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THE  STATE  INTO  WHICH  MAN   IS  BROUGHT  BY  THE  FALL. 


Vol.  n. 


ON  THE  PLAN,  ORDER,  AND  SUCCESSION  OP  TOPICS  IN  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


Thit  Book  if  properly  denominated,  tkeologieat  Anikroflogy^  becauM  it  eontaina  the  doc- 
trine respecting  man,  and  his  relation  to  God.  In  respect  to  the  order  and  succession  in  wbich 
the  various  topics  belonging  to  this  doctrine,  are  treated,  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  sys- 
tems of  Theology  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  particular  order  in  which  doctrines  are  treat- 
ed is,  indeed,  of  no  great  importance ;  provided  only  that  those  doctrines  are  placed  first,  wbich 
constitute  the  basis  of  thoe«  whtoh  follow,  or  which  eoDtribate  enentially  to  the  illu^ration 
of  them.  To  place  the  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  e.g. — respecting  his  person,— the  redemption 
effected  through  him,  etc.  at  the  very  introduction  of  the  system,  (as  some  have  done,)  is  certain- 
ly very  preposterous,  since  a  great  deal  in  these  doctrines  cannot  be  placed  in  the  proper  light, 
until  the  Scriptural  doctrines  of  the  depravity  of  oMn,  of  sin,  and  the  punishro^t  of  sin,  have 
boon  previously  illustrated.  The  plan  adopted  by  Morns,  of  placing  the  latter  doetrines  first, 
has,  therefore,  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  other.  Still,  on  any  method  which  may  be  adopt- 
ed, there  will  always  be  found  difficulties  and  imperfections. — Some  have  made  a  merit  of  devi- 
ating from  the  method  generally  pursued  in  Systems  of  Theology,  of  inventing  a  method  wholly 
new,  and  especially  of  giving  new  titles  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject.  But  no  new 
land  is  won  for  the  science  itself  by  means  of  these  innovations;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  study 
of  it  is  rendered  very  perplexed  to  beginners,  and  they  are  compelled,  whenever  they  take  a  new 
system  in  hand,  to  begin,  as  it  were  anew,  and  to  learn  a  new  language. 

We  adopt  the  following  order,  vis.  (a)  Man  may  be  considered  in  his  formtr  or  original 
condition,  the  ttaU  c/  innocenee,  and  of  this  an  account  has  already  been  given  in  Book  First, 
^^53— S7.  Farther,  man  may  be  considered  (ft)  in  his  preseiU  state — that  in  which  he  is,  since 
tbestato  of  Innocence  haaeeaaed.  la  this  connexion  belong  the  doctrinee  respecting  St*, — ita 
origin,— the  various  kinds  of  sin^-and  its  consequences  ;  Art.  IX.  $$  73 — 87,  incl.  Finally,  man 
may  be  considered  (e)  in  that  better  state  to  wbich  he  is  restored.  Here  the  whole  doctrine  re- 
specting the  Redemption  of  the  human  race  belongs.  (1)  De  gratia  Dei  salutari^— the  gracious 
Institutes  which  God  has  established  to  promote  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  men, — especially 
those  established  in  and  through  Christ,— the  different  states  of  Christ,— his  person,— his  work, 
and  the  salutary  consequences  of  it  to  the  human  race ;  Art.  X.  $$  88 — 120,  incl.  (2)  On  the 
conditions  (Repentance  and  Faith)  on  which  we  can  obtain  the  blessedness  promised  to  Chris- 
tians by  God ;  Art.  Xl.  $$  131-128,  incl.  (3)  On  the  manner  in  which  God  aids  those  who  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  and  enables  tbem  to  fulfil  the  proscribed  conditions,  or,  respecting  divine  influen- 
ces and  the  means  of  grace  ;  Art.  XII.  $$  12&— 133,  incl.  (4)  On  the  Christian  community,  or  the 
Church  ;  Art.  XIU.  $$  134 — 136.  (5)  On  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Bnpper,  or  the  sacraments  ; 
Art.  XIV.  $$  137 — 146.  (6)  On  the  passage  of  man  to  another  world,  and  his  state  in  it,— of 
death,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  End  of 
the  world,  and  future  happiness  and  misery ;  *Art.  XV.  $$  147—160. 


ARTICLE  NINTH. 


OF  Slf»f,  AND  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  SIN. 


§72^  What  is  mecmt  by  sin ;   the  different  words  used  in  the  Bible 
to  denote  sin,  and  the  meaning  of  them. 

^  I.  De&sitioa  of  Sin. 

Sin,  understood  objectively,  and  taken  in  its  wider  sense,  is,  any 
deoiationfrom  the  law  of  God;  or,  what  is  not  right ,  according  to 
the  divine  law ;  what  is  opposed  to  the  law.     In  the  language  of  ju- 
rists, a  deviation  from  the  law  is  called,  a  crime  (Germ.  Verbrech' 
en,  crimen)  ;  in  theology,  and  when  the  concerns  of  religion  are 
made  the  topics  of  discourse,  that  is,  when  men  are  considered  in 
their  relation  to  God,  it  is  called  sin ;  and  it  is  an  advantage  which 
the  German  language  [and  also  the  English]  possesses,  that  it  is 
able  to  designate  this  particular  form  of  transgression  by  an  appro- 
priate word. — Sin,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  is  a  deviation  from 
the  divine  law,  or  according  to  the  Scripture  phraseology,  what  is 
not  xazd  to  Oikijfiu  tov  '&eoij. — This  word  is  always  used  with  re- 
ference to  God,  as  Legislator ;  and  because  the  Bible,  in  entire  con- 
formity with  experience,  regards  all  men  in  their  present  condition 
as  transgressors  of  the  divine  law,  it  calls  them  sinners ;  Rom.  3:  9, 
23,24. 

But  would  we  define  subjectively  that  act  by  which  one  becomes 
a  sinner  or  punishable,  we  might  say,  sin  is  a  free  act,  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  divine  law,  or  which  deviates  from  it.  Here  it  must  be 
remarked, 

(a)  That  in  order  for  an  action  to  be  imputed  to  any  one  as  sin- 
ful, it  must  be  a/rcc  action.     For  whenever  a  man  acts  by  compul- 
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Bion,  and  it  does  not  depend  upon  himself  either  to  perform  or  omit 
the  action,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as  sin  ;  the  consideration 
of  which  will  be  resumed  in  ^  81. 

(b)  Properly  speaking,  it  is  the  law  which  makes  sin  what  it  is. 
All  morality  proceeds  from  the  law  ;  and  where  there  is  no  divine 
law,  there  is  no  sin.  This  is  taught  by  Paul,  Rom.  4:  15,  ov  ovx 
ion  vofAog,  ovdi  naga^aaig  (iari), — Were  there  no  law  given,  the 
actions  now  denominated  sins  (e.g.  licentiousness,  theft,  murder), 
while  they  must  still  be  regarded  as  foolish  and  injurious,  and  be 
called  evils  (Germ.  Uebel),  could  no  longer  be  denominated  sins. 
Wild  beasts  often  despoil  and  destroy  other  beasts  and  human  be- 
ings. This  is  an  evil,  and  has  injurious  consequences,  even  for  the 
beasts  themselves, — they  are  ensnared,  and  hunted  down.  But 
what  they  do  is  not  sin,  because  they  have  no  law  given  them  ;  and 
no  reasonable  man  would  call  such  things  in  brutes  sins,  or  serious- 
ly affirm,  that  a  beast  had  sinned.  Nor  is  even  the  vford^crime  ap- 
plied to  their  outrages,  because  they  are  exempt  alike  from  human 
and  divine  laws. 

By  law  is  meant,  the  precept  of  a  ruler,  accompanied  with  com" 
minations  ;  and  by  a  ruler,  is  meant  one  who  has  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe rules  of  acting  to  others,  and  to  connect  these  rules  with 
threatnings.  Commands  and  laws  are  two  different  things.  In 
every  law  there  is  a  command  \  but  every  command  is  not  a  law. 
A  command  must  be  rightful  in  order  to  be  a  law, — the  preceptor 
must  be  entitled  to  give  commands,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  giv- 
en must  be  bound  to  obey ; — and  on  these  conditions  only  does  a 
command  become  a  law.  Hence  the  demand  of  the  robber,  to  give 
him  our  property,  with  the  threat  which  he  annexes,  that  he  will 
murder  us  if  we  refuse,  is  no  law.  The  laws  of  God  are  made 
known  to  us  partly  through  nature,  and  partly  by  immediate  Revela- 
tion, through  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  latter  are  designed  to  re- 
new, impress,  confirm,  illustrate,  and  enlarge  or  complete  the  law 
of  nature.  God  has  thus,  both  by  the  works  of  nature,  and  by  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  given  us  information  re- 
specting his  designs,  as  his  will  respecting  men  and  a  rule  for  them, 
to  which  they  should  continually  have  regard,  and  according  to 
which  they  should  regulate  their  conduct.     Morus,  p.  106,  n.  3,  4. 
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If.  Scripiaral  termi  for  Sin. 

1.  The  most  common  word  for  sin  is  the  Hebrew  r^Mtdti ,  sen- 
eraJlj  rendered  by  the  Grecian  Jews  a/tia^r/a.  Both  of  these  words 
are  used  in  various  senses. 

(a)  The  Hebrew  Klj^r  signifies  literally  to  deviate  'from  one*s 
way,  to  sUp  aside ;  a  meaning  which  it  has  among  the  Arabians. 
Hence  to  fail  of  one*  s  end,  to  see  his  design  frustrated;  Job  5:  24. 
Pro?.  10:  2.  In  the  same  way  are  the  words  agAagtape^v  and  a/uap- 
ri«  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  reference  to  those,  whose  expecta- 
tion is  disappointed,  who  lose,  or  are  deprived  of  something,  who 
miss  their  aim,  and  come  short.  Thus,  e.g.  Xenophon  speaks  of  those 
afiagrapoifTig  itiQ  fiovXria^tag,  whose  counsel  was  frustrated  ;  and 
even  in  Homer  we  find  the  phrase  aftagtiiaaa&ai  r^g  6n(07tijg,  to  he 
deprived  of  sight.  In  the  Iliad  (XXIV.  68)  he  says  with  regard  to 
Hector,  that  he  never  suffered  the  gods  to  want  for  offerings  worthy 
of  their  acceptance, 

ovii  g>lXo3v  tjfiagrave  ddgtuv.     Hence, 

(6)  These  words  are  used  figuratively,  and  are  transferred  to  the 
sool,  and  denote  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  understanding  and  of 
the  will,  and  also  of  the  actions,— of  the  latter  more  frequently, 
though  sometimes  of  the  former,  e.  g.  John  8:  46,  Ikiy^Hv  negl 
dftagjiag,  erroris  convincere,  and  John  16:  8,  9,  where  dgiagrla 
signifies,  delusion,  blindness  of  the  understanding.  More  common- 
ly, however,  it  is  used  with  reference  to  the  will  and  the  actions, 
and  denotes  every  deviation  from  the  divine  law  in  willing  and  act- 
ing. *I£  ctfiagria  therefore  often  signifies,  sometimes  every  trans- 
gression of  a  grave  character,  and  sometimes,  in  general,  impiety, 
prqfanitas,  irreligion.  Thus  the  heathen  were  denominated  by  the 
Jews  ifAagjoiXol,  S'^Ntan  ,  in  opposition  to  themselves,  the  gens 
sancta.  In  Heb.  10: 26  duagravfiv  signifies  to  apostatize  from  the 
Christian  failh.  In  Rom.  7:  9,  Paul  uses  d^agrla  to  denote  the 
propensity  to  sin  (Germ.  Hang  zur  Sitnde)  which  is  every  where 
observed  in  man,  and  which  is  natural  to  him.  [Cf.  Usteri,  £nt- 
wickelung  des  Paulinischen  Lehrbegriffs,  Zweiter  und  Dritter 
Theil.     Tr.J 

(c)  This,  and  all  the  words  which  signify  ww,  are  often  used  by 
the  Hebrews  and  Hellenists  to  denote  the  punishment  of  sin ;  e.  g. 
Is.  LI II.  2  Kings  7:  9,  sq. 
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(d)  They  also  signify  a  sinroffering ;  e.  g.  Ps.  40:  7.  2  Cor.  5: 
21,  ^vala  negl  dfiaQiiag. 

2.  Besides  this  word,  there  are  many  others  by  which  the  idea 
of  sin  is  expressed  by  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks.     Among  these  are, 

(a)  In  Hebrew,  "jiy  ,  guilt  (reatus),  sin,  Ps.  59:  5 ;  frequently 
rendered  iii  the  Septuagint  adUtifia  or  aitnla. — 9Zi^ ,  strictly, 
apostasy  from  the  true  God  or  rebellion  against  him,  [The  word 
rr^D  from  *n^D  has  the  same  signification.  Tr.]  Forsaking  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  for  that  of  idols,  and  every  deliberate  transgres- 
sion of  the  divine  law,  were  justly  regardcnl  as  rebellion  against 
God,  and  so  called  by  this  jaame,  2  Kings  8:  10.  Jer.  3:  13.  :pmB 
is  therefore  a  stronger  word  than  rrKCah . — T^^  is  used  to  denote 
the  injustice  of  judges,  when  they  lose  sight  of  what  is  just  (py^) 
and  decide  unjustly  and  partially,  Job  9:  24.  Ezek.  7:  11 ;  hence 
applied  to  any  misdeed  or  wickedness,  by  which  the  desert  of  punish- 
ment is  incurred,  Ps.  5:  5.  Hence  :ptd^  signifies  one  guilty  (reus, 
damnatus,)  sensu  forensi,  9^^  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by  the 
words  adinlof  aaifitia,  %,  r.  I, — blDM  ,  g^i^t  guiltiness, — nj^U^  or 
SlM*^!}^ ,  error,  mistake^  transgression,  Ps.  19:  13.  Sept.  naQdnxoi' 
fia.     Classical  Greek,  nkdvtj. 

(b)  In  the  New  Testament,  the  words  which  denote  sin  are 
mostly  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  where  they  are  used  interchangea- 
bly the  one  for  the  other.  Among  these  are  naguKOi^,  Heb.  2: 2  ; — 
nagapaa^g,  Rom.  4:  15  'f-^dmla  and  diiKijfia,  (like  dfjiagvla  and 
dfidgTrjf^a,)  Rom.  1:  18.  6:  13 ; — 6q)illijfia,  Matt.  6:  12.  (The 
Hebrews  oflen  represent  sins  under  the  image  of  debts,  which  must 
either  be  remitted  or  paid.)— iTapaTrroi/ua,  Matt.  6: 14,  also  used  to 
signify  apostasy  from  religion,  Rom.  11:  12  ; — dyvotifjia,  a  sin  com- 
mitted  through  ignorance,  erratum,  Heb.  9:  7.  (So  Aquila  renders 
•jna^ ,  Lev.  26:  39,  by  aypoiw  so  also  nkdvti.) — ^Avofxia,  illegality, 
transgression  of  the  L<xw,  or  sin.  Matt.  7:  23.  It  is  also  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  irreligion,  heathenism;  since  vofAog  often  sig^ 
nifies  the  religion  revealed  by  God.  Hence  the  heathen  are  called 
av6(jio$,  Rom.  2:  12.  6:  19.  Cf  uaipeM,  daeptjg.  In  the  text, 
1  John  3:  4,  ij  ifiagxla  iariv  tj  dvofjila,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  give  a  logical  definition  of  sin,  but  rather  id  oppose  those 
deceivers,  who  maintained  that  a  sinful  life  was  allowable.  The 
meaning  of  the  text  is  as  follows  :  '  whoever  leads  a  sinful  life,  acts 
in  opposition  to  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law  ;    for  every  sin  is 
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agaiDBl  the  di?ioe  law  (which  commands  us  to  live  holy  and  with- 
oot  sin,  vid.  v.  3).' 

In  the  discossion  here  following  of  the  doctrine  respecting  sin, 
this  order  will  be  observed;  viz.  (1)  The  origin  of  sin  among 
men,  or  ike  sin  of  ow  first  p€urenis,  and  the  moral  corruption  ofhu- 
man  nature  derived,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  from  them,  will  be 
first  considered,  §^  74 — 80.  (2)  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  par- 
tieular  sinful  actions  of  men,  which  have  their  ground  in  that  moral 
depravity,  together  with  the  different  kinds  and  divisions  of  these 
actions,  ^§81 — 85.  (3)  The  punishment  of  sin,  as  learned  from 
reason  and  revelation,  §§  86, 87. 


^  74.  What  does  Reason,  without  the  use  of  the  Bible,  teach  us  re- 
meeting  the  sinful  state  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  it  ?  And  how 
far  do  the  results  of  Reason  on  this  subject  agree  with  the  Bible  ? 

I.  OpiDioDf  of  heathen  philoeophen. 

The  fact,  that  human  nature  is  imperfect,  and  has  a  morally  de- 
fective constitution,  showing  itself  in  the  earliest  youth,  was  observ- 
ed and  conceded  by  most  of  the  ancient  heathen  philosophers ;  and 
the  fact  is  so  obvious,  and  so  conformed  to  experience,  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise.     It  was  formerly  observed,  as  it  is  now, 
that  man  has  more  inclination  to  immorality  and  sin,  than  to  inno- 
cence, holiness,  and  moral  purity.     A  perpetual  conflict  was  seen  to 
exist  in  man,  from  his  youth  up,  between  reason  and  sense, — a  con- 
test in  which  man  oflener  sided  with  the  latter,  than  with  the  for- 
mer, and  thus  made  himself  unhappy.     It  was  seen  that  man,  even 
when  enjoying  the  best  moral  instruction,  and  when  possessed  of  a 
full  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  requisitions  of  the  moral  law,  still 
ofien  acted  immorally ;    and  this,  even  when  perfectly  convinced 
that  in  so  doing  he  did  wrong ;  and  that  he  was  thus  in  a  state  ex- 
tremely wretched  ;    vid.  Morus,  p.  109,  §  3. — Now,  if  it  was  with 
man  as  it  should  be,  he  would  suffer  his  will  to  be  at  once  determin- 
ed  by  what   his   understanding  perceived  to  be  true  and  good, 
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and  would  regulate  his  conduct  accordingly.  That  this  is  not  so, 
experience  sufficiently  teaches. — It  is  false  therefore  to  assert,  that 
every  thing  depends  upon  instruction,  and  that  if  the  mind  were 
only  enlightened  with  regard  to  duty,  the  will  would  soon  follow. 
So  it  should  be,  but  so  it  is  not ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  moral 
problems,  how  to  render  the  will  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  un- 
derstanding. 

These  things  having  been  observed  in  ancient  times,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Pagan  philosophers  are  full  of  complaints  over  the  moral 
corruption  of  man.  Socrates  is  said  by  Plato  (De  Repub.)  to  have 
complained  that  all  nations,  even  the  most  cultivated,  and  those  ad- 
vanced farthest  in  intelligence  and  knowledge,  were  yet  so  deprav- 
ed, that  no  human  discovery  or  art  sufficed  to  remove  the  disorder. 
The  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero  are  full  of  expressions 
of  the  same  kind.  Aristotle  called  this  evil  avyyevtg,  Ethic,  ad  Ni- 
com.  III.  15.  Plato  says  in  his  Meno,  that  children  by  nature 
{(pvaei^)  are  not  good  ;  for  in  that  case,  says  he  ironically,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  shut  them  up,  in  order  to  keep  them  good. 
He  saw  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  roan  is  made  wicked 
merely  by  education,  or  that  he  becomes  so  merely  by  the  imitation 
of  bad  examples.  Cicero  says  in  his  Tusculan  Questions  (III.  1), 
Simulac  editi  in  lucem  et  suscepti  sumus,  in  omni  continuo  pravitate, 
et  in  summa  opinionum  perversitate,  versamur :  ut  pcme  cum  Itute 
nutricis  errorem  suxisse  videamur,  De  Araicit.  (c.  24,)  MuUis 
signis  natura  declarat  quid  velit :  obsurdcscimus  iamen  nescio  quo* 
modo ;  nee  ea  qutB  ah  ea  monemur,  audimus,—o\ir  will  does  not  fol- 
low what  our  understanding  approves  as  right  and  good.  In  this 
connexion  we  may  cite  the  common  declaration,  Nitimur  in  ve- 
titum  semper,  cupimusque  negata;  and  that  of  Ovid,  (Metam.  VII. 

18,  sqq.) 

Si  possem,  sanior  essem. 
Sed  trabit  invitum  nova  viB ;  aliudque  cupido, 
Mens  aliad  suadet.    Video  meliora  proboqae, 
Detoriora  sequor. 

[Very  remarkable  are  the  words  of  Seneca,  in  his  work  De  Cle- 
mentia,  L.  I.  c.  6.  "  Quotus  quisque  ex  qua3storibus  est,  qui  non  ea 
ipsa  lege  teneatur,  qua  quserit  7  Quotus  quisque  accusator,  vacat 
culpa  ?  Et  nescio,  an  nemo  ad  dandam  veniam  difficilior  sit,  quam 
qui  illam  petere  sspius  meruit.     Peccavimus  omnes,  alii  gravia. 
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aliileviora;  alii  ex  destinato,  alii  forte  impulsi,  aut  aliena  nequitia 
aUati ;  alii  in  bonis  consiliis  parum  fortiter  stetimus,  et  innocentiam 
ioTite  ac  renitentes  perdidimus.  Nee  delinquimus  tantum,  sed  us- 
qoe  ad  eztremum  8Bvi  delinqaemus."  Compare  with  this,  what  he 
says  in  his  Treatise  De  Ira  (II.  8),  *<  Omnia  sceleribus  ac  vitiis 
plena  sant  Plus  committitur  quam  quod  possit  coercitione  sanari. 
Certatur  ingenti  quodam  nequitiae  certamine.  Major  quotidie  peo- 
eandi  capiditas,  minor  verecundia  est. — Nee  furtiva  jam  scelera 
sunt ;  preter  ocalos  ennt ;  adeoque  in  publicum  roissa  nequitia  est, 
et  in  omnium  pectoribus  evaluit,  ut  innocentia  non  rara,  sed  nulla 
sit."  Cf.  also  the  declaration  of  Sopater,  ainipvjov  avOgdnoig  to 
ofiOQ^ipHv,  For  numerous  other  passages  of  similar  import,  the 
student  may  consult  Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der  SiJnde,  SS.  48,  49. 
72,  73 ;  and  the  works  commended  by  Hahn,  Lehrbuch.  S.  359. — 
For  the  opinions  of  the  later  Jews,  Tid.  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes 
Judenthum,  Theil  II.  S.  80,  f.— Tr.] 

All  this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  declarations  of  the  sa- 
cred writers,  and  especially  with  that  of  Paul,  Rom.  7:  15,  '*  For 
that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not ;  for  what  I  would,  that  I  do  not ;  but 
what  I  hate,  that  do  I." — It  is,  also,  in  accordance  with  the  experience 
of  every  individual.  And  yet  there  have  been  philosophers,  especial- 
ly in  modern  times,  who  have  denied  the  truth  of  such  rcpresenta- 
tioos  and  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  contrary,  and  who  have 
sought  to  found  new  systems  of  education,  upon  their  peculiar  views 
respecting  the  character  of  man. 

As  to  the  real  causes  of  this  depravity  which  was  so  universally 
seen  and  acknowledged,  the  opinions  were  very  various. 

(1)  Men  in  the  earliest  times,  and  among  the  rude  heathen  na- 
tions, being  lefl  to  themselves,  either  neglected  all  reflection  upon 
this  subject,  or  invented  various  philosophemes  or  narrations,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  to  themselves  the  understanding  of  the  origin  and 
diffusion  of  this  evil.     In  all  of  them,  however,  it  was  assumed,  that 
the  human  race  was  originally  better  than  afterwards,  and  that  eith- 
er by  slow  degrees,  or  suddenly  and  at  once,  it  became  corrupt. 
As  soon  as  men  begin  to  reflect  upon  God  and  themselves,  they  ex- 
hibit almost  universally  the  feeling,  that  it   is  necessary  to  suppose 
that  mankind  was  originally  in  a  better  conditir^n  ;  nor  can  this  feel- 
ing be  obliterated  by  any  subtle  reasoning  ;  cf  Vol.  I.  ^  56. 
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(2)  The  ancient  Grecian  philosophers  adopted  in  part  the  fahles 
and  narratives  which  they  found  already  existing ;  but  they  also  un- 
dertook to  investigate  the  first  origin  of  evil  more  particularly.  In 
doing  this,  they  soon  came  to  the  result,  (which  indeed  had  been  al- 
ready observed  by  the  authors  of  those  narratives,)  that  the  defec- 
tive constitution  of  man  consisted  in  the  undue  power  of  sense  {Sinn* 
Uchkeit),  and  that  this  had  its  seat  in  the  body.  Paul  distinguishes 
in  man  the  yofiog  iv  To7g  fiikiatv  (i.e.  ip  cagxl,  v.  18),  and  the 
vd(4og  Tov  voog.  The  former,  he  says,  dtfT^rgartvira^  voftqi  voog, 
nut  cuxfAaXiajtin  fti  tcjJ  vofio}  trjg  ctfjiagTiag,  Rom.  7: 23.  We  have 
thus  a  dictamen  sensuum,  and  a  dictamen  rationis.  So  Araspas  in 
Xenophon  distinguishes  in  every  man  an  ayu'&rj  and  a  novtjgd  x^fvx^, 
Cyrop.  VI.  21  ;  and  Plato  makes  mention  of  the  koytaiiKOv  rijg 
^vxvs  and  of  the  aXoyiatinop  or  iiit^vfirjTiiiov. — ^Thesc  Grecian 
philosophers  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that  there  are  two  equal- 
ly eternal  and  original  principles,  God  and  matter.  The  former 
they  supposed  to  be  the  rational,  thinking  principle,  and  the  origin 
of  all  good,  physical  and  moral  ;  the  latter,  the  irrational  principle, 
and  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  vid.  Vol.  I.  §  46,  II.  To  the  former 
principle,  they  supposed  the  rational  soul  of  man  belongs  ;  and  his 
body  to  the  second  ;  and  as  his  body  consists  of  matter,  so  his  soul  is 
a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  and  a  pure  effluence  from  the  same. 

They  were  too  prone,  under  the  influence  of  these  views,  to  over- 
kx>k  the  advantages  which  the  human  soul  derives  from  its  connex- 
ion with  the  body, — advantages  which  could  not  otherwise  exist ; 
and  to  regard  the  body  too  much  as  a  prison,  in  which  the  soul  is 
impaled.  So  taught  the  Persians,  and  most  of  the  Oriental  philoso- 
phers [vid.  Neander's  account  of  the  Gnostic  Systems]  ;  so  Pythag- 
oras and  Plato,  especially  in  Timaeus ;  so  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  and 
their  followers.  In  conformity  with  these  views,  Socrates  and  Pla- 
to always  gave  the  advice,  x^^9*i^^^  ^9  fiaA^ara  dno  tov  acifiatog 
trjv  xf'vxfiv.  They  believed,  however,  that  afler  death,  the  soul 
would  be  reunited  with  God,  afler  having  undergone  various  de- 
grees of  cleansing  and  purification  from  the  matter  cleaving  to  it; 
respecting  which,  vid.  §  150,  II.  [This  purification  was  the  intent 
of  the  Transmigration  of  souls,  (Metempsychosis,)  a  doctrine  held 
in  all  the  religions  of  the  east,  and  in  that  also  of  ancient  Elgypt. 
The  soul,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  purified  by  the  sufferings  en- 
dured in  wandering  through  ancongenial  matter,  and  be  at  length 
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prqwred  to  merge  into  the  pure  ibantaio  from  which  it  origimllj 
emaiuUed.  For  some  valuable  remarks  oo  this,  and  other  religioua 
ideas  and  observances  in  the  East,  vid.  Schlegel,  Philosophie  der 
Gescbichte.     Tr.] 

(3)  The  account  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  of  the  origin 
of  sin,  is  as  follows :  '  God  made  man,  not  only  as  to  his  soul,  but  hit 
body  also ;  and  both  pure  and  without  sin ;  by  a  daring  transgres- 
sion, however,  the  nature  of  man  is  changed,  and  from  being  pure 
and  immortal,  has  become  defective  and  mortal.  This,  however,  ia 
overruled  by  God,  for  our  good,  by  means  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Re- 
storer of  the  human  race.' 

[Note.  TTie  traditions  of  many  of  the  Oriental  nations  correspond  remark- 
ably with  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  and  confirm  its  truth.    This  is  the  case, 
eepeeiallj,  with  the  doetrine  of  Zoroaster,  which  so  strikingrly  agrees  with 
that  of  Moeea,  as  to  indicate  a  common  source  in  the  historic  fact  of  an  origi* 
nal  Temptation  and  Fall.    According  to  Zoroaster,  the  first  human  pair  were 
offered  heaven  on  condition  of  virtue,  and  of  refraining  from  homage  to  the 
Dtiet, — the  demons  of  the  Persian  mythology.    For  some  time  thoy  complied 
with  these  conditions ;  but  at  length  Ahriman  (Satan)  caused  the  thought  to 
be  infused  into  their  minds  by  a  Dew,  that  he  was  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
Thsy  believed  this  lie,  and  so  became  like  Ahriman,  evil  and  unhappy.  On  one 
oecision  they  went  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion,  and  found  a  wild  goat,  and 
tutedits  milk,  which  was  sweet  to  their  taste,  and  reviving,  but  injurious  to 
their  body.    The  Dew  then  offered  them  fruit,  which  they  ate,  and  in  conse- 
quence were  still  more  injured,  and  stripped  of  their  remaining  blessings. 
Vid.  Kleoker,  Zend-Avesta,  3  Thl.  S.  84,  ff.    Cf.  Schlegel,  Philos.  der  6e- 
•chichte,  B.  I.— Tr.] 

IL  Refolts  of  independent  reason  and  obeervation. 

If,  in  investigating  the  origin  and  causes  of  this  evil,  we  disre- 
gard all  authority,  even  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  proceed 
solely  from  those  considerations  to  which  experience  conducts  us, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  results,  which  are  not  indeed  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, but  which  yet  somewhat  illustrate  this  subject,  and  there- 
iore  may  be  useful  to  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  young  is 
committed. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  philosopher,  as  such,  can 
assign  no  other  ground,  than  that  man  is  a  limited  being,  and  con- 
sequently can  err.  The  nature  of  this  limitation,  and  liability  to 
aio,  is  now  to  be  more  closely  examined. — Man  has  a  twofold  nature, 
—one  part  of  which  is  rational  and  moral,  {vovg,)  by  means  of 
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which  he  can  act  with  reference  to  ends,  and  possesses  understand- 
ing and  free-will ;  the  other  part  of  which  is  sensuous  (sinnUck), 
and  consists  of  desires  and  appetites  (tpv^^)'  By  the  former,  he 
belongs  to  the  world  of  spirit ;  by  the  latter,  to  that  of  sense.  He  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded,  as  a  being  compounded  of  reason  and 
sense  (Germ,  vernunftig-sinnliches  Wesen).  In  this  way,  man  is 
distinguished  from  the  brute,  which  has  indeed  sense,  but  no  ration- 
al or  moral  nature.  This  in  man  should  be  the  ruling  power, — the 
other  subject  to  this  ;  and  then  only  is  man  free,  when  he  acts  in- 
dependently of  the  impulses  of  his  lower  nature,  and  obeys  the  voice 
of  the  moral  law,  uttered  so  imperatively  within  him. — But  in  man 
in  his  present  state,  we  notice  a  continual  conflict  between  these 
two  natures, — a  conflict  which  cannot  be  explained  away  by  any 
subtleties.  This  conflict  rests  upon  the  distinction  between  these 
two  dissimilar  natures  in  man,  and  is  the  immediate  result  of  their 
connexion  in  human  beings,  according  to  their  present  constitution. 

Beyond  this, — the  essential  nature  of  man,  the  mere  philosopher 
cannot  go,  in  his  inquiries  ailer  the  causes  of  sin  ;  and  the  fact  of 
a  particular  corruption  of  our  nature,  or  of  the  invisible  agency  of 
evil  spirits,  cannot  be  resorted  to  by  him,  to  account  for  the  existing 
evil.  In  short,  the  mere  philosopher,  who  is  unacquainted  with 
what  the  Scriptures  have  taught  on  this  subject,  or  who  will  make 
no  use  of  their  instructions,  cannot  proceed  from  facts,  because 
these  are  either  unknown  to  him,  or  doubtful  and  uncertain.  Hence 
the  truth  of  what  many  of  the  old  theologians  have  said,  that  the 
feet  of  a  better  state  of  human  nature  depends  for  its  proof  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  that  neither  that  state,  nor  the  Fall  which 
succeeded  it,  can  be  demonstrated  from  mere  reason.  But  we  are 
now  exhibiting  those  results  only  to  which  unassisted  Reason  would 
arrive. 

In  noticing  the  defects  and  imperfections,  which  result  from  the 
connexion  of  these  two  natures  in  man,  the  many  advantages  which 
also  spring  from  it,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  man  could  never  have  been  what  he  is,  if  this  con- 
stitution were  different.  Man  possesses  various  faculties,  which 
have  their  ground  in  this  constitution,  which  may  indeed,  and  ac- 
tually do,  mislead  him  into  many  faults  and  errors,  but  which  are  in 
themselves  good,  and  when  rightly  cultivated  and  employed,  bring 
him  great  advantage.      Such  are  self-love,  so  deeply  implanted 
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in  the  homan  breast,  (hence  the  instinct  for  sel^preserration,  and 
for  personal  improvement,)  the  love  of  honor,  the  tendency  to  tsit- 
tate,  and  others,  which  are  in  themselves  good,  and  only  need  to  be 
kepi  under  the  control  of  Reason,  and  properly  directed  to  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  given. 

After  these  remarks,  we  come  now  to  inquire  after  the  more  im- 
mediate causes,  from  which  the  prevailing  power  of  sense,  and  the 
inability  of  reason  to  control  it,  are  to  be  explained.  We  design  in 
this  place,  to  give  only  the  result  of  human  observation  and  experi- 
ence, which  will  be  very  inadequate  to  the  full  explanation  of  this 
subject.  We  shall  afterwards  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  inquire  how  far  it  agrees  with  these  results.  These  causes  are 
to  be  found  partly  in  the  strength  of  the  feelings  belonging  to  hu- 
man nature,  partly  in  the  manner  in  which  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man soul  develope  themselves,  and  partly  in  the  external  circum- 
stances in  which  this  developement  proceeds. 

(1)  The  feelings  of  man  are  much  stronger,  than  those  ideas  of 
his  mind,  which  have  their  foundation  in  his  reason  ;  and  the  mere 
philoeopher,  who  receives  no  light  from  Revelation,  cannot  tell 
that  this  has  not  always  been  the  fact  with  man.  For  he  cannot 
conclude  with  any  certainty,  from  his  mere  reason,  that  human  na- 
ture was  originally  in  a  better  state,  than  that  in  which  he  now  finds 
it ;  he  most  take  man  as  he  finds  him,  and  on  the  supposition, 
which  he  has  no  means  of  refuting,  that  he  was  always  the  same. 
In  general,  the  end  of  this  constitution  of  our  nature  would  seem  to 
be,  to  guard  against  insensibility  and  inactivity.  For  the  mere 
motives  of  reason,  would  act  far  too  feebly  and  slowly ;  and  except 
for  this  influence  of  the  feelings,  many  actions  which  are  useful  and 
necessary  for  our  own  good,  and  that  of  others,  would  remain  un- 
done. And  so  it  is  found,  that  men  of  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament, who  have  but  little  feeling  and  excitability,  though  they 
may  have  good  heads,  and  benevolent  hearts,  are  generally  indolent, 
irresolute,  and  inactive,  and  accomplish  very  little.  It  is  often 
the  case,  indeed,  that  a  man  suffers  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
his  feelings,  and  resolves  and  acts  without  regard  to  consequences. 
The  advantages  of  this  constitution  must,  however,  be  greater  than 
the  disadvantages,  because  it  is  so  established  by  God.  But  on  this 
sobject  much  may  be  said,  without  leading  to  any  satisfactory  con- 
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elusion.  This  visible  inordinateness  of  one  portion  of  our  nature 
can  hardly  be  made  to  harmonize  with  our  conceptions  of  the  divine 
attributes.     But  beyond  this,  the  philosopher  as  such  cannot  go. 

(2)  In  the  earlier  years  of  our  life,  before  we  can  rightly  use 
our  reason,  we  have  no  other  rule  for  desiring  or  avoiding  any  thing, 
than  our  feelings.  And  on  this  account,  that  they  have  no  maturi- 
ty of  reason,  children  and  minors  cannot  be  lefl  to  thetnselves,  but 
need  to  be  guided  and  governed  by  others.  We  thus  become  ac- 
customed from  our  youth  up,  to  desire  those  things  which  excite 
agreeable  sensations  in  us,  and  to  shun  those  things,  which  have  an 
(^posite  effect.  Now  the  kind  of  agreeable  sensations  with  which 
man  is  earliest  acquainted,  is  that  which  arises  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  animal  desires.  For  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  life,  man, 
having  not  yet  attained  the  full  use  of  his  rational  faculties,  has  no 
taste  for  the  more  pure  and  spiritual  joys,  which  are  above  sense, 
and  which  are  attendant  only  on  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
holiness  of  heart  and  life.  When  now,  afler  a  long  time,  and  bj 
slow  degrees,  man  has  attained  to  the  full  use  and  the  maturity  of 
his  rational  faculties,  he  has  for  a  long  time  been  habituated,  even 
from  his  youth,  to  will  and  act  according  to  his  feelings  and  the 
impulses  of  sense,  without  duly  consulting  reason,  and  carefully 
weighing  every  thing  by  his  understanding.  This  long  practice  has 
produced  in  him  a  habit,  and  it  is  now  hard  for  him  to  break  this 
habit,  and  to  acquire  in  place  of  it,  the  habit  of  rational  consideration 
before  action.  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabii  odorem  testa 
diu.  Very  true,  therefore,  is  the  remark  of  Tacitus  (Vita  Agricol. 
c.  III.)t  "  ^^^^  human  weakness  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  reme- 
dies do  not  act  as  efficiently,  as  the  disease." 

From  these  remarks,  we  draw  the  following  important  inference, 
that  we  should  endeavor,  as  early  as  possible,  to  awaken,  cherish, 
and  develope  the  moral  sense  in  the  youthful  heart.  And  there  is 
no  way  for  us  to  do  this  so  successfully,  as  by  means  of  religion  ; 
vid.  Vol.  I.  Introduction,  §  2.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  per- 
verse and  injurious  maxims,  to  say,  that  young  children  should  not 
have  religion  taught  them.  The  evil  effects  resulting  from  this 
maxim  have  been  deeply  felt  in  our  age. 

(3)  The  first  knowledge  of  man  is  derived  from  his  senses ;  at 
first,  he  can  acquire  information  in  no  other  way,  than  from  sensible 
objects.    The  senses  must,  in  all  cases,  serve  as  the  vehicle  of 
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knowledge ;  and  they  are  often  misemployed.  Since  now,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  man  must,  from  his  earliest  youth,  be  so  familiar 
with  Yisible  and  sensible  objects,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  be 
too  little  affected  by  the  instructions  given  him  respecting  objects 
not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  especially  respecting  God, — the  In- 
TisiUe ;  and  that  he  should  be  so  indifferent  to  the  motives  to  love 
Him,  and  from  love  to  obey  Him.  The  remark  1  John  4:  20,  "  he 
that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen,"  is  therefore  psychologically  true. 
If  we  see  a  man,  who  has  no  true  love  to  his  neighbor  whom  he  hath 
seen,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  he  has  no  love  for  the  invisible 
God.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  natural  coldness  of  the  carnal 
mind  to  God,  and  every  thing  which  belongs  to  the  moral  and  spir- 
itnal  world;  and  hence  too  we  may  derive  the  duty,  of  opposing  this 
at  the  very  earliest  periods  of  life  ;  for  the  longer  a  man  lives,  the 
more  fixed  and  habitual  does  it  become,  and  the  harder  to  be  remov- 
ed. 

(4)  Man  brings  with  him  into  the  world  various  powers  and  fa- 
culties ;  but  according  to  the  plan  of  God,  these  can  be  developed 
and  brought  to  a  good  end,  only  by  instruction  and  a  wise  educa- 
tion.   Man  does  not  come  into  the  world  with  any  inborn  habits  of 
action,  or  with  any  thing  which  answers  to  the  instincts  of  brutes ; 
the  place  of  which  must  be  supplied  by  instruction.     But  this  in- 
itruction  in  religion,  morality,  and  other  useful   things,  which  is 
80  necessary  to  the  proper  developement  of  our  powers,  is  enjoyed 
by  very  few,  and  some  are  wholly  destitute  of  it.     And  the  instruc- 
tion given  on  these  subjects  is  often  defective  and  calculated  to 
misl^.     It  allows  men  to  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  formal  worship, 
in  which  the  heart  remains  cold  and  unimproved  ;    it  is  generally 
ibove  the  capacities  of  the  young,  and  by  taxing  the  memory,  more 
than  affecting  the  heart,  it  often  produces  aversion  and  disgust. 
The  whole  moral  education,  especially  in  the  so  called  higher  cir- 
cles of  life,  is  often  extremely  deficient ;  so  that  frequently  the  rude 
children  of  Nature,  left  to  grow  up  by  themselves,  are  in  a  better 
condition,  than  those  who  have  been  reared  in  the  midst  of  refine- 
Bieot  and  cultivation.     At  least  they  are  not  so  perverted  and  cor- 
rupted ;  although  they  may  be  wanting  in  some  of  the  artificial  ac- 
ooflDplishments  which  the  latter  possess. 

Evil  example,  too,  has  an  indescribable  efiea  upon  children  and 
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youth,  and  brings  them  to  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  vice  than 
with  virtue.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  out-breakings  of  many 
perverse  inclinations  and  dispositions,  which  are  perceived  in  chil- 
dren, are  the  signs  and  the  consequences  of  some  endowments  of 
human  nature  in  themselves  good.  The  exhibitions  of  these  dispo- 
sitions are  important  hints  to  the  teacher  and  guardian  of  the  young ; 
and,  if  he  is  wise  and  skilful,  may  receive  such  a  direction  from 
him,  as  will  turn  them  to  good  account  in  the  ultimate  character  of 
those  entrusted  to  his  charge.  For  example,  self  will  and  obstina- 
cy indicate  firmness  of  character ;  forwardness  and  inquisitiveness 
indicate  a  curious  and  active  mind. 

(5)  The  social  life  of  man,  the  gradual  increase  of  cultivation, 
refinement,  and  luxury,  and  the  propensity  to  seek  for  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  while  they  are  in  some  respects  advantageous,  are  the 
cause  of  great  evil  and  injury  ;  cf  Rousseau,  Sur  rinegalitS  des 
hommes.  The  wants  of  men  are  greatly  multiplied,  their  sensual  ap- 
petites are  greatly  excited,  by  the  constant  presentation  of  new  ob- 
jects, and  their  true  peace  and  contentment  (avTagnla)  are  pre- 
vented. They  thus  become  continually  more  passionate,  and  insa- 
tiable, and  more  withdrawn  from  invisible  and  spiritual  objects. 

Civilized  man  has,  indeed,  more  means  in  his  power  to  resist 
the  evils  arising  from  the  social  state  ;  but  these  means  are  too  lit- 
tle regarded  and  employed.  Luxury  makes  men  selfish,  proud,  and 
hard-hearted,  and  paves  the  way  to  other  vices.  And  when  Self, 
which  is  so  pampered  by  luxury,  once  gets  firm  possession  of  the 
heart,  morality  and  virtue  are  forever  banished.  The  observation  of 
the  evils  which  arise  from  the  connexion  of  men  in  social  life,  and 
from  the  progress  of  cultivation^i  suggested  to  many  even  of  the  an- 
cient heathen  world  the  thought,  that  men  were  formerly  in  a  bet- 
ter condition,  than  at  a  later  period ;  vid.  Vol.  I.  §  56.  But  Philo- 
sophy, uniustructed  by  Revelation,  can  never  prove  d  priori,  that  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  human  nature,  and  that  it  is  now  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was. — At  least  the  philosopher  can  never  attain  to 
perfect  ceruinty  on  this  subject,  and  will  find  many  things  enigmatp 
ical  and  inexplicable. 

^  Cf  on  this  subject  the  works  from  the  different  schools.  Jerusa- 
lem, Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Wahrheiten  der  Religion,  B.  II.  Th. 
II.  S.  731,  f  Junge,  Philosophische  und  theologische  Aufsatze, 
Th.  II.  SS.  297,  367.    Steinbart,  System  der  Qliickseligkeitdehre, 
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Ci^  IIL  S.  46,  f.  Eberhard,  Apologie  des  Socrates.  Toilner, 
Thedogiache  UntersachungeD,  B.  I.  St.  2.  S.  112,  f.  As  however 
in  some  of  these  works,  especially  io  Steinbart,  the  depravity  of  man 
is  very  inadequately  represented,  and  the  present  state  of  man  is 
placed  in  far  too  advantageous  and  favorable  a  light,  in  contradio- 
lion  both  to  the  Bible  and  to  experience,  we  refer  with  pleasure  to 
the  views  of  Michaelis  on  this  subject,  expressed  in  his  Book,  "  Von 
der  Sunde,"  §^48—54,  and  in  his  "  Moral,"  Th.  I.  S.  105—130; 
also  to  Kant, ''  Ueber  das  radicale  Uebel,''  first  Essay  in  his, ''  Re- 
ligion innerhalb  der  Granzen  der  blossen  Vernunfi ;"  and  to  Morus, 
"  TheoL  Moral,"  and  Reinhard's  '<  Dogmatik"  and  "  Moral." 

[Cd  on  this  subject  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik,  B.  II.  S.  17, 
^  120,  Ursprung  der  Siinde.  Also  Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der  Siinde. 
Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  154 — 178,  especially  158.  Nean- 
der,  AUg.  Kirchengeschichte,  B.  I.  Abth.  II.  S.  640.  Hahn,  S. 
342,^77.    Tr.] 

III.  Coald  God  have  preveotad  lio  i 

The  question  here  arises.  How  can  God  bt  justified  as  the  aU' 
ikor  of  this  constitution  ?  Could  he  not  have  guarded  against  mor- 
al evil  in  the  world  ?  Might  he  not  have  constituted  human  nature 
less  weak,  and  less  inclined  to  err  and  sin  ?  It  is  not  strange,  con- 
sidering how  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  the  eternal  plan  and  of 
the  universal  government  of  God,  that  reflecting  minds  fliould  have 
always  been  disturbed  by  doubts  on  this  subject,  aid^tluit  they 
should  have  devised  various  means  of  relieving  their  doubts,  and  of 
vindicating  God,  and  that  after  all  they  should  have  been  unable,  by 
mere  philosophy,  to  attain  to  saysfaction.  A  great  portion  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  endeavoured  to  relieve  themselves  of  this  diffi- 
culty by  supposing  two  eternal  principles  ;  vid.  No.  I. 

In  philosophizing  on  this  subject,  we  make  the  following  gener- 
al remarks. 

(1)  It  is  an  established  point,  that  to  God  all  evil,  both  physical 
and  moral,  as  such,  must  be  displeasing  ;  and  that  he  seeks  to  pre- 
vent it,  wherever  it  may  be  done.  But  since  there  is  much  imper- 
fection, evil,  and  sin,  actually  existing  in  the  world,  we  must  con^* 
elude,  that  God  has  eflected  and  will  efiect  more  good  by  the  per- 
mission of  sin,  than  could  be  eflected  if  he  had  not  permitted  it. 
He  must  have  seen,  that  he  would  have  prevented  the  good,  if  he 
Vol.  II.  4 
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had  not  permitted  the  evil.  Vid.  Vol.  I.  §  48,  ad  finem ;  and  §71,1. 
To  show  this,  was  the  object  of  Leibnitz  in  his  '*  Theodicee." 

(2)  We  must  proceed  on  the  same  principles  in  judging  of  mor- 
al evil  and  corruption,  especially  among  men.  Hateful  to  God  as 
this  moral  evil  must  have  been,  and  punishable  as  it  is  in  itself,  Grod 
yet  must  have  seen,  that  by  means  of  this  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture, a  greater  amount  of  good  would  be  accomplished  for  the  hu- 
man race  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  world,  than  if  he  had  made  man 
more  perfect,  had  secured  him  against  every  opportunity  to  sin,  or 
had  hindered  his  transgression  by  the  immediaie  exercise  of  his 
power.  The  latter  could  not  take  place,  as  God  had  given  to  man 
a  moral  nature,  which  is  placed  under  the  law  of  freedom  alone,  and 
to  which  compulsion  and  necessity,  which  prevail  in  the  material 
world^  where  every  thing  proceeds  by  mechanical  laws,  cannot  be 
applied. — But  as  in  every  other  case,  so  in  this,  God  knows  how  to 
overrule  evil  in  such  a  way,  that  higher  good  shall  result  from  it. — 
Throughout  the  world,  there  is  a  constant  successive  developement, 
and  a  struggle  afler  an  advancement  and  improvement  of  condition  ; 
and  so  it  is  with  man  ;  vid.  Rom.  8:  20 — ^23.  Sin  itself  may  serve 
for  the  promotion  of  good,  and  may  contribute  to  the  perfection  of 
man.  Through  his  liability  to  err,  he  may  indeed  pursue  a  retro- 
grade course  with  regard  to  virtue  and  moral  perfection  ;  but  with- 
out this  liability,  he  could  not  make  advancement ;  and  his  virtue 
would  cease  to  have  any  worth,  and  would  no  longer  deserve  the 
same,  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  wrong.  Neither  morality  nor 
happiness  can  be  conceived  to  exist  without  freedom. — So  much 
may  be  said  on  this  subject  in  the  way  of  philosophy ;  it  is,  howev- 
er, far  from  being  satisfactory. 


§  75.  Mosaic  account  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents. 

The  moral  depravity  of  the  human  race  is  derived  everywhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  from  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents. 
This  universal  corruption  is  denominated  by  Theologians,  peccatum 
originatum,  or  originate,  or  originis  ;  the  first  transgression,  pecca- 
tum originans.  More  frequently,  however,  is  this  transgression  de- 
nommated  lapsus,  fatt^  according  to  the  Hebrew  usage,  where  the 
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9erba  cadendi  signify  to  err^  to  sin^  also  to  become  unhappy  ;  as  Pro?. 
24: 16y  17.  Re?.  2:  6,  innlmt$v.  In  the  same  way  is  labi  used  in 
Latin  instead  ofpeccare^  errare ;  and  ctidere,  exddert^  to  ho  mUerO' 
hk^  to  hie  a  thing. — Glioses  in  his  narrati?e  first  gi?es  an  account  of 
the  di?iAe  precept,  that  Adam  and  £?e  should  not  eat  of  the  Tree 
of  knowledge,  etc.  Gen.  2:  15—17 ;  (?id.  Vol.  I.  §  52,  II.  2 ;)  and 
then  follows  the  account  of  the  transgression  itself,  Gen.  3:  1,  seq. 
We  mnst  therefore  refer  back  to  what  has  been  already  remarked 
in  general,  respecting  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  VoL  I. 
^49y  I. ;  and  ^  52,  II.— We  now  proceed  to  explain  this  account 

L  KSbrtat  wayt  in  wbieb  this  paMtge  hat  been  explained. 

The  interpreters  of  this  passage  were  formerly  di?ided  into  two 
general  classes.  Some  ha?e  regarded  it  as  an  aUegory,  and  inter- 
pret it  metaphorically,  admitting  no  real  serpent,  tree,  etc.  Others 
eoosider  it  as  a  Uteral  narrative  of  e?ents  which  actually  occurred 
in  the  manner  here  recorded.  To  these  two  classes,  a  third  has 
been  added  in  modem  times,  who  hold  that  it  is  merely  a  didactic 
/oUe.— With  respect  to  the  History  of  these  ?arious  interpretations, 
e£  Pfoff  and  Buddeus,  in  their  systems  of  Theology ;  also  Ode,  De 
Angelis,  p.  496 ;  M.  J.  O.  Thiess,  Variarum  de  cap.  III.  (ieneseos 
recte  ezplicando  specimen  I.,  LubecsB,  1788,  8vo.  [Cf.  Hahn,  Lehr- 
buch,  S.  345,  f.  §  78.  Bretschneider,  Dogmatik,  B.  II.  S.  58, 
§  125.     Tr.] 

(1)  The  Allegorical  interpretations.  These  are  very  various, 
and  prove  by  their  variety,  that  no  certain  results  can  be  attained 
by  allegorical  interpretation.  All  the  explanations  of  this  kind  are 
forced  and  artificial.  To  suppose  an  allegory  in  this  passage,  which 
is  preceded  and  followed  by  plain  and  simple  history,  is  altogether 
unnatural,  and  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  these  ancient  monuments. 
Nor  is  any  hint  or  key  to  such  an  interpretation  given  us  by  the 
writer.  This  mode  of  interpreting  this  passage  was  resprted  to  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  avoiding  certain  difficulties,  some  of  which  seem 
to  arise  from  the  great  simplicity  of  this  narrative,  (for  to  the  learn- 
ed interpreter,  this  simplicity  constitutes  an  objection,)  and  others, 
fixMn  the  great  dissimilarity  in  the  manner  of  thought  and  expression 
of  this  narrative,  firom  that  which  is  found  in  this  cultivated  and 
refined  age.  The  interpreters  of  this  passage  thought  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  the  writer  say  something  of  higher  import  and 
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more  philosophical,  than  is  contained  in  the  simple  words ;  and  pro- 
ceeded with  regard  to  Moses  very  much  as  the  later  Grecian  inters 
preters  did  with  regard  to  Homer. 

The  first  attempts  at  allegorical  interpretation  are  found  among 
the  Grecian  Jews,  and  principally  in  Philo,  De  Opificio  Mundi,  p. 
104,  sq.  ed.  Pfeif.  He  was  followed  by  Origen  in  this  general  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation,  though  the  latter  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
narrative;  and  Origen  was  again  followed  by  Ambrose  in  his  book, 
**  De  Paradise,"  I.  Some  of  their  followers  understand  all  the  cir^ 
cumstances  here  mentioned  allegorically ;  others,  only  some  of  them, 
e.  g.  the  serpent,  and  allow  the  rest  to  stand  as  history.  It  is  said 
by  some,  that  the  whole  is  intended  to  teach,  by  allegory,  how  un- 
happy man  becomes  by  the  indulgence  of  violent  passions,  and  the 
evil  consequences  resulting  from  the  prevalence  of  sense  over  reason. 
To  this  view  of  the  subject.  Moms  is  inclined,  p.  99,  n.  2.  He 
supposes,  that  by  the  serpent  are  intended,  in  general,  the  external 
inducements  to  evil,  by  which  we  are  surprized  and  overborne ; 
but  that  the  very  things  which  constituted  the  original  temptation 
are  unknown  to  us. 

(2)  Literal  iuterpretations.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Church 
fathers  (e.  g.  Justin  the  Martyr,  Irenseus,  Theophilus  of  Antiocb^ 
Tertullian,  Augustine,  and  Theodoret),  and  also  most  of  the  older 
theologians  even  in  the  Protestant  Church,  were  united  in  the  opin- 
ion, that  this  passage  should  not  be  explained  as  an  Allegory,  al- 
though they  differed  among  themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  par^ 
ticular  expressions.  They  agreed  however,  for  the  most  part,  in 
considering  the  serpent,  as  something  else  than  a  mere  natural  eet' 
pent,  as  it  was  regarded  by  Josephus,  and  other  Jewish  interpreters. 
Some  affirmed,  that  the  serpent  was  simply  the  Devil, — an  opinion 
justly  controverted  by  Vitringa,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulties 
by  which  it  is  encompassed.  Others,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
older  Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters,  supposed  that  the  serpent  here 
spoken  of,  was  the  instrument  which  was  employed  by  the  Evil  Spir- 
it to  seduce  mankind.  So  it  is  explained  by  Augustine,  who  was 
followed  in  this  by  Luther  and  Calvin  ;  and  this,  from  their  time, 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Protestant  theologians,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  said  in 
the  original  text,  respecting  an  Evil  Spirit ;  but  as  the  serpent  is  here 
introduced  as  acting  and  speaking  after  the  manner  of  an  intelligent, 
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though  evil-dispo0ed  being ;  it  was  thought  fair  to  oonclode  that  an 
evil  being  actoally  spoke  through  the  serpent ;  and  so  has  it  been 
understood  even  among  modern  critics,  e.g.  by  Michadis  and 
Zacharia. 

This  exposition  respecting  the  Serpent  is  indeed  ancient ;  but 
still  we  can  find  no  distinct  traces  of  it  in  the  books  of  the  CHd 
Testament  written  before  the  Babylonian  exile ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore alike  unable  to  prove  or  disprove,  that  before  that  period  this 
passage  was  so  understood.  To  suppose  that  the  Serpent  in  this 
passage  was  the  instrument  of  an  invisible  being,  is  certainly  entire- 
ly in  the  spirit  of  the  most  ancient  people,  who  imagined  that  evil  and 
good  ^ints  were  every  where  active  in  all  the  evil  and  good  done  in 
the  world.  After  the  Babylonian  exile,  however,  we  find  it  expressly 
said  by  the  Jewish  teachers,  that  in  the  temptation,  an  evil  being 
was  invisibly  active  through  the  serpent.  This  point  may,  there- 
fore, be  one  of  those,  (of  which  we  find  many  relating  to  the  doctrine 
of  spirits,)  which  belong  to  the  later  disclosures  of  the  prophets; 
Tid.  Vol.  I.  §  58. — In  the  Apocryphal  books  before  Christ,  we  find 
it  said,  that  the  Devil  deceived  mankind,  and  brought  sin  and  death 
into  the  world  ;  e.  g.  Book  of  Wisdom,  1:  13,  14 ;  and  especially  2: 
23, 24  (9^oyfp  dtap6kov  x.  r.  it.)     This  is  conceded  on  all  hands. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  by  many  learned  men,  that  this  idea 
does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  and  they  appeal  to  2  Cor. 
11:  3,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  serpent  deceived  Eve,  and  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Devil ;  and  also  to  Rom.  5:  18,  where  Paul 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  Devil,  although  he  is  treating  of  the  origin 
of  evil.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said,  (a)  that  considering  how 
prevalent  this  explanation  was  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  neith- 
er he  nor  his  apostles  contradicted  it,  nor  said  any  thing  inconsis- 
tent with  it ;  the  probability  is,  that  they  also  assented  to  it.  Mo> 
nis  seems  to  admit  this,  although  in  so  doing  he  cannot  be  altogeth- 
er consistent  with  himself. — But  (b)  it  deserves  also  to  be  consider- 
ed, that  there  are  many  allusions  and  references  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  this  interpretation  is  presupposed,  and  from  which 
it  appears,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  assented  to  it,  and  authoriz- 
ed it ;  e.  g.  John  8:  44,  dv&Qwnoxrovog  an  dgxv9 ;  1  John  3:  8, 
an  dpX^^  ^  duipokog  afAagtivu ;  also  the  titles  in  Revelation, 
dgajijiov  fiiyag,  6  oifig  6  apxalog,  'Rev.  12: 9,  sq.  From  these  texts 
we  can  see,  how  the  text  2  Cor.  11:  3  is  to  be  understood.     The 
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New  Testament  writers,  therefore,  assumed  it  as  a  fact,  that  in 
some  way,  not  farther  determined,  the  Devil  was  concerned  in  the 
Temptation  of  man.  It  is  not,  however,  expressly  said  in  any  one 
passage,  that  the  Devil  spoke  through  the  serpent. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  interpretation  formerly  adopted 
by  Theologians,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Allegorists  and  to  the  class 
of  interpreters  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  were,  among  the  more 
ancient,  Aug.  Pfeiffer,  Dubia  vexata,  cap.  6 ;  among  the  more 
modem.  Job.  Balth.  Liiderwald,  Die  allegorische  Erklarung  der 
drey  ersten  Capitel  Mosis,  u.  s.  w.  in  ihrem  Ungrund  vorgestellt, 
Helmstadt,  1781,  8vo;  also  Karl  Traugott  Eifert,  Untersuchung 
der  Frage,  Konnte  nicht  die  Mosaische  Erzahlung  vom  Fall  buch- 
stiiblich  wahr,  und  durch  den  Fall  ein  erbliches  Verderben  auf  die 
Menschen  gekommen  seyn  ?  Halle,  1781 ;  especially  Storr,  De 
Protevangelio,  Tubingie,  1789  (in  his  Opuscula,  Tom.  II.  num  7) ; 
and  Koppen,  Die  Bibel  u.  s.  w.  Th.  II.  [To  this  Class  the  great 
body  of  American  theologians  belongs.] 

(3)  To  the  third  class,  belong  those  interpreters  who  consider 
this  narration  as  a  Mythus,  or  a  truth  invested  in  a  poetic  form. 
According  to  this  idea,  this  passage  has  been  interpreted  in  modern 
times  by  Eichhorn,  in  his  "  Urgeschichte ;''  in  such  a  way,  howev- 
er, that  he  allows  some  things  in  the  account  to  be  historical,  and 
others  allegorical.  Such,  in  some  respects,  is  also  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Rosenmiiller,  (Repertor.  Th.  I.  S.  IGO,)  who  supposes  that 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  was  taken  from  a  hieroglyphick  picture, 
i.e.  transferred  from  pictural  representation  to  alphabetic  signs. 
These  interpreters  have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  historical,  and  the 
mythical  or  allegorical  interpretations.  But  this  is  inadmissible. 
If  the  mythical  interpretation  is  adopted,  the  whole  narrative,  in  all 
its  parts,  must  be  considered  as  a  Mythus,  like  what  other  nations 
had,  in  order  to  represent  to  themselves,  each  in  its  own  way,  in  a 
distinct  and  vivid  manner,  the  first  sin  of  man,  and  its  consequences. 
So  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  Gabler,  and  many  others. — One  of  two  things 
must  be  admitted,  either  this  narrative  throughout  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  veritable  history  of  events  which  took  place  just  as  here 
related  (and  this  agrees  with  the  New  Testament) ;  or  it  is  wholly 
a  didactic  or  moral  fiction.  In  both  cases,  the  interpreter  must 
proceed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  particular  portions  of  this  ao* 
count  fix>m  the  same  principles.— It  is  undoubtedly  the  finct,  that  Mo* 
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MS,  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  took  this  accoont  (vid.  Vol.  I.  §  49), 
onderstood  these  expressions  jast  as  they  stand,  according  to  their 
literal  meaning ;  and  that  these  other  ideas  which  are  attached  to 
this  narrative  were  ascribed  to  it  at  a  later  period,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  more  to  the  tastes  and  feehngs  of  cnltivated  and  specalatire 


In  confirmation  of  the  internal  truth  and  consistency  of  this  nai^ 
ratiTe,  let  the  ibllowing  things  be  considered  ;  and  they  are  equally 
deserring  of  notice,  whether  this  passage  be  literally  or  historically 
understood.  Conversation  with  animals  is  something,  which  to  man 
in  his  natural  ccmdition  and  before  the  refinements  of  social  Hie,  is 
perfectly  common,  and  by  no  means  strange  and  incredible.  How 
ofien  is  it  the  case  with  children,  (even  with  those  too,  who 
are  somewhat  grown  up,)  that  they  address  inanimate  things,  and 
still  more  firequently  living  creatures,  imagining  what  they  would 
answer,  and  then  replying  to  them  in  turn  I  They  will  often,  too, 
relate  to  others  the  conversations  they  have  had  with  the  animals 
iround  them.  Hence  the  fables  of  iEsop  were  more  agreeable,  and 
ifflpressive,  and  less  strange  and  startling  even  to  mature  minds  in 
the  ancient  world,  than  now.  Hence,  too,  the  supposition  which 
once  prevailed  even  in  the  heathen  world,  that  in  the  golden  age 
beasts  actually  spake. — Again,  the  author  understood  the  speaking 
of  Crod  here  mentioned,  as  real  articulate  speech ,  perhaps  with  a 
Toice  of  thunder.  For  the  idea  was  very  prevalent  in  the  ancient 
world,  that  the  Deity  was,  as  it  were,  personally  present,  and  ap- 
peared to  the  men  of  early  times  in  the  most  free  and  familiar  inter- 
course ;  somewhat  as  the  gods  were  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to 
have  associated  with  men  in  the  heroic  ages ;  vid.  Vol.  I.  ^  54, 1. 

This  whole  representation,  however,  whether  it  be  fact  or  moral 
fiction,  is  entirely  conformed  to  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and 
describes,  in  a  manner  perfectly  true,  the  history  of  the  temptation 
and  sin  of  man,  as  it  is  witnessed  erery  day,  through  the  impression 
which  sensible  objects  make  upon  him. — Here  then,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  our  first  parents,  two  things  are  shown :  the  way  in  which  sin 
commonly  arises,  and  the  way  in  which  it  actually  first  entered  the 
world.  In  this  however,  there  is  a  difference,  that  in  the  case  of  our 
fim  parents,  they  had  come  to  maturity  without  having  yet  sinned. 
The  first  sin  committed  upon  earth  was  one  of  momentous  conse- 
qnenoesy  fi>r  themselves  and  their  posterity. — In  looking  at  this 
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transaction,  we  are  again  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  the  state  of 
innocence  in  which  our  first  parents  were  placed,  was  a  state  of  im- 
maturity, of  childhood,  and  infantine  simplicity  ;  and  that  they  then 
had  no  very  extended  knowledge  or  experience.  They  were  deceiv- 
ed in  nearly  the  same  way,  as  an  innocent  and  inexperienced 
child  is  now  deceived.  In  this  point  of  view,  this  narrative  has  been 
very  justly  apprehended  even  by  Morus,  p.  99,  n.  1. 

[Note.  There  is  an  interesting  Essay  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Fall  in 
the  Appendix  to  Tboluck's  "  Lehre  yon  der  SQnde."  While  he  contends  for 
the  historic  fact  of  the  fall,  he  at  the  same  time  regards  the  representation  here 
given  of  this  fact  as  figurative,  and  finds  insuperable  objections  in  the  way  of 
the  literal,  and  very  plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  the  moral  interpretation. 
He  gives  the  following  as  the  moral  import  of  the  passage  :  "  Man  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  destination,  enjoyed  a  holy  innocence  in  which  he  knew  no 
other  will  than  that  of  God,  abandoned  this  state,  became  selfish  (autonomic), 
and  would  no  longer  acknowledge  the  divine  law  of  life  as  the  hif^hest." 
S.  266,  of  the  work  above  mentioned.  The  views  of  the  German  theologians 
on  this  subject  are  very  various ;  and  though  of\en  fanciful,  sometimes  deeply 
interesting  and  profound.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  some  of  the  more 
important  of  these,  which  the  ardent  student  of  theology,  who  wishes  to  over^ 
•tep  the  limit  of  merely  traditionary  ideas,  may  consult  at  his  leisure.  Cf. 
Schleiermacher,  Christ.  Glaub.  B.  II.  S.  59. — Schlegol,  Philosophie  der  Go- 
Bchichte,  B.  I.  S.  42, 43.— Herder,  Geist  der  Ebra.  Poosie,  B.  I.  S.  155.— To 
these  we  may  add  the  speculations,  ingenious  and  exciting,  even  when  un- 
founded and  fanciful,  of  Coleridge.  See  his  *'  Aids  to  Reflection,**  Notes,  pp. 
324, 325,— also  p.  176, 177.    Tr.] 

II.  Particular  expreuions  and  reprcsentatioDi. 

(1)  Respecting  the  divine  law,  the  transgression  of  it,  and  the 
temptation  ;  Gen.  2:  17,  coll.  v.  9,  and  chap.  3:  1 — 6.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  name,  Tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  vid.  Vol. 
I.  ^  52,  II.  The  question  is  here  asked,  what  design  God  had  in 
view  in  giving  this  precept  ?  According  to  the  opinion  of  many 
theologians,  this  command  was  given  by  God  merely  for  the  sake  of 
putting  the  virtue  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  test,  there  being  no  in- 
jurious quality  in  the  tree  itself  which  should  lead  him  to  forbid  it ; 
and  so  they  suppose  that  the  punishment  of  death  threatened  and 
inflicted  by  God,  had  no  natural  connexion  with  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  but  depended  merely  upon  the  divine  will.  This 
is  supposed  by  Ernesti,  Vindicis  arbitrii  divini,  in  his  "  Opusc 
Theol.''  p.  231 ;  and  among  the  ancients  by  Theophilus,  Ad  Auto- 
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lyc  L.  II.  c.  35.     Bat  against  this  supposition,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons, both  of  an  internal  and  external  nature,  which  have  been  well 
exhibited  by  Michaelis,  Von  der  Sunde,  S.  559.     The  fact  that  this 
forbidden  Tree  is  set  over  against  the  Dree  af  Life,  would  lead  us 
to  think,  that  it  was  in  itBdf  ^  poisonous  tree,  and  in  its  own  nature 
destractiye  to  man.     And  to  this  opinion  even  Morus  assents,  p.  102, 
§  16.     The  writer  here  designs  to  show,  by  what  natural  means 
the  life  of  man  was  to  have  been  prolonged,  according  to  the  divine 
appointment,  in  the  state  of  innocence ;  and  this  means  is  the  Tree 
«f  Life,  or  life-giving  Tree ;  and  afterwards,  by  what  means  death 
came  into  the  world  ;  namely  by  a  poisonous  tree.    It  is  against  the 
ktter,  which  bore  an  alluring,  beautiful  fruit,  that  God  warns  inex- 
perienced man,  as  a  father  cautions  his  child  not  to  taste  of  a  pleas- 
ant poison,  which  may  lie  in  his  way.     Since  man  entered  his  new 
abode  as  a  stranger,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  receive  all  neces- 
sary instructions  and  cautions  from  the  Being  who  prepared  it  fer 
him,  and  introduced  him  to  it.     Tasting  of  the  fruit  of  this  Tree, 
introduced  disorder  into  the  human  body,  which  from  that  time  for- 
ward was  subject  to  disease  and  death.     In  this  way  is  God  justifi- 
ed, as  every  one  can  see,  from  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  hu- 
man misery  ;  just  as  a  father  is  acquitted  from  blame  in  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  children,  if  he  had  before  cautioned  them  against  the 
poison.      In  this  way,  too,  every  one  can  understand  why   God 
should  require  obedience  from  man.     The  father  requires  obedience 
of  his  children,  because  he  knows  better  than  they  do,  what  is  best 
for  them.     For  the  same  reason,  should  we  unconditionally  obey 
God. — Nor  is  the  explanation  now  given,  by  which  the  forbidden 
fruit  is  considered  in  its  own  nature  poisonous,  a  new  explanation  ; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Chrysostom,  although  he  rejects  it. 

The  propriety  and  consistency  of  the  account  of  the  Temptation 
by  means  of  the  Serpent  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  remarks. 
The  Serpent  was  used  by  almost  all  the  ancient  nations,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  prudence,  adroitness,  and  cunning;  vid.  Matt.  10:  16.  2  Cor. 
11:3.  Eve  sees  a  serpent  upon  this  forbidden  Tree,  and  probably 
eating  of  its  fruits,  which  to  a  serpent  might  not  be  harmful.  And 
it  is  very  natural,  that  this  should  be  first  observed  by  the  woman, 
that  her  interest  and  curiosity  should  have  been  arrested  by  the  sight, 
and  that,  with  her  greater  susceptibilty  to  temptation,  her  desires 
should  have  been  first  kindled,  and  she  first  seduced  from  obedi- 
VoL.  II.  5 
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ence.  Paul  mentions  it  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  woman  first 
sinned,  1  Tim.  2:  14 ;  coll.  Sir.  25:  32,  mo  yvpMxog  dgxn  afiag- 
rtag.  We  may  compare  with  thb  part  of  the  narrative,  the  Gre- 
cian Mythus  of  Pandora. — As  to  what  follows,  we  rery  nataraUy 
understand,  that  Eve  reflected  upon  what  she  had  seen,  and  ex- 
pressed her  thoughts  in  words  :  "  The  Seipent  is  a  very  livdy  and 
knowing  animal,  and  yet  it  eats  of  the  fruit  which  is  forbidden  us. 
This  fruit  cannot  therefore  be  so  hurtful,  and  the  prohibition  may 
not  have  been  meant  in  earnest ;  etc." — the  same  fallacies  with 
which  men  still  deceive  themselves,  when  the  objects  of  sense  en- 
tice and  draw  them  away.  The  fact  which  she  observed,  that  the 
Serpent  ate  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  Tree  without  harm,  excited 
the  thought,  which  in  vs.  4,  5,  are  represented  as  the  words  of  the 
Serpent,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  eat  ^  this  fruit.  It  did  not 
seem  to  occasion  death,  and  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  rather  to 
impart  health,  vigor,  and  intelligence,  as  was  proved  from  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Serpent,  which  remained  aflcr  eating  it  well  and  wise. 
''Consider  me,"  the  Serpent  might  have  seemed  to  her  to  say, 
"  how  brisk,  sound,  and  cunning,  I  am  ;  etc."  Now,  as  she  knows 
of  no  being  who  surpasses  man  in  wisdom,  excepting  God  only,  she 
supposes,  in  her  simplicity,  that  if  she  became  wiser  than  she  then 
was,  she  should  be  Uke  God,  Meanwhile,  the  desire  afler  that 
which  was  forbidden  became  continually  more  irresistible.  She 
took  of  the  fruit  and  ate.  The  man,  who,  as  is  common,  was  weak 
and  pliable  enough  to  yield  to  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  received 
the  fruit  from  her,  and  ate  with  her. 

All  this  may  have  been  as  now  stated,  even  on  the  supposition, 
so  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world,  and  fully  authoriz- 
ed in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  Evil  Spirit  had  an  agency  in  this 
transaction.  This  supposition  can  occasion  no  alteration  in  the  ver- 
bal explanation  of  this  record.  Satan  can  be  allowed  to  be  no  oth- 
erwise concerned  in  this  affair,  than  as  instigator  and  contriver ; 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  malicious  and  crafly  man,  who 
might  secretly  injure  another,  by  tempting  him,  either  by  words  or 
in  any  other  way,  to  taste  of  a  poisonous  article. — ^Those  to  whom 
the  real  speaking  of  the  Serpent  seems  strange  and  incredible,  may 
understand  it  as  above. 

Now  it  was  in  this  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  which  made 
strict  abstinence  from  the  forbidden  Tree  binding  upon  them,  that 
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tbeir  sin  is  placed ;  and  it  is  this  which  the  Apostle  calls  nuQunoii, 
Rohl  5:  19.  The  rbing  desires  which  our  first  parents  felt  to  eat 
the  firoit,  were  founded  in  their  nature,  and  were  not  imputed  to 
them  as  sin.  Nor  is  the  springing  up  of  involuntary  desire  in  the 
heart  of  man  ever  considered  in  Scripture  as  sin ;  but  merely  the 
entertaining,  cherishing,  and  accomplishing  of  this  desire;  vid. 
James  1: 14. — The  sin  of  our  first  parents,  then,  properly  consisted 
in  this,  that  they  were  not  implicitly  obedient  to  God,  as  Paul  re- 
■larks  in  the  passage  just  cited.  This  disobedience  to  God  is  the 
greatest  wrong,  and  draws  after  itself  inevitably  the  most  injurious 
eoosequences,  whether  it  is  shown  in  greater  or  smaller  instances. 
C£  1  Sam.  15:  23.  They  did  what  God  had  forbidden,  under  the 
impression  which  men  are  accustomed  to  have  in  such  cases,  that  it 
was  something  trifling  and  of  little  import. — From  this  first  act, 
there  now  arose  in  their  minds,  alienation  from  God,  distrust  of 
him,  the  desire  of  independence  of  him,  etc.  They  began  to  say^ 
'  that  God  had  not  allowed  them  to  be  like  himself,'  etc. — thoughts 
fiom  which  they  should  have  shrunk  with  abhorrence,  and  banished 
instantly  from  their  hearts. 

(2)  The  consciences  of  this  transgression  are  narrated,  vs.  7, 
aq.  The  author  does  not  give  such  a  representation,  as  would  lead 
us  to  think  that  all  piety,  virtue  and  religion  ceased  with  man,  im- 
mediately upon  his  first  transgression.  For  we  see  in  the  sequel, 
that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  were  perpetuated  in  the 
&mily  of  Adam.  We  perceive  too,  that  our  first  parents  felt  re- 
pentance and  shame  afler  the  fall,  and  these  feelings  are  sufficient 
proof,  that  morality  and  rectitude  .were  not  wholly  obliterated  by 
the  Fall.  Some  theologians  maintain,  that  by  the  Fall  man  lost  the 
Image  of  God;  but  this  is  denied  by  others.  And  both  may  be 
true,  according  as  the  image  of  God  is  understood  in  a  wider  or 
more  narrow  sense.  The  whole  dispute  is  more  respecting  words, 
than  things  ;  vid.  Vol.  I.  §53,  ad  finem,  and  ^  54. — The  author  pla- 
ces the  consequences  of  this  transgression  in  the  following  partic- 
ulars; viz. 

(a)  In  the  disturbed  balance  of  the  powers  and  inclinations 
of  man,  and  in  the  preponderance  which  the  impulses  of  sense  now 
obtained  over  reason.  For  this  balance  and  harmony  of  powers 
was  that  which  constituted,  according  to  the  account  of  Moses,  the 
principal  advantage  of  the  state  of  innocence.    That  this  was  the 
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comequence  of  the  first  transgression  is  clearly  taught  by  Moses,  in 
the  expression,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked,  which  may  be 
euphemistically  expressed  as  ibliows :  '  they  felt  the  motions  of  sense 
uncommonly  strong,  which  they  were  no  longer  able  to  control  as 
heretofore,  but  by  which  they  were  now  governed  ;  whence  the  feel- 
ing of  shame  arose  in  their  minds ;'  as  is  still  the  case  with  inno> 
cent  youth,  when  it  first  begins  to  have  such  desires.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  considered  as  also  the  effect  of  the  harmful  fruit 
which  had  been  eaten  by  them,  by  which  their  nerves  were  strong- 
ly excited.  For  there  are  many  poisonous  plants,  by  which  violent 
excitement  is  imparted  to  the  nerves,  and  by  which  great  disorder  is 
produced  both  in  soul  and  body, — spasmodic  affections,  stupefaction, 
and  delirium ;  such  are  Belladonna,  Opium,  Thorn-apple,  and  Hem- 
lock. This  supposition  will  at  least  serve  to  render  the  subject 
more  intelligible,  and  to  explain  how  this  effect  may  have  been  pro- 
pagated from  Adam  to  his  posterity  ;  although  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  understand  this  effect  as  a  physical  one  ;  and  at  all 
events,  this  should  not  be  brought  into  popular  instruction,  as  it  is 
merely  conjectural.* 

*The  views  here  expressed  respecting  the  nature  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  the  consequences  of  eating  it  upon  our  first  parents,  are  the  basis  of  our 
Author's  ideas  respecting  the  natural  character  of  man ;  they  ought  therefore 
to  be  carefully  examined  here,  where  they  are  first  introduced.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  Dr.  Knapp's  love  of  plainness  and  simplicity  of  interpretation,  and 
his  aversion  to  the  metaphysical  and  speculative  spirit  of  bis  tiroes,  should 
liave  inclined  him  to  sentiments  like  those  which  ho  has  hero  expressed  re- 
specting the  narrative  in  Genesis.  Indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  result  fairly 
from  adopting  and  carrying  through  the  principle  of  Literal  interpretation  in 
application  to  this  passage.  To  the  same  conclusion  substantially  were  Mi- 
chaelis  and  Reinhard  brought  before  him,  by  reasoning  on  the  same  principles. 
But  we  ought  to  hesitate  before  adopting  principles  which  strip  this  opening 
page  of  human  history  of  its  chief  moral  and  religious  interest,  and  substitute 
transactions  so  unimportant  and  even  trivial.  To  teach  that  the  Forbidden 
Tree  was  one  of  physical  poison, — that  on  this  account  mainly,  and  not  for  the 
pnrpose  of  testing  their  obedience,  our  first  parents  were  warned  against  it, — 
that  by  seeing  a  serpent  feed  un  it  with  impunity,  they  falsely  concluded  they 
might  do  80, — that  having  thus  by  mistake  been  led  to  taste  of  it,  their  nerves 
were  excited,  their  passions  inflamed,  and  reason  weakened, — and  lastly  that 
the  propagation  of  this  physical  disorder  is  the  cause  of  the  universal  predom- 
inance of  sense  over  reason,  in  short  of  human  depravity, — these  are  proposi- 
tions BO  strange,  that  we  must  wonder  how  they  could  have  been  soberly  pro- 
pounded by  writers  of  such  eminence. 
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*he  conseqaences  of  the  first  transgression  are  b^  in  still 
Is.  Physical  evils  are  usaally  regarded  as  the  conseqaen- 
utecedent  moral  faults ;  and  experience  shows  this  to  be 
though  mistakes  are  easily  made  in  applying  this  principle 

snlar   cases. When  man  was  more  perfect    and  lived 

s  of  innocence,  he  bore  none  of  those  loads  which  he  is  now 
» sustain ;  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  tilling  the  ground 
ariness ;  he  Jived  free  from  care,  needed  no  clothing,  etc. ; 
.  I.  ^  56.  All  this  now  ceased  ;  and  the  evils  which  began 
LT  were  regarded  as  the  consequences  of  the  FaU,  and  as  pun- 
s  inflicted  by  the  Deity.  Hence  it  is  related,  v.  8,  that  God 
solemn  judgment  upon  our  first  parents,  and  pronounced 
Dtence.  And  this' was  done  in  a  Thunder-storm^  which  took 
p:i  nv^  ,  i.  e.  at  eventide,  when  the  cool  evening  wind  be- 
llow at  sunset,  as  it  does  in  the  east.     This  term  is  used  in 


nda  of  a  particular  cast,  which  had  been  diigusted  with  the  aasomp- 
>hi]o0ophy  and  wearied  with  travelling  through  its  thorny  mazes,  lo 
id  easy  a  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  our  present  condition,  might 
furnish  repose.  But  a  just  and  unpcrverted  critical  taste  must  be 
with  an  interpretation  so  flatly  and  frigidly  ad  littram^  as  that  which 
iggested. 

I  narrative  is  to  retain  the  least  doctrinal  interest,  it  must  be  regarded 
ting  the  trial  of  man  as  to  oheditnct  to  the  dicine  toUl,  and  the  unhap- 
of  this  trial.  And  if  this  meaning  be  extracted  from  this  history, 
»f  so  much  conseqaence  whether  it  be  by  an  allegorical  or  literal  in- 
lon.  But  to  make  this  tiie  history  of  the  imprudent  conduct  of  Adam 
in  eating  of  a  fruit  of  whoso  fatal  qualities  they  had  been  forwarned, 
poisoning  themselves,  is  to  empty  it  of  its  high  interest,  as  the  ac* 
the  birth  of  Sirif  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  common-place  story,  unworthy 
ce  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  man.  It  was  well  said  by  Theophilus 
:h  long  ago,  *'  that  it  was  not  the  Tree,  but  the  Disobedience,  which 
1  in  itself/  Contra  Autyl.  Luther,  too,  who  in  general  followed  the 
terpretation,  says  with  regard  to  this  passage,  **  Adam  indeed  stuck 
into  the  Apple;  but  he  set  them,  too,  upon  a  thorn,  which  was  the 
rod  and  disobedience  against  him  ',  and  this  was  the  proper  cause  of 
ry,"  Com.  on  Gen.  2:  5. 

of  the  remoter  consequences  of  Knapp's  view  of  the  transgression  of 
3arents  and  its  influence  on  their  posterity,  are  not  less  singular,  than 
ippearance  of  his  interpretation.  If  the  result  of  the  Fall  to  Adam 
^'sical  disorder  which  we  inherit  from  him,  then  it  would  seem  that  in 
t  man  might  be  restored,  a  physical  cure  ought  flrst  to  be  efiected, 
irst  Htep  towards  his  recovery  should  be  a  medical  prescription.  But 
»rc  hereafter.— Tr.] 
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opposition  to  tii^n  tin ,  meridies,  Geo.  18:  1. — Man  kid  himseU 
the  natural  effect  of  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  wrong;  i 
then  comes  the  trial.  AH  this  is  perfectly  natural,  and  like  w! 
we  see  every  day  in  the  case  of  crime,  and  of  an  evil  cooacien 
Men,  as  here,  fear  the  presence  of  God,  and  wish  to  conceal  thi 
selves  from  him ;  although  they  wdl  know,  that  this  is  impoHil 
It  is  hard  for  them  to  acknowledge  their  sins,  repent  of  them  i 
confess  them.  They  seek  vain  excuses,  and  throw  off  the  gi 
ftom  themselves  to  others ;  Eve  upon  the  Serpent,  and  Adam  uf 
Eve.  And  indeed  in  these  words,  the  woman  which  thod  gate 
iMe,  Adam  seems  to  throw  the  guilt  upon  God ;  as  much  as  to  a 
*  hadst  not  thou  given  her  to  me,  this  e? il  had  not  been  done.' 

But  the  most  distinct  punishment  for  the  transgression  of  tht 
vine  Law,  was  this,  that  they  must  die ;  Gen.  2: 17.  eoU.  3:  19. 
the  former  of  these  texts,  the  phrase  is,  n^73n  n^X3  (best  rendei 
by  Symmachus,  &VfjTog  loti) ;  in  the  latter,  thou  shaU  return  to  i 
earth  from  whence  thou  wast  taken.  In  the  latter  passage,  therefix 
it  can  be  only  mortality  which  is  spoken  of;  and  the  theologi 
distinction  of  spiritual,  bodily,  and  eternal  death,  has  no  connezi 
with  this  passage.  Some  theologians  assert  even,  that  it  does  i 
relate  to  bodily  death  at  all,  but  only  to  spiritual  and  eternal.  I 
Calovius,  Seb.  Schmidt,  Fecht,  etc. — This  mortality  now  was  t 
consequence  of  the  harmful  fruit  they  had  eaten,  just  as  their  imm< 
tality  was  described  as  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  eating  oft 
Tree  of  Life.  And  as  men  were  henceforward  to  be  deprived  of  ii 
mortality,  they  were  no  more  permitted  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  m 
were  therefore  removed  by  God  from  the  Garden ;  vs.  22 — ^24. 
the  same  way,  that  their  removal  from  the  Garden  is  represented 
an  act  of  God,  are  we  to  understand  the  direction  that  they  shn 
be  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts  (''  God  made  them  coats  of  skim 
as  it  is  said  v.  21 ) ;  viz.  as  an  instruction  which  they  received  < 
rectly  and  immediately  from  God ;  for  it  was  a  common  opini 
throughout  the  ancient  world,  that  God  had  directly  communicat 
to  men  the  knowledge  of  many  useful  inventions. 

In  the  words,  v.  22,  "  Adam  has  become  like  one  of  us,  kno 
ing  good  and  evil,"  there  is  something  ironical,  and  they  refer 
V.  5 ;  as  much  as  to  say  :  '  we  see  now  how  it  is ;  man  wished 
become  wise  and  like  to  God ;  but  in  breaking  the  commandme 
of  God,  he  acted  like  a  fool.' — Others  render  these  words,  *  Ae  w^ 
'    like  one  of  us,  but  now  is  so  no  more.' 


AND  OF  THB  SERPENT.  39 

With  te&peci  to  the  cane  pronounced  upon  the  Serpent,  v.  14, 
■Hj  diflicalties  are  found.  How  can  the  Serpent,  which,  even 
i^poniig  it  the  instrument  of  the  Devil,  was  an  innocent  cause  of 
tht  Temptation,  have  been  punished  ?  This  certainly  does  not 
t&tm  to  agree  with  our  present  ideas  of  punishment  and  what  con- 
siytteB  capaehj  tor  it  But  if  we  notice  the  conduct  of  children, 
ud  of  rode  and  uncultivated  men,  we  shall  find  a  solution.  God 
dnk  with  men  mwre  kumano^  and  condescends  in  his  conduct  to 
Ihtir  limiled  and  ioftntine  comprehensions.  When  children  are  in- 
jmtd  by  an  animal,  or  even  by  an  inanimate  thing,  they  often  pro- 
as0d  m  the  nae  way,  as  they  would  with  one  like  themselves.  The 
MBse  of  the  iDJory  which  they  have  experienced,  and  the  displeasure 
vfcaeh  they  naturally  feel,  leads  them  to  wish  fi>r  recompense ;  and 
Ihey  feel  a  kind  of  satisfaction,  when  the  cause  of  the  injury  done 
I,  even  if  it  be  a  lifeless  object,  is  in  their  view  repaid.  To 
conceptions  does  God  here  condescend ;  and  designs  to  im- 
Bpon  the  minds  of  our  first  parents  by  this  vivid  representation, 
Ae  idea,  that  the  Tempter  in  this  transaction  would  not  go  unre- 
vaidedf  and  that  every  tempter  must  expect  to  receive  firom 
Um  nnavoidaUe  and  severe  punishment  This  is  the  doctrine, 
wbieh  18  taught  them  in  this,  so  to  speak,  sensible  manner.  The 
pnniihment  inflicted  upon  the  invisible  agent  concerned  in  this 
tenptaljon  could  not  be  made  obvious  to  them ;  it  must  therefore 
be  made  to  ^  upon  the  instrument.  Enough  for  them,  that  they 
coold  derive  fiom  the  punishment  of  the  Serpent  this  doctrine, 
which,  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  were,  could  have  been  in  no 
•cber  way  made  so  obvious  and  impressive.  Hence  the  fear  and 
dread  of  the  serpent  which  is  felt  by  man  and  beast.  It  is  the  im- 
I0e  of  baseness,  and  cleaves  to  the  ground. — To  eat  dust,  is  a  figu- 
rative expression,  denoting  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground^  laid  in  the 
iut.  Is.  49:  23.  So,  to  eat  ashes,  Ps.  102:  10,  and  the  phrase  Au- 
iwa  mre  wumordit,  used  by  Virgil  with  respect  to  one  struck  dead 
to  the  earth.  C£  Hom.  Odyss.  XXII.  269. 

(3)  y.  15,  ImU  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
ktmeen  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
sWr  bndse  his  heel—9'yi  in  the  first  case  denotes  the  posterity  of 
tk  Serpent, — the  serpent-race ;  in  the  second  case,  either  collective- 
ly, the  posterity  of  Eve,  yiwrjioi  yuvaixoiv.  Matt  11:  11 ;  or  one  of 
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this  posterity,  a  descendant^  or  son  of  Eve ;  for  in  this  latter  sent 
may  rnt  in  the  singular  be  taken,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom 
e.  g.  Gen.  4:  25.  Taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  referred  to  the  Messiai 
the  second  Adam,  who  even  by  the  later  Jews  was  denominated  :p*\ 
the  descendant  sometimes  of  Adam  and  sometimes  of  Abrahan 
vid.  Gal.  5:  16,  and  Wetstein  ad.  h.  1. — These  words  admit  of 
threefold  construction,  neither  of  which  is  inconsistent  with,  or  entir 
ly  excludes  the  others ;  and  either  of  which  contains  instructioQ  i 
those  to  whom  these  words  were  first  addressed,  and  to  their  poate 
ity. 

(a)  If  these  words  are  referred  to  the  serpent  here  visible,  tl 
sense  is :  'It  is  my  will,  that  enmity  should  exist  between  thee,  an 
the  woman,  between  thy  breed,  and  her  descendants ;  i.  e.  thei 
shall  be  a  constant  hatred  between  the  human  and  the  serpent  rao 
Men  shall  aim  at  thy  head,  and  thou  at  their  heel,  i.  e.  they  shi 
seek  thy  life,  and  thou  shalt  seek  to  injure  them,  by  thy  poisonoi 
bite,  whenever  thou  canst'  Cf.  Zacharia,  Bibl.  Theol.Th.  II.  S.  311 
and  Repert.  IV.  250,  f. 

(6)  Every  thing  which  took  place  here  was  designed  to  gif 
moral  instruction  to  our  first  parents.  In  this  way,  it  was  intende 
to  teach  them  respecting  the  external  occasions  and  exdtemenis  i 
sin ;  and  by  means  of  the  Serpent,  this  lesson  was  made  plain  an 
obvious  to  their  senses.  Hence  we  have  in  these  words  the  foHov 
ing  maxim  :  '  Thou  and  thy  posterity  (i.  e.  all  men)  will  have  froi 
henceforward  a  constant  warfare  against  sin  to  maintain.  The  vif 
tory  of  man  over  the  Tempter  and  his  seductions  will  be  difficult  ao 
uncertain  ;  they  will  be  in  constant  contention  with  each  other,  ao 
men  will  not  come  off  uninjured,  nor  will  they  remain  hereafter  m 
seduced,  and  must  always  feel  the  injurious  consequences  of  tran 
gression.' 

(c)  If  3^*nt  in  the  second  case  denotes  a  single  individual  amoi 
the  descendants  of  Adam,  it  refers  to  the  Messiah,  who  has  destro 
ed  the  power  of  the  Tempter  and  of  Sin,  and  who  has  also  made 
possible  for  all  his  followers  to  overcome  them ;  vid.  1  John  3: 
Our  first  parents  could  not  indeed  have  understood  these  words 
a  distinct  prophecy  respecting  the  Messiah  ;  for  they  were  not  ab 
at  that  time  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  in  all  its  cxten 
nor  is  this  text  ever  cited  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  prophecy  i 
specting  Christ.    From  these  words,  however,  they  could  easily  d 
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§  76.  Of  the  imputation  of  the  sin  of  our  first  ptwents. 

It  is  taught  in  Theology,  that  the  transgression  of  the  progeni- 
tors of  mankind,  had  a  twofold  influence  upon  their  posterity  ;  viz. 
a  physiral  influence,  in  the  propagation  of  sinful  desires  and  moral 
imperfection,  and  also  a  moral  influence,  which  is  commonly  con* 
sidered  as  prc^rly  imputationem  peccati  Adamitici,  These  two  do 
not  necessarily  belong  together,  although  imputatio  and  peccatum 
originale  have  been  oflen  connected  together  by  Theologians. 
They  may  however  be  distinguished ;  and  one  may  easily  affirm  mor- 
al corruption  while  he  denies  imputation,  and  the  reverse.  We  shall 
therefore  first  treat  of  imputation,  and  then  show  how,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  the  two  are  united. 

Now  whatever  diversity  there  may  exist  in  the  opinions  of  The* 
ologians  respecting  Imputation,  when  they  come  to  express  their 
own  views  definitely  ;  they  will  yet  for  the  most  part  agree,  that  the 
phrase,  God  imputes  the  sin  of  our  progenitors  to  their  posterity, 
means,  that  for  the  sin  committed  hy  our  progenitors^  God  punishes 
their  descendants.  The  term  to  impute  is  used  in  different  senses, 
(a)  It  is  said  of  a  creditor^  who  charges  something  to  his  debtor  as 
debt ;  like  'yqxy ,  and  koyiioftat  and  iXXoytot,  e.  g.  Philem.  v.  18. 
(6)  It  is  transferred  to  human  judgment,  when  any  one  is  punished 
or  declared  deserving  of  punishment.  Crime  is  regarded  as  a  debt, 
which  must  be  cancelled  partly  by  actual  restitution,  and  partly  by 
punishment,  (c)  This  now  is  applied  to  God,  who  imputes  sin, 
when  he  pronounces  men  guilty,  and  treats  them  accordingly  ;  i.  e. 
when  he  actually  punishes  the  sin  of  men  (i*)!^  ^^n,  XoyiCfO&€i$ 
ufAUQxluv,  Ps.  32:  2).  The  one  punished  is  called  y\:p  fitt73  in  op- 
position to  one  to  whom  npnxb  auJtl ,  who  is  rewarded,  Ps.  106: 31. 
Rom.  4:  3. 

In  order  to  learn  what  is  taught  in  the  theological  schoob  on  this 
subject,  we  must  pursue  the  historic  method,  or  we  shall  grope  in 
the  dark. 

I.  OpiDiou  of  the  Jewi. 

The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  called  in  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
or  any  where  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  name  of  imputation,  al- 
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Ihoogh  Uie  doctrine  of  impatation  is  contained  in  it,  as  we  shall  soon 
see.  Bat  in  the  writings  of  the  Talmudists  and  of  the  Rahbins,  and 
sdll  earlier  in  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrases  on  the  Old  Testament,  we  find 
it  asserted  in  so  voMtS  words,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  were  pun- 
ished with  bodily  death  on  account  of  his  first  sin,  although  they 
Ihemaelv'es  had  never  sinned.  Cf.  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrase  on  Ruth 
4: 23,  **  Becanse  Eve  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  are  subject  to  death."  In  this  way  they  accounted  to 
thegiBoives  for  the  death  of  the  greatest  saints,  who,  as  they  suppos- 
ed, kad  never  themselves  sinned.  They  taught  also,  than  in  the 
peraon  of  Adam,  the  whole  multitude  or  mass  of  his  posterity  had 
sinned.  Yid.  the  Commentators  on  Rom.  V. ;  especially  Wetstein 
and  Koppe.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  this  doctrine  was 
wideJj  prevalent  among  the  Jews.  It  is  clearly  taught  by  Paul  in 
Rooa.  5:  12 — 14,  and  is  there  placed  by  him  in  intimate  connexion 
with  the  more  peculiar  Christian  doctrines.  Jfi  this  passage,  he  has 
employed  exactly  the  same  expressions  which  we  find  among  the 
Rabbins.  ^ 

How  was  ikii  doctrine  developed  and  brought  to  such  clearness 
among  the  Jews  7    They  proceeded  from  the  scriptural  maxim,  that 
man  was  created  immortal,  and  that  the  death  of  Adam  was  a  con- 
seqaence  of  his  transgression.     And  since  all  the  posterity  of  Adam 
die,  although  all  have  not  themselves  sinned  (e.  g.  children)  ;  they 
eoQcloded,  that  these  too  must  endure  this  evil  on  account  of  Adam's 
transgression.     Cf.  Book  of  Wisdom  2:  ^,24.     Sirach  25:  32,  ini 
pniuxog  UQX^  lafiagtlag,  %al  dv  amijv  ano&vtjaxofiiv  xrayrfC.— 
Farther  than  this,  which  is  evidently  founded  in  the  Scriptures, 
they  did  not  go.     In  order  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  and  render  it 
plain,  they  probably  resorted  to  some  analogies ;  such,  for  example, 
IS  the  fact,  that  children  must  often  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  their 
parents,  in  which  they  had  no  share  ;  and  that  according  to  the  Law 
of  Moses,  the  iniquity  of  parents  was  visited  upon  the  children  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generation. — In  what  way  they  probably  con- 
ceived of  imputation,  and  formed  their  conclusions   about  it,  may 
be  seen   from  the   remarkable  passage,  Heb.  7:  9,  10.     The  pa- 
triarch  Levi,    (who,   according  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  receives  the 
tithes,)  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedec  in  the  person  of  Abraham  ;  i.e. 
it  is  to  be  considered  the  same  as  if  the  Levites  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
chisedec, when  Abraham  paid  them, /or  Levi  was  in  the  loins  of  his 
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father  Abraham,  when  he  met  Melchisedec,  i.  e.  he  already  existed 
in  Abraham,  although  he  was  not  yet  born.  What  Abraham  did  is 
to  be  considered  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  his  descendant ;  for  had 
he  lived  at  that  time,  he  would  have  done  the  jame  that  Abraham 
then  did. 


It.  Opinioni  of  the  New  Tettament  writen. 

This  doctrine  is  most  clearly  taught  in  Rom.  5: 12 — 14, — a  pas- 
sage which  is  very  variously  explained.  It  is  also  briefly  exhibited 
in  1  Cor.  15:21,  22.— Vid.  Tollner,  Theol.  Untersuchungen,  Theil 
I.  St.  2.  S.  56.  Modern  philosophers  and  theologians  have  found 
many  things  here  inconsistent  with  their  philosophical  systems. 
And  some  of  them  have  laboured  so  hard  and  long  upon  this  pas- 
sage, that  they  have  at  length  extorted  a  sense  from  it,  in  which 
nothing  of  imputation  could  any  longer  be  discerned  ;  and  this  is 
the  case  with  Doderlein  in  his  *'  Dogmatik."  They  did  not  consid- 
er, however,  that  Paul  here  makes  use  of  the  same  words  and 
phrases  which  were  then  common  among  the  Jews  on  the  subject  of 
Imputation,  and  that  he  could  not  therefore  have  been  otherwise  uih 
derstood  by  his  contemporary  readers ;  and  that  Paul  has  also  rea- 
soned in  the  same  way  on  another  subject,  Heb.  7: 9,  10;  cf.  No.  I. 

Paul  shows,  in  substance,  that  all  men  are  regarded  and  punish- 
ed by  God  as  sinners,  and  that  the  ground  of  this  lies  in  the  act 
of  one  man  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  deliverance  from  punishment  de- 
pends also  upon  one  man,  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  words  of  Paul  are 
not  perverted,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  Rom.  5:  12 — 14,  he  thus 
reasons  :  '  the  cause  of  the  universal  mortality  of  the  human  race, 
lies  in  Adam's  transgression.  He  sinned,  and  so  became  mortal. 
Other  men  are  regarded  and  treated  by  God  as  punishable,  because 
they  are  the  posterity  of  Adam,  the  first  transgressor,  and  consfr> 
quently  they  too  are  mortal.  Should  it  now  be  objected,  that  the 
men  who  lived  from  Adam  to  Moses  might  themselves  have  person- 
ally sinned,  and  so  have  been  punished  with  death  on  their  own  ao- 
count ;  it  might  be  answered,  that  those  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  Moses  had  no^  express  and  positive  law,  which  threatened  the 
punishment  of  sin,  like  those  who  lived  afler  Moses.  The  positive 
law  of  Moses  was  not  as  yet  given.     They  could  not  consequently 
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be  punished  on  account  of  their  own  transgressions,  as  no  law  was 
18  yet  given  to  them  ;  v.  14.  Still  they  must  die  like  Adam,  who 
transgressed  a  positive  law.  Hence  their  mortality  must  have  an- 
other cause,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
transgression.  And  in  the  same  way,  the  ground  of  the  justification 
of  man  lies  not  in  himself,  but  in  Christ, — the  second  Adam.' 

Such  is  the  argument  of  Paul  in  this  passage.  But  respecting 
ttemal  death,  or  the  torments  of  hell,  he  here  says  nothing,  and  is 
&r  from  implying,  that  on  account  of  a  sin  committed  by  another 
man  long  before  their  birth,  God  punishes  men  with  eternal  hell'' 
torments.  On  the  contrary  he  here  speaks  of  bodily  death  merely, 
as  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  And  herein  the  learned 
Jews  agreed  with  him.  And  in  the  passage  1  Cor.'15:  21,  sq., 
Paul  shows  that  the  Resurrection  to  a  blessed  immortality  will  be 
the  best  and  highest  proof  of  our  entire  restoration  through  Jesus 
Christ,  even  as  bodily  death  is  the  first  and  most  striking  proof  of 
oar  degeneracy  through  Adam.  [On  this  passage,  cf  Tholuck, 
Gomm.  ub.  Rom.  V. — Usteri,  Entwickel.  d.  paulin.  Lehrbegriffs. — 
Edwards,  Original  Sin,  Chap.  IV.  p.  352. — Stuart's  Commentary  on 
Rom.  V.  and  Excursus. — Tr.] 

in.  Hyiwthesea  of  Tbeologiani. 

The  greatest  difficulties  with  respect  to  this  doctrine  have  arisen 
from  the  fact,  that  many  have  treated  what  is  said  by  Paul  in  the 
fifth  of  Romans, — a  passage  wholly  popular,  and  any  thing  but  for- 
mally exact  and  didactic,  in  a  learned  and  philosophical  manner, 
and  have  defined  terms  used  by  him  in  a  loose  and  popular  way,  by 
logical  and  scholastic  distinctions.      We  do  not  find  any  where 
among  the  ancients,  in  their  popular  discourses,  an  exact  and  phi- 
losophically precise  use  of  terms  with  respect  to  the  consequences 
and  the /mR25A/7i6it^  of  sin.     They  frequently  use  the  word  punish- 
■oil  in  a  wider  sense,  in  which  it  is  here  and  elsewhere  employed 
by  Paul.     He  and  the  Jewish  teachers,  with  whom  in  this  particu- 
lar he  agrees,  use  punishment  {xatuxgifjia),  imputation  of  sin,  etc. 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  said  respecting  children,  for  exam- 
ple, that  they  are  punished  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  their  ances- 
tors, that  the  crimes  of  their  ancestors  are  imputed  to  them,  etc. ; 
ahhough  they,  in  their  own  persons,  had  no  share  in  the  guilt,  and 
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could  not  therefore,  in  the  strictest  philosophical  and  jaridicaJ  aenm, 
be  considered  as  the  subjects  of  imputation  and  punishment,  Tha 
family  of  a  Xraitor,  whose  name  is  disgraced,  and  whose  goods  ara 
confiscated,  are  thus  said  to  \>e  punished  on  his  account.  Respect* 
ing  Louis  XVI.  who  was  so  unfortunate,  and  suffered  so  much  in 
consequence  of  the  errors  of  his  predecessors  Louis  XIV.  and  XV., 
it  would  be  commonly  said  without  hesitation,  that  he  endured  ptM- 
ishment  on  their  account,  and  had  to  atone  for  or  expiate  their 
crimes.  Here,  what  is  merely  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  anoth- 
er, is  called,  from  some  analogy  between  them,  the  punishment  of 
one,  who  has  no  personal  guilt  in  the  matter.  Just  such  is  the  caaa 
here.  Mortality  was  to  Adam  the  punishment  of  his  sin,  strictly 
speaking.  His  posterity  are  also  mortal ;  since  a  mortal  cannot  be- 
get those  who  are  immortal.  With  them,  therefore,  mortality  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  but  not  their  punishment^  in  the 
proper  juridico-philosophical  sense  of  the  word, — because  they  them* 
selves  had  no  share  in  the  first  transgression.  Imputation^  there- 
fore, of  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  imputatum, 
does  not  exist  with  regard  to  us,  his  posterity  ;  since  we  only  suflfer 
the  baleful  consequences  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  of  which  we  oai^ 
selves  were  not,  however,  guilty,  and  for  which  we  cannot  therefore 
be  punished.  Speaking,  however,  in  a  loose  and  popular  way,  we 
may  call  what  we  endure,  punishment  and  imputation. 

By  this  observation,  many  difficulties  in  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture are  obviated.  So  when  Moses  says,  *'  the  iniquity  of  the  la- 
ther shall  be  visited  upon  his  posterity  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion" (of  Ezek.  18:  4,  20,  coll.  Jer.  31:  29,  30),  he  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  in  a  popular  way,  of  the  consequences  which  should 
befall  the  posterity  of  the  wicked  without  any  fault  of  their  own. 
When  on  the  other  hand  it  is  said,  "  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  father,"  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  maxim  of  justice,  and 
to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense.  Paul  himself  says  in  other  passa- 
ges, that  man  will  be  punished  solely  on  his  own  account,  Rom.  8: 
6.  1:  18,  sq.  Gal.  6:  5.  2  Cor.  5: 10.  In  these  he  speaks  sensu  prO' 
prio  etforensi.  He  also  teaches  expressly,  that  reward  and  punish- 
ment do  not  depend  upon  natural  birth  and  derivation,  Rom.  9:  11 ; 
and  Jesus  rejects  the  opinion  suggested  by  his  disciples,  that  the 
misfortune  of  the  one  born  blind  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  impnta- 
tion  of  the  guilt  of  his  parents,  John  9:  2,  3. 
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Bui  why  is  language  used  in  such  a  manner  with  regard  to  this 
in  the  Scriptures  1  The  principal  reason  why  the  word  pun-* 
18  aaed  in  this  connexion,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  there  is,  in 
all  the  iQortal  descendants  of  Adam,  a  preponderance  of  carnal  ap- 
petites and  passions,  and  that  they  are  invariably  seduced  by  these 
bMo  actual  sin,  and  so  become  punishable.  There  is  not  one  upon 
earth  who  remains  uncomipted,  and  consequently  all  are  rendered 
liable  to  punishment ;  vid.  Rom.  5:  12.  Eptf.  2:  3.  God  would  not 
treat  ail  men  as  sinners,  did  they  not  in  this  respect  resemble  Adam. 

We  findy  accordingly,  that  the  passage  in  Rom.  V.  was  never 
oiideratood  in  the  ancient  Grecian  Church,  down  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tary,  to  teach  imputation^  in  a  strictly  philosophical  and  judicial 
sense;  certainly  Origen  and  the  writers  immediately  suceeding 
him,  exhibit  nothing  of  this  opinion.  They  regard  bodily  death  as 
Ximueqmenee  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  not  as  a  punishment,  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  this  term.  Thus  Chrysostom  says,  upon 
Rom.  5:  12,  *JEudvov  niaomog  (jidip),  %al  oi  pti  g>ayovTig  ano 
tav  ivXov,  ftyopttaip  il  ixtivov  &vijtoL  And  Cyril  (Adv.  Anthro- 
poBL  c  8)  says,  ol  ytyopous  ii  aviov  {^Adap),  tig  ano  tp^agrov, 
fda^^  fi^vapep. 

The  Latin  church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  proper  seat  of  the 
Mrict  doctrine  of  imputation.  There  they  began  to  interpret  the 
words  of  Paul,  as  if  he  were  a  scholastic  and  logical  writer.  One 
ctoae  of  their  misapprehending  so  entirely  the  spirit  of  this  passage, 
wu,  that  the  word  imputare  (a  word  in  common  use  among  civil- 
iiDs  and  in  judicial  affairs)  had  been  employed  in  the  Latin  Ver- 
eioiii  in  rendering  v.  13  of  Rom.  V. ;  and  that  iq>*  a>  (v.  12)  had 
been  translated  in  quo,  and  could  refer,  as  they  supposed,  to  nobody 
bat  Adam.  This  opinion  was  then  associated  with  some  pe- 
coliar  philosophical  ideas  then  prevalent  in  the  West,  and  from  the 
whole  a  doctrine  de  Imputaiione  was  formed,  in  a  sense  wholly  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews,  to  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  Grecian 
Church. — We  may  hence  see  the  reason  of  the  fact,  that  the  Gre- 
cian teachers,  e.  g.  those  in  Palestine,  took  sides  with  Pelagius 
ipunst  the  teachers  of  the  African  church. 

The  following  are  the  principal  theories  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  Western  Church,  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  imputation,  and 
lo  Tindicate  ita  justice. 

(1)  The  oldest  hypothesis  is  that  which  affirmed,  that  all  the 
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posterity  of  Adam  were,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  already  in  him, 
and  sinned  in  him, — in  his  person ;  and  that  Adam's  sin  is,  there- 
fore, justly  imputed  by  God  to  all  his  posterity.  This  hypothesis 
has  its  ground  in  the  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  children  have  exist- 
ed either  in  reality,  or  at  least  potentially,  in  their  parents,  and  this 
as  far  back  as  Adam  ;  and  that  in  this  way,  the  souls  of  all  his  pos- 
terity participated  in  the  actions  done  in  his  person,  although 
they  themselves  were  never  after  conscious  of  such  action ;  vid.  VoL 
I.  §  57,  II.  3.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Traduciani,  which 
Tertullian  also  professed.  And  it  was  upon  this  ground  principally, 
that  the  strict  doctrine  of  imputation  was  maintained  in  the  Latin 
Church  ;  even  Ambrosius  placed  his  defence  of  it  upon  this  basis. 
But  this  doctrine  was  argued  with  the  greatest  zeal  by  Augustine 
in  opposition  to  Pclagius,  and  aflcr  his  time  was  generally  received 
in  the  Western  Church ;  although  Augustine  himself  was  oileD 
doubtful  in  respect  to  Traducianism.  What  Paul  had  taught  in  i 
loose,  popular  way,  respecting  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  wii 
now  taken  by  Augustine  and  his  followers  in  a  strict,  philosophical, 
and  legal  sense.  Ambrosius  says,  omnes  in  prima  homine  {iip*  cp) 
peccavimuSf  et  culpa  successio  ab  uno  in  omnes  transfusa  est,  Au- 
gustine says.  In  Adamo  omnes  peccaruni,  in  lumbis  Adami  ertd 
genus  humanum.  Also,  Infantes  ab  co  trahunt  peccati  reatum,  mor^ 
tisque  supplicium.  For  a  full  collection  of  Texts  on  this  controver- 
sy, vid.  Vossius,  Historia  Pelagiana.  [Vid.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  §80, 
Anmerk.  1,2. — Tr.]  In  form,  these  declarations  have  an  apparent 
resemblance  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  ;  but  the  resemblance  is  only 
apparent.  Augustine  understands  in  a  strictly  philosophical  sense, 
what,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  said  by  Paul  in  a  popular  man- 
ner. 

In  opposition  to  Augustine,  Pelagius  taught,  that  Adam  hart 
himself  alone,  and  not  his  posterity  by  his  transgression,  and  that  it 
would  be  unjust  for  God  to  impute  his  guilt  to  his  innocent  descm- 
dants  ; — a  doctrine  evidently  opposed  to  that  of  Paul. 

As  the  theory  of  Augustine  rests  upon  a  baseless  hypothesis,  it 
does  not  need  a  formal  refutation.  It  was  the  prevailing  theory 
among  the  schoolmen,  and  even  throughout  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  when  it  was  oontestr 
ed  by  the  French  Reformed  theologians,  Joshua  Placsus,  and  Mi>- 
ses  Amyraldus ;  who,  however,  were  violently  opposed.     In  Eng^ 
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Iindy  too,  it  was  contested  bj  Thomas  Burnet.  The  advocates  of 
this  theory  endeavoured  to  defend  it  by  means  of  the  theory  of 
spermatic  animalcula^  which  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  When  by  means  of  the  magnifying  gkiss,  these 
ipermaiic  animalcule  were  observed,  the  thought  occurred,  that  they 
were  the  cause  of  impregnation.  And  some  then  affirmed,  that  the 
•oqIs  of  all  men  were  in  Adam,  had  their  seat  in  these  invisible 
tnimalculs,  participated  in  every  thing  which  he  did,  and  conse- 
qoently  sinned  with  him. — While  therefore  the  biblical  theolo- 
gians of  the  Protestant  church  have  justly  held  fast  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation,  they  have  abandoned  the  theory  of  Augustine, 
because  this  does  not  accord  either  with  reason  or  with  Scripture, 
and  because  it  furnishes  no  adequate  vindication  for  God  in  this  pro- 
cedure. In  place  of  this  theory,  our  theologians  have  substituted 
others,  either  invented  by  themselves,  or  adopted  from  different  au- 
thorities. 

(2)  Many  have  inferred  the  justice  of  imputation  from  the  sup- 
position, that  Adam  was  not  only  the  natural  or  seminaiy  but  also 
the  wufral  head  of  the  human  race,— or  even  its  representative  and 
federal  bead.     They  suppose  accordingly,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is 
iniNited  to  us,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  the  doings  of  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  of  the  plenipotentiary  of  a  state,  are  imputed  to 
his  ftmily  or  state,  although  they  had  no  personal  agency  in  his  do- 
ings.   In  the  same  way,  they  suppose  Christ  took  the  place  of  all 
men,  and  that  what  he  did  is  imputed  to  them.     According  to  this 
theory,  God  entered  into  a  league  or  covenant  with  Adam,  and  so 
Adam  represented,  and  took  the  place  of  the  whole  human  race. 
This  theory  was  invented  by  some  schoolmen,  and  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  many  in  the  Romish    and  Protestant  Church  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  was  defended  even  in  the  eighteenth  century 
fay  some  Lutheran  theologians,  as  Pfaff  of  Tubingen,  some  of  the 
followers  of  Wolf,  (e.  g.  Capzov,  in  his  **  Comm,  de  Imputatione  fac- 
ti  proprii  ct  alieni")  and  Baumgarten,  in  his  Dogmatik,  and  dispu- 
tation, **  de  imputatione  peccati  AdamiticV^     But  it  was  more  par- 
ticularly favored  by  the  Reformed  tlieologians,  especially  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Cocceins  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  commence- 
sieat  of  the  eighteenth  century,  e.  g.  by  Witsius  in   liif  **  Oecono- 
nia  ibederum.*'    They  appeal  to  Ilosea  6:  7,  "  They  iransgressed 
the  covenant,  like  Adam,"  i.  c.  broke  the  divine  laws.    But  where 
Vol.  IJ.  7 
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is  it  said,  that  Adam  was  their  federal  head,  and  that  hb  transgres- 
sion is  imputed  to  them  ?  On  this  text,  Morus  justly  observes,  "  est 
roera  comparatio  Judaeorum  peccantium  cum  Adamo  peccante." 
Other  texts  are  also  cited  in  behalf  of  this  opinion. 

But  for  various  reasons,  this  theory  cannot  be  correct.  And  (a). 
The  descendants  of  Adam  never  empowered  him  to  be  their  repre- 
sentative, and  to  act  in  their  name.  (6)  It  cannot  be  shown  from  the 
Bible,  that  Adam  was  informed,  that  the  fate  of  all  his  posterity  was 
involved  in  his  own.  (c)  If  the  transgression  of  Adam  is  imputed, 
by  right  of  covenant,  to  all  his  posterity  ;  then  in  justice  all  their 
transgressions  should  be  again  imputed  to  him,  as  the  guilty  cause 
of  all  their  misery  and  sin.  What  a  mass  of  guilt,  then,  would 
come  upon  Adam  !  But  of  all  this,  nothing  is  said  in  the  Scriptures. 
(d)  The  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  cannot  bealledg- 
ed  in  support  of  this  theory.  For  this  is  imputed  to  men  only  by 
their  own  will  and  consent. — This  hypothesis  has  been  opposed, 
with  good  reason,  by  John  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  original  sin,  which 
will  be  hereafler  noticed. 

(3)  Others  endeavour  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  imputation  from 
the  scicntia  media  of  God,  or  from  his  foreknowledge  of  what  is  con- 
ditionally possible.  The  sin  of  Adam,  they  say,  is  imputed  to  us, 
because  God  foresaw,  that  eacji  one  of  us  would  have  committed  it, 
if  he  had  been  in  Adam's  stead,  or  placed  in  his  circumstances. 
Even  Augustine  says,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us  propter 
consensionem,  or  conscnsum  proisumptum.  This  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced, in  modern  times,  by  Reusch,  in  his  ''  Introductio  in  Theo- 
logiam  revelatam"  and  in  Brunquell's  work,  ''  Die  gute  Sache  Gottes, 
bey  Zurechnung  des  Falls,"  Jena,  1749.  But  it  is  a  new  sort  of 
justice,  which  would  allow  us  to  be  punished  for  sins  which  we  never 
committed,  or  never  designed  to  commit,  but  only  might  possiUy 
have  committed  under  certain  circumstances.  Think  a  moment, 
how  many  sins  we  all  should  have  committed  if  God  had  suffered  us 
to  come  into  circumstances  of  severe  temptation.  An  innocent  man 
might,  by  this  rule,  be  punished  as  a  murderer,  because  had  he  lived 
at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Night  in  1572,  he  might,  from  mis- 
taken zeal,  have  killed  a  heretic. 

(4)  Since  none  of  these  hypotheses  satisfactorily  explain  the  ma^ 
ter,  the  greater  part  of  the  moderate  and  biblical  theologians  of  the 
Protestant  church,  are  content  with  saying,  what  is  manifestly  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  consists  in 
the  preTailing  mortality  of  the  human  race,  and  that  this  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  impuiaiion  in  the  strict  judicial  sense,  but  rather  as  the 
coDseqoence  of  Adam's  transgression,  perhaps,  as  is  thought  by 
nme,  the  physical  consequence  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  which 
maj  certainly  be  inferred  from  Gen.  iii. — The  strict  doctrine  of  iifi- 
ttedJMtfe  impntation  was  by  no  means  universal  among  the  Protes- 
tant theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  as  is  justly  remarked 
by  Pftffy  Weismann,  Burnet,  and  others,  was  to  many  of  them  un- 
known, even  in  name.  The  common  theory,  dt  capite  morali  sivc 
fotderali  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  symbols. 

For  the  purposes  of  popular  instruction  let,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing biblical  statement  suffice  :  '  Adam,  on  account  of  his  transgres- 
sion of  the  divine  law,  was  punished  with  death,  and  from  thcnce- 
Eurward  became  mortal.  And  being  himself  mortal,  he  could  beget 
only  mortal  descendants ;  vid.  1  Cor.  15:  48 — 50,  coll.  Gen.  5:  3. 
Hence  we  and  all  men  are  mortal ;  and  the  ground  of  this  mortality 
lies  in  our  progenitors,  and  this  mortality  is  a  consequence  of  their 
transgression.'  In  conformity  with  these  views,  let  the  teacher  ex- 
plain the  passage  in  Rom.  V.  and  abstain  firom  all  subtleties  and 
learned  hypotheses. 

Note.  Works  on  Impatation  and  Original  Sin.  (1)  In  opposition  to  impu- 
tition  Mouu  ttrictUni,  and  also  to  the  doctrine  concerning  Original  Sin.  Of 
thete  there  hare  been  many  among  the  English  theologians  of  the  eighteenth 
eenCory.  Vid.  especially,  Dan.  Whitby,  De  imputatione  divina  peccati  Ada- 
aitici,  Londini,  1711,  translated  into  German  with  notes  by  Semler,  1775. — 
John  Taylor,  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  in  3  parts,  also  translated  in- 
to German.  At  a  later  period,  these  doctrines  were  investigated  by  the  pro- 
tastant  divines  and  philosophers  of  Germany,  and  partly  opposed ;  e.  g.  by 
ToUner,  Theol.  Untersuchnngen,  St.  [I.,  ab.  Rom.  v.  Eberhard,  Apologie 
das  Socrates,  Tb.  i.  and  ii. — Steinbart,  System  der  GlQckseligkeitslehre.  Je- 
rosalem,  Betrachtnngen,  Th.  II. 

3.  In  defence  of  these  doctrines,  and  in  opposition  to  the  works  above  men- 
tioned. Job.  Andr.  Cramer,  Ezercitationes  de  peccato  originali  adversus  Jo. 
Taylor,  Kopenbagen,  1766-67. — Sizt,  PrQfung  des  Systems  u.  s.  w.  St.  I.  (in 
opposition  to  Steinbart.)  The  work  entitled,  *'  FreymQthige  Prtlfung  des  Stein- 
birt'ahen  Christentbums"  (1792)  contains  also  many  excellent  and  just  obser- 
vations.— Seiler,  Von  der  ErbsQnde,  oder  dem  naturlichen  Vcrderben, — a  work 
directed  in  general  against  tlie  ancient  and  modern  objections  to  this  doctrine, 
t^eciaJly  those  of  Eberhard  and  Steinbart.—J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gedanken  Qber 
die  Lebre  der  Schrift  von  der  Sonde  nnd  Genugtbuung,  Gottingen  u.  Bre- 
1779,  8vo,— one  of  the  most  important  works  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
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He  lays  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  at  the  foundation,  and  then  endeaTon  to 
show  its  agreement  with  reason  and  experience,  and  to  vindicate  it  against  ob- 
jections. This  work  contains  many  very  excellent  and  ingenious  observa- 
tions. There  are  also  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Storr's  work, 
"  Zweck  des  Todes  Jesu,"  and  in  his  Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews.  Cf.  Kant,  Vom  radikalen  Bosen. — In  illustration  of  the  History  of  this 
doctrine,  cf.  Walch,  Historia  doctrine  de  peceato  originis,  Jens,  1738.  Sem- 
ler,  Geschichte  der  Glaubenslehre,  prefixed  to  Baumgarten*s  *'  Polemik.'* 

[The  work  of  President  Edwards  "  On  Original  Sin**  deserves  mention 
among  the  moet  celebrated  works  of  European  theologians  on  this  subject. 
— Among  the  later  and  more  thorough  German  writers  on  the  subject  of  im- 
putation are  Schleiermacher,  Usteri,  Tholuck,  Nitzch.  The  former  of  these 
has  vindicated  some  of  the  highest  points  of  Calvinism  by  the  most  profound 
reasoning.  The  others  follow  more  or  less  the  general  system  which  he  has 
developed. — Tr.] 


§  77.  In  what  the  natural  depravity  of  man  consists  ;  its  appellO' 
tions  in  the  Bible ;  where  it  has  its  principal  seat  in  man  ;  and 
how  its  existence  may  he  proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

I.  In  what  natural  depraritjr  eontif t«. 

The  descriptions  given  of  it  by  theologians  are  very  different  as 
to  the  words  employed.     Melancthon  describes  the  peccatum  origims 
as  an  inclination  or  disposition  to  all  evil,  which  however  does  not 
always  manifest  itself  in  the  same  way,  or  in  the  same  degree,  and 
which  does  not  appear  at  once,  but  gradually,  and  in  all  men. 
Others  describe  it,  as  that  disposition  of  the  soul  by  which  evil  de- 
sires have  an  existence  in  it,  or  rather  spring  up  whenever  occasion 
offers;  etc. — But  they  all  agree  at  last,  that  the  essence  of  natural 
depravity,  is  the  disturbed  balance  of  the  powers  or  inclinations  of 
man,  or  the  preponderance  of  the  carnal  desires  over  reason.     It 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  lower  nature  of  man,  made  by  God  to  obey, 
IS  not  submissive  to  the  reason,  as  the  power  which  should  give  law 
and  govern.     The  following  definition  may  therefore  be  given  of 
the  moral  depravity  of  man,  in  conformity  both  with  experience  and 
with  Scripture :  it  is  that  tendency  to  sinful  passions  or  unlawful 
propensities,  which  is  perceived  in  man,  whenever  objects  of  desire 
are  placed  before  him,  and  laws  are  laid  upon  him ;    Rom.  vii. 
This  want  of  harmony  between  the  two  natures  being  but  too  clear- 
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If  perceived,  and  being  justly  regarded  as  an  evil  fraaght  with  ru- 
inous consequences  to  man,  it  was  early  maintained  among  the  He* 
bcews  and  other  nations,  that  it  could  not  ha?e  existed  in  the  orig- 
inal state  of  man.  We  see  every  where,  that  men  have  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  ad(^  this  supposition.  It  is  moreover  in  accordance  with 
the  Bible ;  vid.  §  75,  II.  2.  We  have  already  considered  (vid. 
^  74)  how  far  unaided  reason  can  go  in  clearing  up  this  subject ; 
we  now  come  to  examine  what  we  are  taught  respecting  it  by  the 
Scriptures. 

Theologians  remark  here  by  way  of  caution,  that  we  must  care- 
fblly  distinguish  between  the  essential  tkad  accidental  deficiencies  and 
imperfections  of  our  nature.  Essential  imperfections  would  always 
have  been  seen  in  man,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  his  nature,  even 
although  he  had  not  fallen.  But  these  imperfections  would  have  im- 
plied no  fault  and  no  depravity.  Depravity  in  any  one,  presupposes 
a  better  state  from  which  he  has  deteriorated.  Hence  our  essential 
imperfections  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  our  nat- 
ural depravity.  E.  g.  man  cannot  be  accounted  depraved  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ignorance  in  which  he  is  born,  and  the  false  judg- 
ments which  spring  merely  from  that  ignorance,  nor  for  the  pleas- 
are  which  he  takes  in  objects  of  sense,  when  simply  considered ; 
bat  only  for  the  other  class  of  imperfections, — those  that  are  contin- 
gent.  Among  these  may  be  placed  the  violence  of  the  passions, 
their  obvious  preponderance  over  reason,  and  the  hinderances  we 
meet  with  from  this  source  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to 
our  progress  in  holiness.  This  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Eve. 
She  was,  even  before  her  fall,  in  many  respects  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced ;  she  judged  incorrectly  respecting  God  ;  she  felt  too  the 
motions  of  sense  ;  but  as  yet  she  was  uncorrupted.  But  afler  she 
fell,  she  was  the  subject  of  those  other  accidental  imperfections, 
which  now  constitute  human  depravity. 

II.  now  depravity  is  named  id  tho  Biblo,  and  where  it  is  located  in  man. 

(1)  The  word  qt'&ogd  is  used  in  Scripture  to  designate  the  en- 
tire corrupt  constitution  of  man  in  a  moral  respect.  According  to 
common  usage,  it  denotes  a  constitution  and  state  which  is  not  as  it 
should  be ;  vid.  2  Pet.  2:  19.  Ephcs.  4:  22.  1  Tim.  6:  5. 

(2)  This  depravity  (<]p^opa)  of  man  exerts  a  powerful  influence 
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upon  his  soul, — his  understandiug  and  will ;  vid.  Rom.  6:  14 — 23. 
Eph.  2:  3.  The  body  is,  however,  plainly  the  principal  seat  of  the 
carnal  appetites  and  desires,  and  hence  the  origin  of  this  depravity 
is  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  body  ;  vid  Rom.  7:  5,  23.  6:  12,  sq. 
And  all  the  ancient  heathen  philosphers,  who  considered  the  pre- 
ponderance of  this  lower  animal  nature  as  the  source  of  human  de- 
pravity, made  the  body  the  principal  seat  of  this  evil,  and  in  doing  so 
were  supported  by  observations  familiar  to  all. 

(a)  The  ancient  Grecian  philosophers,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, the  Stoics  (vid.  §  74, 1.),  considered  matter,  and  the  human 
body  as  consisting  of  matter,  to  be  the  seat  and  source  of  evil. 
With  these  writers,  the  Hellenistic  Jews  agreed ;  vid.  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, 9:  15,  ''  The  decaying  body  burdens  the  soul,  and  the  earthy 
tabernacle  presses  down  the  thinking  spirit."  Of  the  same  mind 
were  most  of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  e.  g.  Justin  the  Martyr, 
Origen  (although  some  passages  in  his  works  appear  to  contradict 
this),  Hilarius,  and  Augustine  himself.  This  doctrine  was  carried 
to  a  great  length  and  very  much  abused  by  some  heretics  who 
sprang  up  in  the  Christian  church,  particularly  in  the  East.  They 
regarded  matter  as  in  itself  an  evil  existence,  not  deriving  its  being 
from  God,  nor  depending  iipon  him.  So  the  Gnostics  and  the  Man- 
icheans. 

(6)  The  doctrine  that  the  body  of  man  is  the  chief  seat  of  hu- 
man weaknesses  and  imperfections,  and  also  the  germ  of  moral  evil, 
was  widely  diffused  among  the  Eastern  nations  in  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, and  was  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  may 
be  clearly  seen  from  their  use  of  the  word  nto  {aagl.)  This  word 
signifies  originally  the  human  body,  then,  men  themselves,  but  always 
with  the  implied  idea,  that  they  are  frail,  imperfect,  and  mortal,  or 
in  a  moral  respect,  that  they  are  inclined  to  err  and  sin  ;  vid.  Gen. 
6:  12.  8:  22.  Is.  40:  6 ;  coll.  Matt  26:  41.  John  3:  6.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  word  XVi^  (nviviia)  denotes  what  is  spiritual,  moral, 
divine,  perfect,  holy,  etc. 

(c)  This  doctrine,  the  first  traces  of  which  we  find  in  the  earlier 
Jewish  books,  was  gradually  developed,  and  was  at  last  exhibited  in 
the  New  Testament  with  the  greatest  clearness.  Paul  places  aagl 
in  opposition  to  vovg  or  nvavfia,  and  depicts  the  controversy  between 
the  two,  and  the  hindrances  which  the  aaQl^  opposes  to  the  nvevfia 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  holiness  of  walk ;  vid.  Rom.  7: 
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18,  23.      With  him,  q>QovBiv  and  TtiQinaveJif  xcrra  aopxo  mean  to 
indulge  sinful  desires,  Rom.  8:  1,  5 ;    and  '&iXfjfia,  q>^6vijina,  povg 
aopxdff,  signify  the  corrupt,  depraved  disposition  of  human  nature, 
— the  propensity  to  sin.  Gal.  6:  13.  Ephes.  2:  3.  Cf.  ini^vfila&  aaQ-- 
Tuxai,  bodily,  sensual  desires,  1  Pet.  2:  11 ;  also  o  nagxiKog  (ay- 
^Qwnog).    In  Rom.  6:  6,  16,  Paul  says  that  the  Christian  should 
deprive  the  acifia  dfiugtlag  of  its  power,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
subject  ini^vfilaig  awfiotog ;  and  in  Rom.  7:  18 — 25,  still  more 
plainly ;  he  knew,  he  says,  that  in  him  (or  rather  in  his  body,  ip  aag- 
%l)  the  seat  of  moral  good  was  not  to  be  found  {ovx  oixH  aya^ov). 
He  was  not,  indeed,  wanting  in  good  will  to  live  righteously ;  but  in 
power  to  perform  his  will.     He  often  could  not  accomplish  the  good, 
which  he  heartily  approved  from  his  inmost  moral  feelings ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  he  often  did  the  evil  which  he  disallowed.     And  thus 
he  knew,  that  sin  (i.  e.  a  disposition  to  sin,  sinful  depravity)  dwelt 
in  him.     His  ^irit  (vovg,  6  lam  avd-gmnog)  approved  the  divine 
law,  and  acknowledged  it  good  and  useful ;   but  in  his  members 
{Ip  fiAiOi,  u  e.  ip  adftatt)  there  was  another  law,  the  law  of  sin 
(didamen  sensuum),  which  was  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
which  rnled  over  him.      Hence  he  exclaims,  *'  O  miserable  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  mortal  body  {awfia  rov 
^opatog  jovTOv)"      And  at  last  he  thanks  God,  that  through  Christ 
he  has  granted  him  this  deliverance,  and  that  he  was  no  more  under 
the  necessity  of  yielding  obedience  to   his  depraved  appetites,  al- 
though they  still  continued,  and  often  resumed  their  power. 

The  word  'ipvxivlog,  tffvxtyiog  av&gmnog  is  also  often  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  denoting  that  one  does  not  follow  his  reason,  but  is  whol- 
ly under  the  influence  of  his  bodily  appetites  and  desires,  and  will 
give  heed  only  to  what  he  learns  through  his  senses,  and  so  despises 
the  instruction  which  God  has  given  respecting  spiritual  things. 
Thus  Jnde,  v.  19 ;  for  x&j  and  xpvxri  often  signify  the  impulses,  de- 
sires and  propensities  of  our  lower  nature  ;  and  1  Cor.  2:  14,  where 
%pv%i%og  Sp^gionog  is  one  who  scorns  divine  instruction,  and  choos- 
es rather  sense,  darkness,  and  delusion ;  one  who  has  no  organ  for 
what  is  above  sense,  and  no  taste  for  divine  instruction, — the  same 
with  aagxiKog,  1  Cor.  3: 1 . — The  inordinate  desires,  those  which  are 
not  as  they  should  be,  are  often  called  in  Scripture  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, ini'&vfiia,  ini^fiiai  oagHo'g,  1  John  2  :  16,— commonly  ren- 
dered in  the  Vulgate  concupiscentia ;  hence  this  word  is  adopted  in 
ecclesiastical  Latinity.  Vid.  Morus,  p.  107,  n.  3,  4. 
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{d)  From  the  passages  now  cited,  and  from  the  known  sense  in 
which  the  words  above  mentioned  were  anciently  used,  it  is  plain 
that  those  writers  who  make  the  soul  the  chief  seat  and  original 
source  of  corruption  very  much  mistake.  Into  this  error  Buddeus 
has  fallen,  as  appears  from  his  dissertation,  **  De  anima  sede  peoca- 
ti  originalis  principale,"  Jense,  1725  ;  and  in  this  error  he  is  follow- 
ed by  Seller.  It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  this  originally  bod- 
ily disorder  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  soul,  on  account  of 
the  intimate  connexion  between  these  two  essential  parts  of  man. 
It  acts  (a)  upon  the  Understanding,  since  by  means  of  it  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledge  are  placed  before  the  mind  in  an  entirely  false 
light,  so  that  the  understanding  holds  that  which  is  false  for  true, 
what  is  evil  for  good,  and  the  reverse.  (/?)  Upon  the  mil  and  the 
actions,  so  that  what  has  been  thus  falsely  represented  by  the  senses 
to  the  Understanding  as  good  and  right,  is  now  desired  and  accom- 
plished. The  evil  consequences  of  this  are,  that  man  prefers  appa- 
rent, to  real  good,  that  he  allows  himself  to  be  more  governed  by  his 
senses  than  by  his  understanding,  and  oflen  does  that  which  he  him- 
self disapproves,  and  so  chooses  and  acts  against  his  own  principles, 
and  his  better  views ;  vid.  Rom.  7:  8, 19,  23.  Gal.  5:  17,  "  The  de- 
sire of  the  flesh  is  oflen  opposed  to  the  desire  of  the  spirit,  so  that 
man  is  oflen  unable  to  accomplish  his  good  purposes."  The  soul, 
as  Paul  teaches,  is  so  far  weak,  as  the  animal  propensities  (jiaO^i^ 
fiara  aagntos)  are  strong  ;  and  so  feeble,  that  it  is  the  slave  of  these 
propensities ;  and  although  it  may  have  a  better  conviction,  is  not 
able  to  carry  it  into  effect,  but  is  so  carried  away,  that  it  must  do 
what  itself  disapproves. — And  this  is  the  benefit  of  Christ  {x^9^0f*o), 
that  he  saves  us  from  the  power  of  sin,  as  well  as  from  its  punish- 
ment. 

Note.  1.  Care  must  be  taken  here,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  injury  which  we 
sustain  from  the  body  and  the  inordinate  appetites  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  be 
not  carried  too  far,  as  it  has  been  by  Less  and  other  modem  theolo^rians. 
This  extreme  in  the  doctrine  very  naturally  leads  to  dangerous  perversions ; 
and  we  might  expect  that  it  would  lead  many  to  resort  to  suicide,  in  order  to 
free  themselves  from  the  burdensome  prison  of  the  body.  And  indeed  suicide 
was  justified  on  this  ground  by  the  Stoics,  and  other  ancient  philosophers. — 
On  this  subject,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  advantages  which, 
as  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  we  possess  from  the  connexion  of  the  ra* 
tional  soul  with  the  body  in  our  present  state  ;  vid.  §  74.  The  false  idea  of 
the  ancient  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  that  the  body  is  a  prison,  where 
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ihe  Boal  is  ineareentod  for  its  paniihment,  wai  held  alio  by  many  of  the  Mye- 
tiea  and  Platoniats  among  the  old  Jewi  and  Chriatiana :  but  it  haa  no  fonnda- 
lioii  in  the  Bcriptaraa.    The  aacred  writera  never  require  ni,  aa  Grecian  phi- 
kaophera  and  Chriatian  Myatica  often  do,  to  eradieaie  our  bodily  appetitei  and 
deaires,  (which,  if  it  were  poaaible,  would  deatroy  the  very  nature  of  man); 
but  only  to  control  them,  and  aubject  them  to  reaaon.      Chriatian  Morale 
tberelbre  inaieta,  not  that  man  ahould  leave  off  particular  aina,  or  ■oppren  par- 
tinilar  ontbreakinga  of  unlawful  deaire,  but  that  a  new  torn  ahould  be  given  to 
all  the  natural  deairea ;  and  thia  is  the  proper  tendency  of  Christian  Morale. 
It  deaigna  to  bring  man  from  the  love  of  the  world,  to  the  love  of  God,  from 
an  improper  aelf-Iove,  to  the  love  of  others,  from  a  love  to  sensible  and  perish- 
ing things,  to  a  love  of  spiritual  and  eternal  good.    Such  are  the  inatructiona 
which  Christ  eveiy  where  gives  ;  vid.  John  3:  3— 21.— It  is  a  false  aaaertion, 
that  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  propensity  to  evil,  haa  a  ten- 
dency to  diacourago  men  from  tiie  pursuit  of  good ;  when  properly  exhibited, 
thia  doctrine  baa  exactly  the  opposite  eflTect,  and  excites  to  the  vigorous  em- 
ployment of  our  powers.    The  great  point  in  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  man  who 
would  fulfil  his  destination,  must  depart  from  evil,  and  not  content  with  mere- 
ly cultivating  and  developing  his  powers,  must  experience  a  radical  reforma- 
tion. 

[Note.  2.  Does  the  depravity  of  our  nature  consist  in  the  inordinateness  of  our 
aooiLT  desires  f 

From  the  views  exhibited  in  this  section,  it  appeara  that  our  Author  adopts 
the  affirmative  of  this  question.  He  sees  in  man  a  conflict  between  Reason, 
and  those  lower  principles  which  have  their  scat  in  the  body,  and  thinks  of 
of  no  ulterior  or  more  radical  evil.  To  such  a  conception  of  human  depravity 
be  is  necessarily  brought  by  his  theory  respecting  the  consequences  of  the 
Fall,  making  them  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  disarrangement  of  our  bodily  con- 
stitution. In  behalf  of  these  views  he  appeals,  as  the  reader  has  perceived,  to 
the  universal  doctrine  of  Pagan  philosophy  on  this  subject,  to  the  familiar  ob- 
servation of  the  actual  inordinateness  of  the  bodily  appetites  and  their  pre- 
ponderance over  reason,  but  principally  to  the  Scriptural  phraseology  employed 
to  designate  the  native  character  of  man,  and  which,  taken  in  its  first  etymo- 
logical sense,  seems  to  indicate  tliat  the  body  is  tlio  ultimate  cause  and  princi- 
pal seat  of  human  depravity. 

This  part  of  our  Author's  system  is  of  such  radical  importance,  and  so  ma- 
terially affects  the  views  we  must  entertain  of  the  other  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, and  especially  of  the  Atonement,  that  it  ought  not  to  pass  without  exam- 
ination. 

As  to  the  first  argument  above  mentioned,— it  will  be  readily  conceded 
that  this  view  of  our  natural  character  and  sUte  harmonizes  well  with  Pagan 
Philosophy.  It  haa  a  general  resemblance  even  to  tlie  Indian  and  Persian 
religious  systems,  as  exhibited  by  the  Schlegels  and  other  modern  writers  on 
the  East.  But  it  corresponds  more  exactly  with  the  Platonic  system,  which 
fully  recognizes  the  conflict  between  the  rational  principle  (the  ioyixov)  and 
the  irrational,  animal  principle  (the  iuoyor)-  And  while  it  reaemblea  theae 
Vol.  II.  8 
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■ystemi,  it  most  be  said  also,  that  it  it  liable  to  the  same  objection  which  has 
often  been  been  urged  against  them,  yiz.  that  in  some  way,  by  supposing  Ei- 
ther an  eternal  intelligent  principle  of  evil,  or  a  blind  destiny,  or  some  defec- 
tive bodily  organization,  or  by  some  other  external  necessity,  they  accoont  for 
the  origin  and  prevalence  of  evil,  instead  of  charging  it  upon  the  perverted  use 
of  the  moral  powers  of  men.  But  to  all  sncb  conceptions  of  our  moral  con- 
dition, Christianity  stands  opposed,— especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, which,  by  its  proffer  of  forgiveness,  presupposes,  not  misfortune  merely, 
hui  guilt,  on  the  part  of  man,  and  which,  in  its  whole  bearing,  aims  at  a  spirit- 
ual, and  not  a  physical  evil.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Christianity  furnishes  a 
new  point  of  view  for  observing  the  character  ef  man,  and  discloses  the  essen- 
tial nature  and  deeper  root  of  evil. 

The  fact  alledged  in  the  second  argument,  viz.  that  there  ie  a  visible  pre- 
ponderance of  sense  or  of  bodily  appetites  over  reason,  is  also  readily  conceded. 
But  can  we  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  this  disorder  is  to  bo  attributed  to  the 
body,  and  the  affections  having  their  scat  in  it.'  Would  not  the  just  balance 
between  the  higher  and  lower  principles  of  our  nature,  be  equally  disturbed 
by  altering  the  weight  in  either  scale  ?  If  in  the  original  constitution  of  our 
nature,  the  lower  principles  of  the  animol  life  on  one  side,  were  balanced  on 
the  other  by  the  highor  principles  of  our  intellectual  life,  no/  by  ihemsdveSj  but 
in  connexion  with  a  communicated  divine  life  of  which  they  are  the  organ  (as 
we  shall  attempt  to  show) ;  then  the  mere  loss  or  withdrawment  of  this  divine 
life  would  be  followed  of  course  by  a  loss  of  this  original  equipoise,  and  the  un- 
due prtulorninance  of  the  lower  principles.  Thus  it  can  be  conceived  that  the 
inordinateness  of  the  bodily  appetites,  in  which  human  depravity  might  seem 
at  first  view  to  consist,  so  far  from  constituting  its  real  essence,  may  be  only 
the  necessary  result  of  an  ulterior  cause, — the  defect  of  the  higher  principles. 
Indeed  considering  the  nature  of  these  higher  principles,  and  their  rightful  su- 
premacy, how  can  their  being  drawn  away  and  enslaved  by  principles  so  in- 
ferior and  subordinate  be  accounted  for,  except  from  some  defect  in  the  spirit- 
ual part,  to  say  nothing  of  positively  evil  inclinations  seated  there  ? 

The  argument  derived  from  the  use  of  the  Scriptural  terms  -iv^  and  clt)^ 
and  their  synonymns  is  very  plausible  ;  and  when  Paul  calls  the  ro^o;  ri^foan^ 
xog  also  a  vofiog  iv  ror,-  ui/isi'i,  the  question  might  seem  to  be  decided.  But 
if  this  is  diilicult  on  one  side,  it  is  not  loss  so  on  the  other,  ilmij/ridc,  envy, 
and  other  feelings,  the  most  remote  from  the  influence  of  the  body,  are  derived 
by  Paul  from  nu-^J,  as  its  immediate  fruits.  Of  Gal.  5:  19—22.  Col.  2:  18.— 
Other  reasons  against  the  meaning  assigned  by  our  Author  to  these  Scriptural 
terms,  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  Note. 

The  following  developenicnt  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  nat- 
ural state  of  man,  is  offered  for  consideration,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  Augusti- 
nian  and  Edwardseau  on  the  particular  points  in  which  these  systems  differ 
from  the  Pelagian  and  Arminian  anthropologies. 

In  the  first  place ;  that  principle,  state,  or  disposition  of  human  nature, 
whatever  it  may  b^,  by  which  it  designated  as  corrupt  or  evil,  is  more  usually 
denominated  ouo^,— one  who  is  in  this  state,  oa^xixo;, — the  living  and  acting  in 
it  are  deacribed  by  the  formnlsB,  ntQtTioTHv  iv  aanxl,  xaid  ouQxa  y'>.  ffQ<t*itv, 
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tf  the  SpirU.  And  in  Eph.  4 :  22,  the  nalaiof  ait^^uTtog,  corrapt  aeeordinf  to 
the  deceitful  lasts,  is  opposed  to  the  being  renewed.  And  so  every  where,  th« 
destitation  of  the  sopernataral  grace  of  God  and  of  his  life-giTing  Spirit  hi  the 
prominent  idea  in  these  and  similar  terms. 

Fifthly.  But  thus  far  we  attain  only  a  neo^tive  conception  on  this  subject. 
What  positive  idea  then  shall  we  form  of  the  state  of  man  destitute  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  and  estranged  from  God?  An  answer  to  this  question  will  bring  as 
npon  the  highest  dividing  points  between  the  Augustinian  and  Pelagian  an- 
thropologies ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  doctrines  which  came  most  into  discussion 
during  the  Pelagian  controversies,  that  the  first  and  essential  difierences  be- 
tween these  systems  lay  ;  but  in  points  farther  back,  adopted  unconsciously  by 
these  diverging  tendencies,  according  to  their  different  nature,  and  of  which 
the  doctrines  in  discussion  were  only  the  more  remote  results. 

According  to  Pelagius,  man  was  originally,  and  is  still,  endowed  by  God  with 
all  the  powers  and  faculties  requisite  to  the  ends  of  his  being,  and  it  depends 
only  upon  himself,  in  the  exercise  of  his  free  will,  to  practise  all  good  and  ful- 
fil his  destination.  In  his  system,  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  any  sa- 
pernatural  influences  of  grace,  and  scarcely  any  place  for  them  ;  certainly  a 
destitution  of  them  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  corruption  of  nature,  since 
without  them  man  is  adequate  to  holiness. — But  according  to  Augustine  it  is 
far  otherwise ;  and  man  stands  in  an  absolute  and  constant  dependence  upon 
God,  as  the  only  source  of  truth  and  good, — the  faculties  of  reason  and  will, 
with  which  the  Crestor  has  endowed  us,  are  by  no  means  complete  in  them- 
selves and  self-sufficient  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given,  but  only 
organs  to  receive  and  reveal  the  higher  life  communicated  from  God,  to  whom 
they  are  related  as  the  eye  to  the  Sun, — and  this  not  merely  through  the  con- 
tingency of  the  Fall,  but  originally  and  essentially;  so  that  the  loss  of  this 
imparted  divine  life  must  be  followed  by  the  powerlessness  of  the  higher  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  the  predominance  of  the  lower,  and  so  the  corruption  of  the 
whole  man.  We  have  thus  a  contrast  between  a  state  of  grace  and  ofnahtre^ 
between  the  spiritual  and  natural  man, — the  former  participating  in  divine 
life  through  fellowship  with  God,  and  consequently  superior  to  the  baser  and 
lower  principles  ; — the  latter  estranged  from  this  life,  and  so  fallen  into  entire 
disorder,  inability  to  good,  and  moral  corruption.  Such  is  the  positive  idea 
of  au^3,  and  this  is  the  being  in  the  flesh  or  boing  carnal  so  often  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament. 

The  views  of  Edwards,  which  are  exhibited  so  lucidly  and  even  beautifully 
in  his  work  on  "  Original  Sin"  (p.  330,  and  especially  p.  427,  scq.  Worces. 
ed.)  correspond  entirely  with  those  of  Augustine.  "  The  case  with  man  was 
plainly  this  :  When  God  made  man  at  first,  he  implanted  in  him  two  kinds 
of  principles.  There  was  an  inferior  kind,  which  may  be  called  na/ttraZ,  being 
the  principles  of  mere  human  nature  ;  such  as  self  love,  with  those  natural  ap- 
petites and  passions,  which  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  his  love  to 
his  own  liberty,  honor,  and  pleasure  were  exercised :  These,  when  alone, 
and  left  to  themselves,  are  what  the  Scriptures  sometimes  call  flesh.  Besides 
these,  there  were  superior  principles,  that  were  spiritual,  holy,  and  divine, 
iommarily  comprehended  in  divine  love.     These  principles  may,  in  seme 
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nine,  be  cmlled  n^ematuralf  being  (howeyer  concreated  or  connate,  yet)  rach 
IS  are  aboTe  those  principlea  that  are  eraentially  implied  in,  or  necewirily  re- 
raltioE  from,  and  inaeparably  connected  with,  mere  human  nature  ;  and  being 
■aeh  as  immediately  depend  on  man's  union  and  communion  with  God,  or  di- 
Tine  communications  and  influences  of  God's  Spirit.  These  superior  princi- 
plies  were  given  to  possess  the  throne,  and  maintain  an  absolute  domin- 
ion in  the  heart :  The  other  to  bo  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient.  And 
while  things  continued  thus,  all  things  were  in  excellent  order,  peace,  and 
beautiful  harmony,  and  in  their  proper  and  perfect  state."  Again  he  says  : 
"  The  witholding  of  special  divine  influence  to  impart  and  maintain  the  good 
principles,  leaving  the  common  natural  principles  to  themselves,  witliout  the 
government  of  superior  divine  principles,  will  certainly  be  followed  with  the 
corruption,  yea,  the  total  corruption  of  the  heart.  As  light  ceases  in  a  room 
when  the  candle  is  withdrawn,  so  man  is  leil  in  a  state  of  darkness,  woeful  cor- 
ruption and  ruin,  notliing  but  flesh  without  spirit,  when  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
Heavenly  inhabitant,  forsakes  the  house.  The  inferior  principles,  given  only 
to  serve,  being  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  of  cxnirse  become  reigning  princi- 
ples ;  the  immediate  consequence  of  which  is,  a  turning  of  all  things  upside 
down.  It  were  easy  to  show,  if  here  were  room  for  it,  how  every  depraved 
disposition  would  naturally  arise  from  ^\%  •pritative  original."     (Abridged.) 

But  we  may  attain  to  still  more  definite  conceptions  respecting  the  positive 
nature  of  tAe  fitak^  by  considering  it  in  opposition  to  the  highest  principle  and 
spring  of  the  spiritual  state.  This  latter  is  ascertained  by  all  just  reasoning 
about  the  nature  of  holiness,  and  by  the  first  precept  of  the  divine  Law,  to 
be  supreme  love  to  God.  Hence  se/fiskncMS  is  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  the 
central  point  of  the  natural  unregenerate  life. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  how,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the/e^A,  there 
should  stand  such  feelings  as  have  no  conceivable  connexion  with  the  body, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  derived  from  its  influence. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  then,  if  it  is  not  intended  to  exhibit  the  influence 
of  the  body,  should  the  term  ouq^  and  its  synonymes  be  employed  to  designate 
the  natural  unrenewed  state  of  man?  To  tliis  question  various  answers  might 
bo  given.  One  reason  is  ofierod  by  Edwards,  p.  3)21,  of  the  work  cited  above. 
But  the  reason  suggested  by  Tholuck  corresponds  best  with  the  view  which  has 
been  given  of  the  privative  nature  of  the  flesh.  As  the  body  is  dead  without 
the  enlivening  soul,  so  the  spirit  of  man  is  powerless  and  dead  without  the 
higher  life  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  thus  the  mortal  part  of  our 
tnimal  nature  is  taken  for  the  designation  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  bein^ 
u  far  as  it  is  dead,  powerless,  and  corrupt,  from  its  being  destitute  of  its  high- 
er spiritual  life  in  God. 

This  view  of  human  depravity, in  opposition  to  that  which  makes  itconsist  in 
the  inordinateness  of  bodily  appetites,  derives  its  principal  interest  and  impor- 
tance, from  its  bearing  on  the  other  doctrines  of  religion,  and  especially  on 
the  doctrine  of  Atonement.  As  was  hinted  in  a  previous  note,  if  the  deprav- 
ity of  man  results  from  any  physical  disarrangement,  then  the  remedy,  in  or- 
der to  meet  tho  exact  point  of  the  disease,  and  to  reach  its  real  source,  ought 
to  be  applied  to  tiio  physical,  instead  of  the  moral,  nature  of  man.    It  is  only 
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on  the  sQppoiitioiiy  that  lelfishneM  ia  the  root  of  evil,  and  the  central  principle 
of  our  natural  life,  and  that  man  ia  dependent  for  helineee  and  happinen  upon 
an  imparted  life,  higher  than  that  of  reason,  that  the  proviuons  of  the  Atone- 
ment have  May  fignificance. — Tr.] 


IIL  How  aative  depravity  may  be  proved  from  the  Bible. 

(1)  In  doing  this,  we  should  not  employ  without  selection,  all 
those  texts  which  speak  of  the  moral  depravity  of  man  in  general, 
or  of  that  of  particular  men  or  nations ;  for  in  many  of  these  passa- 
ges, the  sins  and  vices  actually  committed  by  men  are  the  subjects 
of  discourse,  and  not  the  disposition  to  sin  inherent  in  mankind.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writers,  in  some  of  the  examples 
which  they  have  given  us  of  heinous  transgressors,  to  show  to  what 
sin  leads,  by  what  terrible  consequences  it  is  followed,  in  order  to 
deter  men  from  committing  it ;  and  not  to  teach  that  all  men  are 
the  same,  or  have  actually  sunk  to  the  same  depth  of  vileness,  al- 
though by  reason  of  their  inherent  depravity,  they  might  all  sink  to 
the  same  depth.  Among  texts'  of  this  nature,  we  may  mention  Ps. 
14:  3,  sq.,  where  the  declaration,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  etc. 
relates  to  the  godless  persons  mentioned  v.  1.  And  so  Paul,  Rom. 
8:  10,  proves  from  this  passage,  that  there  were  formerly  among  the 
Israelites  very  wicked  men.  And  Job  (ch.  14:  4)  alludes  princi- 
pally to  those  actual  transgressions,  by  which  men  are  brought  into 
that  state,  in  which  none  can  be  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  God.  In 
Rom.  3:  9,  sq.  the  Apostle  shows,  that  the  Jewish  nation  had  no 
advantage  over  others  in  point  of  holiness  or  moral  purity,  and  that 
there  had  always  been  in  it  corrupt  and  vicious  men.  Nor  can  the 
text,  Ps.  51 :  7,  be  cited  in  behalf  of  this  doctrine.  The  mention 
of  natural  depravity  does  not  harmonize  with  the  context,  and 
the  phrase  to  be  born  in  or  with  sin  (i.  e.  to  bring  sin  into  the 
%orld  with  one)  relates,  as  is  evident  from  John  9:  34,  not  to 
native  depravity,  which  all  have,  but  to  the  fhct,  that  he  had  not 
sinned  for  the  first  time  in  the  particular  crime  of  which  he  had 
then  been  guilty,  but  from  his  youth  up  had  been  a  great  sinner ; 
^  for  such  is  frequently  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^xy^'Q  ,  cf  Job  31: 18. 
Ps.  58:  4.  It  may  also  be  said  here,  that  David  does  not  make  an 
universal  affirmation,  but  only  speaks  of  himself,  designing  to  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  great  sinner. 
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(2)  The  proof  that  the  doctrine  ofnataral  depravity  and  its  pro- 
pagatioa  is  foanded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  rather  to  be  made 
oat  from  the  comparison  of  many  texts  taken  together,  or  viewed  in 
their  connexion.  The  doctrine  itself  is  undoubtedly  scriptural,  al- 
though the  biblical  writers  did  not  always  express  themselves  re- 
specting it  with  equal  clearness  and  distinctness,  and  did  not  adopt 
all  the  consequences  which  have  been  since  drawn  from  it  by  many 
from  its  connexion  with  other  doctrines.  The  Bible  speaks,  as 
Mnssus  and  Moras  justly  observe,  far  more  frequently  in  the 
concrete  than  in  the  abstract^  respecting  the  sinful  corruption 
of  man ;  and  in  this  respect  it  should  be  imitated  by  preachers  in 
their  popular  instruction.  Men  will  readily  concede  the  general 
proposition,  esse  perditam  naturam  humanam ;  but  they  are  un- 
willing that  this  proposition  should  be  applied  to  themstlves ;  while 
yet  the  effect  of  the  personal  self-application  of  this  doctrine  is  most 
salatary  to  every  individual.  The  Scriptures  teach  us  how  to  bring 
this  doctrine  home  to  every  heart. 

The  course  of  thought  on  this  subject  which  the  Hebrews  follow- 
ed, and  which  was  gradually   developed  and  transmitted  to  Chrish 
tians,  is  as  follows  :  God  created  every  thing,  and  consequently  the 
material  from  which  the  sensible  world  has  originated,  and  from 
which  he  formed  the  human  body.     All  this  was  good  and  perfect 
in  its  kind,  i.  e.  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  its  end  or  destination  ; 
Gen.  I.     The  body  of  roan  was  sustained  by  the  Tree  of  Life,  and 
happy  and  peaceful  was  his  condition  in  the  state  of  innocence.  This 
Mosaic  narrative  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole.     Men  ate  of  the 
forbidden  Tree  of  poison.     Its  taste  brought  sickness  and  death  up- 
on them,  weakened  their  body,  and  destroyed  its  harmony.     Violent 
passions  now  arose  within  them,  and  the  just  balance  of  the  human 
powers  and  inclinations  was  destroyed,  and  sense  obtained  predom- 
inance over  reason ;  vid.  ^  75.    All  this  is  indeed  spoken  in  Gen.  II. 
and  III.  only  respecting  Adam  and  Eve,  and  nothing  is  there  ex- 
pressly said  of  the  propagation  of  this  evil.     But  their  posterity  died 
after  the  same  manner,  and  experienced  the  same  predominance  of 
Knae  and  inclination  to  sin,  from  their  youth  up.     Respecting  the 
1168  of  man  ^rung  from  Adam  before  the  flood,  the  Scripture  saith. 
Gen.  6:  6,  Their  wickedness  was  great,  and  every  imagination  of 
rte  thoughts  of  their  heart  (lab  nMtTO  ^552-^3 ,  all  the  thoughts, 
deihes,  resolves  arising  within  them,  and  carried  out  into  action ; — 
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*^a(;  y  naiure,  cansiiiuiioH,  Ps.  103:  14  [rather  frame,  whatever  is 
made  by  an  artificer,  and  so  here,  the  whole  doing  or  operation  of 
the  heart])  was  daily  nothing  hut  evil.  Nor  did  any  change  take 
place  in  those  who  lived  after  the  flood ;  but  men  were  found  to  be 
the  same  as  before,  and  so  God  repeated  the  same  declaration  re- 
pecting  them,  Cren.  6:  22.  And  the  constant  experience  of  later 
times  confirmed  the  same  truth.  It  was  therefore  justly  concluded, 
that  this  evil  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  is  the 
common  hereditary  disease  of  the  human  race ;  especially  as  this 
evil  was  seen  to  exist  very  early  in  all  men,  even  from  their  youth 
(]tj^73),  and  so  could  not  have  arisen  merely  from  defect  in  educa- 
tion or  the  influence  of  bad  example.  All  the  imperfections,  there- 
fore, which  were  understood  by  the  Jews  under  the  terms  ^to  and 
aag^  (viz.  mortality,  the  predominance  of  sense,  the  bias  to  sin, 
etc.)  were  universally  regarded  by  them  as  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences of  the  Fall  of  the  First  Man  ;  vid.  No.  1.3.  In  this,  there- 
fore, lay  the  germ  of  all  the  evil  and  moral  corruption  among  men. 
It  is  obviously  to  these  fundamental  ideas  that  all  the  prophets  refer 
back,  when  they  speak  of  the  sin  and  corruption  so  prevalent  among 
men.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  later  Jewish  writers  after  the 
Babylonian  Exile  until  the  time  of  Christ ;  e.  g.  the  writers  of  the 
Apocrypha.  And  so  we  find  many  traces  of  this  in  the  old  Jewish 
translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; — in  the  Chaldaic  Paraphra- 
ses, and  in  the  Septuagint  Version ;  e.  g.  in  Job  14:  4,  where  it  is 
said  none  is  pure,  the  Septuagint  adds,  even  although  he  should  live 
but  for  a  single  day  upon  the  earth. 

On  the  same  general  views  do  Christ  and  the  Apostles  proceed  ,- 
and  Paul  especially  teaches  this  doctrine  plainly  and  expressly,  and 
improves  it  in  order  to  set  forth  more  conspicuously  the  high  worth 
of  Christianity,  as  that  system  in  which  more  efficacious  and  sure 
remedies  against  this  evil  were  provided,  than  the  Jewish  or  any 
other  religion  ever  possessed.  In  this  way  does  he  humble  the  pride 
of  man,  and  describe  the  disorder  of  the  soul  in  that  celebrated  pas- 
sage before  cited,  Rom.  7:  14,  sq.  He  calls  this  innate  evil,  v.  17, 
V  oixovaa  h  ifioi  dfiagjia,  v.  23,  tregog  vofios  iv  xoIq  fiiXtai  ^ov, 
V.  25.  vofios  ttfiagtiag. 

In  the  text  Eph.  2:  3,  the  term  (pvag  is  variously  explained. 
The  explanation  of  Morus,  that  it  denotes  the  state  of  one  who  fol- 
lows his  sensual  desires,  as  all  men  are  naturally  prone  to  do,  is  just. 
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on  accoont  of  the  antithesis  in  vs.  5,  10.  0v€$g  properly  signifies 
(a)  origin,  birth,  from  qtva  nascor  ;  so  in  Gal.  2:  15,  gotioc*  '/ov- 
dmog  Jews  by  birth,  native  Jews ;  and  so  too  in  the  Classics.  (6) 
It  is  also  used  both  by  the  Jews  and  Classics  to  denote  the  original,  in- 
born, and  peculiar  properties,  attributes,  nature  of  a  thing  or  person, 
the  naiuraHs  indoles  or  affeciio;  as  Rom.  11:21,24,  where  the 
sense  is :  *  even  we  who  are  bom  Jews,  are,  as  to  our  nature,  i.  e. 
that  natural  disposition  which  we  have  exhibited  from  our  youth  up, 
equally  deserving  of  punishment  with  other  men,  i.  e.  native  hea- 
then ;  for  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  are  bom  with  a  dangerous 
|>redominance  of  sense,  and  deserving  of  the  punishment  of  all  the 
Bons  of  Adam,  viz.  Death  J 

ARer  these  texts,  the  passage  John  3:  6  is  easily  explained : 
what  is  bam  of  the  jUsh  is  fiesh,  i.  e.  from  men  who  are  weak,  er- 
ring, and  sinful,  men  of  the  same  character  are  bom.  No  one  at- 
tains, therefore,  by  his  mere  birth  (e.  g.  as  a  Jew)  to  any  peculiar 
privileges  from  God  ;  these  he  attains  only  by  being  bom  again,  by 
becoming  a  regenerate  man,  morally  changed.  On  principles  like 
these  do  the  sacred  writers  always  proceed  when  they  teach  that  all 
men,  without  exception,  are  sinners ;  John  3:  6.  Rom.  3:  9,  19. 


§  78.  Of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  this  corruption;  itspropagct- 
tion;  its  punishableness ;  also  of  the  origin  of  sinful  desires 
among  tnen,  and  their  punishableness. 

I.  Nature  of  human  depravity. 

(1)  It  is  universal.  This  implies  {a)  that  no  man  is  wholly  ex- 
empt from  it,  however  different  may  be  the  degrees  and  modifications 
in  which  it  may  exist.  The  universality  of  human  depravity  is  prov- 
ed, partly  from  the  experience  of  all  men  and  ages  (vid.  §  74);  part- 
ly firom  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Many  texts,  iudeed, 
treat  of  the  sinful  actions  and  moral  corruption  of  men  of  mature 
life  ;  but  we  are  taught  by  the  Bible  to  look  for  the  first  ground  even 
of  these  in  that  human  depravity  or  bias  to  sin,  without  which  sin  it- 
felf  would  never  have  prevailed  so  universally  ;  ^  77,  III.  ad  finem. 
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The  texts  commonly  referred  to  on  this  subject  are,  Job  14:  4 
(who  can  find  a  pure  man  ?  none  is  unspotted);  Rom.  3:  23,  where 
Paul  says,  in  order  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  that  they  were 
no  better  than  the  heathen,  and  were,  as  well  as  they,  vtrnQOvyreg 
tns  ^o|i7C  ^iov'  also  Rom.  5:  12—21.  Eph.  2:  3.  John  3:  6.  No 
sooner  does  man  begin  to  exercise  his  reason,  and  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil,  than  this  bias  to  sin  shows  itself  in  him. 
While  he  must  acknowledge  the  law  as  good  and  obligatory,  he  feels 
within  himself  a  resistance  to  it, — an  inclination  to  do  that  which 
is  opposed  to  it,  and  forbidden  by  it  Indeed  he  is  borne  away 
with  such  power  by  his  lower  appetites  and  passions,  that  he  often 
does  that  which  he  himself  knows  to  be  injurious,  and  neglects  that 
which  he  knows  to  be  salutary  ;  Rom.  7:  8.  Eph.  2:  3.  Gal.  5:  17. 
Thus  it  is  with  all  men ;  and  each  individual  must  confess,  that  the 
Bible  truly  describes  his  own  history  and  experience.  Hence  this 
evil  is  universal. 

The  universality  of  this  corruption  implies,  (b)  that  it  can  never 
be  entirely  eradicated,  even  with  the  most  sincere  endeavors  of  the 
pious;  that  although,  through  diving  assistance,  an  end  may  be  put 
to  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  its  out-breakings  may  be  prevented,  yet 
the  root  and  germ  of  evil  will  remain,  and  cease  only  with  death, 
or  the  laying  aside  of  the  body,  in  which  this  sinful  corruption  has 
its  principal  seat ;  vid.  Rom.  6:  12.  7:  17, 24.  Gal.  5:  16, 17.  1  John 
1:  8.  Even  one,  therefore,  who  has  been  freed  from  the  dominion 
of  sin,  has  still  to  contend  against  this  propensity  to  sin,  lest  he 
should  again  fall  under  its  dominion,  Rom.  8:  13.  6:  12,  sq.  These 
remnants  of  depravity  which  are  found  even  in  the  best  men,  make 
their  holiness  and  virtue  very  imperfect ;  and  the  feeling  that  they 
are  sinners  continually  humbles  them  before  God.  The  truly  pious 
man  will  never  therefore  glory  in  his  holiness,  or  be  proud  of  his 
virtue,  because  he  well  knows  that  it  is  imperfect.  This  is  evident 
from  every  page  of  the  Scriptures. 

(2)  It  is  natural  and  innate  (naturalis  et  congenita  sive  insita 
vitiositassive  depravatio).  The  term  natural  is  taken  from  Eph.  2:3, 
tpwsii  xixva  ogyrig,  vid.  <^77,  III.  1.  Tertullian  seems  to  be  the  first 
among  the  Church  fathers  who  used  the  term  naturalis;  vid.  §  79,  No. 
4.  The  use  of  this  term,  if  it  be  rightly  explained,  is  unobjectiona- 
ble. If  natural  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  essential,  it  conveys 
a  fidse  idea,  and  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  this  depravity  is  an  es- 
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aential  part  of  man,  that  man  coald  not  exist  as  man  without  it 
MatL  Flaciusof  Jena,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contended  in  his  con- 
troversies with  Victor  Strigelius  about  Synergism^  ihtx  peccatum 
originaU  esse  non  accidens,  std  ipsam  sobstantiam  hominis.  But 
be  asserted  this  merely  from  ignorance  of  scholastic  phraseology. 
He  meant  only  to  maintain  the  entire  corruption  of  man,  and  his  in- 
capacity  to  all  good.  And  although  the  authors  of  the  Formula  of 
CoMcord  (Art.  I.)  nominally  oppose  Flacianism,  they  maintain  the 
same  doctrine  in  other  words  :  peccatum  origxnale  cum  natura  ei 
nbstaniia  hominis  intime  conjunctum  esse  ei  commixtum. 

The  term  natural  is  rather  used  in  this  doctrine  in  opposition  to 
what  is  iuquired,  or  first  produced  and  occasioned  by  external  cir- 
cumstances and  causes.  It  denotes  that  for  which  there  is  a  founda- 
tion in  man  himself,  although  it  may  be  an  accident,  and  may  not  be- 
long essentially  to  his  nature.  In  the  same  sense  we  say  for  ex- 
ample, that  such  a  man  possesses  natural  sagacity,  that  a  disease 
is  natural  to  another,  that  he  is  by  nature  a  poet,  etc. ;  because  the 
qualities  here  spoken  of  are  not  the  result  of  diligence,  practice,  or 
any  external  circumstances.  In  the  same  way  this  depravity  is  cal- 
led natural,  because  it  has  its  ground  in  man,  and  is  not  in  the 
first  place  acquired ;  or  still  more  plainly,  because  it  does  not  first 
come  to  man  from  without,  through  instruction  or  the  mere  imitation 
of  bad  examples. 

As  the  term  natural,  however,  is  ambiguous  and  liable  to  mis- 
conception, some  prefer  the  designation  innate  (congenitum  or  tit- 
situm), — a  term  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  scriptural.     The 
word  congeniius  is  used  by  the  elder  Pliny  in  the  sense  of  innate, 
and  as  opposed  acquisito  sive  aliunde  illato,  and  is  in  substance  the 
same  as  natural.     So  Cicero  (Orat.  pro  domo,  c.  5)  places  nativum 
mabun  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  aliunde  allato.     And  it  is  with 
justice  that  a  quality,  which  has  its  origin  at  the  same  time  with 
man,  which  is  found  in  him  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  can  be 
wholly  eradicated  by  no  effort,  is  denominated  natural  (itja^  ,  &P" 
plied  to  the  good.  Job  31:  18  ;    to  the  wicked,  Ps.  58:  4,  denoting 
any  thing  which  is  deep-rooted  and  shows  itself  early  in  men).     Tn 
this  sense  we  speak  at  the  present  day  of  innate  or  hereditary  faults, 
virtues,  excellencies,  both  in   men  and  beasts ;  e.  g.  of  cunning, 
pride,  magnanimity,  etc.     So  Kant  speaks  of  radikale  Bose ;  and 
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Sosipater,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Stobsus,  wrote  in  one  of 
his  Letters ;  iwoii  di,  oig  *avfi<pvtov  to  ajaagrdviiv  av&gfunoi^. 
(3)  It  is  hereditary.  That  this  evil  is  transmitted  from  pa- 
rents to  children,  follows  partly  from  its  universality,  and  partly  from 
its  entire  sameness  in  all  men.  As  it  was  in  the  parents,  so  it  is  in 
the  children,  although  it  shows  itself  in  different  degrees,  according 
to  the  difference  in  the  organization,  the  temperament,  and  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  and  relations  in  which  they  live.  In  the  same 
way  we  judge,  that  certain  faults,  talents,  and  virtues  are  inherited 
by  children,  when  we  see  a  resemblance  between  them  and  their 
parents  in  these  respects.  The  doctrine,  that  this  depravity  is  prop- 
agated among  men  from  parents  to  children,  and  on  this  very  ac- 
count is  universal,  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  as  Rora. 
5:  12,  sq.  John  3:  6,  and  other  texts  ;  vid.  ^  77,  III.  3. 

Note.  Haman  depravity  does  not,  however,  consist  in  definite  indinatioiw 
directed  to  particular  objects ;  but  rather  in  a  general  disposition  to  inordinate 
and  violent  passions,  which  shows  itself  now  with  regard  to  one  object,  and 
again  with  regard  to  another,  according  to  the  difference  of  organization,  of 
temperament,  and  of  external  circumstances;  but  in  all  cases,  whatever  may 
be  the  object  of  the  passion,  in  such  a  way,  that  reason  and  conscieDco  avail 
but  little  against  passion,  or  far  less  than  they  should. 

II.  The  manodr  in  which  natural  depravity  is  proptfatad. 

(1)  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  plain  that  nphjfsieal 
propagation  of  human  depravity  is  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
it  is  in  this,  that  what  theologians  call  original  sin  (Erbscinde) 
principally  consists.  This  may  be  proved  from  the  following  prin- 
ciples, which  are  undeniably  taught  in  the  Bible :  (a)  that  human 
nature  was  unquestionably  more  perfect  and  better  formerly,  than  it 
is  at  present ;  (6)  that  our  progenitors  were  corrupted,  and  as  it 
were  poisoned  by  the  Fall ;  (c)  that  the  principal  seat  of  this  deprav- 
ity is  to  be  found  in  the  body,  §  77,  II.  Children  derive  their  bod- 
ies from  their  parents,  and  so  back  to  the  first  human  pair.  The 
attributes  which  belonged  to  the  bodies  of  our  first  parents  after  the 
Fall,  their  excellencies  as  well  as  imperfections,  belong  also  to  their 
posterity,  and  so  are  inherited  by  children  from  their  parents.  Pa- 
rents could  not  beget  children  better  or  more  perfect,  than  thej 
themselves  were ;  vid.  1  Cor.  15:  48,  49.     After  the  Fall,  they  had 
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ifigna,  or  awfia  dfiagrtag  and  ^avixov^  and  conseqaently  tbeir 
posterity,  begotten  and  born  after  the  Fall,  possessed  the  atme. 
John  3:  6,  to  yeytvvtjfiivov  i%  aagnog  adg^  {aagxi%6g)  iaT$, 

This  is  illustrated  from  the  analogy  of  certain  diseases  of  mind 
and  body,  which  are  often  propagated  through  whole  generations. 
It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  some  qualities,  intellectual  and  cor- 
poreal, are  propagated  from  parents  to  their  ofispring,  although  it  is 
not  the  case  with  all.  The  propagation  of  moral  depravity  is  not, 
therefore,  contrary  to  what  is  known  from  experience,  but  rather  in 
perfect  consistency  with  it ;  and  this  is  enough. 

Closely  connected  with  this,  is  the  New  Testament  doctrine, 
that  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  not  produced  in  the  common  course 
of  nature,  like  other  men,  but  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  the 
immediate  agency  of  God;  Luke  1:  34.  Matt.  1:  16 — 20,  25.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  be  without  sin  or  depravity  (Heb.  4:  15), 
vitiosttaiis  expers,  and  like  the  first  man  in  his  state  of  innocence, 
in  order  to  restore  the  happiness  which  was  squandered  by  him ; 
hence  he  is  called  o  divregog  ay&goDnog,  6  iaxutog  *Adaii,  1  Cor. 
15:  45,  47 ;  also  o'  vlog  xov  iv^gcinov,  the  great  Son  of  Adam  or 
of  man. 

It  was  on  this  account,  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  some  teach- 
ers in  France,  and  Anselmus  of  Canterbury  in  England,  maintained 
the  unspotted  conception  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  To  this  opin- 
ion Scotus  acceded  ;  and  after  him  his  adherents,  the  entire  body  of 
the  Franciscans,  and  at  a  later  period  the  Jesuits.  But  they  were 
opposed  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  followers,  and  by  all  the  Do- 
minicans. On  this  point  there  was  a  violent  dispute  in  the  Romish 
Church  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeeth  centuries,  and  the  popes 
decided  nothing  respecting  it.  This  doctrine  is  wholly  unsupported 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

When  all  which  has  now  been  said  is  taken  in  connexion,  it  plain- 
ly appears,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  physical  propagation  of  depravity 
fully  agrees  with  the  other  Scriptural  ideas.  Any  one,  therefore, 
who  receives  these  representations  respecting  the  original  and  more 
perfect  state  of  man,  respecting  the  sin  and  fall  of  Adam,  etc.,  as 
true  and  founded  in  the  Scriptures,  proceeds  inconsistently,  when 
be  denies  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them,  as  many  modern 
theologians  do. 

In  the  times  of  the  Church  fathers,  during  the  third  and  fourth 
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eentorieSy  this  doctrine  of  the  physical  propagation  of  human  corrup- 
tKHiy  was  often  vindicated  and  illustrated  by  the  doctrine  respecting 
the  propagation  of  the  soul  per  traducem ;  vid.  §  57,  II.  and  ^  79,  No. 
2 ;  but  of  this  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  Bible.  The  manner  in 
which  this  disposition  is  propagated,  can  be  explained  neither  psy* 
chohgically  nor  anatomicaUy,  The  psychologist  does  not  know  the 
soul  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  only  a  part  of  its  exercises.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  interior  of  our  corporeal  structure  is  a  mystery  impenetrable 
by  our  senses.  Into  the  inmost  secrets  of  nature,  whether  corpore- 
al or  spiritual,  no  created  spirit  can  pry.  We  cannot  therefore  ei- 
ther understand  or  describe  this  disposition  which  is  so  injurious  to 
morality,  or  its  propagation,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  only  ac- 
cording to  the  appearances  and  effects  which  they  exhibit  in  the 
gradual  developement  of  man. 

Note.  The  universality  of  depravity  (u/ioorta)  and  of  death  (^uvorroc)  de> 
pends,  according  to  the  Bible,  upon  the  derivation  of  all  men  from  one  progen- 
itor or  Father.  Hence  sin  and  death  are  always  derived  from  Adawtj  Rom.  5: 
14.  1  Cor.  15:  22 ;  and  not  from  Eve,  although  she,  according  to  Paul  himself 
(1  Tim.  2:  14),  first  sinned.  If  £pe  only  had  sinned,  she  would  have  removed 
her  depravity  from  the  world,  when  she  died ;  and  sin  would  not  through  her 
have  come  into  the  world,  in  such  a  way,  that  sin  and  death  through  sin, 
should  pass  upon  all  men.  Hence  Jesus,  when  it  was  necessary  that  he,  as 
a  man,  should  be  without  sin,  was  born  of  a  human  mother ,  but  not  begotten 
by  a  human /aMcr;  vid.  Num.  I. 

(2)  There  is  also  a  moral  propagation  of  this  depravity.  In  this 
are  included, 

(a)  The  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  of  which  we  have  treat- 
ed both  doctrinally  and  historically  in  ^  76.  By  this  is  understood 
the  universal  mortality  of  man,  as  a  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our 
progenitors. 

(6)  The  propagation  of  depravity  through  the  imitation  of  had 
examples.  The  bias  to  evil  which  lies  in  the  human  heart,  is  in  no 
way  more  excited  and  strengthened  than  by  had  examples,  which 
very  soon  obtain  approbation  and  are  imitated,  whether  the  individ- 
ual may  have  seen  them  himself,  or  have  heard  of  them  from  others, 
or  have  read  respecting  them  in  books.  The  influence  exerted  by 
this  cause  upon  man  in  the  formation  of  his  character  is  so  inde- 
scribably great,  that  many  ancient  writers  regarded  it  as  the  only  cause 
of  the  propagation  of  human  depravity,  and  either  wholly  denied,  or 
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III.  The  imputation  or  poniihablenen  of  natnta)  depravity. 

■ 

This  is  the  reatus  or  culpa  viiiostteUis,  and  was  asserted  by 
Augustine  and  his  followers ;  vid.  Morus,  p.  120,  ^  7,  coll.  §  79,  No. 
2.  They  contended,  that  all  men,  even  before  they  had  committed 
any  sinful  actions,  and  barely  on  account  of  this  native  depravity, 
were  deserving  of  temporal  and  eternal  death,  or  of  damnation. 
Others  have  endeavored  in  various  ways  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
this  opinion.  Some  modern  theologians  have  taught,  in  imitation  of 
Augustine,  the  doctrine  ih^ipeccatum  originah  per  se  esse  dttmnabi' 
k ;  but  that,  for  Christ's  sake,  punishment  was  not  actually  inflicted. 

But  the  assertion,  that  this  corruption,  in  and  of  itself,  involves 
condemnation,  cannot  be  proved.  For  (a)  it  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  that  he  should  punish  (in  the 
proper  sense  of  this  term)  an  innocent  person  for  the  sins  of  anoth- 
er. Sin  cannot  exist,  certainly  cannot  be  punished,  unless  the  ac- 
tion is  free  :  otherwise  it  ceases  to  be  sin  ;  vid.  §  76,  III.  (b)  In 
those  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  are  commonly 
cited  in  behalf  of  this  opinion,  the  death  spoken  of,  is  not  eternal 
death,  or  condemnation ;  but  temporal  death.  Gen.  1:  2, 17.  Rom.  5: 
12.  1  Cor.  15:  22 ;  vid.  ^  75,  II.  2.  (c)  Even  bodily  death  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Scriptures  as,  indeed,  the  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin,  but  not  as  a  punishment,  strictly  speaking,  for  any  beside  him- 
self; for  none  but  himself  were  guilty  of  his  sin. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  Rom  5:  12,  14  is  to  be  explained; 
also  Rom.  6:  23,  ^avaxog  oxjjoivia  ifiagxlaq,  or  ?.  21,  xikoQ  (xap- 
nog)  dfiagvlag'  so  called  because  it  followed  upon  Adam's  sin,  and 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  a  punishment  for  it ;  vid.  §  76,  III. 
— The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject  is  the  following :  *  The 
bias  of  man  to  evil,  and  to  do  that  which  is  forbidden,  is  in  itself 
bad  (Germ,  fehlerhaftes,  esse  in  vitio,  vitiosum),  Rom.  7:  6,  13,  18 ; 
but  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  man,  or  he  be  regarded  as  punishable 
on  account  of  it,  unless  he  yields  himself  to  it,  and  indulges  it ;  vid. 
Rom.  6:  12.  Gen  4 :  7,  coll.  James  1:  15.  This,  however,  is  the 
case  with  all  men ;  no  one  has  lived  upon  the  earth  who  has  not 
been  led  by  this  propensity  into  actual  transgression,  and  so  has  be- 
come deserving  of  punishment.'  Truly,  therefore,  does  the  Scrip- 
ture affirm,  that  we  are  all  subject  to  punishment  {uxvu  ogyijg,  Eflb. 
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2:  3);  not,  however,  because  we  are  bom  with  this  disposition  (for 
this  is  not  any  fault  of  ours),  but  because  we  indulge  it,  give  an 
ear  to  our  unlawful  desires,  and  so  suffer  ourselves  to  bo  led  on  to  the 
oommiflsion  of  sin. 

IV.  Hm  iowm  uoA  orifUi  oftiafBl  iBdioaUoM,  ud  th«ir  ponlibftUtiMit. 

From  the  preponderance  of  sense  now  explained,  jMirlfnilar  lui- 
fU  dUpadiimis  mulpasiians  take  their  origin,  and  so  are  the  result 
and  the  proof  of  the  nnfii]  depravity  of  man.  But  in  order  that  we 
may  rightly  estimate  the  sinAiIness  and  punishableness  of  these  d^ 
ares,  we  must  attend  to  the  following  considerations. 

(1)  The  desires  of  man  are  not  in  themselves  and  abstractly  con* 
ridered,  sinfiil ;  for  they  are  deep  laid  in  the  constitution  which  God 
Umsdf  has  given  to  human  nature ;  they  arise  in  man  involuntarily, 
md  so  fiir  cannot  certainly  be  imputed  to  him.  The  essential  con- 
tthntion  of  man  makes  it  necessary,  that  every  thing  which  makes 
in  agreeable  impression  on  the  senses,  should  inevitably  awaken 
correspondent  desires.  The  poor  man,  who  sees  himself  surrounded 
with  the  treasures  of  another,  feels  a  natural  and  involuntary  desire 
to  possess  them.  The  mere  rising  of  this  desire  is  no  more  punish- 
able in  him,  than  it  was  in  Eve,  when  she  saw  the  tree,  and  felt  an 
impolse  to  eat  its  beautiful  fruit,  which  is  never  represented  in  the 
Bible  as  her  sin. 

(2)  The  desires  of  man  become  sinful  and  deserving  of  punish- 
ment then  only,  when  (a)  man,  feeling  desires  after  forbidden  things, 
seeks  and  finds  pleasure  in  them,  and  delights  himself  in  them,  and 
so  (6)  carefully  cherishes  and  nourishes  them  in  his  heart,  (c) 
When  he  seeks  occasions  to  awaken  the  desires  ailer  forbidden 
things,  and  to  entertain  himself  with  them,  {d)  When  he  gives  au- 
dience and  approbation  to  these  desires,  and  justifies,  seeks  and  per^ 
tbrnn  the  sins  to  which  he  is  inclined.  This  is  followed  by  the 
two-ibld  injury,  that  he  not  only  sins  for  this  once,  but  that  he  gives 
bb  appetites  and  passions  the  power  of  soliciting  him  a  second  time 
Bore  importunately,  of  becoming  more  vehement  and  irresistible ; 
so  that  he  becomes  continually  more  disposed  to  sin,  acquires  a  fixed 
habit  of  sinning,  and  at  last  becomes  the  slave  of  sin ;  vid.  Michae- 
lii,  Ueber  die  Sunde,  S.  365,  f. — But  if  a  man  repels  and  suppre^- 

the  involuntary  desire  arising  within  him,  because  it  is  evil,  he 
Vol.  II.  10 
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cannot  certainly  be  punished  merely  because,  without  any  fault  of 
his  own,  he  felt  this  desire.  It  were  unjust  to  punish  any  one  for 
being  assailed  by  an  enemy,  without  any  provocation  on  his  part 

(3)  With  this  doctrine  the  Holy  Scripture  is  perfectly  accordant. 
Eren  in  his  state  of  innocence,  man  felt  the  rising  of  desire ;  nor 
was  this  in  him  accounted  sin  ;  Gen.  3:  6.  Hence  we  are  never 
required,  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  to  eradicate  ihsae 
desires  (which,  indeed,  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  would  caose  a  de- 
struction of  human  nature  itself) ;  but  only  to  keep  thera  under  con- 
trol, and  to  suppress  those  which  fix  upon  forbidden  things ;  vid. 
§  77.  In  Rom.  6:  12,  we  are  directed  not  to  let  our  sinful  appetites 
rule,  and  not  to  obey  the  body  in  the  hsts  thereof;  here,  therefore, 
it  is  presupposed  that  these  tempting  lusts  remain.  Again  in  Gal. 
5:  24  we  are  charged,  to  crucify  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and 
lusts.  It  is  to  those  who  contend  against  their  wicked  passions, 
that  rewards  arc  promised,  and  not  to  those  who  have  never  had 
these  solicitations  and  allurements  to  evil.  The  pretended  virtue 
of  such  men  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  and  is  not  capable  of  r^ 
ward. 

Some  texts  are  indeed  cited  in  which  the  passions,  in  themselves 
considered,  are  forbidden,  as  Rom.  7:  7,  ovk  ijn^vfjuiatig'  Ex.  20: 
17,  ^*  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,"  etc.  Some  al- 
so in  which  they  are  said  to  be  deserving  of  punishment  from  God, 
as  Matt.  5:  28.  But  in  these  texts,  such  desires  are  not  spoken  of 
as  arise  involuntarily  within  us,  and  for  which  we  are  not  there- 
fore culpable,  but  such  as  man  himself  nourishes  and  entertains,  or 
by  his  own  agency  awakens  within  himself,  and  which  he  aims  to 
execute.  And  so  in  Matt.  V.  Christ  speaks  of  the  actual  intention 
and  design  of  man  to  commit  adultery,  if  he  could.;  and  not  of  the 
passion  arising  in  his  heart,  which  he  himself  disapproves,  and 
immediately  suppresses,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  divine  law. 

(4)  The  manner  in  which  man  is  borne  away  by  his  passions 
to  the  commission  of  sin,  is  described  by  James  (1:  14,  15)  in  a 
way  that  corresponds  with  the  experience  of  every  one ;  and  this 
text  confirms  all  the  preceding  remarks.  When  desires  arise  within 
us,  we  are  in  danger  of  sinning.  Some  present  enjoyment  of  sense 
tempts  us.  Enticements  to  sin  spring  up.  These  James  calls 
temptations  (elsewhere  called  axavdaXa,  Matt.  18:  7,8,  bfe353 ,  Ezek. 
17:  19).     For  we  look  upon  that  which  is  represented  to  us  by  our 
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That  this  evil,  however,  in  itself  considered,  is  to  be  regarded  as  ac- 
tual sin,  and  as  such  is  punished  by  God,  they  do  not  teach  ;  but 
rather  the  contrary.  So  Justin  Martyr,  Ap.  I.  54,  sq.  Irenseus, 
Adv.  Hsres.  IV.  37,  sq.  Athenagoras,  Legat.  c.  22.  Clemens 
Alex.  Strom.  III.  (contra  Encratitas).  ''  No  one,"  says  the  writer 
last  mentioned,  "  is  wholly  free  from  sin  ;  but  the  child,  who  has 
never  personally  trespassed,  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  citrse  of 
Adam  (the  punishment  of  his  sin).  Yet  all  who  have  the  use  of 
their  reason  are  led  by  this  their  moral  depravity  to  commit  actual 
sin,  and  so  become  liable  to  punishment"  The  same  writer  says,  in 
his  Pedag.  III.  12,  fiovog  avaiiagnjzog  6  Xoyog'  to  yag  i^afiagva- 
vHv  naoiv  ifiq>utov  %al  %oiv6v.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  says  ipvaixov  iv  dy&gcinot^  ovx  sJvat  na%6v' 
and  in  his  work  '  Contra  Anthropomorph."  c.  8,  he  says,  "  Adam's 
posterity  are  not  punished  as  those  who  with  him  had  broken  the 
law  of  God."  So  also  Origen,  Prsf.  ad  libros  mgl  dgx^^9  ^^^  bis 
followers,  Basilius,  and  Theodorus  of  Mopsevestia,  who,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Photius,  wrote  a  book  against  those  who  taught 
that  man  sinned  <pvati  xal  ov  yvtufiri.  There  were  some,  too,  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  who  traced  the  origin  of  the  evil  passions  and  of  the 
actual  sins  arising  from  them,  to  the  mortality  of  the  body,  e.  g. 
Chrysostom  and  Theodoret.  This  hypothesis  has  been  revived  in 
later  times  by  Whitby,  who  has  attempted  to  carry  it  through  ;  vid. 
§  76,  Note. 

(2)  The  same  representation  is  found  in  many  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  ancient  LcUin  Church,  even  in  Africa.  They  taught  that  death 
(depravity  T)  is  a  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  and  yet  that  it  is  not, 
in  itself,  to  be  regarded  as  sin,  and  punished  accordingly.  Cyprian 
(Epist  Synod.  Cone.  Carthag.  III.)  says,  ''  A  new  born  child  has 
not  itself  sinned,  nisi  quod  secundum  Adam  camaliter  natus,  conta- 
GiUM  MORTIS  contraxit,*^  In  baptism,  the  sins  of  the  child  (which 
were  still  not  propria  but  aiiena)  were  supposed  to  be  washed  away. 
Ambresius  says  on  Ps.  xlviii.,  "  there  is  a  bias  to  sin  in  all,  but 
this  is  not  actual  sin,  and  liability  to  punishment ;  God  punishes  us 
only  for  nostra  peccata,  and  not  for  aiiena  (Adami)nequitiajlagitia" 
Even  according  to  Tertullian  (de  testim.  animsB,  c.  3),  it  is  only  to 
temporal  death,  that  we  are  condemned  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
Adam.  To  this  opinion,  Hilarius  and  others  acceded.  The  Afri- 
can fathers  before  the  time  of  Augustine^  and  even  Tertullian^  seem 
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the  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  was  not  merely  bodily  deaths  bat 
etemai  {mars  secunda,  cujus  non  est  finis) ;  and  that  to  this  ail  men, 
even  children^  who  had  not  themselves  thought  or  done  either  good 
or  evily  were  subjected ;  though  yet  the  unmerited  grace  of  Qod  de- 
livered some  from  this  punishment  {dtcretum  absoluium).  He  ex- 
hibits these  doctrines  in  his  work,  De  civitate  Dei,  XIV.  1,  and 
elsewhere.  Fulgentius  Rusp.  (De  Fide,  c.  29)  asserts  that  chil- 
dren who  had  lived  merely  in  their  mother's  womb,  and  yet  died 
without  baptism,  must  suffer  etemai  punishment  in  hell.  And  so 
taught  many  of  the  schoolmen,  according  to  Peter  of  Lombardy,  L. 
II.  Even  Augustine  attributed  a  certain  kind  of  physical  influ- 
ence to  baptism,  and  confined  the  grace  of  God  to  those  to  whom 
this  ordinance  was  administered.  He  held  this  doctrine,  however, 
in  common  with  many  of  the  Latin  Fathers  before  his  time ;  e.  g. 
Cyprian.  The  adherents  of  Augustine  were  accustomed  to  vindi- 
cate their  views  by  the  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  the  soul  per 
traducem,  though  this  is  not  true  of  all  of  them.  On  the  contrary, 
the  adherents  of  Pelagius  for  the  most  part  denied  this  doctrine,  and 
were  Creationists ;  vid.  Vol.  I.  §  57,  II. 

(3)  This  severe  doctrine  of  Augustine  was  controverted  by  Pe- 
lagius, and  many  others  who  followed  him.  But  Pelagius  in  his 
turn  went  too  far  on  the  other  side,  and  maintained  various  princi- 
ples which  obviously  are  unscriptural.  Here  were,  therefore,  two 
extremes,  between  which  scriptural  truth  lay  in  the  midst,  having 
both  reason  and  experience  on  its  side.  In  the  system  of  Augus- 
tine, on  the  one  hand,  there  is  much  opposed  to  reason  and  scrip" 
ture ;  and  in  that  of  Pelagius,  on  the  ott)er  hand,  there  is  much  op- 
posed to  scripture  and  experience.  Pelagius  not  only  denied  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  sin,  but  also* the  physical  propagation  of  human 
depravity.  He  taught,  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  unaltered, 
and  that  man  is  now  entirely  in  the  same  state  in  which  Adam  was 


explanation  of  the  irreoonoilable  opposition  between  Good  and  Evil,  of  which 
he  had  become  early  conicioas  in  the  depth  of  his  soul,  led  him  to  Manicheiem; 
he  was  led  from  it  again  by  coming  to  apprehend  this  opposition  more  and 
more  in  a  moral  light.  Again ;  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  Manicheiem  that 
he  adopted  the  theory,  the  first  germs  of  which  he  took  from  Platoniem,  that 
Evil  is  only  a  subjective  deviation  of  created  being  from  the  law  of  the  su- 
preme and  only  tme  Being,  and  not,  as  taught  by  Mani,  an  independent,  self- 
subsisting  ezistenoe."    Allg.  Kirchengesch.  B.  II.  Abth.  III.  S.  1206.— Tr.] 
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Pelagius  was  received  into  iuvor  and  protection  with  many,  who 
had  agreed  in  many  points  with  Origen,  and  who  therefore  saw  little 
reprehensible  in  Pclagias.  Much,  indeed,  in.  his  theory  differed 
from  that  then  prevailing  through  the  Eastern  church.  But  from  the 
indifference  of  so  many  Grecian  bishops  on  this  subject,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  nothing  can  have  been  at  that  time  ecclesiastically  deter- 
mined respecting  it,  and  that  the  importance  of  the  questkm  by  no 
means  appeared  to  them  at  first.  And  even  in  the  Western  Charch 
out  of  Afirica,  there  were  many  who  looked  upon  the  Pelagian  theo- 
ry not  unfavourably,  and  on  this  account  it  was  at  first  acquitted  of 
the  charges  brought  against  it  even  by  Zosimus,  the  Roman  bishop. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Africans,  however,  and  their  connexion 
with  the  Anti-Origenistic  party,  it  was  finally  brought  about,  that 
the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  were  formally  condemned  as  heretical  at 
the  Church  Councils,  and  that  the  theory  of  Augustine,  after  the 
year  418,  became  predominant,  at  least  in  the  Occidental  Chofch. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  unite  the  two  parties ;  and  many 
took  a  middle  course  between  them,  from  whence  originated,  at  a  later 
period,  the  so  called  Semi-pelagian  party.  Scotus,  and  his  fi^lowers 
among  the  school-men  very  much  extenuated  the  natural  depravity 
of  man ;  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  many  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Romish  Church,  e.  g.  the  Jesuits,  who  have  been  on 
this  account  oflen  accused  of  Pelagianism  or  Semi-pelagianism. 
Among  the  followers  of  Augustine  many  adhered  to  his  opinion, 
that  even  mere  original  sin,  in  itself  considered,  is  punished  with 
eternal  death,  even  in  the  case  of  children  who  die  before  baptism, 
though  they  themselves  have  never  done  any  evil ;  e.  g.  Gregor.  M . 
L.  IX.  Moral,  c.  16.  Others  to  whom  this  doctrine  seemed  too  se- 
vere, held  only,  that  in  consequence  of  original  sin,  man  is  excluded 
from  the  full  joys  of  the  Blessed  in  Heaven,  but  not  merely  on  that 
account  cast  into  the  pains  of  Hell ;  in  short,  that  he  is  placed  in  a 
middle-state,  in  which  he  is  neither  damned,  nor  yet  perfectly  happy. 
So  Damasus :  Poena  originalis  peccati  est  carentia  visionis  Dd. 
The  same  representation  respecting  children  who  die  before  bap- 
tism is  found  also  among  some  Greek  writers ;  e.  g.  in  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen,  who  says  respecting  them  (Orat.  40)  fitjre  doiaa^iivM, 
fjn^te  xoXaoOi^oio^ah  x.  r.  A. 

(4)  Some  additional^  historical  illustrations  of  the  Augustinian 
and  African  theory  respecting  natural  depravity^  and  respecting  the 
term,  peccatum  originis  sive  originale. 
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to  sin  found  in  all  men,  or  the  disposition  to  do  what  is  forbidden  by 
the  divine  law  ;  and  this  is  perfectly  conformed  to  the  usus  hquendi. 
For  the  Greek  ifta^ta  is  employed  not  only  with  regard  to  sinful 
actions,  but  any  fauli,  or  defective  state  or  nature  of  a  thing ; 
like  the  Latin  peccatum  and  peccare ;  vid.  ^  73,  II.  In  this  sense 
then,  they  might  justly  say  peccatum  originis,  instead  of  viHwm; 
meaning  simply  defect,  fault,  evil,  Tertullian,  however,  did  not 
use  the  word  peccatum,  probably  on  account  of  this  ambiguity.  But 
when  Augustine  found  the  term  peccatum  used  in  the  Latin  Bible 
in  reference  to  this  natural  bias  to  sin,  he  supposed  that  he  mighty 
and  indeed  ought  to  employ  the  same.  But  not  distinguishing  saffi- 
ciently  between  the  different  meanings  of  this  word,  he  conteiMed, 
that  all  that  must  be  true  respecting  this  state  in  itself  considered, 
which  is  true  respecting  sinful  actions ;  on  the  ground,  that  the 
same  word  is  used  respecting  both  in  the  Bible.  He  then  argued  in 
this  way  :  '*  all  sin  is  punished,  or  it  brings  men  into  a  state  of  con- 
demnation  before  God ;  and  consequently  this  natural  depravity  it- 
self, because  it  is  included  under  a/uapr/a,  and  is  called  peccaium" 
Thus  arose  the  scheme  of  Augustine  described  in  No.  2,  although 
in  this  he  was  not  throughout  consistent  with  himself.  Instead  of 
employing  this  phraseology,  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have 
said :  The  tendency  to  sin  is  indeed  an  evil,  a  moral  disorder,  i.  e, 
a  wrong  and  defective  constitution  of  our  nature  in  a  moral  respect, 
from  which  particular  actual  sins  result;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
otherwise  than  displeasing  to  a  perfectly  holy  God ;  nor  can  he,  as 
the  Scriptures  expressly  teach,  be  its  author ;  but  neither  would  God 
punish  men  for  this,  in  and  of  itself.  For  punishment  is  first  inflict- 
ed when  man  suffers  himself  to  be  enticed  to  actual  sin,  or  transgres- 
sion of  the  law ;  and  because  none  remain  unperverted,  so  all  are 
sinners,  and  condemned  in  the  sight  of  God,  although  the  degree  of 
their  guilt,  and  consequently  the  degree  of  their  punishment  may  be 
different 

After  the  time  of  Augustine,  various  attempts  were  made  to  ob- 
viate the  innumerable  mistakes  which  attended  this  doctrine  de 
peccato  originali ;  and  among  others,  a  distinction  was  made  between 
peccatum  originate  and  peccata  actualia, — a  distinction  which  is 
first  found  in  Job.  Gassianus  in  the  fiflh  century ;  vid.  Coll.  P.  P. 
Sceticor.  xiii.  7.  There  were  always,  however,  among  the  Catholics, 
even  those  of  ancient  times,  not  a  few  who  disapproved  of  the  appli- 
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and  Reformed  chturchM  mean,  when  thej  say,  man  it  h&rn  with  tinotin 
an  ezpreesion  which  it  taken  from  Pb.  51 :  7.  And  although  this  expression  is 
liable  to  be  misanderstood,  and  indeed  in  that  passage  is  ased  in  a  different 
sense,  jet  the  thing  which  they  intend  by  the  use  of  it,  is  true  and  conformed 
to  the  Bible  ;  vid.  Moras,  pp.  117,118. 

It  is  a  common,  but  very  unworthy  art  of  many  of  the  opponents  of  tlie 
doctrine  of  natural  depravity,  tomaks  the  German  word  denoting  this  doctrine, 
Erh-sUnde  (hereditary  sin),  which  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  inconve- 
nient, the  object  of  ridicule,  as  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  church 
agreed  with  the  untenable  positions  in  Augustine's  theory.  While  they  con- 
fute this  theory  only,  they  assume  the  air  of  having  overthrown  the  doctrine  of 
native  depravity  itself.  The  scriptural  texts  which  stand  in  their  way,  are 
brought  into  agreement  with  the  most  different  modem  philosophical  schools, 
by  the  aid  of  that  artificial  exegesis  which  makes  any  thing  from  every  thing ; 
so  tliat  the  Scriptures  must  say  just  that,  and  that  only,  which  the  authors  of 
these  philosophical  systems  require.  Vid.  Teller's  Wqrterbuch,  art.  SUntUf  and 
other  attenipts  of  the  theologians  of  the  Kantian  school. 


^  60.  Results  of  the  foregoing  discussion  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
natural  depravity^  and  observations  on  the  mode  of  teaching  this 
doctrine* 

I.  RmuIU  of  the  forefoiof  diacntsion. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the  native  deprarity 
which  discloses  itself  in  the  preponderance  of  sense  over  reascHi  is  to 
be  found  in  all  men  without  exception,  is  confirmed  by  the  undenia- 
ble experience  of  all  men  of  all  times;  and  every  individual  may  be 
convinced  of  its  truth  by  his  own  daily  experience,  and  by  observar 
tion  of  those  around  him.  Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  self^in- 
spection  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  the  confession  of 
Paul,  Rom.  7:  18,  sq.,  "  To  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  per- 
form that  which  is  good,  I  find  not,"  is  drawn  as  it  were  from  his 
own  soul.  Even  the  heathen  nations,  and  those  of  their  chief  phi- 
losophers, who  did  not  employ  themselves  with  empty  speculatioos, 
but  who  built  their  views  upon  the  observation  of  man  and  of  them- 
lielves,  recognized  the  existence  of  this  evil ;  vid.  §  74. 

(2)  But  although  philosophy  must  recognize  the  actual  existence 
|>f  this  evil,  it  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  it ;  vid.  Kant,  Vom  radikalen  Bosen.  All  the  philosophemea 
tipon  this  subject  from  Aristotle  down  to  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Fiohte, 
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and  unscriptural  notions  which  are  sometimes  connected  with  it ; 
e.  g.  against  the  Augustinian  theory.  Let  the  following  things  be 
considered :  viz. 

(a)  It  is  incorrect  to  assert,  as  some  do,  that  if  Adam  himself 
had  maintained  his  original  innocence,  no  one  of  his  posterity  either 
would,  or  could  have  sinned.  This  is  nowhere  taught  in  the  Bible. 
The  possibility  of  erring  and  sinning  would  have  continued,  both 
with  Adam  himself  and  with  his  posterity,  even  if  he  had  not  at  that 
time  fallen.  And  had  it  been  impossible  for  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
supposing  him  to  have  persevered  in  holiness,  to  be  otherwise  than 
holy,  their  goodness  would  have  had  no  value,  and  would  not  be 
entitled  to  reward.  Man  would  have  been  a  machine,  having  no 
power  to  move  except  in  one  preestablished  and  appointed  way.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  there  would  have  been  no  error  and 
no  sin,  and  consequently  no  punishment  of  sin,  among  men,  if  our 
progenitor  had  not  fallen.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  bolh  particular 
individuals,  and  the  race  of  man  at  large,  would  have  been  by  de- 
grees more  and  more  confirmed  in  goodness,  if  the  state  of  innocence 
(or  the  state  of  the  even  balance  of  the  human  powers)  had  contin* 
ued ;  as  is  actually  the  case  with  good  angels ;  but  this  confirmation 
cannot  be  understood,  in  reference  to  men,  more  than  to  angels,  as 
removing  the  possibility  of  sinning, 

(b)  When  now  God  foresaw,  that  sin  could  not  be  hindered 
among  men,  since  they  are  beings  endowed  indeed  with  a  moral  na- 
ture, but  at  the  same  time  possessing  appetites  and  passions  limiting 
the  exercise  of  reason  ;  he  provided,  that  the  guilt  and  ill-desert  of 
sin  should  be  dimiuished  in  Adam's  posterity,  by  allowing  Adam  to 
fall,  and  so  a  genera]  weakness  and  depravity  to  pervade  the  whole 
race.  A  stronger  and  more  incorrupt  race  would,  if  it  sinned, 
sin  far  more  deeply  and  unpardonably,  than  a  weaker.  Hence  we 
see,  that  the  sin  o£  the  fallen  angels  is  always  described  in  the  Bible, 
as  far  more  deserving  of  punishment  and  more  unpardonable,  than 
the  sin  of  the  first  parents  of  our  race ;  and  their  whole  moral  apos- 
tasy is  described  as  far  greater,  than  that  of  man.  Those  among 
Adam's  weaker  posterity,  who  resist  the  inducements  to  sin,  and  are 
diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  do,  as  it  were,  overcome  them- 
selves ;  and  their  virtue  can  therefore  have  so  much  more  inienud 
worth,  and  be  so  much  the  more  deserving  of  reward.  Those^  oa 
the  other  hand,  who  yield  to  these  temptations,  and  sin,  althovgli 
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peoMty.  All,  how«T«r,  are  iDclined  to  perform  many  actions  which  they 
themselvei  acknowledge  to  be  sinful  and  injurious.  There  is  in  men  a  ^neral 
amtmaly^  or  a  greneral  disposition  to  transgress  the  moral  law,  which  does  not 
determine  to  any  one  particular  vice,  but  which  is  differently  modified  in  dif- 
ferent persons.  Since  this  disposition  seeks  out  so  many  and  so  different 
deviations,  it  has  a  different  aspect  in  different  individuals ;  bat  in  all  alike,  it 
appears  as  a  strong  disinclination  to  certain  duties,  and  a  vehement  propensity 
to  certain  actions  which  are  morally  bad.  What  is  common  to  this  depravity, 
as  it  appears  in  all  men,  is  the  preponderance  of  that  which  is  represented  to 
at  as  good  or  evil  by  our  lower  appetites,  over  that  which  we  perceive  in  the 
use  of  reason  to  be  good.  From  this  depravity  no  age  is  free ;  nor  can  it  in 
this  life  be  ever  wholly  eradicated.  The  faults  of  youth,  sQch  as  levity  and 
prodigality,  do,  indeed,  oHen  disappear  in  later  periods  of  life ;  but  their  place 
is  supplied  by  others,  such  as  ambition  and  jealousy ;  and  many  of  the  excel- 
lencies which  belong  to  the  period  of  youth,  e.  g.  innocence,  openness,  and 
vivacity,  often  gradually  decay  in  the  years  of  manhood ;  and  although  a  more 
advanced  age  seems  to  have  the  advantage  in  point  of  experience  and  exercise, 
yet  still  it  cannot  be  affirmed  as  a  general  fact,  that  this  higher  age  is  on  the 
whole  morally  bettor  than  youth.  It  is  therefore  a  well-known  proverb,  found- 
ed in  experience,  to  say  respecting  old  men  who  only  seem  externally  to 
have  reformed,  that  they  have  not  forsaken  sin^  but  sin  has  forsaken  them, 

II.  On  teaching  this  doctrine. 

The  questions  relating  to  this  subject  are.  Whether  the  doctrine  of 
man*s  native  depravity  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  popular  instruction  ? 
and  if  so,  in  what  way  ?  On  this  general  subject  cf.  Knapp's  Essay 
in  Ewald's  Christlicher  MonaUschrif\,  Jahrg.  2,  1802.  Bd.  2.  St  1. 
S.  3,  f. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  native  depravity,  as  we  are  taught  it  both  by 
Scripture  and  experience,  is  very  disturbing,  depressing,  and  hum- 
bling in  its  tendency.  The  light  in  which  man  is  here  taught  to 
regard  himself  is  not  at  all  favorable  or  pleasant,  and  is  calculated 
to  lead  him  to  tremble  for  himself.  But  feelings  of  this  kind,  al- 
though highly  salutary,  are  yet  unpleasant  to  the  natural  man  {aa^ 
KiKiiii,  xlJvxixco);  and  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  of  such  a  character ; 
he  is  opposed  to  every  thing  which  awakens  feelings  of  this  kind; 
he  prefers  to  keep  this  subject  out  of  sight,  and  is  unwilling  to  hear 
any  thing  respecting  it.  It  is  with  him,  as  with  a  sick  man,  who  is 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  either  to  himself  or  others,  that  he  is  sick, 
partly  because  he  is  ashamed  of  his  sickness,  and  partly  because  he 
is  reluctant  to  adopt  the  severe  remedies  necessary  to  his  cure. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  carnal  man,  who  refuses  to  undertake  the  radical 
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tbeir  Jiearers,  wboae  fiivor  they  would  gladly  condliate.  It  is  with 
tbem,  as  with  those  respectiog  whom  John  speaks,  eh.  Id:  43w— » 
Others  have  never  clearly  considered  the  reasons  why  Ihey  fiwbetr 
to  preach  this  doctrine,  but  follow  blindly  the  example  set  tbem  bf 
some  of  the  eminent  and  landed  prea^ers  of  the  day.  For  the 
great  majority  of  men,  and  e? en  of  teachers,  never  think  for  them* 
selves,  but  depend  upon  authority.— —Again ;  there  are,  alasl 
many  religious  teachers,  who  are  themselves  unrenewed  men,  who 
even  while  at  home  were  sunk  deep  in  moral  oormption,  who  be» 
come  still  more  depraved  at  the  schools  and  universities,  and  wiio, 
when  they  assume  the  sacerdotal  robe,  alter  only  their  outward  de> 
portment,  without  experiencing  a  radical  change  of  heart  Sadi 
are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

(3)  The  teachers  who  adopt  the  principles  just  mentioned,  are 
accustomed  to  descant  larg^y  upon  the  uMnrih^  the  noUmsM ,  and 
the  dignity  of  man ;  since  discourse  Jike  this  is  heard  with  plea^ 
are,  and  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  be  praised  than  blamed.  In  this 
strain,  therefore,  preachers  of  such  a  character  often  indulge,  and 
even  in  their  instruction  of  the  young,  dwell  on  nothing  hot  the 
dignity  of  man.  In  this  way,  many  of  them  suppose  they  shall  el- 
evate man,  inspire  him  with  zeal  for  virtue,  and  by  means  of  this 
feeling  of  honor  raise  him  to  nobleness  of  character.  And  it  is,  in- 
deed, right  to  point  man  to  the  noble  faculties  which  he  possesses, 
etc.  This  is  often  done  in  the  Bible.  This,  however,  we  should 
do,  and  not  leave  the  other  undone.  In  the  Bible  this  is  always  done 
in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  apostasy  of  man.  If 
this  doctrine  be  not  brought  into  connexion  with  it,  the  doctrine  of 
the  dignity  of  man  is  injurious ;  it  nourishes  pride  and  sel^righteoos- 
ness,  and  prevents  that  self-knowledge  which  is  so  essential,  and 
thus  leads  aside  from  the  way  of  true  reformation,  such  ss  God  will  ac- 
cept It  leads  men  to  think,  that  they  are  perfect,  and  have  no  need 
of  reformation;  that  they  are  in  no  danger,  and  at  most  need  only 
to  be  ennobled  and  perfected,  and  not  to  be  radically  renewed. 
What  must  be  the  effect  of  a  doctrine  like  this  in  an  age  in  which 
sel^confidence  and  selfish  Uindness  are  the  prevailing  fault,  and 
have  so  deeply  imbued  the  minds  even  of  children  and  youth,  that 
at  the  age  when  they  are  just  beginning  to  learn,  they  think  them- 
selves wiser  than  their  teachers,  and  from  the  height  to  which  they 
suppose  themselves  to  have  attained,  seem  to  look  down  with  com- 
passion upon  the  aged. 
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hearer  must  confess,  that  he  finds  it  in  himself  exactly  as  describ- 
ed,— that  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  what  his  own  moral 
feeling  teaches  him  that  he  must  be,  in  order  to  please  God.  When 
he  is  brought  to  this  conviction,  than  let  him  be  shown,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  corresponds  with  his  own  experience.  In  this 
way  he  will  acquire  regard  for  the  BiUe,  as  he  will  see  that  it  gives 
no  ideal  description  of  man,  but  represents  him  as  he  actaally  is. 
Then  he  will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge :  '  Tes !  I  too  am  actu- 
ally so ;  it  is  as  if  I  myself  were  here  described.'  Has  any  one  come 
to  this  point,  there  is  hope  that  he  may  be  inclined  to  employ  the 
means  of  recovery  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the 
Christian  doctrine ;  particularly  if  he  is  shown,  how  and  wherefore 
they  have  so  beneficial  an  effect ;  and  if  he  is  made  to  consider, 
that  our  own  good  intentions,  and  all  the  means  by  which  we  attempt 
to  help  ourselves,  are  inefficacious.  In  this  way  is  the  feeling 
of  the  need  of  help  and  of  a  Redeemer  to  be  excited  in  man  ;  and 
thus  does  the  knowledge  of  our  moral  depravity  and  inability  lead 
to  Christ,  as  to  him  through  whom  alone  it  can  be  removed. — But 
all  this  instruction  will  be  in  danger  of  failing  of  its  effect,  unless  the 
hearer  perceives,  that  the  teacher  himself  has  a  personal  interest  in 
the  matter,  that  he  speaks  from  his  own  internal  conviction,  and 
that  be  has  experienced  on  his  own  heart  the  efficacy  of  the  means 
prescribed,  and  shows  their  effect  in  his  life  and  walk. 

(6)  None  of  the  profound  and  learned  investigations  of  philoso- 
phers and  theologians,  recocting  the  nature  of  human  depravity,  the 
mode  of  its  propagation,  etc.,  should  have  any  place  in  the  practical 
and  popular  exhibition  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  enough  for  the  teacher 
to  stop  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  merely  teach,  (a) 
that  all  men  have  been  actually  so,  ever  since  our  first  parents 
transgressed  the  divine  command ;  and  (6)  that  according  to  the 
Bible,  the  ground  why  all  their  posterity  are  such,  lies  in  oor 
first  parents;  but  that  (c)  we  owe  the  improvement  of  our  condition, 
and  the  restoration  of  our  lost  holiness  and  happiness,  to  Jesus 
Christ,  since  he  redeems  or  frees  us  from  sin  and  its  evil  consequeiH 
ces,  and  turns  this  evil  to  our  good ;  Rom.  7:  26:  For  more  on 
point,  vid.  the  article  on  Christ. 
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bios  writes,  virtuies  actuaUs.  Seneca  has,  activa  pkHosaphia^  Ep. 
05,  and  Quinctilian  opposes  aUivwm  (the  practical)  to  speadatmrn 
(the  theoretical). — Bnt  sinful  actions  are  denominated  peeemia  ae- 
tuoKa  in  opposition  to  native  depravity,  because  they  involve  an  ac- 
tus transitorius,  such  as  ezbts  in  all  homan  actions ;  they  have  a 
beginning  and  an  end.  But  ongimal  sin  has  in  this  life  no  end, 
but  continues  as  long  ks  man  remains  apon  the  earth.  It  is  not  an 
act,  but  a  state.  The  application  of  the  term  sim  to  this  state  b  in- 
deed inconvenient,  because  according  to  the  definition  given  of  rin, 
native  depravity  cannot  be  literally  so  called ;  a  more  appropriate 
name  would  be  hereditary  evil  But  since  the  former  term  in  now 
common  among  theologians,  and  the  thing  denoted  by  it  is  accordant 
both  with  reason  and  Scripture,  it  must  be  understood,  and  its 
ground  must  be  known. 

In  explanation  of  the  subjective  definition  of  sin  given  ^  73, 1., 
viz.  a  free  actiim  which  is  not  conformed  to  the  lam  ofChd,  or  wMck 
deviates  from  this  law,  let  the  following  additional  remarks  be  con- 
aidered.  When  we  would  judge  respecting  any  action,  internal  or 
external,  whether  it  is  sinful  or  not,  our  decision  must  depend  apon 
the  three  fdfowing  conditions :  viz. 

(1)  That  the  man  who  commits  the  action  had  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  {notitia  legis).  And  this  presupposes  (a)  that  the 
law  was  actually  given  to  man ;  (6)  that  it  was  known  by  this  indi- 
vidual, or  at  least,  that  it  should  have  been  known  by  him,  and  that 
so  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  remained  unacquainted  with  it ;  and 
(e)  that  he  understood  the  sense  of  the  law,  or  might  have  noder- 
stood  it  Is  any  one  of  these  conditions  wanting,  the  act  oomrav^ 
ning  the  law  is,  indeed,  an  evil  (foolish,  hurtful  in  its  tendency,  etc), 
but  not  Wit ;  vid.  ^  73, 1.  Of.  Rom.  4:  15.  fl:  13,  ifsm^lm  ovn  £Ue- 

(2)  That  the  action  does  not  in  fact  agree  with  the  law.  The 
determination  of  this  matter  has  often  in  particular  cases  more  dif^ 
ficnlty,  than  one  would  think.  The  over-anxious  and  scrapnloas 
man  often  regards  certain  actions,  both  internal  and  external,  as  sin- 
ful, while  they  are  not  forbidden  in  the  divine  law ;  and  in  thia  way 
he  needlessly  disquiets  himself.  Another  man  mistakes  on  this  ffib|eet 
through  indifierence  and  carelessness.  But  a  for  moreeommoa  fenk 
is,  to  allow  seltlove  to  pronounce  too  light  and  partial  a  sentence  np- 
on  our  own  actions,  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  judge  the  actions  of 
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II.  Tbo  dUhreni  dafraw  of  sin. 

In  common  life,  sins  are  distinguished  into  gross  and  great  sins, 
and  light  and  trifling  sins,  and  the  latter  are  judged  deserving  of 
less  punishment  than  the  former.  Thb  difference  is  founded  in  the 
naturb  of  the  thing  itself  For  whoever  sins,  acts  against  the  obliga- 
tion which  rests  upon  him,  to  fulfil  certain  duties ;  but  this  obliga- 
tion has  different  degrees  according  to  the  difference  of  the  powers 
of  the  acting  subject,  and  of  his  motives  to  action.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  one  commits  greater  sins,  who  has  more  power  and  stron- 
ger motives  for  doing  right,  than  one  with  whom  these  powers  and 
motives  were  weaker.  Again  ;  the  less  the  motives  and  induce- 
ments to  sin,  and  the  more  the  reasons  which  were  calculated  to  de- 
ter from  the  commission  of  it,  so  much  the  worse  is  the  sin,  and  so 
much  the  more  deserving  of  punishment.  The  motives  tending  to 
withold  from  sin  are  to  be  judged  of  from  the  peculiar  situation,  the 
circumstances,  the  mode  of  thinking,  and  the  knowledge  of  each 
individual ;  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  person  or  thing  with 
respect  to  which  the  sin  is  committed  (e.  g.  sins  against  parents^  to 
whom  we  are  under  greater  obligations  than  to  others) ;  and  also 
according  to  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the  sin.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  however,  properly  falls  into  the  department 
of  theological  Morals. 

In  entire  conformity  with  these  principles,  does  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture decide  respecting  the  different  degrees  of  sin,  and  their  desert 
of  punishment;  vid.  Matt.  5:  22.  John  19:  11,  fjielCiov  afiogrla, 
Luke  12:  47,  48.  Matt.  11:  22—24.  1  Tim.  1:  15.  2  Pet.  2:  20, 
21. — But  since  this  difference  of  degree  in  sin  depends  upon  so 
many  things,  which  arc  not  always  obvious  and  cannot  be  duly  esti- 
mated by  others, — ^^pon  the  dispositions  and  intentions  concealed  in 
the  heart  of  him  who  acts,  upon  his  knowledge,  his  temptations,  his 
powers  and  capacities  ;  it  is  oflcn  impossible  for  us  in  particular  ca- 
ses to  form  a  correct  judgment.  God  only,  who  knows  the  heart  ol 
man,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  acts,  can  judge  truly  and 
decisively  respecting  his  actions.  To  him,  therefore,  should  this  de- 
cision be  lefl;  vid.  Rom.  14:  4,  ou  rig  el  6  xglvcov  aXkovgiov  oix*- 
Ti?v ;  James  4:  12.  Matt.  7:  1,  sq.  On  this  account  it  is  our  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  our  duty,  although  contrary  to  the  common  disposi- 
tion of  men,  to  judge  ourselves  with  all  possible  strictness,  but  th€ 
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fiiiiJts  of  Others  with  forbearance  and  toleration.  This,  too,  is  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  Christ,  Matt.  7: 1 — 5,  coll.  Lake  13:  2 — 
5.  Baamgarten  has  discussed  this  subject  minutely  in  his  **  Diss, 
de  gradibas  peccatorum,"  Hal»,  1744. 

Note  1.  The  philofophera  both  of  aneient  and  modem  timet  have  been  •!- 
moft  entirely  agreed,  that  there  u  a  difference  of  degree  in  aint ;  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  Stoica,  who  maintained  the  paradoxical  opinion,  thai  mU 
sat  mn  mWu  ;  Tid.  Cicero,  Parad.  III.  Seneca,  Ep.  66.  Cicero,  De  finibot 
honor,  ot  malor.  IV.  27,  aq.  They  aaanmed,  that  all  Tirtuee  were  equal ;  and 
hence  it  followed  by  way  of  eontraat,  that  all  vicei  were  equal ;  and  benooy 
that  all  the  Tirtoona  and  all  the  vicioaa  were,  in  their  ▼iew,  on  the  aame  leTcL 
E.  g.  one  who  killed  hia  alave  withont  a  caaie,  committed  in  their  view  an 
eqoal  win  with  one  who  abated  hia  father.  In  thii  doctrine,  thej  were  oppoe> 
ed  chieflj  by  the  Peripatetics.  Bat  althoagh  they  maintained  thii  equality 
of  virtnea  and  of  vicei,  they  yet  aacribed  to  them  a  different  extent  and  limita- 
tion, ao  that  lome  were  capable  of  palliation,  othera  unpardonable ;  becauae 
lome  doTiated  more  than  othera  from  the  law ;  and  eo  with  regard  to  the  Tir- 
tuee, which  were  judged  of  by  them  according  to  their  different  ntili- 
tj.  Hence  we  aee,  that  in  eubataace  they  agreed  with  othera,  and  only  dif> 
fered  from  them  by  thie  striking  propoeition,  which  they  aelected  on  account  of 
its  strangenese.  All  which  they  mean  to  affirm  is,  that  one  transgression  is  aa 
mach  a  transgression  as  another ;  and  all  in  respect  to  their  internal  nature  are 
tiike,  because  they  are  all  violations  of  the  rule,  and  ao  are  opposite  to  the  Tir- 
toes.  And  the  same  is  taught  by  the  text,  Jamea  2: 10, 11.  But  this  iwimnml 
nadirs  of  virtues  and  vices  cannot  be  made  the  standard  by  which  their  greatneaa 
is  determined  ;  but  the  consequences  which  result  from  them,  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  the  soul  from  which  they  flow,  and  sometimes  even  the  mere  ^  so 
it  seems  good"  of  the  lawgiver.  Vid.  Tiedemann,  System  der  Stoischen  Phi- 
losophie,  Th.  III.  S.  151—156. 

Note  2.  Some  theologians  have  maintained,  that  sin,  or  rather  the  guilt  of 
iin,is  tiijint^e  in  the  philosophical  sense  (m/pamsive  reatumpeccatarumetse  ui/En- 
Uum).  They  resort  to  this  statement  in  order  to  explain  more  easily  the  infin- 
iteness  of  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ,  and  also  the  eternity  of  the  puniah- 
nents  of  Hell.  Whoever,  they  say,  breaks  the  laws  of  the  Infinite  Being, 
brings  upon  himself  infinite  guilt.  Bat  this  statement,  taken  in  the  strict  phi- 
losophic sense,  is  incorrect.  For  (a)  it  would  follow  from  this,  that  there  waa 
no  difference  of  objects ;  for  the  infinite  is  always  like  to  itself,  and  cannot  be 
increased  or  diminished,  (b)  An  action,  which  is  directed  against  a  particular 
object,  does  not  of  necessity  partake  of  the  nature  of  this  object.  Whether  the 
object  is  finite  or  infinite  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  action,  and  makes  no  alteration  in  its  choracter.  A  finite  action  cannot 
become  infinite,  or  involve  infinite  guilt,  merely  because  it  relates  to  an  infinite 
object.  If  it  could,  then  every  good  action,  agreeing  with  the  divine  law,  must 
be  infinite,  and  have  an  infinite  worthiness ;  and  ao  the  knowledge  which  man 
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btiof  God  tniMt  be  infinite,  because  it  relates  to  an  infinite  being,  (c)  This 
whole  opinion  rests  npon  a  comparison  of  diyineand  iiaman  things  oairied  too 
^r,  ao  as  to  give  rise,  as  in  innomerable  other  cases,  to  mistake.  We  look 
vpon  the  crimes  committed  against  rulers  and  magistrates  as  greater,  than 
those  committed  against  others,  and  we  punish  them  more  severely ;  and  this 
with  justice.  But  the  reason  of  this  lies  not  so  much  in  the  personal  charae- 
tsr  or  worth  of  the  injured  object,  as  in  care  for  the  public  welfare  or  security, 
which  is  more  endangered  bj  any  indignity  done  to  the  magistracy,  than  to  a 
^▼ate  person.  Hence  this  crime,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  committing  it, 
must  be  punished  more  severely  than  others.  But  this  prinoiple  cannot  be  ap- 
plied in  its  whole  extent  to  Grod ;  although  such  human  representations  are 
often  applied  to  him.  For,  properly  speaking,  God  cannot  be  injured  by  men ; 
they  cannot  frustrate  any  of  his  plans,  nor  set  aside,  disturb,  or  throw  effectual 
hinderances  in  the  way  of  any  of  his  connsels.  Vid.  Eberhard,  Apologie  dea 
8okntes,Th.  I.  8.374,f. 


^  82.  Divisions  of  sin  in  respect  to  the  law,  to  the  knowledge  and 
purpose  of  him  who  commits  it,  and  to  the  action  itself 

I.  Id  rMpect  to  the  law. 

As  the  law  contains  both  precepts  and  prohibitions,  it  follows 
that  actions  deviating  from  it  may  be  of  two  kinds  :  viz.  {a)  actions 
forbidden  by  the  law, — sins  of  commission  {peccata  commissionis)  ; 
(h)  declining  or  refusing  to  perform  actions  required  by  the  law, 
-^^ins  of  omission  {peccata  omissionis).  The  latter  kind,  as  well  as 
the  former,  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  declared  to  be  equally 
sins,  James  4:  17, ''  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  (i.  e.  who  has 
power  and  opportunity  to  perform  it),  and  doeth  it  not,  it  is  sin  ;"  or, 
every  omission  of  good,  to  perform  which  we  are  obliged  by  the  di- 
vine law,  is  sin  ;  cf.  Luke  12:  47.  Matt.  7:  19.  A  man,  therefore, 
who  guards  merely  against  sins  of  commission,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  open  violation  of  the  divine  will,  does  not  deserve 
the  oaroe  of  an  observer  of  the  divine  law.  To  this  character  he 
can  lay  claim,  only  when  he  has  not  to  condemn  himself  for  omitting 
the  good  which  the  law  required  him  to  perform.  Thus  not  only 
does  he  sin,  who  does  what  is  forbidden  by  God,  but  he  too  who 
omits  to  do  what  God  requires.  It  is,  however,  a  common  error  of 
men,  to  regard  sins  of  omission  less  than  those  of  commission,  be- 
cause they  are  less  externally  visible.    Some  theologians,  too,  have 
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maintaiDedy  that  sios  of  omission  were  less  heinous  and  punislMble, 
than  those  of  commissioiL  But  this,  as  a  general  propositioB,  and 
applied  to  all  cases,  is  felse.  To  neglect  to  use  the  powers  and  &• 
colties  given  us,  is  often  as  injurious,  sometimes  more  so,  than  the 
abuse  of  them  in  sins  of  commission.  But  because  the  evil  done  im 
sins  of  commission  is  often  more  immediate  and  obvious  than  in  sim 
of  omission,  where  the  effect  is  more  slow  and  is  often  lost  in  ob-' 
scuritj,  we  are  easily  led  to  regard  the  latter  as  less  than  the  foty* 
mer.  In  the  eyes  of  Gbd,  the  thief  and  the  murderer  may  be  less 
vile,  than  the  hardhearted  rich  man,  who  refuses  to  relieve  his  dy* 
ing  neighbour,  and  suffers  him  to  perish  of  hunger ;  although  the 
former  is  severely  punished  by  men,  while  the  latter  remains  unpnn* 
ished,  and  even  may  enjoy  the  highest  repute  and  honor  in  the  view 
of  men.  Christ  teaches  this,  Matt.  25:  41 — 46,  where  those  who 
have  not  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the  naked,  are  consigned  by 
the  Judge  of  the  world  to  the  place  of  torment,  as  well  as  other  o^ 
fenders.  He  applies  the  term  jcaJconoMiy  to  the  omission  of  a  good 
action,  Mark  3:  4.  Luke  6: 9. 

IL  In  nipaet  to  the  knowledge  and  tin  will  ofhim  who  ifaw. 

(!)  Jn  respect  to  knowledge.  In  case  of  an  illegal  action,  one  eith- 
er knows  the  law  or  he  does  not ;  hence  arises  the  division  of  sins  in- 
to those  of  ignorance,  and  those  of  knowledge  {peccata  ignorantia, 
and  peccata  cum  scientia  recti  commissa).  Sin,  or  transgression  of 
the  divine  law,  always  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  this  law ;  for 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  there  can  be  no  sin ;  vid.  §  81, 1. 
The  sin  of  ignorance  is  not  found,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  one  who 
is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  divine  law,  or  who  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  it,  in  short,  when  his  ignorance  is 
without  any  fault  on  his  part.  Hence  Christ  says,  John  15:  22, 24, 
"  Had  I  not  told  it  unto  you  (that  I  was  a  divine  teacher),  ye  would 
not  have  sinned  (in  rejecting  me) ;  and  had  I  not  done  such  great 
miracles  (by  which  they  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  judging 
correctly  respecting  me),  they  had  not  had  sin."  An  ignorance  of 
this  kind,  which  b  wholly  without  criminality,  is  called  by  the 
school-men,  ignorantia  invincibilis ;  and  however  various  are  the 
explanations  which  they  give  of  it,  they  are  agreed  in  saying,  that 
it  mufit  be  excused,  and  cannot  be  imputed.    In  particular  cases^ 
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however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  respecting  others,  whether  the 
ignorance  of  any  one  is,  or  is  not,  without  any  fault  on  his  part. 
For  what  seems  to  one  easy  to  be  known,  so  that  he  can  hardly  con- 
ceive how  it  should  appear  dark  or  difficult,  is  attended  in  the 
view  of  another  with  insuperable  difficulties  and  hinderances. 
Hence  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  judging.  God  only  can  de- 
termine infallibly  whether  and  how  far  ignorance  is  attended  with 
criraiotlity.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  one  neglects  the  means  with- 
in his  reach  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  ignorance  is  no 
longer  innocent ;  he  commits  actual  sin,  and  is  liable  to  punishment 
In  order  lo  a  sin  of  ignorance,  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as  es- 
sential, that  the  person  should  have  been  able  to  know  the  law,  and 
that  his  own  negligence  and  forbearing  to  inquire  is  the  only  cause 
of  his  ignorance. 

Nearly  related  to  these,  are  sins  committed  through  error  (per 
errorem  commissa) ;  hence  they  are  often  classed  with  sins  of  igno- 
rance. Sins  of  error  are  those  which  are  committed  (a)  when  one 
erroneously  supposes  that  a  law  exists,  when  in  fact  there  is  none  ; 
e.  g.  when  one  supposes  it  is  his  duty  to  persecute  heretics  and  er- 
rorists;  (b)  when  one  misunderstands  the  law,  or  (c)  when,  through 
error,  he  fails  in  the  application  of  the  law  to  particular  cases ;  or 
(d)  when  he  judges  erroneously  respecting  the  obligation  under 
which  he  is  laid  by  the  law.  The  only  question  now  is,  whether 
such  an  error  is  without  fault,  or  not ;  whether  it  was  in  our  power 
to  avoid  it. — These  different  kinds  of  sin  are  distinguished  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  are  always  there  judged  of,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples here'Iaid  down  ;  e.  g.  Luke  23:  34,  Father  forgive  them  (there 
was,  therefore,  sin  in  this  case ;  for  they  had  had  opportunity  to  be- 
come better  instructed  ;  and  yet  there  were  many  things  which  dimin- 
ished their  guilt ;  and  so  Christ  adds) /or  thei/  know  not  what  they 
do.  Acts  3:  17,  xara  uyvoiav  inga^ere'  and  Paul  says  respecting 
himself,  1  Tim.  1:  13,  God  had  forgiven  him  for  persecuting  Chris- 
tians oti  dyvoaiv  lnolt}Oa  iv  dniarlif.  Sins  in  general  are  some- 
times called  ayvotifAOLxa,  Heb.  9:  7  ;  Heb.  T\yyQ  ,  Lev.  4:  2,  13, 
where  sins  of  ignorance  of  every  kind  arc  spoken  of  at  length.  The 
ftirther  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  to  theological  morals. 

(2)  In  respect  to  the  mil.    Here  again  it  must  be  presupposed, 
that  without  the  free  determination  of  the  will  no  sin  can  exist. 


SINS  OF  PRECIPITANCY  AND  WEAKNESS.  lOt 

Sach  an  act  does  not  depend  upon  me,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
mine ;  ▼  id.  §  81, 1,  ad  finem.  In  order  to  estimate  correctly  the 
sinfulness  of  human  actions,  and  their  liability  of  punishment,  re- 
gard must  be  bad  to  the  motives  and  inducements  which  act  on  the 
human  will,  and  the  relations  of  men  with  regard  to  them,  and  the 
situation  in  which  the  offender  is  placed.  According  to  these  cir- 
cumstances must  the  degree  of  the  sinfulness  of  actions  be  judged 
and  estimated.  Sins  may  be  divided,  in  respect  to  the  intention  with 
which  they  are  committed,  iiito  the  following  classes  :  viz. 

A.  Iktoluntart  sins, — when  one  transgresses  the  law  of  God, 
without  having  formed  a  proper  resolution  or  purpose  of  so  doing 
(ss  absU  consilium  peccandi).     Among  these  are ; 

(a)  Sins  ofpredpttancy,  *'  qua"  as  Cicero  says  (Officiis,  I.  8), 
'*  rtpeniino  aUquo  motu  animi  accidunt"  in  opposition  to  deliberate 
sins,  prepense  and  aforethought.  Sins  of  this  kind  are  committed, 
when  persons  act  so  precipitately,  that  they  do  not  once  think  of  the 
law  forbidding  the  action  which  they  perform,  or  do  not  duly  consider 
the  reasons  which  lie  against  it.  They  ought  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  sins  which  are  committed  through  levity.  In  order 
that  a  trespass  committed  by  me  should  be  through  mere  precipitancy  ^ 
I  must  not  have  sought  the  opportunity  to  sin  ;  the  time  between  the 
resolution  and  the  action  must  have  been  very  short,  and  the  feeling 
which  has  carried  me  away  must  have  been  very  strong.  The  sin, 
too,  must  be  followed  by  deep  repentance,  and  a  firm  resolve  to 
avoid  the  same  in  future.  Such  sins  of  precipitancy  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  lightly  regarded,  because  they  oflen  plunge  us  into 
great  calamity,  and,  if  oflen  repeated,  cease  to  be  sins  of  precipitan- 
cy. Sins  of  this  nature  are  mentioned  in  Gal.  6:  1,  where  Christians 
are  exhorted  to  be  on  their  guard  against  them,  and  to  endeavour 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  to  restore  those  who  have  committed  them ; 
vid.  also  Ps.  73:  2,  coll.  v.  23,  sq. 

(6)  iSSfns  of  weakness  {peccata  infirmiiatis).  These,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  can  take  place  only  when  one  knows, 
that  what  he  does  is  against  the  law,  but  yet  is  not  physical' 
ly  able  to  forbear  doing  it.  They  are  seen  in  persons,  who  are 
Dot  sufficiently  confirmed  in  goodness,  who  have  not  a  settled  hab- 
it of  doing  right,  and  whose  passions  are  very  violent.  Sins,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  said  to  be  committed  from  mere  weakness,  unless 
he  who  commits  them  has  used  on  his  part  a  proper  watchfulness, 
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and  has  resisted  his  evil  desires,  and  found  after  all,  that  it  iv 
impossible  for  him  wholly  to  exclude  them  from  his  mind,  or  to  ful 
his  duties  and  his  good  intentions.  This  is  the  case  of  which  Chr 
speaks,  Matt.  26:  41,  "  The  spirit  is  willing  (ngo&vfiop);  but  t 
Jlesh  (i.  e.  the  body,  by  which  the  soul  is  so  much  influenced)  is  ve 
(aa&ipiig) ;"  i.  e.  as  weak  men,  whose  spirit  dwelt  in  a  disorder 
body,  they  were  not  able  to  execute  the  good  purposes  for  wht 
they  had  a  willingness.  The  general  maxim  contained  in  this  pi 
sage  is  the  following :  men  are  often  hindered  by  sense  and  paaaii 
from  the  execution  of  their  best  purposes,  and  yield  to  the  inducemei 
to  sin.  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  always  presuppose  in  these  sioi 
certain  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  serious  purpose  of  avoiding  si 
and  deep  repentance  on  account  of  it,  when  it  has  been  committc 
Men,  therefore,  who  are  totally  corrupt,  and  in  whom  all  moral  sen 
is  suppressed,  cannot  commit  sins  of  weakness ;  though  on  the  oth 
hand,  it  is  not  entirely  true,  according  to  the  common  affirmation 
some  theologians,  that  the  pious  only  and  the  truly  regenerate  c 
commit  sins  of  weakness  and  precipitancy,  and  that,  as  some  will  ss 
all  the  sins  of  the  unrenewed  are  to  be  regarded  as  sins  of  desij 
(Geriici.  Bosheiissunden).  For,  as  even  the  pious  man  is  frequent 
borne  away  by  the  violence  of  passion  to  the  inconsiderate  comm 
sion  of  deeds  which  are  against  his  own  will  and  purpose ;  this  mi 
certainly  be  much  oftener  the  case  with  unrenewed  men ;  and  unle 
they  are  in  a  high  degree  corrupt  and  vicious,  it  cannot  be  affirnn 
with  certainty  respecting  them,  that  they  always  sin  from  she 
wickedness,  and  that  they  never  fight  against  sin,  and  endeavo 
to  resist  it  For  a  man  who  is  addicted  to  a  particular  vice,  ai 
who  often  commits  one  sin,  may  yet  have  in  him  much  which 
good,  and  strive  with  earnestness  and  zeal  against  other  sins 
which  he  is  tempted.  Now  little  as  sin  can  in  any  case  be  appro 
ed  or  exculpated,  it  is  yet  true,  that  many  very  gross  outbreaking 
of  sin,  in  particular  cases  and  persons,  are  to  be  considered  as  si 
of  weakness  and  precipitancy,  and  that  the  Omniscient  being  ofti 
passes  a  different  judgment  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  sui 
actions,  from  that  which  men  commonly  form,  or  are  able  to  fori 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  theft,  suicide,  homicide,  infant 
cide,  and  other  similar  crimes,  which  on  account  of  their  conseque; 
ces  need  to  be  severely  punished  by  human  Courts. 

B.  Voluntary  sins,  peeccaia  voluntaria,  or  pratretica  (fro 
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but  for  him  to  do  this  without  the  influeDce  of  persecution,  of  da 
or  of  any  solicitation  from  without,  would  be  to  sin  cordially  and 
entire  wickedness.  Paul  names  this  sinning  i%ovalo»g,  Heb.  1< 
where  he  speaks  of  just  such  a  denial  of  the  faith,  and  just) 
clares  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  heinous  and  unpardonable  of  cr 
(e)  When  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  sin,  a  habit  is 
ed,  this  sin  thus  made  habitual  is  denominated  a  vice ;  e.  g.  thi 
of  drunkenness,  etc  The  term  vice  is  used  in  two  senses 
sometimes  to  denote  the  habit  itself  of  acting  against  the  < 
law ;  sometimes  to  denote  the  particular  actions  which  origini 
such  a  habit.  Thus  when  it  is  said,  a  man  is  guilty  of  a  great 
the  meaning  is,  that  he  has  committed  a  sinful  action  which 
him  is  habitual.  Hence  every  vicious  man  is  a  sinner,  i.  e.  a  t 
gressor  of  the  divine  law ;  but  every  sinner  is  not  of  necessity  vi< 
Cf  Michaelis,Von  der  Siinde,  S.  337,  sq.  and  Toellner,  Theolog 
Untersuchungen,  Th.  I.  B.  2.  Num.  7. 

NoTX.  As  the  lacred  writers  always  prpceed  on  the  principle,  tha 
as  Ruler,  has  a  right  to  prescribe  laws  to  men,  and  that  men,  as  his  so 
are  always  bound  to  obey ;  they  describe  those  who  knowingly  and  w 
transgress  his  authority,  as  enanieSf  rthtUy  and  inswrgaUs,  and  their  criz 
rdtdUony  enmity,  etc. ;  so  Ps.  8: 3.  Rom.  8:  7.  James  4:  4.  On  the  coi 
the  virtuous  man  is  described  in  the  Bible,  as  obedient  and  submissive  (t 
who  willingly  and  cheerfolly  bows  to  the  authority  of  God.  Humilit 
stands  for  ptefy,  and  pride  for  wiekedness, — intentional  and  deliberate  sim 
the  proud  are  those  who  commit  them ;  vid.  Ps.  119:  21,  51.  25:  9. — ^W 
the  virtnoui  called  humble  and  obedient  f  All  virtue  should  proceed  froi 
gious  motives, — from  thankful  loye,  and  a  spirit  of  obedience  towards  O 

(3)  In  respect  to  the  actions  themselves,  or  the  acHng  m 
sins  are  divided  into  internal  and  external.  We  act,  either  wit 
souls  simply,  or  with  them  in  connexion  with  the  body,  of  whic 
soul  makes  use  as  its  organ.  This  division  is  found  in  the 
Testament,  Matt.  9:  4.  Rom.  3:  13,  sq.  2  Cor.  7:  1  (^loiU 
GOQnog  nai  nvevfiatog. — Peccata  actualia  interna,  are  those  i 
are  committed  merely  in  heart,  or  in  thought.  They  are  also  < 
actiones  {pravas)  animi,  and  are  comprehended  by  Paul  undc 
term  igya,  Gal.  5:  19,  sq.  coll.  Rom.  1:  28 — 31.  Among  t 
however,  we  are  not  to  include  those  evil  desires,  that  rise  inv 
tarily  and  without  guilt  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  which  are  rathe 
disease  of  the  soul,  than  its  guilt.    They  are  committed  only^  ^ 
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est  character,  and  the  most  deserving  of  panishment,  the  internal  or 
the  external  ?  The  decision  in  this  case  is  not  difficolt ;  and  if  we, 
like  the  omniscient  God,  knew  the  hearty  we  should  all  decide  in 
the  same  manner  with  regard  to  offences  of  this  nature.  Hence 
Christ  says,  Matt.  5:  28,  whoever  looks  upon  a  woman  to  last  after 
her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.  Cato  pro* 
nonnced  justly  a  similar  judgment ;  furhm  sine  uUa  quoque  attree^ 
\atione  fieri  posse,  sola  mbnte  atqtu  animo,  utfuriumfiat,  adnitrn- 
TE  ;  Gellius,  XI.  18,  ad  fin. 


§83.  Of  some  other  divisions  of  sin,  and  sins  of  partidpaiion. 

I.  Some  minor  divifioiM  offini. 

Besides  the  divisions  of  sin  already  mentioned,  §  82,  there  are 
also  many  others,  which  are  either  wanting  in  exactness  and  philo* 
sophic  correctness,  or  are  of  less  consequence,  as  they  cast  but  lit- 
tle light  upon  the  doctrine  itself,  and  only  furnish  some  contingent 
characteristics  of  particular  kinds  of  sin.  Some  of  them  are  also 
liable  to  great  abuse.  Still,  as  they  are  frequently  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  schoolmen  and  of  modern  theologians,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  them  as  matters  of  history. 

(1)  The  division  of  sins  in  respect  to  the  object  of  the  law 
against  which  the  sin  is  committed,  into  those  which  are  committed 
against  God,  against  one's  neighbour,  and  against  one*s  self,  is  a  very 
common  division,  but  far  from  being  accurate  and  just.  For  the  ob- 
ject of  every  sin,  if  theformale  of  it  is  considered,  is  God.  The  ob*  ' 
ligation  to  obey  the  law  issues  from  him,  as  the  supreme  Ruler  and 
lawgiver. — Again ;  every  one  who  commits  a  sin,  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  be,  sins  in  each  case  against  himself.  For  in  the  commis- 
sion of  it  he  most  injures  himself 

Note.  We  may  here  notice  the  diTision  of  sins  which  is  foand  among 
the  Bohoolmen,  into  peccata  philosophjea  (those  committed  against  Um  lawe 
of  nature),  and  ;reeca/a  <Aeo/o^tca  (those  committed  against  the  revealed  will 
of  God).  But  no  characteristics  can  be  given  by  which  these  two  kinds  of 
sinning  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  and  tlio  guilt  and  ill  desert  of 
both  must  be  necessarily  equal,  since  God  is  no  less  the  author  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  than  of  those  of  Rovelation.    We  may  learn  something  of  the  great 
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But  this  crying  to  Heaven  is  Dot  given  id  the  Bible  as  the  defi- 
nite mark  of  any  particular  sins,  aDd  it  may  be  spokeo  of  many  oth- 
ers besides  those  to  which  it  is  actually  applied.  It  depends  mere- 
ly upon  the  circumstances.  It  is  prosopopma,  and  is  used  to  de- 
note great  and  aggravated  offences,  which  have  terrible  consequen- 
ces, but  which  are  not  punished  in  this  world,  either  because  they 
remain  undiscovered,  or  because,  on  account  of  great  public  corrup- 
tion, they  are  not  regarded  as  sins.  Respecting  such  sins,  the  He- 
brew says,  they  cry  to  God,  or  they  call  to  Grod  for  revenge,  i.  c. 
they  are  punished  by  God  ^ith  peculiar  severity,  although  overlook- 
ed by  men.  Among  sins  of  this  nature*  e.  g.  is  perjury,  respecting 
which  it  is  expressly  said,  Ex.  20:  7,  that  God  will  not  forbear  to 
punish  it ;  although  the  phrase  crying  to  Heaven  is  never  used  with 
respect  to  it  in  the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  respecting  the 
blood  of  Christ,  Heb.  12:  24,  that  it  speaks  better  things  than  the 
blood  of  Abel ;  it  calls  upon  God  for  favor  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  or  it  results  in  this,  that  God  does  pardon  ;  while  Abel's  blood 
called  on  God  to  punish,  or  was  followed  by  this  consequence,  that 
God  punished  the  murderer.  In  connexion  with  these  texts,  vid. 
Sir.  35:  18,  **  The  tears  of  the  widow  cry  over  themselves  (to  heav- 
en) against  him  who  extorts  them." 

IL  Participation  in  the  lioB  of  othera. 

In  1  Tim.  5:  22,  Paul  makes  use  of  the  language,  uotvMfiiM 
ifiaQTlaig  aXXotglaig.  A  sin  of  participation  is  committed  by  any 
one,  when  the  unlawful  action,  though  not  performed  immediately 
by  him,  is  yet  done  mediately  through  him,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  is  occasioned,  aided  and  abetted  by  him.  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, by  which  I  give  to  my  fellow  man  opportunity,  inducement,  or 
occasion  to  sin,  is  a  sin  of  participation.  The  guilt  which  rests 
upon  me  is  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as  I  could  have  foreseen, 
or  did  actually  foresee  and  approve  the  sins  which  my  fellow  man 
has  committed  in  consequence  of  these  opportunities  and  induce- 
ments which  I  placed  in  his  way.  In  a  great  variety  of  ways  caa 
one  give  to  another  occasion  to  sin  ; — by  command,  by  bad  advice 
and  counsel  (John  18:  14.  2  Sam.  16:  21),  by  praising  wicked 
deeds,  by  concealment,  by  omitting  to  place  all  possible  resistance 
in  the  way  of  the  sin,  or  by  failing  to  give  needful  admonition,  warnr- 
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inf,  or  correction  (1  Sam.  3:  13).  The  mere  participator,  hower- 
er,  has  not  always  equal  guilt  with  the  one  who  himself  directly 
commits  the  sin.  The  guilt  of  the  one  may  be  greater  or  less  than 
that  of  the  other,  or  that  of  both  may  be  equal ;  and  this  will  be  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  each  particular  case.  The  more 
fall  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  belongs  properly  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Morals. 

There  is  one  class  of  sins  of  participation  which  deserves  more 
particular  notice  here,  although  the  consideration  of  it  at  large  be- 
longs to  theological  Morals ;  viz.  scandals^  so  called.  We  subjoin 
only  a  few  remarks.  J^xavdaXov  (Xj^^u)  is  literally  any  thing  by 
which  one  is  made  to  fall;  it  then  signifies  any  thing  by  which  one 
is  injured,  e.  g.  snares,  plots ;  finally,  in  a  moral  sense,  it  denotes 
not  only  every  deliberate  and  designed  solicitation  of  another  to 
evil,  but  also  every  thing  by  which  one  gives  to  another  occasion  to 
sin,  even  in  a  more  indirect  way,  and  if  he  had  no  intention  of  so 
doing ;  e.  g.  the  bad  example  which  one  sets  before  another.  This 
term  is  sometimes  used  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  to  signify  temp- 
tation to  apostasy  firom  Christianity,  e.  g.  Matt.  18:  6.  John  16:  1 ; 
bat  it  is  also  used  by  Christ  in  a  wider  sense,  e.  g.  Matt.  17: 27,  where 
it  denotes  the  inducement  to  disobey  magistrates,  which  one  offers 
to  another  by  his  conduct ;  and  in  general  axavdaXlCfip  is  with  him 
to  give  occasion  to  sin,  to  tempt^  Matt.  6:  29,  30.  Such  an  offence 
or  scandal  may  be  committed  either  in  word  or  in  external  deed. 
Actions  and  words  may  in  themselves  be  right  and  innocent ;  but  if 
one  can  foresee  that  by  them  another  may  be  led  into  sin,  it  is  his 
duty  to  refrain  from  them.  On  these  principles,  Paul  judges  re- 
specting the  eating  of  meats  regarded  as  unlawful,  and  of  fiesh  of- 
fered to  idols,  in  presence  of  persons  who  had  conscientious  scru- 
ples respecting  it,  Rom.  14:  20—25.  1  Cor.  8:  10—13.  The  max- 
ims which  Paul  lays  down  in  these  places  are  very  important  and 
worthy  of  being  laid  to  heart,  because  they  are  applicable  to  all  sim- 
ilar cases.  The  accountability  and  ill-desert  of  a  person  guilty  of 
such  an  offence  is  different,  in  proportion  to  the  deed  itself  and  its 
consequences.  The  easier  it  is  to  avoid  the  seductive  action,  the 
more  important  the  office  and  station  of  the  one  who  does  it,  the 
more  unlawful  the  action  is  in  itself,  and  the  greater  the  evil  done 
by  it ;  so  much  the  greater  and  more  deserving  of  punishment  is  the 
offence. 
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Scandals  or  offences  are  sometimes  divided,  in  respect  to  the 
Mtdtject,  into  those  given,  and  those  rtcwoed ; — a  division,  however, 
which  is  in  many  respects  inconvenient;  it  is  farther  treated  of  in 
theological  Morals.  Scandals  given  are  those  actions  of  an  injuri- 
ous tendency,  to  the  omission  of  which  one  is  obligated,  either  from 
the  nature  of  the  actions  themselves,  or  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  To  commit  an  action  in  such  a  case  is  c%a¥- 
daUieiv  ilva  (active),  Matt.  18:  6.  Scandals  received,  are  such 
actions  as  may  prove  temptations  to  some  one,  but  which  are  either 
in  themselves  good  and  according  to  duty,  or  at  least  indifferent  in 
their  moral  character.  In  the  first  case,  one  may  give  offence  or 
occasion  sin  without  being  accessory  to  it,  and  so  without  sin  on 
his  part.  In  the  second  case,  it  is  a  duty  to  abstain  from  the  action 
according  to  the  advice  of  Paul,  as  we  have  seen  above.  This 
scandahtm  accepium  is  anavdaXiaOi^vctt  iv  tlpt,  Matt.  11:6.  13:  57 
(the  first  case) ;  Rom.  14:  21  (the  second  case). 

In  judging  of  sins  of  participation  and  of  scandals,  mondists 
often  mistake  by  carrying  the  matter  too  far  in  theory,  and  thus 
weakening  the  effect  of  their  rule ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  men  in 
common  life  are  apt  to  judge  too  lightly  and  indulgently  respecting 
such  sins.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  latter  fiiult,  which  is 
often  very  injurious,  it  is  well  to  reverse  the  case,  and  see  how  we 
should  judge  respecting  participation  in  good,  virtuous,  and  noble 
actions,  and  how  careful  we  should  be  to  make  out  our  title  to  re- 
ward in  consequence  of  this  participation.  In  this  way  many  in- 
cautious decisions  respecting  these  sins  would  be  prevented. 


§  84.     Of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  sin 

against  the  Holy  Ghost, 

The  latter  phrase  (the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost),  which  is  in- 
troduced into  theology,  is  both  unscriptural  and  very  inconvenieiit, 
on  account  of  its  indefiniteness  and  vagueness.  For  there  are  many 
sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  are  not  yet  blasphemy  against 
him  ;  vid.  Acts  7:  51.  1  Thess.  4:  8.  The  blasphemy  of  the  Hdy 
Ghost  {pXaaq>fifAia,  or  Xoyog  iig  nvevfia  ay^ov)  is  the  sin  which  is 
intended  in  thb  discussion  ;  and  this,  too,  is  the  scriptural  mode  of 
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one  recognizes  the  Christian  doctrine  as  divine,  and  inwardly  ap- 
proves it,  but  yet  denies  it  against  his  own  convictions,  opposes  and 
blasphemes  it,  and  perseveres  in  this  deliberate  contempt  of  all  the 
means  of  grace,  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  upon  his  heart, 
even  till  the  close  of  life. 

Against  this  view,  however,  many  difficulties  have  been  urged, 
(a)  It  is  said  that  in  the  texts  of  Scripture  above  cited,  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  not  intended,  but  the  extraordi- 
nary. (6)  That  every  sin,  persevered  in  until  death,  is  followed  by 
condemnation  ;  and  that  this  cannot  therefore  be  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  these  reasons, 
other  theologians  prefer  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom  and  Hieronymns; 
e.  g.  most  of  the  Arminian  theologians,  and  after  them,  Stackhoose, 
Tillotson,  and  other  English  divines.  These  again  were  follow- 
ed by  most  of  the  German  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  Pfaff,  Schubert,  Baumgarten,  and  others,  had  assent- 
ed to  this  view.  For  the  opinions  of  the  theologians  of  the  Romish 
Church  on  this  point,  vid.  Mart  Gerbert,  De  peccato  in  Sp.  S.,  S. 
Blasii,  1760 ;  and  Hirt,  De  logomachiis  circa  Doctrinam  de  Spir- 
itu  Sancto  obviis,  where  the  opinions  of  the  Lutheran  theologians 
are  carefully  collected.  Vid.  NcDsselt's,  **  Biicherkenntniss"  for  an 
account  of  an  almost  innumerable  multitude  of  other  works  on  this 
subject ;  e.  g.  those  of  Feuerbom,  Musseus,  Schubert,  ZeUner, 
Hauber,  Flatt  (a  prize-essay,  1770),  Buchwitz,  Semler  (1768),  etc 

II.  Seriptural  RapraMntatkm. 

The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  attributed  the  miracles  which  Jesus 
wrought  to  confirm  and  establish  his  divine  mission,  to  the  Devil  ; 
with  the  malicious  purpose  of  rendering  Jesus  suspected  in  the  view 
of  the  people,  upon  whom  his  miracles  had  produced  a  great  impres- 
sion, as  being  a  magician,  standing  in  alliance  with  the  Devil.  It 
was  this  wicked  calumny  which  led  Jesus  to  make  the  declaration 
respecting  the  unpardonableness  of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Ho* 
ly  Ghost,  according  to  the  express  information  of  Mark,  chap.  3: 
30.  The  following  remarks  may  serve  to  explain  this  declaration 
of  Jesus. 

(a)  BXaaqttjfila  is  any  slander  or  calumny  which  aims  to  dis- 
grace or  dishonor  any  one,  whether  it  be  God,  or  created  beings, 
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— fljigels  and  men,  2  Pet.  2:  10,  11.  Mark  7: 22.  In  this  passage  it 
is  used  iQ  the  widest  sense,  and  so  includes  both.  (It  is  inaccurate- 
!j  rendered  by  Luther,  in  Mark  3:  28,  blasphemy  against  God.) 
Therefore  Christ  says,  **  all  other  sins,  and  even  blasphemies  (against 
God  and  men)  may  be  forgiven  to  men  (if  they  seek  forgiveness  in 
the  appointed  way) ;  but  for  that  sin  alone,  which  is  committed  by 
Uaaphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  no  forgiveness  to  be  expected. 
It  is  the  most  heinous  of  all  sins. 

(b)  The  phrase  jSbn  of  man  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Messiah 
considered  in  his  whole  character  {^iav^gtanog) ;  it  is  however 
bonowed  firom  hb  inferior  nature,  and  relates  chiefly  to  his  Aumant- 
/jr.  The  contemporaries  of  Jesus  were  especially  offended  by  the 
bamiliaiion  of  the  Son  of  man,  which  was  so  contradictory  to  their 
expectations  respecting  the  Messiah;  Matt.  11:  6.  1  Cor.  1:23. 
Blaiphemy  directed  against  the  Messiah  was,  indeed,  in  all  cases  a 
great  offence ;  but  in  the  ignorant  and  misguided  multitude  it  was 
bj  DO  means  so  great  a  sin,  as  in  those  who  led  them  astray  ;  and 
hence  in  their  case,  there  was  hope  of  pardon.  They  were  among 
those,  who  knew  not  what  they  did,  Luke  23:  34. 

(c)  The  case  was  very  different  with  the  Pharisees ;  they  blas- 
phemed against  the  Holy  Ghost,  since  they  knew  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  acted  through  Christ,  but  yet  denied  it,  and  cast  contempt 
opon  his  agency.  The  support  and  guidance  of  the  Son  of  man  is 
constantly  ascribed  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
rid.  Matt  3:  16.  John  3:  34.  Acts  10:  38. — It  is  not,  however,  the 
ftrsomai  dignity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  God,  which  is  here  spoken 
of;  nor  does  Christ  design  to  say,  that  a  sin  against  one  divine  per- 
tOD  is  greater  than  against  another, — for  which  no  reason  can  be  sup- 
posed ;  nor  would  he  intimate,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  superior  to 
himself  and  the  Father ;  for,  according  to  hb  instructions,  they  are 
equal  in  dignity ;  but  he  speaks  only  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  his  manifestation ,  which  was  so  plainly  exhibited  in 
Christ.  For  the  work  of  Ood  and  the  work  of  the  Deoil  hve  here 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  in  Mark  3:  29,  30  npevfia  aytov  and  nv^v^ 
fm  ixtt&agxov  and  instead  of  the  phrase  to  cast  out  Devils  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which  is  found  Matt.  12:  28,  we  find  the  phrase  by 
tk  finger  of  God  used  in  Luke  1 1 :  20.— The  sin  here  described  is 
therefore  called  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  it  is 
committed  against  those  divine  operations,  which  are  especially  as- 
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eribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  his  (Bconomic  work.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  that  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Father  or  the  Son.  The  Pharisees,  therefore,  committed 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  only  by  obstinately  denying, 
against  their  own  convictions,  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed 
in  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and  which  they  knew  in  their  hearts 
to  be  performed  through  divine  agency,  but  by  giving  them  out  as 
imposture  and  the  effect  of  an  evil  Spirit,  with  whom  Jesus  stood  in 
alliance,  in  order  thus  to  render  his  doctrine  suspicious.  This,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  in  which  the  Pharisees  were,  showed  a 
high  degree  of  wickedness,  and  was  actual  blasphemy  against  God, 
— a  designed  and  deliberate  blasphemy  too,  which  they  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  repent  of,  or  to  retract.  Here  two  questions 
arise;  viz. 

(1)  Can  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost  he  stiU  committed  at 
the  present  time  ?  Those  who  adopt  the  opinion  of  Augustine  com- 
monly affirm,  that  it  can.  But  among  those  theologians  who  have 
explained  these  texts  afler  the  manner  of  Chrysostom  and  Hierony- 
mus,  the  opinions  on  this  subject  vary,  (a)  Some  of  them  main- 
tain the  affirmative.  They  think  that  whoever  denies  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  casts  contempt  upon  them,  or  gives  them  out  as  deception, 
imposture,  or  magic,  still  commits  this  sin,  although  (as  they  some- 
times cautiously  add)  no  one  can  undertake  to  decide,  whether  it  has 
been  committed  by  another.  (6)  But  the  other  side  was  taken  long 
ago  by  some  Arminian  theologians  (e.g.  by  Limborch).  They  main- 
tained, that  only  ey&4intnesses  of  Christ's  miracles,  as  the  Pharisees 
were,  could  be  guilty  of  this  sin,  because  no  others  had  equal  advan- 
tages for  attaining  to  a  full  and  undoubting  conviction  of  their  cer- 
tainty. Those  in  our  times  who  pursue  the  general  course  of  the 
Pharisees,  deny  and  ridicule  events  respecting  the  historic  truth  and 
credibility  of  which  they  are  in  doubt,  or  which  they  suppose  never 
to  have  taken  place.  Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  this  sin  can  no 
more  be  committed,  because  miracles  are  no  longer  performed. 
8o  Pfaff  reasoned,  and  afler  him  many  Protestant  theologians, 
(c)  There  is  still,  however,  one  case,  in  which  the  same  sin  which 
was  committed  by  the  Pharisees  may  be  still  committed  ;  viz.  where 
one  is  fully  convinced  of  the  historic  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
and  that  they  were  done  through  the  divine  power,  and  yet,  in  to- 
tal opposition  to  his  own  convictions,  and  with  the  same  maliciouB 
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kind.  It  is  obvious,  that  Christ  here  speaks  with  feeling  and  right- 
eous indignation ;  this  is  proved  by  all  his  words ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count it  is  unwarrantable  in  us  to  give  these  terms  an  umvinal 
sense,  and  to  apply  them  to  every  similar  case.  This  Koppe  has 
well  shown  in  the  Essay  before  mentioned.  But  although  Christ 
spoke  with  feeling,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  went  too  far,  or  affirm- 
ed any  thing  which  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  truth.  For  the 
feeling  which  Christ  exhibits  is  never  accompanied  either  by  error 
or  sin.  The  case  properly  stands  thus  :  (a)  all  experience  shows, 
that  a  man  who  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  wickedness  seldom 
comes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  or  to  repentance ;  hence  Paul 
says  with  regard  to  such  sinners,  advpatov  yag  jc.  r.  I.  Heb.  6:  4— 
6.  Vid.  other  texts  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  (b)  But 
Christ,  as  one  who  knows  the  heart,  was  most  firmly  convinced^ 
that  tboae  whom  he  addressed  would  never  repent  of  that  deliberate 
blasphemy,  but  would  persevere  in  it  to  the  end.  The  reason  why 
he  spoke  so  decidedly  was,  thai  he  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  did 
not  need  that  any  one  should  teach  him  ;  John  2:  25.  16:  30.  Id 
this  way,  the  theories  of  Augustine  and  of  Chrysostom  somewhat 
agree  on  this  point ;  and  we  have  also  a  plain  reason,  why  Christ 
speaks  so  decidedly  in  this  case,  while  yet  we  cannot  do  so  in  lioi- 
ilar  cases. 


^  85.  Of  thfi  state  into  which  men  are  brought  by  the  commisiim 
of  sin,  and  the  different  kinds  and  names  of  it. 

I.  The  itate  of  linnert  io  reipect  to  their  condaet  aod  disposition. 

Those  in  whose  hearts  evil  desires  no  more  prevail,  but  rather 
virtuous  feelings  and  a  disposition  inclined  to  moral  good,  are  call* 
ed  upright,  virtuous  (probos,  honestos) ;  but  those  who  are  thus,  oat 
of  regard  to  God,  i.  e.  from  obedience  to  the  known  will  and  com- 
mand of  Gk>d,  and  from  thankful  love  to  him,  are  called  pious  (pios), 
rdigious ;  although  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed  in  com- 
moQ  discourse.  The  latter  is  the  state  which  we  are  required  to 
possess  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  A  short  summary  of 
Christian  doctrine  on  this  point  is  contained  in  the  first  epistle  of 
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MuL  '  The  Bible  recognizes  do  other  virtae  or  holiness,  than  that 
whieb  springs  from  religioas  iiioti?es ;  religious  virtue,  we  are  there 
Uaght,  is  the  only  virtue  which  has  true  worth  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
ind  this  we  are  Uught  even  in  the  Old  Testament.  Those  who 
poswssthis  religious  virtue  are  there  called  t3^p'»72  ,  0^13:? ,  ta'^n^on , 
t^^ ,  iiuaiOh  iftoi,  nptfi&g,  fvatfi^&g,  iovXo$  ^tov,  x.  r.  A. ;  one 
of  the  opposite  character  is  called  aoifin^,  adinog,  x.  r.  k.  Rut  one 
whs  acts  according  to  his  corrupt  desires,  and  does  so  habitually,  is 
caflsd  in  Scripture  the  servant  or  slave  of  sin ;  it  is  said  of  him,  that 
it  B»€S  to  sin^  ke  serves  ii,  ke  obeys  ii^  he  is  sold  under  sin,  and  it 
ndes  over  kirn;  vid.  Ps.  19:  14.  Rom.  6: 1,  2, 6,  12,  16,  20.  7:  14, 
24.  14:  24.  John  8:  34,  sq.  2  Pet.  2: 19.— He  only  who  is  placed 
in  a  state  in  which  he  can  govern  his  desires,  and  subject  his  appe- 
tites to  reason  enlightened  by  divine  instruction,  is  a  free  sum 
(John  8:  34) ;  whoever  cannot  do  this,  is  a  slave  of  sin. 

The  state  of  all  who  are  devoted  to  sin  is  not  however  alike. 
Every  Ticious  man  is,  in  his  own  way,  a  servant  of  sin ;  but  all  are 
■ot  so  in  the  same  way.  Three  principal  classes  may  be  in  general 
liere  ctistingaished.  (a)  Some  adopt  the  appearance  of  virtue  and 
piety ;  they  give  a  saintly  appearance  even  to  their  crimes,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  advantages  connected  with  goodness.  These  are 
hypocrites,  and  their  fault  is  called  vnongiaig,  ^{^ip ,  ^TS ,  ^I^^Q ; 
opposite  to  which  are  n^fit,  ?i:^33fit,  aAi}i^«*a,  truth,  sincerity. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  shameful,  aggravated,  and  dangerous 
crimes, — the  hatefulness  and  destructivcness  of  which,  are  more  fully 
eoMridered  in  the  department  of  Morals.  Cf  Matt.  vi.  and  xxiii. 
Lake  11:  37 — 54.  2  Tiro.  3:  5.  (6)  Others  have  no  hesiution  in 
acting  out  before  the  world  the  ungodly  desires  and  purposes  of  their 
hearts.  Such  are  called,  ungodly ,  improbi,  idixoh  aaefifig,  ti^r*^^ , 
because  they  do  not  fear  or  regard  God  or  his  law  ;  opposite  to  these 
are  those  who  fear  God,  i.  e.  act  with  reverential  regard  to  his  com- 
loaods.  (c)  Those  sinful  and  godless  men,  who  by  long  custom  in 
nnning  have  established  a  fixed  habit  of  it,  are  called  vicious,  wick- 
ed, seeltratos,     Cf  ^  82,  II.  ad  dnem. 

U.  The  lUte  ofiUnwri  in  r««peet  to  the  cooMqnMCM  which  lia  iavolvM. 

The  different  kinds  of  sinners  noticed  above  are  all  unhappy, 
tod  in  the  judgment  of  God,  deserving  of  punishment.  The  feel- 
ing of  their  danger  and  misery  is  not,  however,  alike  with  them  all ; 
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and  some  live  even  id  entire  insensibility.  In  this  obeenration  we 
have  the  ground  of  the  divisions  of  the  various  siatei,  which  have 
been  commonly  made  by  theologians,  and  which  are  founded  in  ex- 
perience ;  though  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  states 
is  very  easy. 

( 1 )  Some  men  very  plainly  see  the  unlawfulness  of  their  actions, 
and  the  evil  consequences  springing  from  them  ;  they  oflen  form  the 
purpose  of  renouncing  sin,  and  living  better;  but  the  power  of  the 
evil  inclinations  which  have  obtained  the  mastery  over  them  is  so 
strong,  that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  continually  hurried  away 
into  sin.  Such  are  in  constant  restlessness,  fear,  and  anguish,  on 
account  of  their  sins ;  and  their  state  is  denominated  by  theologians, 
in  conformity  with  scriptural  phraseology,  conditianem  sive  staium 
servilem  or  servitutis,  a  state  of  slavery ;  and  this  is  taken  from  John 
8:  34.  Rom.  6: 20,  and  chap.  vii.  Men  in  this  state  are  like  slaves, 
who  at  least  sometimes,  if  not  always,  wish  to  be  free,  and  make  at- 
tempts for  their  own  deliveraqce,  and  yet  always  remain  slaves. 

(2)  Others  lead  a  sinful  life,  without  having  an  earnest  desire  to 
free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  They  pay  no  regard  to 
their  unlawful  actions,  and  have  no  scruples  about  them,  either  from 
ignorance  or  levity,  or  because  they  hope  to  remain  unpunished, 
and  from  many  other  reasons,  oflen  those  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  foolish.  This  is  called  the  state  of  security ^  i.  e.  freedom 
from  care,  like  the  Latin  securus  ;^^status  securitatis  or  libcrtaiis 
camalisy  because  those  who  are  in  it  feel  free  to  follow  their  aiii- 
ful  appetites  (oagi).  This  state  is  far  more  dangerous  than  the  pr&* 
ceding  one ;  and  with  such  sinners  reformation  is  far  more  difficult 
Cf  Matt.  24:  38.  Eph.  4:  17—19.  Jude  v.  4,  sq.  The  state  of 
such  is  therefore  compared  with  that  of  the  sleeping  or  of  the  dead, 
Eph.  5:  14.  They  live  for  sin ;  but  are  dead  to  goodness ;  while 
it  ought  to  be  the  reverse. 

Note.  Theologians  dittinguith  between  this  state,  and  that  of  spiritmal  Uk- 
eriy  or  security.  They  give  the  latter  name  to  the  state  of  the  pious,  the 
whole  disposition  of  whose  heart  is  so  renovated,  as  to  be  conformed  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  who  by  divine  asfiistance  control  tlieir  evil  desires,  and 
are  sure  of  the  pardon  of  their  sins ;  vid.  John  8:  36.  Rom.  5:  1.  6: 18.  For 
true  spiritual  freedom  consists  in  being  free  from  the  power  and  dominion  of 
sin,  and  also  firom  its  punishment ',  and  we  owe  both  to  Christ.  These  are  the 
blessed  godly  ones  (GoUsdigen^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term),  i.  e.  those 
who  are  blessed  in  the  conviction  which  they  feel  of  the  forgiveness  of  God, 
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under  conBideration  is  often  indicated  by  this  ankfiquSpHf^m,  as 
Heb.  3: 8,  15,  sq.  Rom.  2:  5 ;  and  by  iitbi^  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
Ex.  7:  3.  Ezek.  8:  7.  (3)  The  words  which  originally  signify /of, 
denote  also  this  state  of  insensibility  and  unfeelingness ;  e.  g.  )M9r^ , 
pingue  fieri,  nuxiyto^ah  Is.  6:  10,  and  Matt  13:  15 ;  as  likewise 
the  Latin  pinguis  is  synonymous  with  kebeSy  siupidms^  tardus ;  e.  g. 
imgemum  pingue  is  the  same  as  dull  and  obtuse.  The  fiu  of  the 
body  of  animals  is  without  sensation  :  and  this  observation  was  moch 
more  familiar  to  nations  offering  sacrifices,  and  so  having  much  to 
do  with  the  slaughter  of  animals,  than  to  us ;  and  hence  this  phrase- 
ok)gy  was  so  current  among  them.  (4)  The  words  which  indicate 
deep  sleept  in  which  all  external  sensation  ceases ;  icarcrn;|«^,  Rom. 
11:  8,  answering  in  the  LXX  to  the  Hebrew  noi*nr} .  (5)  One  of 
the  most  common  words  used  in  the  New  Testament  on  this  snb- 
ject  is TcoipoMF^,  and  notgom,  nm^vO'&ai,  e.g.  Rom.  11:  7,  25. 
2  Cor.  3:  15.  Mark  6:  52,  xagdla  ninmgmftdvti.  This  word  is  pro- 
perly taken  from  noigog,  which  means  having  a  hardf  induraitd 
ikin  (as  in  the  hands  of  workmen) ;  callous,  without  feeling ;  and 
so  nrngmatg  figuratively  denotes,  according  to  Hesychius,  the  same 
as  17  apaia&fjaia,  and  is  synonymous  with  aultjgonagdla.  All  these 
words  which  signify  hardheartedness,  are  sometimes  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  understanding  (called  ^b),  sometimes  in  reference  to 
the  will,  and  often  with  reference  to  both.  A  soft  heart  is  aeoord- 
ingly  susceptibility  for  reasons  and  conviction,  the  open  ear  of  the 
soul,  A  hard  heart  is  the  opposite,  and  indicates  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge and  capacity, — the  remiss  use  of  them,  inactivity. 

With  regard  to  this  status  indurationis  there  has  been  a  great 
difficulty,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows.  From  what  has  been  al- 
ready said,  it  appears,  that  when  a  man  comes  into  this  state,  he 
alone  is  to  blame,  and  has  all  the  guilt  of  it  resting  upon  himsdf. 
This  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  in  many  of  the  passages  already  cit- 
ed. Still  there  are  other  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  God  seems  to 
be  made  the  author  of  this  obduracy  of  men,  and  of  sin  in  general, 
and  its  consequences ;  e.g.  Ex.  4:21,  '*  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's 
heart ;"  14:  17,  sq.  Is.  63:  17.  Deut.  2:  30.  Josh.  11:  20.  Ez.  20: 
25 ;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  John  12:  40,  tnvq>lmuip  6q>^ml'' 
fiovs  avvmv  ual  TUnoigotxe  uagdlav,  Rom.  9:  18,  also  1:  24. 
These  and  similar  texts  were  explained  by  the  severe  particularists 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  also  by  the  Jansenists  and  many  of  the 
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•IrietiBr  TbomifiU  of  the  Romish  Chureh,  lo  mean,  that  Qod  is  the 
efficieiiteaiiaeofthefleeffeets;  that  from  such  men  he  withdraws 
or  withholds,  for  some  reasoa  to  as  inserutahle,  a  certain  snpeniatr 
ural  or  irresistible  grace,  withoat  which  they  cannot  become  holy 
or  happy ;  and  that  he  does  this  by  his  iinconditiooal  decree.  This 
interpretation  resolteid  from  ignorance  of  the  usms  loquendi  of  the 
sacred  writers.  Let  the  student  consider  the  following  particulars ; 
vis. 

(m)  Even  in  modem  languages  we  often  use  expressions,  by  which 
we  aseribe  to  an  individual  the  remote  consequences  of  his  actions, 
even  when  he  did  not  design  to  produce  these  consequences,  and  per- 
haps employed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  guard  against  them. 
E.  g.  after  I  have  often  exhorted  some  one  to  repent,  and  all  with- 
out efiect,  except  that,  in  direct  opposition  to  my  intentions,  he  he- 
comes,  through  my  repeated  warnings*  only  the  more  onfeeling,  I 
then  say,  I  have  freacked  kirn  deaf^  I  have  made  kim  kardtr  and 
wmrt  wicked  by  my  efaris.  Thus  Is.  6:  10,  "  Make  hard  this  peo- 
ple (by  preaching),  and  let  their  ears  be  deaf;"  vid.  Michaelis'  note 
on  EsL  4:  21.  We  speak  in  the  same  way,  when  our  good  purposes 
have  miscarried.    But, 

(b)  In  the  ancient,  and  especially  the  Oriental  languages,  this 
mode  of  speech  is  far  more  current,  than  in  modem  languages.  It 
is  altogether  appropriate  to  the  whole  manner  of  thinking  and  speak- 
mg  in  the  ancient  world ;  but  it  has  by  degrees  become  foreign 
to  the  scientific  dialect  of  the  modern  world,  although  it  has  not 
wholly  fallen  into  disuse  in  common  lifo.  Hence  it  often  has  a 
strange  appearance  to  the  learned ;  while  to  the  unlearned  it  sounds 
more  natural.  The  simplicity  of  that  early  age  of  the  world  often 
ascribes  every  thing  which  takes  place  under  the  inspection  and 
special  guidance  of  Providence,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  directly 
to  God  himself,  and  regards  him  as  the  author  and  ej£cient  cause  of 
every  event  and  of  its  consequences,  because  nothing  takes  place 
withoat  his  permission  and  foreknowledge ;  vid.  §  58,  II.  1.,  and  es- 
pecially §  70,  Note,  ad  finem.  Thus,  God  performs  miracles  in  or- 
der to  induce  Pharaoh  to  let  Israel  go ;  Pharaoh  does  not  comply ; 
and  the  oftener  the  miracles  are  repeated,  the  more  hard-hearted 
does  he  become.  Now  it  is  said,  that  God  hardened  Pharaoh,  ren- 
dered him  unfeeling,  and  even  by  those  very  means  which  should 
bave  rendered  him  feeling ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  calamity  which 
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now  befaUs  kirn,  is  regarded  as  a  puinskmeni  which  Ood  injUds 
upon  him.  This  last  opinion  plainly  shows,  that  it  was  not  the  be- 
lief that  God  acted  irresistibly  upon  Pharaoh ;  for  in  that  ease,  how 
eoold  he  be  panished  Y  This  langnage  is  then  to  be  understood 
in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  the  personal  gailt  of  Pharaoh. 
€f.  Rom.  1:  26.  9:  17.  2  Thess.  2:  11.— In  the  same  way,  the^oedf 
adUnis  of  men  are  ascribed  to  God ;  and  from  the  misanderstand- 
ing  of  the  texts  in  which  this  is  done,  originated  the  doctrine  re- 
specting supemaiural  and  irresistibie  grace  ;  as  from  the  misunder- 
standing of  the  other,  the  doctrine  of  judicial  hardness.  The  mode 
of  thinking  and  speaking  now  referred  to,  is  found  also  among  the 
Greeks,  and  indeed  in  all  ancient  writings  ;  it  occurs  in  Homer  as 
well  as  in  the  Bible,  and  also  in  the  Arabic  writers.  In  Homer  it 
is  said,  that  the  deity  infuses  good  and  evil  into  the  heart  {fftfiaXXis 
net^tfi);  that  he  inspires  wisdom  nnd  folly  (Odys.  XXIII.  11,  sq.)  ; 
that  he  infatuates  and  deceives  men,  deprives  them  of  their  reason, 
so  that  they  may  act  foolishly,  deludes  their  senses  {Zevg  i^pag  «r- 
Xeto,  II.  IX.  377.  XIX.  137) ;  tempts  them  to  evil  (Odys.  XXIII. 
S32);  and  is  the  cause  of  the  wickedness  of  men.  jFbr  he  does  enery 
thing.    II.  XIX.  87,  90,  sq.  Odys-  XVI.  280,  297,  208.     II.  IX. 

632,  sq. 

•  •  •  ^jUJoftftiv  TC  mamAv  tt 

GvftidvivioT^dioai&'Boi&ioay.  .  .  . 

•—Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  t  Araos 
3:6. 


Note.  The  text,  Rom.  9:  18,  w  Miit  ilit7,  or  8i  WXti  mthjffvpH  meane, 
to  muij,  he  treau  kmril^^  like  Job  39:  16  {dnofmhjffApn  rkam) ;  aai 
the  principel  reeeon  for  this  is,  the  contrast  of  £Uc«r.  This  interpretation,  hoir- 
•ver,  does  not  agree  with  v.  19 ;  and  the  whole  passage  allodes  too  pUiiily  to 
the  passage  in  Ezodas  respecting  Pharaoh,  to  admit  of  this  interpreUtioo. 
This  langoage  is  therefore  to  be  understood  here  also  in  the  common  nense, 
and  the  Terse  may  be  thus  explained ;  vix. « The  good  and  the  evil  which  be- 
ihll  men  depend  alike  npon  the  divine  will.  Some  (who  are  pleasing  to  him, 
as  his  children)  he  causes  to  prosper ;  others  he  hanUiu,  i.  e.  he  suffers  thMs 
to  feel  the  coaseqaences  of  their  obstinacy,  insensibility,  and  indifierenoe  to 
his  oft  repeated  commands ;  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  v.  17.'  The  same 
thing  which  is  called  rndt^vt^ttv  here,  is  called  ivS^l^iwOtu  o^ytiy,  t.  22.  Vid. 
Rahn,  ad  loc.  Rom.  IX.  17—2:),  Hale,  1789. 
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these ;  but  at  the  bar  of  God,  not  only  these,  but  also  internal  ac- 
tions, e?il  thoughts,  designs  and  desires  are  liable  to  pomshmeDt ; 
vid.  ^  82,  ad  finem. 

(4)  The  guilt  of  a  person  has,  therefore,  its  ground  in  hie  relation 
to  the  law  transgressed  by  him,  and  to  its  author.  On  account  of 
this  relation,  he  deserves  the  punishment  which  is  threatened  against 
transgressors,  i.  e.  he  must  take  upon  himself  the  evil  connected 
with  the  transgression  of  the  law.  The  guilty  person  (gtit  etdpam 
sustinet)  is  called  in  the  Scriptures  ogmXiTrig^  6  tx^av  afiagtlaw^ 
tpoxog  vo/iov,  vnodixog  ^«cji,  u'xvqp  ogyfjg,  one  who  must  give  ae- 
count,  etc.  vid.  Morus,  p.  110,  ^  4,  n.  1.  All  men  are  described  in 
the  Bible  as  being  such ;  and  the  sacred  writers  insist  upon  it  with 
great  earnestness,  that  men  should  look  upon  themselves  as  subject 
to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  as  the  only  way  for  them  to  become  dis- 
posed to  accept  of  the  means  of  improvement  offered  to  them,  and 
to  comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions ;  vid.  ^  80. 

(5)  The  last  end  of  punishments.    This  in  genera]  may  be  beat 

vtated  as  iblbws :  they  aim  at  the  welfare  and  reformation  of  the 

subject ;  or,  it  is  their  object  to  support  the  authority  of  the  law  lor 

the  welfare  and  improvement  of  those  placed  under  it    This  sub- 

•  ject  is  treated  more  at  large  in  Vol.  I.  §  31,  II.  2 ;  where  the  ofHuioa 

of  Michaelis,  that  the  only  object  of  punishment  is  to  deter  men 

from  sin,  is  farther  considered.     The  imperfections  which  cleave  to 

human  punishments,  must  necessarily  be  separated  from  divine ;  nor 

s  should  human  punishments  ever  be  made  the  standard  by  which 

divine  punishments  are  to  be  judged  of 

NoTi.  Some  modern  philosophers  have  asserted,  that  Qod  cannot  punish, 
and  that  diaim  punishments  ought  never  to  be  spoken  of;  becanee  what  are  so 
iM|lled  are  to  be  regarded  as  benefits,  and  have  benevolent  ends  and  rasolls. 
But  merely  because  punishments  tend  to  promote  the  good  of  men,  and  are 
designed  to  secure  the  most  benevolent  results,  they  do  not  cease  to  be  evils, 
and  become  the  same  with  what  are  ordinarily  denominated  benefits.  The 
pain  which  is  felt  in  sickness  is  beneficial ;  it  makes  one  mindfal  in  tiina  of 
danger,  leads  to  caution,  and  so  is  often  the  means  of  preserving  life ;  alin  it 
is  an  evil  which  we  endeavour  to  avoid,  and  the  approach  of  which  w  ter. 
Thus  it  if  with  punishmenU.  And  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurioui  to  «a* 
dertake  to  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  the  great  multitude  of  nnconvertod 
men,  the  fear  of  divine  punishment.  Too  great  caution  cannot  be  used  against 
that  miscalled  philosophy  which  does  this ;  for  wherever  it  has  found  en- 
trance, either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  it  has  always  destroyed  religion, 
ia«iraUtj,  tod  civil  order ;  vid.  §  156. 
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innifiam,  imtifila,  Jude  9,  sq.  Again  ;  the  words  which  signifj 
cursing,  imprecation,  are  used  to  denote  the  same  thing ;  as  ST^^p , 
naraga,  rinfiS23 ,  etc.,  Deut  9:  26,  sq.  Gal.  3:  20.  Oppoeile  to  this 
is  rona ,  ivXoyia,  evXoytlv^  Deut.  28:  15.  Gal.  3: 13. — As  v^cabuia 
media  (used  with  reference  either  to  benefits  or  punishmoBts)  all  the 
namina  judicii  and  verba  judicandi  are  often  employed ;  more  fre- 
quently, however,  with  reference  to  dirine  punishments,  as  DMit3 , 
]*^,  CI,  %Qiaig,  xglfia,  natdugifAa,  Gal.  5:  10.  Rom.  2:  3.  The 
words,  too,  which  designate  a  judicial  declaration,  are  often  employ- 
ed to  denote  threatenings  and  punishments;  soevennij'^y  Ao/oc, 
^fia  ^iov, — Among  the  vocabula  media  belong  also  all  the  vet^ 
intuendi  and  aspieiendi,  such  as  nfitn ,  inildnv,  and  especially  *1j2f  > 
to  which  the  word  imanimead^ai  answers  in  the  New  Testamenty 
and  in  the  Vulgate,  msitare ;  in  the  good  sense,  to  behold  amy  one  with 
a  cheerful  face  is,  to  shew  him  kindness  or  favor,  e.  g.  Pa.  8:  5i. 
Luke  1:  68,  78 ;  in  the  bad  sense,  to  behold  any  one  with  am  angry 
face,  is  to  punish  him ;  hence  rnj^B  and  ijuaKonv  *ig<^iQr  oft^n 
punishment:  e.g.  Is.  10:  3.  1  Pet.  2:  12.  In  the  CHd  and  New 
Testament  the  terms  ^Din ,  ^D^ ,  naidevetv,  castigare  and  noiiiia^ 
are  used  to  denote  the  fatherly  discipline  and  chastisememi  of  CM^ 
which  is  the  proper  idea  to  be  entertained  of  the  ditfine  paniskmaUs, 
and  the  ends  for  which  they  are  inflicted  ;  cf.  ^31, 2. — ^Finally,  all  the 
Hebrew  words,  which  properly  signify  5m  and  guilt  are  often  used 
to  denote  punishment;  e.g.  l^*M^,  Hijtjrr,  CI,  Wd.  ^  73,  11.  S^ad 
finem  ;  exactly  as  in  Homer,  "^tij  signifies  crime,  and  also  its  gmiM 
and  punishment,  II.  XIX.  91 ;  cf.  136,  137. 

Ji6g  dt'ydnfg  ^'Attj  i}  ndnmiQ  octroi. 

— il/«,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  who  brings  every  one  into  guilt. 

Cf.  11.  IX.  50,  sq.  and  Vol.  I.  §§30,  31. 

Note.  Some  modern  philosophers  and  theolofjrians  object  to  the  phrase,  ffts 
anger  of  God  ;  and  many  young  religions  teachers  carefully  aToid  it,  and  pro- 
nounce their  older  brethren  who  still  employ  it,  very  unenlightened.  Bnt 
they  do  this  without  any  good  reason.  Anger,  in  general,  is  the  ezpreasion  of 
strong  disapprobation.  In  this  men  indeed  are  liable  to  err ;  they  may  •xpreM 
their  disapprobation  with  regard  to  things,  which  do  not  deserve  it ;  or  more 
strongly,  than  is  proper ;  and  oflen  quite  unjustifiably ;  their  anger  theie- 
fore  may  be,  and  often  is,  wrong  and  sinful.  But  it  is  by  no  means  neesssaiy, 
that  anger  should  be  so ;  there  may  be  a  rigktemu  anger,  as  is  offlea  said  in 
eommon  life,  when  one  expresses  his  deep  and  lively  displeasure  in  such  a 
W^y  as  to  be  perfectly  conformable  to  the  subject,  the  end,  and  the  cireumstan- 
cee.    Nor  can  a  good  moral  being  exist,  or  evsn  be  conceived  to  exist,  without 
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■aeh  an^er.     God,  aa  the  most  perfect  and  boly  moral  being,  has  certainly  the 
freatMt  diipleaaiiro  against  sin  ;  and  as  he  is  the  supreme  moral  Governor  of 
ikm  world,  Im  expresses  it  in  a  Tery  impressive  manner.    He,  therefore,  is 
said  t»kmr»  with  anger;  but  his  anger  is  alwaysji«<. 

(2)  Tbe  divine  jadgments  are  inflicted,  according  to  the  Bible, 
(a)  im  ike  present  Ufe;  (h)  by  death  (although  this  was  strictly  a 
pwaMtment  for  sin  only  in  the  case  of  the  first  man,  and  with  regard 
to  an  othen  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam ;  vid.  ^  76, 
in.  tad  §80,  ad  finem) ;  (c)  after  death.  All  these  punishments, 
aeooidinf  to  the  Bible,  stand  connected  with  the  sin  of  our  first  pa- 
rents. For  lirom  that  arose  the  moral  corruption  which  is  commu- 
nicated to  all  mankind.  This  is  the  source  of  actual  sins,  and  these . 
bring  punishment  in  their  train  ;  vid.  §  76,  sq.  From  this  evil,  the 
second  Head  of  oar  race  has  freed  us. 

TJnt  the  representations  given  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  di- 
vine fmdskmaits  and  their  end,  agree  perfectly  with  what  sound 
reason  recognizes  on  this  subject,  is  very  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tion it  contains  of  the  nature  of  these  punishments.     They  are 
(a)  always  just  nnd  proper ;  vid.  the  texts  quoted  Vol.  I.  §  31 ;  more- 
over R4xn.  2: 2,  ngifia  ^iov  taxi  nat  aXiiittMv ;  vid.  also  those  texts 
which  speak  of  the  angoawnoXijipla  &iov,     (/?)  They  have  the  tod* 
fareof  mem  for  their  object.     This  is  the  last  end  for  which  they 
are  inflicted ;  vid.  the  texts  cited  ;  and  if  this  object  is  not  attained 
with  any  particular  offender,  he  himself  is  alone  in  fault ;  and  his 
panishment  then  serves  for  the  good  of  others,  who  learn  wisdom 
from  his  example.     (/)  They  are  certain^  and  will  be  inevitably  in- 
flicted ;  they  are  not  mere  empty  threats ;  no  one  will  be  able  to  es- 
cape ;  vid.  Rom.  2:  3,  coll.  Heb.  12:  25,  and  especially  Heb.  4:  12, 
13.    This  follows  from  the  divioe  veracity;    these   punishments 
most  be  maintained  in  order  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  divine 
Being,  and  to  prevent  an  universal  carelessness  and  indiflerence 
about  sin.     (d)  Tbe  divine  punishments  are  also  described  as  terri- 
hie:  as  in  these  expressions,  our  God  is  a  consuming  Jire,  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  faU  into  his  hands,  etc. ;  Heb.  10:  30,  31.  12:  29. 
For  in  order  that  these  punishments  may  attain  their  end,  they 
nnisl  be  sufficiently  severe  to  terrify  the  transgressor,  and  must  meet 
\ma  in  the  point  where  he  can  be  most  strongly  aflected. 
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IIL   Divbioaa  of  PuaifhoMnU. 

(1)  A  rery  ancient  division  of  punishments  is  into  pflsnom  damt 
and  sensus,  in  reference  to  the  evil  itself  which  is  inflicted  on  an 
one  by  panishment.  (a)  By  panishment,  a  certain  good  is  wiii 
drawn.  The  judgments  of  men  respecting  their  true  welfkre  an 
their  real  interests  are  very  diverse ;  and  consequently  the  withdraw 
al  of  their  supposed  advantages  is  variously  estimated  and  fblt  T 
one  person,  riches  appear  a  great  advantage  ;  to  another,  not ;  an 
80  while  the  former  will  regard  the  loss  of  them  as  the  greatest  evi 
the  latter  will  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  their  loss.  It  is  not  hen 
then,  of  so  much  consequence,  whether  the  advantages  are  real  c 
only  apparent,  as  in  what  estimation  they  are  held  by  him  froi 
whom  they  are  withdrawn.  This  withdrawment  now  is  called  paen 
damni,  or  sometimes  pana  negcUiva,  (6)  When  in  addition  I0  thi 
positively  unpleasant  feelings  are  caused  and  pains  inflicted,  this 
called  pama  sensus.  These  two  parts  of  punishment  are  common] 
connected.  These  unpleasant  sensations  have  their  proper  set 
either  in  the  body,  and  are  communicated  through  the  senses  to  tt 
soul ;  or  they  are  confined  to  the  soul,  and  have  their  origin  then 
The  latter  are  felt  the  most  keenly,  and  are  the  most  dreadful. 

(2)  In  respect  to  the  connexion  of  punishment  with  crime,  pui 
bhments  are  divided  into  natural,  and  positive  or  arbitrary,  Th 
former  are  such  as  result  from  the  internal  nature  of  morally  bad  ac 
tions  themselves ;  the  latter  are  such  as  stand  in  no  natural  and  ne 
cessary  connexion  with  wicked  actions,  but  which  are  connecte 
with  them  merely  by  the  good  pleasure  (arbitrium)  of  the  Laiv 
giver.  These  two  kinds  of  punishment  have  been  already  explain 
ed.  Vol.  I.  ^  31,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  respecting  the  natural  am 
positive  laws  of  God,  Vol.  I.  §  30. 

In  this  place  we  shall  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  naiwrti 
punishments  inflicted  by  God  upon  men,  especially  in  this  Ufe ;  i 
the  following  section,  we  shall  farther  discuss  the  subject  ofpentiv 
punishments. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  among  philosophers,  (into  whic 
we  do  not  mean  to  enter  fully  now,)  whether  the  natural  evil  const 
quences  of  sin  ought  to  be  called  punishments ;  and  the  propriety  ( 
this  is  by  some  denied. — Judging  from  the  common  conceptions  o 
this  subject,  and  the  common  phraseology  founded  on  these,  tbei 
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can  be  no  doabt,  but  that  we  may  and  ought  to  consider  the  eril 
consequences  resulting  from  the  transgression  of  the  divine  com- 
Diandmeots,  as  punishment.  So  we  say,  for  example,  with  respect 
to  a  liar,  in  whom  at  length  no  one  places  any  confidence,  or  with 
respect  to  the  voluptuary  or  drunkard,  who  brings  infamy  and  dis- 
ease opon  himself,  and  in  all  such  cases,  that  sin  punishes  itself. — 
Again,  if  the  kges  naturaUs  are  properly  called  laws,  (and  whatever 
is  troe  of  law  in  any  case  is  true  of  them,)  how  can  it  be  doubted 
whether  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  transgression  of  these 
laws  are  |m>per]y  denominated  pumsh$nents  7 

Baf  these  natural  punishments  may  be  distinguished  into  two 
kinds. 

(a)  Such  as  are  the  necessary  and  inemtabh  evil  consequences 
of  tiie  actions  themselves,  and  whiqh  would  result  equally  from  these 
actions,  were  they  not  forbidden,  and  were  the  actions,  there- 
fere,  not  itfii.  They  are  called  physical  punishments.  Among 
these  are  all  the  sicknesses  and  pains  which  arise  from  intem- 
perance of  every  kind ;  the  poverty  which  comes  from  idleness ; 
the  grief,  sorrow  and  shame,  which  are  the  results  of  a  dissipated 
Mfe ;  etc.  It  is  in  order  to  guard  against  the  necessary  evil  cons^ 
qoences  of  sin,  and  so  to  diminish  them,  that  the  divine  law  is  giv- 
en ;  and  in  this  way  it  is,  that  what  were  before  mere  emh,  now  be- 
come 51115  ;  vid.  ^  73,  I. 

(b)  Punishments  which  result  from  the  relation  of  human  acr 
twms  to  the  law,  or  which  have  respect  to  the  moral  character  of 
men.  These  are  called  moral  punishments.  These  moral  cons^ 
qnences  of  sin  fall  principally  and  roost  heavily  upon  the  soul. 
Hence  they  are  also  called  spiritual  punishments.  Among  these  are 
e.  g.  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  telling  us  that  we  have  violated 
the  law  of  God,  rendered  ourselves  unworthy  of  his  favor,  and  dis- 
qoalified  lor  his  blessings ;  also  restlessness  of  soul,  and  fear  of  pun- 
isbment,  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt  or  ill-desert, — the  fear  of 
God,  Rom.  3:  19,  23.  1  John  1:  8,  sq.  3:  14,  sq.  These  are  the 
most  fearful  and  terrible  of  all  punishments. 

This  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  natural  punish- 
raent  is  very  important,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ ;  vid.  ^  111,  II.     From  thence  it  appears, 

(a)  That  the  natural  and  physical  evil  consequences  of  certain 
wicked  actions  cannot  wholly  cease,  even  afler  pardon  has  been 

Vol.  II.  17 
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bestowed  upon  men,  and  they  have  repented,  or  aAer  they  have  ap- 
propriated the  merits  of  Christ  For  we  have  no  right  to  suppose, 
that  God  will  remove,  in  a  roiraculoos  manner,  the  necessary  physi- 
cal consequences  of  sinful  actions.  From  experience  we  see,  that 
God  does  not  do  this  in  the  present  life.  £.  g.  if  any  one  has 
brought  upon  himself,  by  his  excesses,  prolonged  sickness  or  pov- 
erty, he  will  not  become  at  once  well  in  body  and  estate  merely  by 
reforming  his  courses ;  but  be  must  continue  to  feel  the  necessary 
consequences  of  his  errors  and  crimes ;  just  as  the  consequences  of 
the  sin  of  Adam— death  and  other  temporal  calamities,  continue  to 
be  felt  by  all  his  posterity,  even  by  those  who  are  renewed  and  pardon- 
ed ;  vid.  Rom.  8:  10,  18 — 23.  Nor  does  the  Bible  any  where  teach 
us,  that  in  some  miraculous  way,  God  will,  even  in  the  future  life,  re- 
move all  the  natural  and  lasting  consequences  of  actions ;  it  is  there- 
fore highly  probable,  that  some  portion  of  these  consequences  will  con- 
tinue even  hereafter.  But  these  naturally  evil  consequences,  (as  well 
those  which  are  temporal,  as  those  which  continue  in  the  future  life,) 
from  which  we  are  not  entirely  freed  by  the  death  of  Christ,  are  yet 
mitigated,  and  lose  the  terror  of  punishment,  to  those  who  are  par- 
doned and  sanctified.  This  experience  in  the  present  life  teaches 
us,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  assure  us  of  the  same;  vid.  Rom.  8:  1, 
and  5:  1,  3 — 10.  But  the  pcena  naiuraUs  spirit uales  cease  entire- 
ly with  the  renewed.     Hence, 

{b)  The  principal  evils  from  which  man  is  freed  in  this  and  the 
future  life,  when  he  is  pardoned  and  renewed,  are  the  mmxd  conse- 
quences of  sin ;  and  it  is  because  the  believer  is  freed  from  these, 
that  even  the  natural  consequences  of  sin  are  mitigated  to  him,  and 
lose  the  terror  of  punishment.  The  renewed  man  will  never  indeed 
forget  the  sins  which  he  has  once  committed  ;  he  will  condemn  them, 
and  mourn  over  them ;  but,  as  he  is  sure  of  pardon,  his  disquiet  res- 
pecting them,  his  fear  of  God  as  a  judge,  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
conscience,  will  either  at  once  or  by  slow  degrees  entirdy  cease ; 
peace  of  soul  will  be  restored,  together  with  a  lively  and  joyAil  feel- 
ing of  his  present  happy  state,  in  comparison  with  his  former  unlia(>- 
py  condition.  This  is  what  the  Scriptures  mean  by  the  peace  of 
Qei  in  the  heart  of  the  man  whose  sins  are  forgiven;  irid.  the  texts 
before  cited  from  Rom.  v.  and  viii. 
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§  87.     Some  remarks  on  positive  divine  punishments. 

Id  addition  to  what  we  have  already  said  on  this  subject,  in  stat- 
ing the  doctrine  of  divine  justice,  Vol.  I.  §  31 ;  we  add  here  the 
ibUowing  remarks. 

(1)  The  term  arbitrary  punishments  (pwtUB  arbitraritB)  aeemn 
to  be  somewhat  inconvenient,  and  to  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood ; 
it  is  lor  this  reason  objected  to,  by  very  many  modern  writers ;  e^  g. 
Sleinbart,  Syst.  S.  130.    Eberhard,  Apobgie  d.  Sokr.  Th.  I.,  and 
the  anthor  of  the  **  Apologie  der  Vernunfl."     And  if  the  term  ar6c- 
frarjf  must  be  understood  to  denote  a  Uind  caprice,  in  which  no 
regard  is  paid  to  rectitude  and  propriety  and  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence, it  could  never,  without  blasphemy,  be  predicated  of  the  pun- 
ishmeots  inflicted  by  God.     But  no  advocate  of  the  arbitrariness  of 
God  io  the  punishments  he  inflicts,  has  ever  understood  it  in  this 
aense ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  even  a  man  of  common  nnder^ 
standing  and  goodness  would  punish  in  such  a  manner.     These 
erils,  which  are  called  positive  punishments,  are  not,  indeed,  found- 
ed in  the  internal  nature  of  the  forbidden  actions  themselves ;  they 
ai€  not  the  immediate  natural  consequences  of  these  actions ;  but  they 
are  added  to,  and  conjoined  with,  the  natural  consequences  of  sin, 
by  the  special  appointment  of  the  legislator;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  are  called  arbitrari<B.     They  are  mala  ex  arbitrio,  i.  e.  /t6- 
ers  Dei  (jadicis  ac  domini)  consiUo  sive  instituto  extrinsecus  tmmtf- 
50.    But  they  are  always  determined  by  the  rules  of  supreme  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  have  all  the  qualities  of  the  other  divine  operations. 
They  are  moreover  resorted  to  by  God,  in  cases  where  his  object 
cannot  be  attained  by  merely  natural  punishments.     We  should  not, 
iben,  be  over-scrupulous  about  the  use  of  this  term ;  for  when  we 
hear  it  said,  that  God,  the  All-wise  and  just,  inflicts  arbitrary  pun- 
ishments, the  associated  ideaof  blind  caprice,  acting  without  cause  or 
reason,  falls  away  at  once  and  of  itself.     The  same  is  true  of  this  term, 
as  of  the  expression  the  anger  of  God,  vid.  $86.     The  arbitrium 
of  God  is  always  wise,  and  never  a  blind  caprice,  as  it  often  is  with 
men,  especially  with  passionate  rulers  and  magistrates.    In  case  this 
term  were  rejected,  we  might  substitute  the  phrase  fru  punishments. 
(2)  That  there  are  positive  divine  punishmenU,  especially  in  the 
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future  world,  the  Bible  teaches  with  sufficieDt  clearness.  And  in* 
deed,  from  the  scriptural  doctrines,  that  Ood  forgives  sins,  (i.  e.  re- 
moves their  consequences),  and  that  Christ,  the  innocent,  tndured 
punishment  for  us,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  sacred  writers  believ- 
ed in  positive  punishments  and  their  remission.  A  philosophic  ar- 
gument in  behalf  of  positive  punishments  is  derived  from  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  natural  punishments,  which  are  not  sufficiently  great 
to  deter  the  sinner  from  crime,  or  lead  him  to  repentance ;  so  that 
positive  punishments  in  addition  to  these  are  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  this  effisct.  It  was  a  great  object  with  Michaelis  to  estab- 
lish this  point.  The  arguments  brought  in  opposition  to  it  by 
Steinbart,  Eberhard,  and  others,  together  with  the  arguments  in  its 
favor,  were  briefly  stated  Vol.  I.  §  31. 

But  since  this  subject  is  attended  with  various  difficulties  which 
can  never  be  entirely  removed  by  human  philosophy,  owing  to  the 
limitation  of  our  minds;  the  question  arises,  Wh€^  course  shaU 
the  religious  teacher  pursue  on  this  subject,  and  what  instruction 
shall  he  give  respecting  positive  divine  punishments  f  In  order  to 
come  to  a  right  decision  on  this  question,  and  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer it  for  ourselves,  we  must  not  proceed  upon  empty  speculations 
or  ideal  conceptions  ;  but  from  the  following  results  of  experience. 
The  history  of  all  ages  teaches,  that  the  prevailing  notion  among 
men  always  has  been  and  still  is,  that  God  inflicts,  not  only  natural, 
but  also  positive  and  arbitrary  punishments  ;  or,  that  moral  evil  has 
not  only  natural  evil  for  its  consequent,  but  also  such  punishments 
as  depend  entirely  upon  the  choice  of  the  Lawgiver.  Hence  sick- 
nesses and  other  calamities,  which  stand  in  no  natural  connexion 
with  crime,  were  yet  often  regarded  as  the  punishments  of  it ;  e.  g. 
the  pestilence  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy  was  so  regard- 
ed in  Homer  ;  cf  Iliad  XVI.  384,  sq.  Now  in  what  way  did  this 
idea  obtain  so  wide  a  prevalence  among  men,  and  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  them  ?  If  we  make  history  and  experience  our  teachers,  we 
shall  come  to  the  following  conclusions. 

(a)  Human  legislators  can  threaten  only  positive  punishments, 
because  they  are  able  to  inflict  no  other.  For  they  are  neither  the 
authors,  nor  the  rulers  of  nature ;  but  are  themselves,  as  well  as 
those  over  whom  they  role,  subject  to  that  constitution  which  God 
has  given  to  nature.  Since,  now,  men  are  apt  to  reason  from  the 
human  to  the  divine,  they  were  disposed  to  transfer  to  God  and  his 
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gofemoieiit,  those  procedores  and  institutions  common  in  hnman 
fiunilies  and  states.  From  hence  it  is  obrioos,  how  even  heathen 
nations  should  hare  come  so  generally  to  this  notion.  They  reason- 
ed thus :  as  men  hare  the  right  to  enact  arbitrary  laws,  and  impose 
arbitrary  panishments ;  this  right  mast  belong  in  a  iar  higher  degree 
10  file  supreme  legislative  power,  which  knows  of  no  limitation.  It 
was  by  such  arguments  that  they  arrived  at  this  idea ;  though  by 
soeh  alone,  the  reflecting  mind  is  not  satisfied.     But, 

(h)  The  true  cause  of  this  universal  belief  lies  much  deeper. 
Thefe  is  on  this  subject  a  certain  feeling  of  need  in  human  nature, 
which  cannot  be  reasoned  away,  and  which  often  exercises  its  pow- 
er eren  over  the  speculative  philosopher,  although  he  has  long  sup- 
pressed it  by  his  speculation.  It  is  but  too  clearly  proved  by  daily 
expefieace,  that  fear  of  the  merely  natural  consequences  of  sin 
is  too  inefficacious  to  restrain  men  horn  committing  it  For  these 
natnnd  panishments  man  has  but  little  regard,  and  he  thinks  he  can 
find  BBeans  to  avoid  them,  or  to  secure  himself  against  them.  The 
endy  therefiwe,  can  be  more  surely  answered  by  positive  punish* 
mentB.  This  result  buih  upon  experience,  although  men  were  only 
ohsemely  oooacioas  of  it,  awakened  in  them  a  feeling,  which  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  believe,  that  there  are  positive  divine  judg- 
ments. Hence  many  even  of  the  ancient  heathen  lawgivers  took 
means  to  give  to  natural  laws  and  penalties,  the  authority  of  posi- 
tive ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  intimately  associated  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious institutions  of  their  country. 

(r)  If  there  are  positive  rewards  in  the  future  world,  as  all  con- 
cede ;  it  is  hard  to  see  how  positive  punishments  can  be  denied  ; 
vid.  Vol.  I.  §  31. 

(d)  To  any  one  who  makes  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  source  of 
his  knowledge,  this  subject  cannot  be  doubtful.  For  the  Scriptures 
clearly  teach,  that  there  are  positive  punishments,  and  presuppose 
them  in  many  of  the  most  important  doctrines. 

But  if  any  one  remains  unconvinced  by  philosophical  arguments 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  that  God  actually  appointo  posi- 
tive punishments,  he  must  be  referred  to  the  fact  and  observation 
above  mentioned,  that  this  belief  cannot  be  taken  away  from  a  peo- 
ple without  endangering  its  morality.  Even  if  a  religious  teacher 
shook!  himself  enterUin  doubts  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  foolish 
and  wrong  in  him  to  communicate  these  doubts  to  the  people,  and 
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thus  deprive  them  of  a  belief  for  which  he  can  substitute  nothing 
equally  firm  and  salutary.  The  history  of  all  ages  teaches,  that 
nothing  has  so  injurious  an  effect  upon  the  morality  of  people,  as 
the  persuasion,  that  there  are  no  positive  punishments  which  they  have 
to  fear  from  the  hand  of  God.  When  such  punishments  have 
been  expected,  the  fear  of  them  has  always  proved  a  mighty  barrier 
against  all  the  gross  ontbreakings  of  sin.  For  a  confirmation  of 
these  remarks,  let  the  student  consult  history ;  cf  also  ^  156,  II. 
Note. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  religioos 
teacher,  to  rectify,  by  scriptural  views,  the  false  opinions  which  peo* 
pie  are  apt  to  form  respecting  the  nature  of  these  positive  punish- 
ments, and  to  prevent  as  &r  as  possible,  their  injurious  influence. 
In  discharging  this  duty  he  may  be  aided  by  the  following  scriptor* 
al  observations.  From  the  prevailing  false  ideas  respecting  positive 
punishments,  occasion  is  sometimes  taken  to  condemn  others,  and 
to  pronounce  upon  them  uncharitable  censures ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  bestowment  of  positive  rewards,  many  are  disposed 
to  extol  and  to  imitate  those  upon  whom  they  are  conferred,  suppo»- 
ing  them  to  be  the  favorites  of  heaven.  This  results  from  the  mis- 
take, that  prosperity  and  adversity  in  this  life  are  proofs  of  the  pleas- 
ure or  displeasure  of  €k>d  with  the  conduct  of  men  ;  something  as 
it  is  with  those  who  stand  in  favor  or  disfavor  with  human  rulers. 
But  ^1  such  opinions  have  a  most  unfavorable  influence  upon  mo- 
rality, and  upon  the  dispositions  of  men.  The  teacher  mu^  there- 
fore take  pains  to  show, 

(a)  That  external  prosperity  and  adversity  in  this  Kfe,  are  not 
distributed  by  God,  as  reward  and  punishment  for  the  moral  con- 
duct of  men  ;  vid.  §  71,  II. ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  judging  hasti- 
ly, to  pronounce  positively  and  decidedly,  that  the  calamities  which 
befall  particular  countries  or  individuals,  from  natural  and  not  moral 
causes  are  judgments  from  God ;  ^though  they  may  be  so  over- 
ruled by  the  Providence  of  God,  and  should  be  so  improved,  as  to 
contribute  to  the  promotion  of  moral  good,  and  to  the  diminution  of 
moral  evil. 

ifi)  That  even  although  positive  divine  rewards  and  punishments 
should  Uke  place  in  the  present  life  (which  we  are  not  entitled  to 
deny  in  thesi) ;  yet  men  are  not  in  a  situation,  nor  in  any  way 
qualified,  to  decide  that  they  are  so  in  particular  cases ;  because 
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ikaj  bate  no  rare  and  in&lliUe  narks  by  which  thej  ean  dislm- 
gnith  theM,  from  advantages  and  calamities  which  resolt  fiom  other 
causes,  and  hare  no  connexion  with  the  good  or  ill-desert  of  men. 
Hence  Christ  himself  warns  against  such  precipitate  jadgments  ; 
Tid.  VoL  L  $31,  coll.  Ps.  73:  2,  seq. 

(jr)  TThe  Old  Testament  is  often  appealed  to,  where  much  is  in- 
deed aid  respecting  positive  rewards  and  ponishments  even  in  the 
prasent  life ;  and  by  the  unguarded  application  of  such  texts,  mnch 
injaiy  may  be  done,  even  by  sincere  and  well-disppsed  religions 
l8echei&  On  this  point  instmction  should  be  given  to  the  people 
with  doe  discretion,  in  conformity  with  what  was  said  on  this  point,' 
YoL  I.  §  81,  ad  finem,  in  the  Note.  It  most  be  shown,  that  the 
same  is  not  true  now,  as  was  true  in  that  early  period  of  the  world, 
and  under  tbe  peenliar  constitution  of  the  Jewish  religion.  This 
natter  can  be  made  vety  plain  to  any  one,  by  remarking,  that  then 
than  were  frapkeU,  who,  as  the  divine  ambassadors,  expresriy  de- 
claredp  that  this  and  that  physical  evil  was  a  positive  punishment 
fiwn  God  ;  but  that,  as  we  have  no  prophets  now,  we  are  unable  in 
partiealar  cases  to  pronounce  a  definite  decision,  whether  this  and 
that  eWl  Is,  or  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  positive  punishment 

(3)  Still  another  chief  objection  which  is  often  urged  against 
the  existence  of  positive  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  future 
world,  is  this :  God  would  have  named  the  positive  ponishments 
which  he  meant  to  inflict,  and  would  have  settled  the  manner  of 
their  infliction  in  his  laws.  This  is  done,  it  is  said,  by  every  humane 
and  just  legislator  among  men ;  and  it  is  regarded  by  us  as  tyranny  and 
despotism  for  a  ruler  to  inflict  punishment  which  he  has  not  pre- 
viously threatened.  But  this  comparison  of  human  rulers  and  mag- 
istrates with  God,  and  of  their  punishments  with  his,  will  not  hold. 
For,  (a)  with  human  judges  and  magistrates,  this  regulation  is  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  prevent  the  Judge  from  acting  unjustly  or  rash- 
ly, or  from  inflicting  too  light  or  too  severe  a  punishment  under  the 
influence  of  momentary  feeling.  But  we  are  secure  from  any  such 
danger,  when  the  punishments  to  be  inflicted  are  left  to  the  dispo- 
nl  of  an  omniscient,  all-wise,  and  benevolent  Ruler.  There  is  not 
therefore  the  same  reason  for  this,  that  there  is  in  the  case  of  men. 
(h)  Human  criminal  codes,  even  those  which  are  most  complete, 
contain  only  a  few  species  of  crimes ;  nor  can  they  have  any  respect, 
at  the  appointment  of  the  punishment,  to  the  motives,  the  state  of 
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mind,  and  innumerable  other  circumstances,  which  make  the  crinu 
greater  or  less.  But  to  all  these  circumstances,  God,  who  is  perfect 
]y  wise  and  just,  must  ha?e  respect.  How  impossible  now  must  i 
be,  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  sins  and  their  punishments,  accordin, 
to  their  endlessly  diversified  degrees  and  modifications?  Wh 
would  read,  understand,  or  regard  such  a  catalogue  7  Would  i 
not  make  many  for  the  first  time,  and  to  their  great  injury,  acquaint 
ed  with  sins,  of  which  they  otherwise  would  have  known  notfc 
ing?  (c)  As  the  future  world  lies  entirely  beyond  the  circle  of  ou 
ideas,  it  might  not  be  even  possible  fully  to  describe  to  us,  in  on 
present  state,  every  kind  of  positive  reward  and  punisbmen 
{d)  The  fear  of  a  positive  punishment  at  present  unknown,  make 
a  stronger  impression  upon  the  sinner,  and  is  more  efficacious  in  d( 
terring  him  fi'om  sin,  than  that  of  a  punishment  definitely  described 
for  in  the  former  case,  the  sinner  will  always  fear  the  worst,  and  ei 
pect  that  the  punishment  will  strike  where  he  is  most  susceptible. 

,  Note.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  and  particularly  Jeena  and  hia  apoatlea,  mal 
it  a  great  object  to  unfold  all  the  consequences  of  sin  ;  and  to  show  bow  « 
can  be  freed  from  them.  Those  who  are  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  should  folloi 
their  example  in  this  respect.  They  insist  particularly  upon  the  misenf^ 
the  soul  arising  from  sin,  and  upon  the  punishments  of  the  fiUure  world.  Thi 
entire  misery,  or  the  unhappy  state  of  both  soul  and  body,  as  produced  by  no 
is  called  in  the  Scriptures  by  various  names,  e.  g.  oledi^og,  ajroileta,  Mwnf, 
<mirog,  *.T,L;  vid.  Morus,  p.  Ill,  prope  ad  finem.  Of  the  external  evil  cot 
sequences  of  sin,  which  befall  men  in  the  present  life,  the  sacred  writen 
speak  less  frequently ;  partly  because  these  are  not  by  any  means  so  great  lod 
terrible  as  the  other,  and  partly  because  they  are  perfectly  obvious,  and  ftfl 
under  the  notice  of  every  one. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 


OP  THE  DIVINE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  OF  MEN,  IN  A 
GENERAL  VIEW  J  THE  EXPECTATIONS,  PREDICTIONS  AND  TYPES 
OF  THE  MESSIAH,  AND  THEIR  FULFILMENT  IN  JEdUB  OF  NAZARETH. 


§  88.  Of  the  institutions  established  by  God  for  the  moral  recovery 
and  the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  in  a  general  view  ;  and  the 
scriptural  doctrines  and  representations  on  this  subject ;  as  a 
general  introduction  to  what  follows. 


I.  What  is  reqoiiito  for  the  morel  recovery  of  man. 

Tlie  Bible  every  where  teaches,  that  man  is  debarred  from  the 
enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  God  intended  for  him,  by  the 
want  of  holiness, — by  sin,  and  deserved  punishment;  vid.  Art.  IX. 
Holiness  gi^^s  the  only  right  of  citizenship  in  the  moral  kingdom 
God  (^aOiXfia  Vfov).  Now  because  sin  is  universal  among  men 
all  have  need  oT forgiveness  and  reformation — the  remission  of  sins, 
and  regeneration  {acftais,  iitiavoia,  difayiifvtjaig).  And  since  we 
never  attain  to  perfect  holiness  in  this  life,  whatever  advances  we 
may  make,  [and  hence  must  be  disquieted  with  regard  to  our  accept- 
ance with  God,]  it  is  equally  essential,  that  we  should  have  some 
quieting  assurance  respecting  what  awaits  us,  in  order  to  the  exercise 
of  true  religion,  as  that  we  should  reform.  These  then  are  the 
principal  objects  at  which  Christianity  aims.  If  men  are  to  be  re- 
deemed, these  hindrances  to  their  happiness  must  be  removed,  they 
must  be  reformed,  and  must  be  forgiven,  and  a  comforting  assurance 
that  they  are  so  must  be  imparted.     This  is  done  in  two  ways, 

(1)  By  one  method,  the  power  ot  sinful  affections  is  weakened  ; 
so  that  reason  will    again  attain  to  its  ^dominion  over  them ;  by 
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which  man  will  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  lead  a  hdy  and  pious  life 
{iUntums  %€tt  ivoipmg  Ctjp,  %.  r.  A.).  This  meant,  howeTer,  must  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  human  freedom  entirely  unimpaired. 
Reformation  in  a  moral  being  is  efl^ted  by  bringing  the  desires  and 
inclinations,  from  which  actions  spring,  under  the  control  of  the  in- 
telligent mind.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  in  Christianity  a  doctrine 
KB  revealed  to  men,  to  be  received  and  believed  by  them,  intended  to 
enlighten  their  minds,  to  teach  them  how  to  avoid  and  overcome  the 
temptations  to  sin,  and  how  to  live  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God  and 
their  own  destination.  This  doctrine  must  exhibit  the  motives  for 
the  avoidance  of  sin  and  the  practice  of  virtue  and  holiness  in  a 
manner  universally  intelligible  and  convincing,  equally  designed  to 
illuminate  the  reason  and  affect  the  heart.  But  it  must  also  show  in 
what  way  man  can  attain  power  to  enable  him  to  be  holy.  For  any 
mere  doctrine  of  virtue^  or  code  of  moral  precepts,  does  not  confer  up- 
on man  the  power  of  becoming  actually  virtuous.  This,  as  Paul  says, 
is  to  advifoxov  xov  vofiov.  The  moral  law,  with  all  its  preeepts, 
threatenings,  and  promises,  could  not  by  itself  make  us  holy  and  ac- 
ceptable. The  fault  however  does  not  lie  in  the  law,  but  in  that 
weakness  and  imperfection,  which  results  from  our  depravity  (Sinn- 
lichkeit).  'Ev  oji  ija^ipi$  dia  aagxog.  Now  in  Christianity,  as  we  are 
taught  by  the  sacred  writers,  the  most  perfect  instruction  of  this  na- 
ture is  given  to  men. 

(2)  But  the  Bible  teaches  us,  that  the  recovery  of  man  to  hap- 
piness requires  something  more  than  this  instruction.  This  other 
means  is,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  freedom  from  the  punishment  of 
sin.  Nor  was  it  enough  that  men  should  be  merely  forgiven; 
their  tranquillity  and  happiness  require,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
attain  to  an  assurance  and  certain  conviction  of  the  fact  This  can 
be  done  through  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Many  ancient  and  modern 
philoeophers  and  religious  teachers  have,  indeed,  maintained,  that 
no  such  atonement  is  necessary,  since  (jod  forgives  the  sins  of  men 
whenever  they  reform.  But  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  proves,  that  an  universal  apprehension 
arising  from  a  universal  feeling  of  need,  has  prevailed  among  men, 
that  besides  inward  reformation,  some  other  means  of  propitiating 
the  Deity,  and  averting  the  deserved  punishment  of  sin,  are  ne- 
cessary, and  do  actually  exist. 

The  following  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  feeling :  viz.    (a)  Al- 
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thoagh  one  should  be  guilty  of  no  new  transgretaions,  he  cannot 
feel  a  comforting  assurance  that  the  sins  which  he  has  preoiously 
committed  will  be  forgiven  on  the  ground  of  his  subsequent  refor- 
mation. Indeed  he  can  find  no  reason  to  believe  this,  while  he  has 
reason  enough  to  fear  the  contrary.  For  how  can  that  which  is 
once  done,  be  undone ;  or  the  consequences  of  it  be  prevented  t  (6) 
Every  man,  whatever  his  advances  in  sanctification,  must  still  con- 
fess, that  his  holiness  is  very  imperfect,  and  that  he  frequently  sins. 
How,  then,  can  he  hope  to  deserve  the  mercy  of  God,  by  a  holiness 
which  is  60  imperfect  and  mingled  with  sin  ? — It  is  the  voice  of 
conscience,  then,  which  has  produced,  and  spread  so  widely  among 
men,  this  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  an  expiation.  There  is  not  a 
nation  upon  the  globe,  as  Plutarch  has  observed,  which  has  not  cer- 
tain appointments  for  this  purpose ;  such  as  offerings,  cleansings, 
and  other  religious  rites.  Cf  Meiners,Geschichte  der  Religionen,  S. 
123,  f. 

Now  it  will  be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  take  away  this  feeling 
from  man,  considering  how  universal  and  deeply  rooted  it  is,  and 
that  it  is  founded  upon  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  corresponds 
with  the  most  natural  and  familar  notions  which  men  form  respect- 
ing God,  and  his  manner  of  feeling  and  acting.  The  religious 
teacher  who  witholds  from  his  people  the  doctrine  oTpcardon  through 
CAns/,— who  represents  it  as  uncertain  and  doubtful,  or  entirely 
rejects  it,  acts  very  inconsiderately  and  unadvisedly.  He  cannot 
substitute  any  thing  better,  or  more  consoling.  And  when  the  con- 
sciences of  men  awake,  he  will  be  unable  to  give  other  grounds 
which  can  prove  so  entirely  sufficient  for  their  consolation. 

II.  The  difTorant  inatitotioni  wbieh  God  hat  appointed  for  the  rattoration  and  moral  parftetioo 

of  the  boroan  race,  in  afeneral  view. 

( 1 )  The  means  which  God  employs  for  this  purpose  are  very  oo- 
riaus  and  manifold.  They  are  designed  partly  to  weaken  the  power 
and  dominion  of  sin  ;  partly  to  instruct  men,  and  to  shew  them  the 
true  way  to  happiness,  and  give  them  power  to  pursue  it  These 
objects  are  promoted  even  by  the  original  constitution  which  God 
has  given  to  nature,  the  movements  of  conscience,  the  unhappy  feel- 
ings which  follow  upon  sinful  actions,  etc ; — also  by  the  common 
and  extraordinary  instruction  which  God  has  given  to  men,  in  one 
way  and  another  {noXviUQ^Q  %ul  noXvroonwg,  Heb.  1:1) ; — by  the 
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opportimity  afibrded  as  of  becoming  acqaaioted  with  the  natnie  of 
fiitoe  and  nce.-^the  happiness  of  the  good,  and  the  wretchedness 
of  the  faady  by  observing  the  example  and  profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence of  others ;-— in  short,  by  kittonf^  which  is  one  of  the  best  tead^ 
en  of  the  homan  race. 

The  history  of  erery  nation  is  useful  in  this  respect ;  but  that  of 
the  Jewish  nation  possesses  uncommon  interest.  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles aDude  to  it  constantly  in  their  discourses.  It  is  indeed  highly 
instmctire,  and  exhibited  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  the  deep^ 
impreasioD  upon  the  most  numerous  dass  of  men.  It  always  rq»re- 
ssnta  God  not  simply  as  a  wutaphyncal  bemg,  but  as  conversant 
with  men,  and  acting  after  the  manner  of  men.  It  presents  clearly 
betee  our  eyes  the  attributes  of  God,  the  course  of  his  providence, 
and  the  salutary  discipline  he  exercises  over  men.  Those  religious 
teachers  who  entirely  reject  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  comm<m  people  and  of  the  young,  and  who  would 
gladly  see  the  Book  itself  cast  aside,  know  not  what  they  da  They 
deprive  themselves  and  their  charge  of  great  advantages.  It  is,  m* 
deed,  abased  in  various  ways,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  its  proper  use.  Respecting  the  useof  theilis* 
lory  of  the  Old  Testament,  vid.  1  Cor.  10:6, 11.  Rom.  1&  4,  and 
Kfl^q[)en's excellent  work:  ''Die  Bibel,  ein  Work  der  gottlichen 
Weisheit ;"  and  J.  G.  Miiller,  Von  dem  christlichen  Religionsun- 
terrichte,  Winterthur,  1809,  8vo. 

But  the  greatest  blessing  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  men,  as 
the  Bible  every  where  teaches,  is  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  his  instructions,  and  his  entire  work  for  the  human  race ; 
Rom.  11:  33,  36.  Still,  we  ought  not  to  undervalue  or  exclude 
the  other  benevolent  institutions  by  which  God  has  benefited  and 
does  still  benefit,  not  only  Christians,  but  mankind  at  large.  All 
these  means  should  be  considered  as  inseparably  connected,  as  they 
really  are,  and  as  the  Scriptures  represent  them.  Cf.  Jerusalem, 
Betrachtungen,  Th.  II.  Hess,  Vom  Reiche  Gottes ;  Lessing,  Erzieh- 
nng  des  Menschengeschlechts,  Berlin,  1780. 

(2)  These  means  are  universal;  vid.  Morus,  p.  126,  §  6.  God 
has  not,  indeed,  bestowed  them  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  nations ; 
since  all  men  in  all  ages  have  not  been  capable  of  receiving  them. 
But  he  has  selected  the  most  proper  in  every  age  and  nation  ;  so 
that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  piety  and  virtue,  have  nev- 
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er  been  wholly  lost  from  the  earth.  We  should  not  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  bat  should  search  out,  and  thankful- 
ly admire  the  traces  of  divine  care  over  nations  called  heathen. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  their 
polytheism,  we  often  find  true  religiousness  and  piety,  which,  not- 
withstanding  their  erroneous  views,  are  certainly  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God.  The  ancient  writers  are  full  of  such  instances.  The 
gracious  care  and  providence  of  God  is  as  clearly  seen  in  raising  up 
good  legislators,  practical  sages,  teachers  of  the  people,  promoters 
of  science  and  morality,  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  peo- 
ple of  the  earth,  for  their  improvement  and  moral  good,  as  in  the 
institutions  which  he  established  among  the  Jewish  people,  for  the 
same  purposes.  These  natural  means  which  God  employs,  redound 
as  much  to  his  glory,  as  the  supernatural. 

Paul  therefore  says  expressly,  that  God  has  given  the  heathen 
opportunity  of  knowing  him  ;  that  he  has  not  lefl  himself  without  a 
witness  among  them  ;  and  that  they,  too,  will  be  inexcusable  if  they 
leave  unimproved  that  knowledge  of  God  imparted  to  them  through 
nature,  Acts  17:  ^.  Rom.  I:  18,  sq.  Accordingly  the  virtue  and 
piety  which  the  heathen  practise,  afier  the  measure  of  their  imper- 
fect knowledge,  is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  agreeable  to  God. 
The  case  of  the  centurion  Cornelius  is  an  example,  Acts  x.  God 
accounted  him  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  more  knowledge,  be- 
cause he  proved  himself  faithful  in  the  use  of  that  lesser  d^ree 
which  he  possessed. 

The  national  pride  of  the  Jews  led  them  into  the  mistake,  that 
God  had  a  special  regard  for  ihetHf  that  they  were  more  agreeable 
to  him  than  other  nations,  that  they  exclusively  were  his  children, 
and  that  the  Messiah  was  designed  only  for  them.  These  mistakes 
are  frequently  opposed  in  the  New  Testament ;  there  is  dg  &iog 
9tai  naTtjQ  nivTOtp,  Ephes.  4:  5,  6.  1  Tim.  2:  5,  seq.  God  has  no 
partiality  (nQogtanoXtjxi^ia),  Rom.  10:  12.  Acts  10:  34 ;  all  have 
equal  right  to  the  divine  blessings,  especially  to  those  conferred  by 
Christianity,  John  10:  16.  Ephes.  1:  10.  2:  14,  18.  Rom.  5:  18, 
seq. ;  and  the  texts  cited  by  Morus  p.  126,  §  6,  nn.  1,  3.  This  uni- 
versality of  the  divine  favors  is  expressly  asserted  even  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  prophets  frequently  affirm,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  will  become  universal  among  tlie  heathen,  and  that 
they  by  no  means  shall  be  excluded  from  it ;    Deut.  32:  31.    Is.  ii. 
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and  LX7I.  Indeed  the  Old  TesUment  coDitinf  promiaet  of  fiur  be^• 
ter  tiniee  in  future  fiir  the  heathen,  than  for  the  Jews. 

(3)  They  are  appointed  by  God  with  great  wisdom  in  reference 
to  the  nature  of  man  and  the  circumstances  of  particular  iimu. 
Such  means  are  selected,  as  allow  the  freedom  of  man,  and  leare 
him  ai  liberty  to  choose  or  reject  It  is  the  internal  force  of  truth 
which  18  made  .to  influence  man,  and  not  external  compulsatory 
means.  MoreoTer  God,  like  a  wise  fiither  and  teacher,  proceeds 
according  to  the  time  and  age  of  the  human  race  in  general, 
and  of  nations  and  individuals  in  particular.  He  regulates  his  in- 
•tmctioD  according  to  their  capacity.  He  does  not  overload  their  in- 
ftney  with  such  laws  and  precepts  as  they  cannot  understand ; 
but  saTes  the  higher  instruction  for  the  maturer  age  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced generation. 

This  greater  or  less  capability  of  some  generations  and  nations 
In  comparison  with  others,  should  be  considered  as  one  reason,  why 
God  did  not  earlier  disclose  certain  truths  which  are  peculiar  to 
Christianity,  and  why  he  still  withholds  them  from  certain  nations 
and  countries.  For  such  nations  however  he  provides  in  another 
way,  and  leads  them  to  that  degree  of  happiness  of  which  they  are 
capable.  He  is  not  confined  to  one  method,  as  is  shown  in  the  In- 
troduction. Nor  is  the  education  of  the  human  race  confined  to  this 
life.  Provision  will  doubtless  be  made,  to  enable  those  who  are  tfi- 
MouMify  deficient  here,  to  make  up  their  loss  hereafter. 

Note.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  tormi  xd^t^,  t^^Q  &tov,  Jctf^  d$av,  are 
need  to  denote  the  tekole  compass  of  means  employed  by  God  to  bring  men  to 
heppinew,  ae  well  as  any  particnlar  means;  vid.  Morvf,  pp.  ISS,  185. 
TIm  t«nn  fkf*^  i*  u*^^  i>^  vartouf  senMf  ;  and  aa  nnaeriptaral  ideas  are  ofUn 
attached  to  it,  we  shall  here  briefly  explain  the  scriptural  signifieatioaa. 
It  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  '\n  ,  and  sometimes  to  ^ID  fr ,  and  similar  words. 
It  signifies  (1)  in  general,  the  unmerited  love  and  benevolence  which  God,  as 
the  supreme  Govemour,  bears  for  all  his  creatures  and  subjects,  and  especially 
for  men  ;  and  so  is  synonymous  with  dydTtri,  t^fjotirrii,  fpihn^dpomla.  Tit.  8: 
4 ;  and  (S)  the  consequences  and  proofs  of  this  gracious  regard  ;  in  short,  all 
ondeeerved  divine  favors ;  John  1:  16,  x^iS  ctyrl  ;;d^roff.  These  are  else- 
where called  tAfiOiAa,  d<o(fHl,  k.  r.  k.  Cf.  Rom.  5:  15.  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
andeserved,  they  are  contrasted  with  wpsiktj/ia,  Rom.  4:  4. 

Hence  arise  various  other  significations,  by  which  certun  great  favors  are 

called  xd^trcff^  by  way  of  eminence  :  as,  (a)  the  Christian  doctrine  and  ineti- 

totein  general,  and  particularly  that  principal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the 

gracious  forftventis  of  sin  on  aoeonnt  of  Christ  Xdftg  mA  dlifdmrn,  John  1: 

VoL^II.  19 
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7;  JU^X"^^^^'  ^*  beneTolent  doetrine,  AcUl4:3;  2*i{p««^eov,Tit.  2:  U, 

Xd(fi£  X^toTov,  and  Z"^^  simply,  AoU  18:  97,  seq.  (6)  Certain  employmenU, 
batineMHSfl,  and  offices  in  the  Christian  church,  and  the  talents,  abilities,  and 
giAs  bestowed  by  Grod  upon  particular  persons  in  reference  to  these  offices. 
Thus  Rom.  1:  5,  x^'^  ^  ditoarohy  also  12: 3.  In  other  texts  xd(^ut(ta  is  used, 
with  which  jp^  is  interchanged  as  synonymous  in  1  Pet.  4:  10,  and  in  the 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  From  these  and  similar  texts  is  deriTsd  (c)  the 
ecclesiastical  usage,  in  which  gratia  denotes,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  opera- 
tions of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  men  for  their  improvement  and  conversion. 
These  operations  were  called  aetiones  gratia;  and  the  condition  of  a  con- 
verted man  slatum  gratuB.  The  Latin  church,  especially  since  the  time  of 
Augustine,  has  used  this  word  in  this  sense.  Vid.  infra,  §  129. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the^ace  of  God  is  only  his  g09i' 
nets,  considered  in  a  particular  relation.  Grace  is  the  goodness  of  a  superior 
to  a  suborduuUe  person.  The  ruler,  properly  speaking,  is  gracious  only  to  the 
subject,  and  the  lord  to  the  slave.  The  Bible  conforms  to  this  usage.  God 
then  is  gracious  in  the  highest  sense  of  this  word,  because  he  is  the  supreme 
and  necessary  ruler  and  govemour  of  men.  Every  thing  consequently,  which 
God  does  for  men,  relating  to  the  body  or  soul,  is  an  operation  of  his  graee,  actus 
gratia  divimt.  And  this  grace  is  freCf  because  no  one  can  compel  it.  And 
the  very  idea  o( graee  excludes  all  merit ;  Rom.  4;  4. 

III.  The  pariieular  porpoas  or  God  to  roftore  iho  bmnan  race  bj  Christ. 

The  Nevir  Testament  teaches,  that  God  has  determined  to  be- 
stow bis  favors  npon  men  tbrough  Cbrist ;  and  to  lead  tbem  to  holi- 
ness and  happiness  by  him.  Hence  Christ  is  called  igxriyog  Cm^g, 
Acts  3:  15,  coll.  v.  26.  This  term  is  explained  by  oitiog  awTtjglag, 
Heb.  5:  9,  coll.  Acts  17:  30,  31.  The  gracious  decree  of  God  to 
pardon,  sanctify,  and  bless  mankind,  and  the  institutions  he  has  es- 
tablished for  this  purpose,  are  called  x^P^^  aoiri/pio?,  Tit.  2:  11.  3: 
4.  The  following  particulars  are  implied,  viz.  God  designs  to  free 
men  from  the  unhappiness  occasioned  by  sin  (aojiel^) ;  and  also  to 
bestow  upon  them  unmerited  favors  (xagirovpf  jrapi^,  x.  r.  A.). 
These  favors  are  pardon,  sanctification,  and  eternal  blessedness,  al- 
so information  communicated  by  God  respecting  this  blessedness, 
instruction  as  to  the  manner  how  we  may  attain  to  it,  and  strength  im- 
parted to  us  for  this  end.  This  grace  of  God  is  called  ij  x^9^ 
^iov  ip  Xgiatt^  do^ilaa,  1  Cor.  1:  4.  It  is  always  represented  in 
the  New  Testament  as  bestowed  upon  us  through  Christ,  and  on 
his  account.  By  him  God  teaches  us,  and  renews  us ;  pardons  as 
on  account  of  his  death ;  and  bestows  upon  us  eternal  blessedness 
throagh  him  and  for  his  sake.    Every  thing  proceeds  from  him,  and 
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is  referred  to  him.  This  purpose  of  God  is  also  described  io  the  Bible 
by  the  words  ^Aijfia  ^iov,  n()6&to&g  ngoyvmatQ  and  ngaogiC^iP, 
Ephes.  1:  4, 11.  3:  11.  The  Bible  says,  too,  that  God  made  this  de- 
cree from  eternity  (jtgo  aitivmw  or  xarafioX^g  xoa^ou).  All  the  di- 
Tioe  decrees  are  of  thb  peculiar  nature,  as  is  implied  in  the  particle 
ngo.  The  passage  1  Pet  1: 20  is  very  dear  upon  this  subject.  From 
the  Old  Testament,  the  passsage  Ps.  40:  7,  sq.  belongs  in  this  con- 
nexion. This  decree  is  always  described  as  the  free  determination 
of  God.  Thus  in  the  passages  cited  it  is  called,  sidoula  ^iXiificcrog. 
Not  that  it  would  have  been  consistent  far  God  to  desert  the  human 
race,  and  leave  it  to  perish ; — the  divine  goodness  forbids  such  a 
snppoeition.  The  simple  meaning  is,  that  no  external  neces- 
sity compelled  him  to  it,  and  that  it  is  his  free  grace,  without  any 
desert  or  worthiness  on  the  part  of  men.  Paul  too,  in  Rom.  ix. — xi. 
!^)eaka  of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  respect  to  the  new  institute  which 
be  established  upon  earth  by  Christ. 

The  foUowinfg  result  may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  said : 
Christianity  is  founded  upon  the  principles,  (a)  that  all  men  are 
considered  as  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God ;  to  which  the  conscience 
of  every  one  bears  testimony  (vid.  No.  I.  ad  finem) ;  and  that  there- 
fore, (b)  they  are  subject  to  the  punishment  of  sin ;  as  experience 
proves.  The  distinguishing  trait  of  Christianity  is  this,  that  it  prom- 
ises to  men  deliverance  from  sin,  and  the  punishment  of  sin, 
before  it  requires  of  them  perfect  holiness,  acceptable  to  God.  It  thus 
comes  to  the  relief  of  ignorant,  desponding,  and  feeble  man ;  inspires 
him  with  confidence  in  God,  and  with  love  to  him ;  acquaints  him 
with  his  destination  to  true  holiness  and  unalterable  happi- 
ness, and  shows  the  only  way  by  which  he  can  attain  it  Any 
philoeophy  or  system  of  religion,  which  reverses  this  order,  and  de- 
mands holiness  of  men  before  it  gives  the  power  to  attain  it ;  which 
represents  holiness  as  the  procuring  cause  of  forgiveness ;  fails  of 
itsobjecty  and  asserts  and  requires  an  impossibility.  The  great 
point  in  this  pardon  or  amnesty  which  Christianity  promises,  is  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  bless  sinful  men, 
to  free  them  from  sin  and  death ;  1  Tim.  1:  15 ;  coll.  2  Tim.  1:  10. 
John  3:  16,  17.  This  pardon,  however,  reaches  men,  only  when 
under  divine  guidance  and  assistance,  they  act  according  to  the 
conditions  and  precepts  laid  down.  Hence  forgiveness  and  eternal 
life  are  inseparably  connected  in  Christianity  with  the  requisition  of 
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repetUance  and  faiths  made  active  by  love.     These  doctrines  are 
always  connected  in  the  Scriptures;  so  Tit.  2:  11 — 14. 


§  89.  Furmaiim  and  developement  of  the  idea  of  Messiah  among 
the  eaicient  and  modem  Jews ;  their  various  opinions  respecting 
him ;  and  the  proof  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 

I.  TbB  f  radnaJ  developemeot  oftbQ  idea  of  a  Messiah  amoag  the  braalitM. 

(1)  The  idea  of  a  former  happy  condition  in  the  earliest  ages 

of  the  world  is  universal  among  men  ;  and  is  found  too  among  the 
Israelites ;  vid.  ^  56.     But  it  is  quite  as  natural  to  the  human  mind, 

to  console  itself  in  the  midst  of  troubles,  sufferings,  and  the  feeling  of 
physical  and  moral  imperfection,  with  the  hope  of  better  times  to  come, 
and  of  a  future  happy  condition,  either  in  this  life  or  the  life  to  come, 
or  in  both  together.  Hence  arose  the  fables  of  the  heathen  respecting 
the  return  of  a  golden  age,  the  expected  dwelling  of  the  gods  upon 
earth,  and  pictures  of  a  similar  nature,  in  which  their  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations were  embodied.  These  ideas,  like  those  concerning  the 
original  golden  age,  are  held  by  every  nation,  and  are  founded,  like 
those,  in  a  feeling  of  necessity  which  is  deep  laid  in  the  human  soul. 
These  ideas,  expectations,  and  wishes  are  found  in  every  nation,  diP> 
ferently  modified,  however,  according  to  their  particular  situation, 
and  mode  of  thinking  and  representation.  One  people  is  more  bold 
and  confident  in  its  expectations ;  another  is  more  moderate,  hoping 
and  wishing,  rather  than  determining  and  deciding. 

(2)  The  Jewish  nation,  too,  expected  such  a  return  of  the  gol- 
den age  to  the  earth  ;  and  they  were  justified  in  this  by  the  declar- 
ations and  promises  of  their  oldest  prophets.  But  this  expectatioo 
of  the  Jews  was  peculiar,  and  distinguished  from  that  of  others  in 
this  respect,  that  this  period  was  placed  by  them  in  the  times  when  the 
Messiah  should  appear.     These  happy  times  were  called  ^'zn  XlVt9. 

(8)  But  the  question  here  arises  ;  is  the  doctrine  respecting  the 
Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  a  doctrine  really  revealed  by  Chkl 
to  men  ;  or  is  it  merely  a  human  opinion,  originating  among  the 
Jews  fi'om  their  accidental  circumstances, — in  short,  a  Jewish  fMe, 
employed  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  for  benevolent  moral  purposes  t 

First.  The  last  supposition  is  maintained  in  general  by  those  who 
deny  or  question  all  direct  revdation ;  by  all,  indeed,  who  deajr  the 
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lealitj  of  mirades ;  for  predictions  belong  to  the  class  of  miraculous 
occurrences ;  and  the  objections  made  to  one  may  be  made  to  the 
other,  vid.  §  7,  III.,  ^  72,  II.  These  writers  endeavour  by  Tarioas 
hypotheses  to  explain  the  natural  origin  of  this  idea.  Cf.  Stephani, 
Gedanken  uber  die  Entstehuog  nnd  Ausbildung  der  Idee  von  einem 
Messias,  Niirnberg,  1787, 8vo.  Eckerman,  Theologische  Beytr&ge, 
B.  II.  St  1,  Altona,  1791,  8vo.  Ziegler,  Entwickelung  des 
wahrscheinlichen  Ursprungs  der  Idee  vom  Messias,  in  Henke's  Mag. 
fur  Religionsphilosophie,  B.  I.  St  1,  Abhandl.  2.  Ammon,  Ver- 
such  einer  Christologie  des  alten  Testaments,  Eriangen,  1794,  8vo. 
Their  principal  c^inions  may  be  compressed  in  the  following  state* 
ment:  viz.^ 

Many  brave  heroes  and  deliverers  {aoittigig,  ta'^y^D^lQ)  had  ap- 
peared among  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history, 
and  bad  contributed  to  the  public  weal.  Such  were  the  prophets 
and  great  kings.  But  the  advantages  which  had  been  hoped  for, 
both  in  respect  to  religious  and  moral  improvement,  and  also  in  re- 
spect to  civil  and  social  welfore,  had  not  as  yet  *been  realized,  ^nd 
were  still  expected  in  future  time.  By  degrees,  all  wishes,  hopes 
and  expectations  centered  in  one  person,  who  would  accomplish  all 
which  was  desired.  This  idea  did  not  become  general,  or  rather 
did  not  take  its  origin,  among  the  Jews,  until  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  This  person  was  expected  to  be  the  deliverer  and  hel- 
per of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  principally  a  temporal  deliverer,  who 
would  establish  an  earthly  kingdom.  This  idea  prevailed  widely 
among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  then  current,  was  carried  into  the  more  an- 
cient of  their  sacred  books.  Now  Jesus,  it  is  said,  found  this  idea, 
and  connected  it,  such  as  he  found  it,  with  his  doctrine ;  not  consid- 
ering it  himself  (as  many  say)  to  be  really  true.  He  modified  this 
idea  and  gave  himself  out  for  a  spiritual  deliverer  of  mankind,  by 
his  instruction.  Eckemiann,  therefore,  af&rms  distinctly,  that  in 
the  whole  Old  Testament  there  are  no  proper  predictions  of  Christ ; 
Beytr.  St  1. 

Remarks  on  this  explanation. 

(a)  All  accounto  of  the  origin  of  this  idea,  which  are  exclusive 
of  direct  divine  revelation,  if  not  otherwise  objectionable,  are  mere- 
ly conjectural  and  hypothetical,  and  cannot  be  historically  proved. 
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This  is  the  reason  why  they  are  so  varioas  and  contradictory ;  there 
is  no  sure  historical  ground  and  basis  upon  which  they  can  be  een 
taMished  and  built ;  they  are  mere  plays  of  the  imagination,  mere 
conjectures  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  may  possibly  have 
been.  And,  indeed,  many  cases  may  be  imagined  possible,  no  one 
of  which  can  be  proved  to  be  historically  true,  and  most  of  which 
have  historical  evidence  against  them.  This  discrepancy  of  views 
among  writers  on  this  subject,  therefore,  never  will  or  can  cease,  as 
long  as  they  proceed  in  this  way. 

(6)  The  assertion  of  Eckerman  and  others,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment descriptions  of  the  Messiah  are  not  descriptions  of  Jesus,  but 
of  an  earthly  king,  is  unfounded.  For  although  the  Messiah  is  of- 
ten  compared  to  a  king,  as  even  God  is,  he  is  also  named  and  de- 
scribed as  a  prophet  and  priest.  And  to  free  men  from  sin,  to  in- 
struct them,  and  promote  their  moral  improvement,  are  ascribed  to 
him,  as  the  principal  part  and  proper  object  of  his  advent ;  Pss.  xzii. 

XL.  ex.    Is.  II.  XI.  LIII. 

(c)  The  predictions  of  the  prophets  represent  the  Messiah  not  as 
the  king  and  ruler  of  a  single  nation,  as  the  Jewish  kings  were; 
but  as  the  king  and  benefactor  of  all  who  should  be  friendly  to  him. 
In  the  predictions  of  the  Jewish  prophets  he  is  promised  quite  as 
much,  and  even  more,  to  the  heathen  than  to  the  Jews  themselves. 
Vid.  the  passages  before  cited.  The  promises  given  to  Abraham, 
Gen.  12:  3.  22:  18,  are  certainly  free  from  any  Jewish  exclusive- 
ness,  and  are  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 

{d)  The  assertion  that  the  idea  of  Messiah  originated  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity  or  afterwards,  and  that  the  earlier  Jews  differ- 
ently understood  the  so  named  messianic  passages  in  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  is  contrary  to  history.  For  the  idea  respecting  a  Messiah 
was  universal  among  the  Samaritans  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
much  earlier.  And  indeed  it  was  held  by  the  Samaritans  more 
purely,  than  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews ;  as  the  Messiah  was 
represented  by  them  as  the  great  prophet  and  saviour ;  John  4:  25, 
42,  sq.  Therefore  this  idea  must  have  existed  among  the  Jews  be- 
fore the  religious  separation  between  them  and  the  Samaritans ; 
and  consequently  before  the  Babylonian  exile.  For  the  Samaritans 
would  not  certainly  have  received  it  from  the  Jews  after  the  separa- 
tion. Whence  then  did  they  derive  it  ?  They  admitted  only  the 
five  books  of  Moses  from  the  whole  Old  Testament.    Accordingly 
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tbey  most  have  grounded  their  expectation  upon  the  testimony  of 
Moses,  and  the  interpretation  of  this  testimony  given  them  by  the 
Israelitish  teachers  sent  to  them  from  Assyria,  2  Kings  17:  27,  sq. 
The  Israelites,  therefore,  must  have  had  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  long 
before  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  must  have  found  it,  too,  in  the 
books  of  Moses. 

Secondly.  The  whole  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  Messiah  does  not 
depend  opon  divine  revelation,  and  that  it  is  not  contained  in  the  old- 
est sacred  records  of  the  Hebrews,  stands  in  the  most  palpable  contra- 
dietioa  to  the  clearest  declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  For 
(a)  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  of 
divine  authority,  and  the  doctrines  and  predictions  contained  in 
them  are  not  treated  as  fictions  and  fables,  but  as  truly  revealed  by 
God. — And  (6)  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  they  teach  that  there  are 
in  Moses  and  the  prophets,  predictions  respecting  the  Messiah,  or 
benefiu^tor  of  the  world,  and  that  these  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  Je- 
sos  himself  frequently  asserts  this  in  the  most  impressive  and  solemn 
manner ;  Luke  18:  31-^.  22:  37.  24:  27.  Matt.  20:  18,  19.  26: 
54.  Mark  9:  12.  John  5:  39, 46.  And  in  this  his  apostles  exactly 
ibUow  his  example,  Acts  2:  16,  25.  8:  18.  10:  34.  13:  23,  32.  26: 
22,23.  1  Pet.  1:  11.  2  Pet.  1: 19,  and  the  Pauline  epistles.  The 
apostles  themselves  therefore  believed  this. 

Now  if  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  merely  human  teachers,  they 
may  possibly  have  erred  in  this  matter  ;  as  also  many  of  the  Jewish 
teachers  of  that  time,  who  interpreted  these  passages  in  the  same 
way,  may  have  done.  But  if  they  were  divinely  commissioned, 
what  they  say  on  this  subject  must  be  believed.  For  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  proceed  optionally  in  believing  the  declarations  of  a  man, 
whom  I  acknowledge  to  be  divinely  commissioned.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  make  selection  of  what  I  will  admit,  and  what  reject,  at 
mj  good  pleasure.  1  must  rather  yield  unconditional  faith  to  each 
and  every  thing  which  he,  as  a  divine  messenger,  teaches  and  de- 
clares. Consistency,  then,  requires  us  to  go  on  this  principle  in 
this  subject  Vid.  Herder,  Briefe  das  Studium  der  Theologie  betref- 
feod,  Br.  18,  21,  particularly  S.  303,  f.  349—352,  Th.  II.  Cf. 
Herder's  Work,  "  Vora  Erloser  der  Menschen,  nach  unsern  drey 
ersten  Evangelisten,"  Riga,  1796,  8vo.  [Cf.  especially  Hengsten- 
berg,  ••  Christologie,"  where  this  whole  subject  is  more  ably  discuss- 
ed than  any  where  else.    Tr.] 
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It  Varioof  opinions  of  tlie  Jewi  at  and  aftor  the  time  of  Chrift  reepeetinf  tlw  Meniah,  and 

tbe  nature  of  hia  kiofdom. 

(1)  At  the  time  of  Christ  and  previously,  the  current  opinion  of 
the  people  in  Palestine,  and  indeed  of  roost  of  the  Pharisees  and 
lawyers,  was,  that  he  would  be  a  temporal  deliverer  and  a  king  of 
the  Jews,  and  indeed  a  universal  monarch,  who  would  reign  over  all 
nations.  Thus  they  interpreted  the  passages,  Ps.  2: 2, 6,  8.  Jerem. 
23:  5,  6.  Zech.  9:  4,  seq.  Hence  those,  who  during  the  life  time 
of  Jesus  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  wished  to  proclaim 
him  king ;  John  6:  15,  coll.  Matt.  21:  8,  9.  The  apostles  them- 
selves held  this  opinion  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Matt 
20:  20,  21.  Luke  24:  21.  Acts  1:  6.  And  Jesus  himself,  during 
his  life  upon  earth,  proceeded  very  guardedly,  in  order  to  lead  them 
gradually  from  this  deep  rooted  prejudice,  and  not  to  take  it  away 
at  once.  Josephus  says,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  in  the  war 
against  the  Romans  was  very  much  increased  by  this  belief  of  an 
universal  monarchy ;  vid.  Bell.  Jud.  VI.  5.  Suetonius  (Vesp. 
c.  4)  and  Tacitus  (Hist.  V.  13)  speak  of  this  expectation  spread 
throughout  all  the  east  by  the  Jews.  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  institute  new  religious  rites,  John  1:  25  ;  that  he  would  per- 
form uncommonly  great  miracles,  John  7:  31 ;  that  he  would  be 
born  at  Bethlehem,  of  the  line  of  David,  and  yet  from  obscare  pa- 
rents, John  7:  42 ;  and  that  he  would  never  die,  John  12:  34. 

(2)  Some,  but  by  far  the  smallest  number,  had  purer  ideas  re- 
specting the  Messiah ;  and  did  not  so  much  expect  an  earthly  king- 
dom, as  forgiveness  of  sin,  instruction,  diffusion  of  truth,  and  in 
short  spiritual  blessings.  Simeon  had  this  correct  view,  Luke  2: 
30,  sq ;  the  malefactor  on  the  cross,  Luke  23:  43 ;  and  a  few  other 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Many  pious  Jews  too,  out  of  Palestine, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  same  correct  views.  For  evenlthe 
common  people  of  Samaria  had  opinions  on  this  subject  compara- 
tively pure  ;  vid.  John  4:  25,  seq.  Jesus  approved  these  opinions, 
as  just  and  scriptural,  and  always  acted  in  conformity  with  them ; 
vid.  Luke  17:  20,  21.  John  18:  36—38.  It  is,  then,  very  unjust  to 
charge  him  with  the  intention  of  establishing  an  earthly  kingdom, 
as  is  done  in  the  work  "  Vom  Zweck  Jesu,"  Braunschweig,  1778. 
Vid.  Koppe  "  Progr,  de  sententia  Judaeorum  de  Messia  et  futnro  ejus 
regno,"  Gott.  1779. 
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(3)  Many  united  both  of  these  opinions,  and  considered  the  Mes- 
siah as  a  teacher  and  earthly  king  at  the  same  time, — as  the  su- 
preme head  of  Church  and  state.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  apostles,  and  most  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  while  he 
lived  upon  the  earth.  A  multitude  of  Christians  of  the  Judaizipg 
party,  during  the  first  and  second  centuries,  believed  that  Christ 
would  return  to  the  earth  to  establish  a  temporal  kingdom  for  a 
thousand  years ; — an  opinion  which  has  been  indulged  by  many 
Christiaiis  in  every  age  down  to  the  present  time. 

(4)  Some  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  previously,  were 
free  thinkers,  and  appear  to  have  rejected  the  whole  notion  of  a 
Messiah,  as  a  popular  superstition,  a  fabulous  and  groundless  ezpec- 
tatioo.  Especially  was  this  the  case  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state  by  the  Romans.  Many  of  the  Jews  out  of  Palestine, 
specially  the  learned  Grecian  Jews,  appear  to  have  been  of  this 
way  of  thinking.  Accordingly  there  is  no  mention  of  this  idea, 
even  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  or  in  all  the  writings  of  Philo.  And 
even  Josephus,  in  his  desire  to  please  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ashamed  of  this  faith  of  his  fathers ;  and  so  al- 
ways avoids  the  subject.  They  were  satisfied  with  mere  morality, 
and  connected  the  Grecian  philosophy  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion  and  theology.  This  silence  is  the  more  remarkable,  es- 
pecially in  Philo,  considering  how  much  he  was  given  to  the  allegor- 
ical interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(5)  We  find  all  these  different  opinions  repeated  in  the  writings 
of  the  Jews  who  lived  afler  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  destruction 
of  the  temple ; — in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases,  in  the  book  Sohar,  in 
the  Talmud,  and  in  the  Rabbins,  where  so  many  of  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions are  exhibited. 

(a)  The" opinions  of  the  more  modern  Jews  were  very  various 
respecting  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  itself.  Some  considered 
it  to  be  the  most  important  doctrine  of  their  faith,  and  expected  that 
a  complete  restoration  of  religion,  morality,  and  happiness,  would 
be  effiscted  by  the  Messiah.  In  their  view  he  was  to  accomplish, 
as  it  were,  a  new  political  and  moral  creation  ;  so  Maimonides. 
Others  considered  it  as  a  doctrine  of  less  importance,  and  seldom 
mentioned  it.  Many  of  them  appear,  in  reality,  to  have  rejected  it 
altogether,  or  to  have  been  ashamed  of  it. 

(b)  In  respect  to  the  institutions  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  object 
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of  his  mission,  they  exhibited  the  same  diversity  as  prevailed  at  an 
earlier  period.  Most  adhered  to  the  gross  opinion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  the  sabjection  of  the  ta^id.  Others 
made  his  most  prominent  object  to  be  the  improvement  of  doctriney 
the  restoration  of  morals,  and  spiritual  blessedness.  But  these  were 
comparatively  few. 

(c)  Some  of  the  Jews  who  could  not  understand  how  the  Mes- 
siah should  be  described  by  the  prophets  sometimes  as  king  (Ps.  ii. 
ex.  Is.  XI.),  and  sometimes  as  inferior,  lowly  and  despised  (Ps.  xxii. 
Is.  Liii.) ;  invented  the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  Messiah^  in  order  lo  re- 
concile these  accounts;— one,  the  inferior,  despised  Messiah,  Jo- 
seph's son,  in  whom  Christians  believe ;  the  other  David's  son, 
who  is  yet  to  come,  and  establish  his  kingdom. 

(d)  Many  of  the  Jews  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  long  de> 
lay  of  the  Messiah,  by  the  sinfulness  of  which  their  nation  is  guilty. 
The  promise,  tliey  say,  was  made  conditionally.  But  this  hypothe- 
sis derives  no  support  from  the  Messianic  oracles  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

ITL  Tb«  iMihod  of  proving  that  Jeaos  of  Naureth  ia  tba  trno  Meaaiah. 

'  (I)  This  is  proved  from  the  marks  and  descriptions  which  the 
Old  Testament  gives  of  the  Messiah ;  all  of  which  meet  in  Jesas  in 
the  most  remarkable  manner.  This  proof,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messi- 
ah promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  may  be  made  extremely  con- 
vincing. Christians  however  do  not,  as  Collins  supposes,  by  any 
means  rely  solely  on  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the 
Messianic  authority  of  Jesus ;  nor  does  Christ  himself;  vid.  John  5: 
34,  sq.  For  these  predictions,  though  ever  so  valuable  and  impor- 
tant in  themselves,  are  always,  like  all  predictions,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree obscure.  The  Old  Testament  is  indeed  very  instructive  and 
useful,  when  rightly  employed ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  confidence  of  Christians  rests.  It  affords  important  proof 
even  for  Christians ;  but  not  the  only  proof;  vid.  Vol.  I.  §  12,  II. 

This  method  of  proof  from  the  Old  Testament  is  especially  ns^ 
ful  in  convincing  the  Jews,  and  in  refuting  their  objections.  Thus 
Christ  applies  it,  John  5:  39—47.  All  the  marks  which  the  Jews 
consider  characteristic  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  their  sacred 
books,  agree  exactly  in  Jesus.  And  all  those  traits,  and  minute  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  exhibited  in  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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icknowledged  by  the  Jews  themself  es  to  relate  to  the  Mesmh,  meet 
in  him,  as  tbejr  do  not  in  any  other  person  known  in  history.  He 
was  born  at  Bethlehem,  of  the  family  of  David,  of  which  the  Jews 
hsTe  now  for  a  long  time  had  no  continued  genealogical  taUes. 
He  had  a  precursor.  He  confirmed  his  doctrine  by  the  most  strik- 
ing miracles.  He  died,  was  honorably  buried,  and  rose  again. 
His  garments  were  divided.  Vinegar  was  given  him  to  drink. 
And  many  other  circumstances  of  the  same  same  nature,  greater  and 
smaller,  which  were  predicted  concerning  the  Messiah,  were  fulfill- 
ed in  Jesus.  Such  passages  are  therefore  very  frequently  urged  by 
the  apostles  against  the  Jews,  in  order  to  convince  them. 

(2)  Christians,  who  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  credibility  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  have 
an  additional  and  principal  ground  of  their  belief  of  this  truth,  in  the 
testiinony  and  information  contained  in  (he  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament Throughout  these  books,  Jesus  is  represented  as  the  greatr 
est  divine  messenger,  Lord  over  all,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  (awnig, 
(pig  Tov  Koofiov,  6  xvgiog).  In  short  he  is  described  as  the  same 
person  whom  the  Jews  call  Messiah.  If  divine  wisdom  had  seen 
proper  to  raise  him  up  in  another  country,  and  under  other  circum- 
stances, his  name  and  the  form  of  his  doctrine  might,  indeed,  have 
been  different,  while  the  substance  itself  would  have  continued  the 
same. 

According  to  the  constant  representation  of  the  New  Testament, 
God  himself  confirmed  the  truth,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  He 
did  this  by  John  the  Baptist,  John  1:  i9--41 ;  by  voices  from  heav- 
en at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  on  other  occasions ;  by  angels, 
Luke  1:  30 — 38  ;  by  Jesus  himself,  who  confirmed  the  truth  of  his 
declarations  by  miracles,  John  4:  25,  26.  Matt.  26:  62,  63 ;  and  by 
the  apostles  commissioned  to  be  his  messengers,  Acts  2:  22 — 38.  1 
John  I  and  2:  1 ;  etc. 

Thus  in  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  where  it  is  said 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  or  that  the  Messiah  has  come  in  the  per> 
son  of  Jesus,  the  idea  is  always  implied,  that  Jesus  is  the  promised 
Lord  and  Redeemer^  the  Benefactor  and  8€anour,  In  short,  the 
word  Messiah,  which  grammatically  signifies  king,  becomes  a  doo" 
trinal  word,  synonymous  with  nvgiog  and  omtiig .  And  in  this  way 
the  erroneous  views  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  Messiah,  were  cor- 
rected. If  we  would  consider  the  subject  in  this  light,  and  be  satis- 
fied with  the  representations  which  the  New  Testament  gives  of  it ; 
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we  should  easily  avoid  the  difficulties  with  which  many  hare  been 
\>erplexed  regarding  this  doctrine.  Vid.  Eckermann,  Theol.  Beytr. 
St;  1.  We  should  not  then  declare  with  this  writer  and  others, 
that  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah^  belongs  only  to  the 
Jews  and  is  not  an  essential  doctrine  of  pure  Christianity.  The  He- 
brew name  \v^m  was  Jewish  or  Israelitish,  but  the  thing  denoted 
by  it  was  intended  for  a//,  and  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

NoTK.  Works  on  some  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  section.  For  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Jewish  opinions  of  the  Messiah,  Tid.  Maii  '  Synop- 
sis Theol.  Judaieae/  Giess,  lG98,4to;  Glassner,  De  gemino  Judaeoram  Mes- 
8ia,HelBist  1739,4to;  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum ;  Keil(Prof.  Lips.), 
Hist.  Dogm.  de  regno  Messie,  Jesa  et  app.  state,  Lipsiae,  1781 .  On  the  point, 
that  JesQS  is  the  Messiah,  vid.  the  ancient  works  of  Oloarius  and  Schottgen,  ia 
"  Hor.  Hebr."  T.  II.  The  most  complete  work  after  these,  is  that  of  Bishop 
Kidder,  *'  Convincing  .proof,  that  Jesas  is  the  Messiah  ;"  translated  from  the 
English  by  Rambach,  Rostock,  1757, '4to.  [For  a  fuller  account  of  the  liters- 
tare  of  this  subject,  cf  Hahn,  Lehrbuoh,  S.  444,  Anmerk.  Vid.  especially^  e 
late  work  of  Hengstenberg,  Cbristologie  des  A.T.— Tb.} 


^  90.  Of  the  principles  on  which  we  are  to  interpret  the  Uieral  and 
Jigi^ative  predictions  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting 
the  Messiah,  and  the  new  institute  founded  by  him, 

I.  Brief  Hiitory  of  the  manner  in  which  Christians  have  interpreted  the  Messianic  predictions. 

The  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  prevailed  among  the 
early  Christian  fathers,  especially  the  Egyptian  fathers ;  e.  g.  Justin 
the  Martyr,  Pantoenus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tatian ;  and  still 
more  after  the  age  of  Origen.  They  considered  the  Bible,  as  Philo  and 
other  learned  Grecian  Jews  had  done  before  them,  to  be  a  repository 
of  every  kind  of  useful  information,  and  especially  of  all  religious 
truth.  Any  truth  of  this  kind  which  they  did  not  find  clearly  ex- 
hibited in  it,  they  introduced,  by  means  of  their  allegorical  inter- 
pretation ;  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  Stoics,  and  many  other 
learned  Grecians,  had  proceeded  with  Homer,  and  some  other  of 
their  sacred  books.  On  this  principle  it  was,  that  many  of  these 
fathers  endeavoured  to  find  all  the  perfection  of  Christian  knowledge 
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in  the  Old  TesUment,  and  carried  back  into  it  the  entire  Christian 
system.  But  in  this  they  deviated  widely  from  the  mind  of  the 
apostles,  who  expressly  say,  that  the  patriarchs  saw  the  promised 
I)les8ing8  only  from  afar  off,  Heb.  11:  13 ;  and  that  there  was  much 
•btemfity  in  the  predictions  concerning  Christ,  2  Pet.  1: 19—21.  1 
Pet  1: 10—12. 

Bat  this  extreme  was  objected  to  by  many  of  the  learned  fathers ; 
e.  g.  Eosebias  the  Emesene,  Diodoras  of  Tarsus,  Theodoras  of  Mpp- 
nestia.  Some  of  these  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  allow 
few  or  no  passages  in  the  CMd  Testament  to  refer  to  the  Messiah. 
Chrysostora,  Theodoret,  and  others,  took  a  middle  course  between 
tkese  two  parties.  This  difference  of  opinion  has  continued  down 
tkioogh  all  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  Some  have  seen  the 
Hesatah  rarely  or  nowhere ;  others,  every  where,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  while  others  still  have  pursued  a  middle  coarse.  Vid.  Er- 
nesti,  **  Narratb  critica  de  interpret  prophetiarum  Mess,  in  eccl." 
in  Opoflc.  Theol. 

IL  Bwmhwttnp  of  tlM  prioeiplM  of  tho  theory  of  aee9nwi9dmtion  applied  to  the  interpretation 

of  tlM  Meeeianie  predietioaB. 

Since  the  time  of  Semler,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  opinion  has  prevailed  widely  in  the  Protestant  church, 
that  the  Old  Testament  contains  very  few  passages  or  none  at  all, 
which  treat  literally  and  properly  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  all  or 
most  of  the  passages  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  are  used  in  the 
way  of  tucommodation.  The  following  reasons  have  been  offered  in 
support  of  this  theory.  The  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  very 
moch  given  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Ever  af- 
ter the  time  of  the  exile,  when  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had  be- 
come universal  among  them,  they  had  eagerly  searched  the  Old 
Testament  for  every  thing  which  in  the  least  favored  this  expecta- 
tion ;  and  had  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  their  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, in  making  their  Scriptures  seem  to  contain  predictions  re- 
specting a  Messiah.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  were  therefore  compel- 
led to  pursue  the  same  method,  and  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  gradual- 
ly bringing  the  Jews  to  a  better  knowledge  of  religion.  Their  pur- 
raing  this  course  does  not  prove  that  they  themselves  considered 
these  passages  as  actual  predictions.  That  they  did  not  so  consider 
them,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  they  pursued  a  different  course 
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when  teaching  Gentiles,  and  did  not  in  that  case  appeal  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

fiut  in  this  statement  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
what  is  true,  and  what  is  erroneous  and  exaggerated. 

(1)  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  can- 
not be  historically  proved  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  from 
the  time  of  the  exile,  or  to  have  been  common  with  the  Jews  of  Pa- 
lestine at  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Although  the  Sanhe- 
drim and  the  hearers  of  Jesus  often  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  they  give 
no  indication  of  the  allegorical  interpretation.  Even  Joeephus  has 
nothing  of  it  The  Platonic  Jews  of  Egypt  began,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, in  imitation  of  the  heathen  Greeks,  to  interpret  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  allegorically.  Philo  was  distinguished  among  those  in  that 
place,  who  practised  this  method  ;  and  he  defends  it  as  something 
new,  and  before  unheard  of,  and  for  that  reason  opposed  by  the  oth- 
er Jews ;  De  confus.  lingu.  p.  347,  sq.  Jesus  was  not,  therefore, 
in  a  situation  where  he  was  compelled  to  comply  with  a  pret ailing 
custom  of  allegorical  interpretation ;  for  this  method  did  not  prevail 
at  that  time  among  the  Jews ;  certainly  not  in  Palestine,  where  Je- 
sus taught. 

(2)  The  writers  of  tl;e  New  Testament  themselves  make  a  dear 
distinction  between  the  allegorical  and  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament  When  they  use  the  allegorical  method,  they  eith- 
er say  expressly,  here  is  eUtegory,  Gal.  4:  24 ;  or  they  show  it  by  the 
context,  or  by  prefixing  some  particle  of  comparison,  e.  g.  moiug, 
sca^oiff,  Heb.  vii.  John  3: 14.  Matt.  12:  40.  But  they  express  them- 
selves very  differently  in  texts  which  they  quote  as  literal  prophecy, 
for  the  purpose  of  proof. 

(3)  If  the  Apostles  did  not  allude  to  the  Old  TesUment  in  the 
instructions  which  they  gave  to  Gentiles,  it  does  not  follow  either 
that  they  believed  the  Old  Testament  to  be  of  no  use  to  them,  or 
that  they  did  not  seriously  consider  the  passages  which  they  cited 
as  predictions  in  their  instructions  to  the  Jews,  to  be  really  such. 
The  reason  why  the  Apostles  omitted  these  allusions  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  instruction  which  they  gave  to  the  heathen,  is  the  same, 
as  leads  the  wise  missionary  at  the  present  day  to  omit  them  in  the 
same  circumstances.  Their  Gentile  hearers  and  readers  knew  noUi* 
ing  of  the  Bible ;  and  could  not,  of  course,  be  convinced  from  an  un- 
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kmmn  book.  The  apostles,  however,  gradaally  instnicted  their 
Gentile  cooTerta  in  the  contents  of  this  Book,  and  then  appealed  to 
it  ts  frequently  before  them,  as  before  Jews  or  con?erts  from  Juda- 
ism. This  is  proved  by  the  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Thus  Peter  says  to  the  heathen  centarion,  Cornelius,  after  the  latter 
hid  become  acquainted  with  the  prophets,  **  Of  this  Jesus  testify 
ill  the  propheto,"  etc.  Acts  10:  43,  coll.  Acts  8: 26--35,  and  the 
epistlas  of  Paul. 

(4)  It  cannot  be  shown  in  gfeneral  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles^ 
io  eonpliance  with  the  current  prejudices  of  their  contemporaries, 
eier  tnaght  any  thing,  or  seemingly  affirmed  any  thing  to  be  true, 
vhich  they  themselves  considered  as  false.  No  more  can  it  be 
siiowD,  in  particular,  that  they  adopted  and  authorized  any  expla- 
miXHis  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  themselves  considered  as 
iftfalidy  merely  because  they  were  common  among  their  contempo* 
nriet.  Such  compliance  is  entirely  contrary  to  their  usual  course 
ofaetkm  ;  vid.  Matt.  6: 19,23 ;  nor  can  it  be  at  all  justified  on  pure 
moral  principles,  as  even  modem  theologians  are  beginning  more 
lad  more  to  allow.  When  Christ,  therefore,  says  distinctly.  Matt 
22: 43,  that  Daoid,  hy  divine  reveiaiion^  calUd  the  Messiah,  Lord 
(Ps.  ex.)  ;  he  must  have  believed  exactly  as  he  said  ;  and  so  have 
admitted  a  divine  prediction  respecting  the  Messiah  in  this  Psalm. 
The  same  when  he  says,  John  5:  46, ''  that  Moses  wrote  concern- 
ing him."  Hence  it  follows,  that  whenever  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
expressly  assent  to  the  Jewish  explanations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  build  proofs  upon  them,  they  themselves  must  have  considered 
these  explanations  Visjust. 

Here  every  thing  depends  upon  the  doctrine  above  stated :  if 
Christ  and  his  apostles  were  mere  human  teachers,  they  may  have 
ened  ;  but  if  they  spake  as  divine  messengers,  they  must  be  believ- 
ed, on  their  simple  authority. 

in.  Th»  pdneiplM  of  Interpretation  am  whieh  CkriH  and  his  apottUi  proceed  in  qootinf 
from  tbe  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Messianic  passages. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  same  principles  oflen  appear  in  Jew* 
ish  writings ;  as  well  as  the  same  formula  of  quotation,  '  thus  is  fill- 
filled,'  etc.  Vid.  Wahner,  Antiqq.  Heb.  T.  11. ;  SuTenhvLB,]BlpXog 
uaaUuy^g.  Wetstein  ad  Matt.  1:  22,  and  Schottgen  in  §89  of  hie 
book  kst  cited.     Now  if  Christ,  by  his  own  example,  authorizes  the 
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principles  which  were  embraced  by  the  Jews,  he  himself  mast  have 
considered  them  to  be  true.  Whether  toe  must  on  this  account  con- 
sider them  as  true,  must  be  determined  by  the  alternative  above 
stated.  The  principles  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  which 
many  modem  commentators  have  adopted,  differ  altogether  from 
those  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  followed ;  still  these  modern 
principles  must  not  be  ascribed  to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  we 
must  inquire  historically.  What  were  the  principles  on  which  Christ 
and  his  apostles  proceeded  1  These  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
same,  as  those  which  modern  interpreters  adopt. 

(1)  God  determined  from  eternity  {ngo  %ataPok^Q  ttoofiov)  to 
send  a  benefactor  and  Saviour  (aoin/p,  Messias)  to  bless  the  world 
made  wretched  by  sin.  This  purpose  was  revealed  very  early  ;  and 
was  from  time  to  time  repeated  and  rendered  more  plain.  Thus 
Christ  and  the  apostles  declare,  with  the  Jews,  "  that  Moses,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  prophets  spake  concerning  him ;"  vid.  ^  89. 

(2)  God  saw  best  to  communicate  his  will  to  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  to  transmit  this  revelation  to  their  posterity, 
by  means  of  extraordinary  men,  messengers  (Q'^M'^!33) ;  thus  making 
the  Israelites,  as  it  were,  the  depositories  of  the  divine  revelations 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  In 
this  respect,  too,  Christ  and  the  Jews  were  agreed  ;  and  in  this  al- 
so, that  God  had  reference  in  all  his  instructions  and  ordinances 
given  by  the  prophets,  to  his  great  plan  respecting  the  Messiah. 

(3)  Consequently,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets,  from  Moses  downwards,  contain  literal  predic- 
tions respecting  this  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  new  institute  to 
be  founded  by  him ;  though  all  these  predictions  are  not  of  equal 
clearness. 

(4)  But  to  these  prophets  themselves  every  thing  which  they 
predicted  was  not  perfectly  plain  and  intelligible.  God  saw  best  to 
reserve  the  more  clear  explanation  of  the  sense  of  many  of  his  ear- 
lier oracles  to  be  communicated  by  prophets  at  a  later  period.  Thus 
many  of  the  predictions  respecting  Christ  and  his  apostles,  could  be 
more  distinctly  and  justly  interpreted  in  afler  times,  than  by  the 
prophets  themselves  who  originally  uttered  them.  This  maxim  o^ 
ten  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  and  is  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  New  TesUment  IPet  1:  10^12,  and  2  Pet.  1:19;  vid. 
Progr.  ad  h.  1.  [Vid.  the  discussion  of  this  point  in  the  Bib.  Repos- 
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kory,  Na  I.  Art  4.  also  No.  IV.  Art  4.  Cf.  Woodson  Inspiration, 
Lect  I.  p.  33.  Tr.] 

(5)  The  duties  and  offices  of  the  Messiah  very  mnoh  resemble 
the  dades  and  offices  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets^  priesU  and 
kmgM.  These  names  are  therefore  fireqaentlj  applied  to  him.  As 
a  king  of  the  house  of  Da? id,  he  inherited,  as  it  were,  all  the  rights, 
prnrileges  and  titles  of  the  kings  (e.  g.  of  ]>a?id  or  Sokxnon) ;  as 
a  frwpkei^  those  of  the  Jewish  prophets  (e.  g.  of  Moses  and  others) ; 
and  as  a  priest,  those  of  the  priests  (e.  g.  of  Melchisedec  and  Aaron). 
The  character  which  they  possessed,  and  the  actions  which  they 
peribrmed  imperfectly,  and  on  a  small  scale,  he  possessed  and  per* 
fermed  perfectly,  and  on  a  large  scale.  This  canon  of  interpreti^ 
lioo  is  held  by  the  Rabbins,  and  is  not  in  any  way  objectionable. 
The  case  is  ?ery  much  the  same  as  when  the  rights  of  an  emperor 
are  prored  by  showing  from  the  history  of  the  empire,  that  his  pre- 
deecMors  ponessed  them ;  or  when  the  official  rights  of  a  person  are 
established  from  the  ancient  pri?ileges  of  the  office,  and  from  the 
history  of  his  predecessors  in  it    Cf.  Ps.  89:  27,  81 — 34. 

This  principle  casts  light  upon  the  passages  of  the  New  Testap 
ment,  where  texts  are  cited  fitHn  the  Old,  which  appear  at  6r8t  sight 
to  treat  of  different  persons  and  objedft.  All  the  texts  in  which  the 
rights,  offices,  and  dignities  of  the  Israelitish  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings,  are  the  subjects  of  consideration,  relate  to  the  Messiah,  the 
greatest  of  their  successors,  and  are  directly  applicable  to  him. 
He  possesses  all  the  greatness,  distinction,  and  preeminence  ascrib- 
ed to  them,  only  in  a  far  higher  degree.  So  it  is  in  the  writings  of 
the  Jews,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  Heb.  I.  and  II.  and  other  pla^ 


(6)  The  Jews  generally,  though  not  uniformly,  asserted  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Messiah  before  his  visible  appearance  upon  the  earth ; 
although  the  doctrine  of  his  miraculous  birth  was  not  as  yet  entire- 
ly clear  to  them.  This  »  seen  in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrases  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  Rabbins.  Christ  himself  affirms  his  preexistence 
in  the  clearest  manner,  John  v.  8:  56.  ch.  xvii.  seq.  The  writers 
just  mentioned  ascribe  every  thing  which  was  done  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  particularly  of  the  Jews,  to  the 
Messiah,  as  the  efficient  or  concurrent  cause.  He  led  them  fitMn 
Egypt,  defended  them  in  their  journey  through  the  desert,  and  spake 
to  them  by  the  prophets.  They  explained  many  passages  of  the  Old 
Vol.  II.  21 
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TesUmeDt  in  which  the  appeareoce  of  God,  or  of  the  nngtA  of  the 
Lord,  is  mentioned,  as  applying  directly  to  the  Messiah.  This  prin- 
ciple, too,  is  authorized  and  adopted  in  the  New  Testament.  Ac- 
cording to  1  Pet.  1:  11,  it  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  inspired 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  communicated  rereiatione 
through  them.  According  to  1  Cor.  10:  4,  the  rock  (a  common  ap- 
pellation of  God)  which  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
was  Christ.  When  they  tempted  God  by  disobedience,  they  tempt- 
ed Christ  (t.  9).  Isaiah,  who  saw  God  in  his  glory  (Is.  ti.),  is  said 
to  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  Messiah,  John  12:  41. 

Thus  we  see  why  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  treat  of 
God  in  general,  and  of  his  worka  among  men,  especially  among  his 
own  people,  are  applied  in  the  New  Testament  directly  to  the  Mee- 
siah. 

(7)  Instruction  by  means  of  allegories,  symbols,  and  symboli- 
cal actions  is  very  suitable  to  men  ;  especially  during  the  childhood 
both  of  individuals  and  nations.  Such  instruction  is  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  other  oriental  nations.  This  being 
so,  it  would  have  been  a  subject  of  wonder,  if  instruction  of  this  kind 
had  not  been  given  respecting  so  important  an  object  as  the  new  dis- 
pensation to  be  instituted  by  the  Messiah.  That  such  instruction 
waa  given,  the  Jews  have  always  maintained  ;  and  it  is  clearly  con- 
tained in  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament :  e.  g.  Ps.  40:  7,  sq. 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  distinctly  teach,  that  some  of  the 
ordinances  appointed  by  Moses  and  the  other  prophets  by  divine 
command,  were  designed  by  Gk)d  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  future 
Saviour  of  the  world,  to  point  to  him,  and  to  be  types  of  him  and  his 
blessings.  Sacrifice,  expiation,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  Old 
Testament,  were  not  appointed  on  their  own  account ;  but  were  in- 
tended as  images  of  the  more  perfect  ordinances  to  be  expected  in 
future  time.  Many  of  the  expressions  and  images  in  the  disoouraes 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ  respecting  sacrifices,  and  the  sac- 
rificial lamb,  lead  to  this  conclusion ;  and  the  correctness  of  it  is 
distinctly  declared  by  the  apostles ;  vid.  Col.  2:  17.  Rom.  3:  21. 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  Heb.  vni.  ix.  x.  John  19:  36. 

But  we  are  very  liable  to  go  too  far  in  the  illustration  and  de- 
▼ekypement  of  these  allegorical  predictions ;  and  this  study  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  an  idle  amusement.  The  charge  of  extrav- 
agance in  this  respect  may  be  justly  made  against  many  of  the  ec^ 
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cle«Mtical  &then,  and  mukj  Protettant  theolofttns  of  kler  times ; 
especially  against  Coceeitis  and  his  followers,  at  the  dose  of  the  sev- 
enleenth  oentorj.  The  best  way  to  avoid  such  misukes,  is  to  ad- 
mit of  no  allegorical  predictions  except  soch  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament;  and  to  extend  the  resemblance  no  fiutbeTy  than  it 
is  earned  there. 

Bat  we  most  not  soppose,  becanse  some  have  made  this  subject 
ridienkMis  by  their  extravagance,  that  the  New  Testament  does  not 
anthorize  the  belief  of  allegorical  |Hodictiona.  Such  a  supposition 
is  most  obviously  oatme ;  and  the  only  reason  why  any  Inive  sup- 
ported it,  is,  that  they  would  pr€fer  that  an  idea  so  inconsistent,  as 
it  seemed  to  them,  with  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  our  own  age,  shoold 
not  be  found  in  the  New  TesUment  That  the  design  of  God  re- 
lating to  the  future  was  not  always  made  known  immediately  on 
the  establishment  of  the  ordinances  of  the  former  dispensation,  does 
not  prove  that  Qod,  in  founding  those  ordinances,  had  no  such  de- 
sign. It  was  sufficient  that  he  made  it  known,  as  soon  as  men  were 
capable  of  understanding  it ;  vid.  supra  No.  4. 

These  allegorical  or  symbolical  predictions  and  indioatioos,  are 
commonly  called  types.  So  they  were  ^called  by  the  fathers,  who 
took  this  term  from  Heb.  8: 5.  Rom.  6:  7.  1  Cor.  10: 6, 11.  They 
were  divided  into  typos  persanaks,  certain  persons  (rulers,  prophets, 
priests),  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  Messiah ;  and  typos 
remles^  to  which  the  Levitical  ritual,  sacrifices,  and  other  ordinances 
of  Moses  belong.  Vid.  Michaelis,  Typische  Oottesgelahrtheit ; 
Dr.  Rau,  Freymuthige  Untersuchung  uber  die  Typologie,  Erlan- 
gen,  1784, 8vo ;  and  most  of  all,  Storr,  Commentar  Ciber  den  Brief 
an  die  Hebraer,  particularly  SS.  199-— 908. 

Note.  In  the  initmetion  of  the  common  people,  the  following  view  of  thle 
■dbjeet  may  be  most  eeriptimilly  and  lafely  presented  :  by  meam  of  vmrioue 
retifioos  ordimaeee  and  remarkable  penoas  among  the  lanelitee,  God  rep- 
reeentod  and  pointed  ont  tbe  Meieiab ;  to  these  Jesos  and  his  apostles  often 
allode,  in  order  to  show  that  the  present  dispensation  was  of  old  designed 
and  deereed  by  God,  and  in  order  to  excite  a  due  estimation  of  these  benefits 
in  OS,  who  hare,  not  the  tkaiow  simply,  bot  tbe  Aill  enjoyment  and  possession 
of  them;  Col.  8: 17. 

Those  who  deny  any  direct  revelation  of  the  divine  will  during  the  Old 
Testament  dispenMition,  declare  themselves  against  allegorical  predictions  with 
great  seal.  And  so  they  must,  in  order  to  be  consistent  But  this  shows,  that 
thsir  doctrine  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  which  affirm  that  both  the  Old 
•ad  New  TssCamants  contain  direct  divine  revelations. 
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(8)  Finally,  all  these  observations  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  principle,  that  many  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited  mere- 
ly on  account  of  some  accidental  resemblance  in  subject  or  expres- 
sion ;  in  the  same  way  as  quotations  are  made  in  works  of  every 
kind ;  conveying  the  idea,  that  what  was  true  in  the  passage  cited 
in  one  sense,  is  true  here  in  another  sense.  Thus  the  text,  Is.  53: 
4,  5,  "  he  removed  our  sicknesses,''  denoting  spiritual  sicknesses, 
is  applied,  Matt.  8:  17,  to  bodili/  infirmities.  The  discourse  of 
Christ,  John  18:  9,  coll.  c.  17:  12,  affords  a  similar  example.  Cf. 
on  this  subject,  Koppen,  Die  Bibel-ein  Werk  der  g5tttichen  Weis- 
heit,  Th.  I.  S.  235 ;  Michaelis,  Dogmatik,  §§  122—128 ;  Scrip. 
Var.  Arg.  p.  609,  sq.  respecting  nkrjQtodiivat,  )c.  r.  A  ;  Kleuker, 
Tractat.  de  nexu  prophetico  inter  utrumque  constitutionis  divine 
fosdus.     [Vid.  also  Woods  on  Inspiration,  Lect.  11. — Tr.] 


^91.   Of  the  successive  degrees  of  the  revelations  and  prtdictimu 
contained  in  the  Old  Testeunent  respecting  the  Messiah. 

Divine  providence  frequently  makes  a  long  and  secret  prepara* 
lion  for  great  and  important  events,  before  they  are  actually  accom- 
plished. Commonly  it  gives  tt  first  only  intimations,  and  distant 
allusions;  but  gradually  unfolds  its  designs  more  clearly.  We 
might  expect,  then,  with  much  probability,  that  the  divine  revela- 
tions respecting  the  Messiah  would,  at  first,  be  comparatively  scanty 
and  obscure  ;  and  would  gradually  become  more  clear  and  evident 
And  such  we  find  to  be  the  fact.  Besides,  the  early  childhood  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  Jewish  nation,  was  not  prepared  to  receive 
full  information  upon  this  subject.  Theologians  observe  very  justly, 
that  God  has  most  exactly  adapted  the  instruction  given  respecting 
the  Messiah  to  the  necessities  of  men,  and  the  circumstances  of 
particular  times.  The  Messiah,  accordingly,  is  sometimes  represen- 
ted under  the  image  of  a  king,  sometimes  under  that  of  a  prophet, 
again  under  that  of  a  priest ;  etc.  §  90. 

Four  periods  are  commonly  distinguished. 

(1)  The  first  period  extends  from  the  commencement  of  scrip- 
tural history  to  the  time  of  David.  In  this  period  there  is,  by  gener- 
al confession,  the  most  obscurity.     From  the  remotest  ages,  however. 
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there  was  a  general  belief,  that  a  time  would  come,  in  a  distant  fu- 
turity, in  which  God  would  show  signal  favor  to  men,  and  espe- 
cially to  pious  men,  in  some  extraordinary  manner,  by  means  of  his 
prophets,  and  particularly  one  of  them.     This  belief  was  sufficient ; 
'They  saw  the  promised  blessings  from  a  distance  ;'  Heb.  11:  13. 
The  first  text  of  this   kind   occurs  Gen.  3:    15.    Vid.  §  75, 
ad  finem.     [AhM>  Hengstenberg's  Christologie,    S.    26,    ff.]      It 
was  daring  the  life  of  Abraham,  and  the  times  immediately  follow- 
ing, if  we  jndge  from  the  Bible,  that  the  general  truth  was  made 
known,  that  his  family  would  be  the  medium  of  communicating 
this  great  blessing  to  a  future  age.     Here  belongs  the  promise,  Gen. 
12:  3,  that '  in  Abraham  all  nations  should  be  blessed.'     This  can- 
not mean  that  they  should  prosper  if  they  received  him  and  his  pos- 
terity with  kindness,  and  treated  them  as  friends,  and  be  unfortunate, 
if  they  did  the  contrary ;  but  that  this  happiness  should  be  diffused 
over  all  through  Abraham,  and  his  posterity ;    he  should  be  the 
instrumeni  or  agent  in  the  hand  of  divine  providence.     Farther, 
Gen.  22:  8,  '  In  (or  through)  thy  seed  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.' 
Thb  cannot  mean  that  Abraham's  posterity,  as  well  as  he  himself, 
should  be  remarkably  favored  by  (rod ;   and  all  nations  friendly  to 
them,  and  who  wished  them  well,  should  be  prospered  on  their  account. 
Bat  here   again  is  the  idea  conveyed,  that  the  great  happiness  of 
the  nations  should  proceed  from  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  the  Is- 
nelites.     The  former  passage  is  explained  by  this.     The  word  2^nT 
may  be  used  collectively  here,  as  Paul  uses  it,  Rom.  4:  13.    But  in 
Gai.  3:   11,  he  refers  this  j^nt  more  especially  to  the  Messiah,  and 
remarks,  that  it  may  be  translated  in  the  singular.     Christ  says  ex- 
presdy,  that  Abraham  rejoiced  in  view  of  the  birth  and  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  upon  the  earth,  John  8:  56 ;  and  all  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  agree  in  referring  these  texts  to  the  Messiah. 

Another  text  is  found  in  the  song  of  Jacob,  Gen.  49:  10.  This 
is  not,  indeed,  cited  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  Messianic  predic- 
tion ;  but  it  is  so  understood  by  the  Ghaldaic  paraphrast,  the  Tal- 
mud, and  many  of  the  Rabbins,  among  the  Jews ;  and  by  Justin 
the  Martyr,  in  the  second  century ;  and  afterwards  by  Augustine 
and  others,  among  the  Christian  fathers.  The  word  nVU) ,  which 
Lather  renders  Held  (hero)  has  been  explained  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  But  in  whatever  way  this  word  is  understood,  the  rest  of 
i\m  text  applies  very  well  to  the  Messiah.    And  if  Abraham  expect- 
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ed  such  a  deliverer,  and  waited  for  the  day  of  tlie  Messiah,  aoooi^ 
diog  to  the  declaratioo  of  Christ  above  quoted ;  the  same  oertaioly 
may  be  true,  in  the  view  of  Christ,  respecting  his  grandson,  who 
had  the  same  promises  and  indulged  the  same  hopes  as  Abraham. 
This  text  declares,  that  "  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judak^* 
(L  e.  the  preeminence  of  this  tribe  over  the  others  shall  coatinoe, 
although  Judah  was  not  the  first-born  ;  that  tribe  furnished  the  na- 
tion with  the  greatest  kings  and  warriors,  long  before  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,)  "  wUU  at  last  the  nV^J  (to  be  descended  from  it) 
should  come,  and  io  him  should  other  nations  gather ;"  L  e.  many 
other  nations,  besides  the  Jewish,  should  be  subjected  to  him,  and 
dependent  upon  him.  The  best  translation  of  n'b'^9  is  proles  ^us^jUr 
ius  ejus,  especially  his  great  descendant,  Afler  Schultens,  Stange  has 
explained  this  word  in  the  best  manner,  in  his  work,  "  Symmikta," 
Th.  II.  S.  224,  f.,  Halle,  1802 ;  though  I  cannot  consent  to  refer 
the  whole  passage  to  Solomon,  as  he  does. 

The  last  text  is  Deut.  18:  18,  "  a  prophet  like  me,  will  Jehovah 
raiu  up,**  etc  This  text  is  referred  to  Christ  in  the  discourses  of 
Peter  and  Stephen,  Acts  3:  22  and  7:  37 ;  and  is  probably  alluded 
to  in  John  1:  45.  Moses  is  giving  the  distinguishing  mark  of  true 
and  fiJse  prophets,  and  wishes  to  assure  the  Israelites,  that  they 
would  not  be  destitute  of  direct  messengers  from  God  after  his  death. 
By  itself,  thereibre,  it  might  be  taken  collectively,  meaning  *  proph- 
ets like  me'  etc.  But  if  at  the  time  of  Moses,  there  was  a  belief  in 
a  general  reformation  of  religion  and  morals,  which  should  be  ef- 
fected in  some  future  time  in  a  special  manner,  by  a  prophet  sent 
from  God ;  (the  opposite  of  which  cannot  be  proved ;)  this  word 
may  be  used  especially,  to  denote  this  future  reformer ;  and  Je- 
sus expressly  says, '  Moses  wrote  concerning  me,'  John  5:  46. 

Besides  these,  the  origin  of  many  of  the  symbolical  predictions 
respecting  the  Messiah  may  be  traced  to  this  period ;  respecting 
them,  vid.  ^  90. 

(2)  The  second  period  comprises  the  reign  of  David.  A  oonsid- 
eraUe  number  of  texts  are  found  in  the  Psalms  of  David  which  may 
be  referred  to  Christ,  more  easily  and  naturally  than  to  any  other 
person.  Some  of  them  make  mention  of  very  minute  circumstan- 
ces, which  had  their  accomplishment  in  Jesus.  These  Psalms  are 
actually  referred  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  The  most  inn 
portant  of  them  are  Ps.  ii,  xn.  xxu.  xl.  ex.     Now  many  of  the 


'»mttimti,  in  these  Psalmi,  the  Messiah  i<  represented  as  a  king 
irieat,  in  ihort,  in  his  eiallatioD.  The  wide  extension  of  his 
Ion  b  described ;  and  the  gpirilaal  natnre  of  his  mission,  is  d^ 

with  raffieient  eiearness.  Thus  Pa.  ii.  and  parts  of  Psalma  xn. 
<■  Again,  he  is  represented  in  suffering  and  hamiliation. 
:  Pa.  xzii.  and  part  of  Psalms  xvi.  and  xl.  The  piercing  of 
Olds  and  feel,  and  the  parting  of  his  garments  bj  lot,  are  men- 
I  m  Pa.  22:  7,  14,  eq.  His  death  and  resurrection  are  men- 
linPs.  16:  10,  11,  aod  also  in  Pa.  22:  25. 

was  during  this  period  that  the  appellation  )t*dQ  (z^toro'?) 
n^,  bj  way  of  eminence,  became  common  ;  because  the  Me»- 
raa  described,  as  a  ruler  appointed  bj  God,  as  the  representa^ 
f  Ibfl  Deity  npon  earth.  At  this  time,  too,  it  was  distinct!/ 
sted,  that  he  shonid  be  born  of  the  line  of  Darid ;  rid.  2  Bam. 
.  aq.  Fs.  Ti.  and  Lxxztz.  Acts  2:  30.  13:  34. 
I)  7%e  third  period  extends  from  the  reign  of  David  to  the 
DBish  captivity,  and  a  little  later.  The  writings  of  the  proph- 
iring  this  period  contain  many  passages  which  treat  of  the 
!  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  of  the  church,  then  fallen 
ireat  degeneracy ;  and  which  encourage  the  hope,  that  a  di» 
iahed  reformer  and  deliverer,  commissioned  by  God,  would  tp- 

and  that  with  him  the  golden  age  would  return  to  the  earth. 
!  bleeaings  are  not  promised,  hoffever,  to  the  Jews  only,  but 
a  the  heathen,  and  to  all  who  ahonld  desire  to  riiare  in  them, 
d  far  better  promises  are  given  in  these  prophets  to  the  heath- 
tan  to  the  Jews  ;  e.  g.  Is.  n,  and  ixti,, — promises  which  have 
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of  his  doctrine,  etc.  No  other  person  has  been  found  in  history,  to 
whom  this  passage  can  apply ;  although  some  have  referred  it  to 
Hezekiah,  others  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  others  to  Jeremiah  ; 
vid.  Doderlein,  '  Uebersetzung  des  Isaias,'  (Edit.  3d),  where  be  en- 
deavours to  apply  this  passage  to  the  Jewish  people.  Dr.  Eckermann 
(Theol.  Beytr.  St  I.  S.  192)  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  new  Isra- 
elitish  state  is  here  meant  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  Staudlin  un- 
derstands it  of  Isaiah.,  explaining  it  from  the  Jewish  story,  that  king 
Manasseh  persecuted  Isaiah,  and  at  last  caused  him  to  be  sawn 
asunder.  But  this  interpretation  is  forced;  and  the  story  itself  a 
modern  fabU.  Paulus  refers  the  passage  to  the  better  part  <^  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  was  called  nin*^  ^^.  The  New  Testament 
always  refers  this  passage  to  Christ  and  to  none  else ;  and  all  other 
explanations  must  be  allowed  to  be  difficult  and  forced.  There  is 
no  person  in  history  to  whom  it  applies,  as  well  as  it  does  to  Christ 
If  we  were  not  sure  that  it  was  written  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  we  might  be  tempted  to  believe,  that  it  was  an  imitation  of 
the  evangelical  history,  and  was  an  extract  from  it,  clothed  in  poet- 
ical language. 

The  passage  of  Micah,  (who  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah)  ch. 
5:  1,  was  considered  by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  as  giving  indubitable 
indication  of  the  birth  place  of  the  Messiah,  Matt  2:  4,  sq.  In 
Zech.  12:  12,  13,  we  have  the  lineage  of  the  family  of  David,  from 
which  the  Messiah  should  be  born  (vid.  Dathe  in  loc.) ;  and  in  Hag. 
2:  7 — ^9,  an  exact  indication  of  the  time  in  which  he  should  appear, 
viz.  the  time  of  the  second  temple.  This  passage  treats,  indeed, 
more  particularly  of  the  gifls,  presents,  and  offerings,  which  foreign- 
ers would  bring  to  the  second  temple.  Still  it  exhibits  those  cheer- 
ful prospects  for  the  future  which  were  first  realized  at  the  time  of 
the  Messiah.  The  passages  Mai.  3:  1.4:  5,  6,  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  precursor  Elias,  are  more  clear. 

The  passage  Dan.  9:  24,  sq.  respecting  the  seventy  weeks  has 
been  commonly  considered  very  important,  and  as  calculated  to  car- 
ry conviction  even  to  the  Jews.  But  the  passage  is  so  obscure,  and 
is  encompassed  with  such  numerous  difficulties,  that  it  is  not  so  use- 
ful as  many  believe,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  Jews,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah.  Some  modern  interpreters  have 
even  doubted  whether  the  Messiah  is  the  subject  of  the  passage. 
By  tX^t^  some  have  understood  Cyrus,  others,  a  king.  Modem 
commentators  have  labored  with  the  greatest  zeal  to  throw  light 
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upon  this  subject.  Clauswitz,  Michaelis,  Hatsaenkainp,  Dathe, 
Blajmej,  Gerdes,  Velthasen,  Less,  Doederlein,  and  Bertbold,  have 
written  upon  it ;  bat  inach  yet  remains  uncertain.  Still  it  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  but  the  Messiah,  without  doing  riolence  to  the 
words.  And  so  much  is  clear  from  this  passage,  that  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  is  fixed  to  a  time,  which  has  now  been  past  for  upwards 
of  a  thousand  years.  The  Jews  then  may  be  conrinced  from  this 
passage,  that  the  Messiah  has  long  since  come ;  and  then  from  oth- 
er passages,  that  Jesus  is  the  person  in  whom  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  Messiah  are  found.  [Cf.  the  late  Commentary  of  Hengsten- 
berg  on  Daniel. — Tr.] 

(4)  JPourth  period.  We  have  already  shown  in  ^  89,  from  the 
New  Testament  and  other  writers,  how  general  the  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  was  about  the  time  when  Jesus  appeared,  and  shortly 
after,  especially  after  the  Jews  became  subject  to  the  Romans ;  and 
how  this  idea  was  modified  by  the  great  multitude,  and  intermingled 
with  varioas  unscriptural  views.  A  few,  however,  entertained  right 
conceptions.  If  we  had  more  Jewish  writers  of  this  latter  period, 
especially  more  from  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  had  written  upon 
the  religious  opinions  of  their  nation  ;  we  should  certainly  obtain 
more  accurate  and  distinct  knowledge  upon  this  point.  Still  in 
what  we  do  know  with  certainty,  we  have  enough  for  our  thorough 
conviction.  Farther ;  one  age  was  distinguished  above  another  in 
the  earnest  expectation  of  the  Messiah  to  come ;  just  as  among 
Christians,  one  age  is  distinguished  above  another  in  its  belief  on  the 
Messiah  already  come.  Even  in  the  Christian  church,  some  one 
doctrine  has,  at  one  particular  time,  been  made  more  prominent 
than  others.     And  so  it  was  in  the  Jewish  church. 

Thus  far  the  first  Chapter,  as  introductory.     We  have  now  to 

consider  the  doctrine  respecting  Jesus  Christ  himself;  what  he  was 

according  to  the  description  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  what  he 

performed  for  the  salvation  of  men.     The  New  Testament  proposes 

Christ  himself  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  John  17:  3. 

We  shall  treat  first  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

Hates  of  Jesus ;  in  Chap.  II.    Then  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 

in  Chap.  III.,  it  being  inconvenient  to  treat  of  this  subject  first,  as  is 

done  in  many  systems.    Finally,  the  doctrine  respecting  what  Christ 

has  done  for  the  good  of  man,  or  respecting  the  work  and  office  of 
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Christ  {de  munere  Ckristi) ;  in  Chap.  IV.  Moras  discusses  dl  these 
subjects,  pp.  134 — 196 ;  ind  has  interspersed  manj  excellent  ex- 
egetical,  doctrinal,  and  practical  obserfations ;  but  he  treats  them 
in  a  very  broken  and  disconnected  way ;  and  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent order  from  what  is  common  in  the  systems ;  and,  in  short,  in  a 
manner  not  very  much  calculated  to  facilitate  the  subject  to  the  stu- 
dent just  commencing  his  theological  studies. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

■ItTOftT  or  IS80S  IN  BIB  TWO  BTATBa  09  tf VMIUATION  AND  OF 

KXALTATION. 


§  92.  The  scripiurai  represmtaHom  of  the  two  principal  periods  tN 
the  Ufe  of  Jesus;  the  scriptural  names  ^ftheu  periods;  tkeproof 
texts  ;  and  some  conclusions. 


Belbre  the  man  Jesas  was  raised  by  Ood  to  that  iOiiatrioas  dig* 
nitj  (MS«)f  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  now  enjoys  e? en  in  his  human  nature ;  he  lived  upon  the 
earth  in  greater  depression  and  indigence,  more  despised  and  ne^ 
lected,  than  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  This  ga?e  occasion  to 
the  division  of  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  into  two  parts,  or  conditions ; 
—the  state  of  humiliation  and  the  state  of  exaltation ;  or  better,  status 
iumiUtatis  et  ghri<B.  These  conditions  might  be  called,  with  equal 
scriptural  authority,  the  states  of  subjection  and  of  dominion,  of  pov- 
erty and  splendor,  of  lowliness  and  majesty,  etc. 

L  Scriptoral  vnuam  of  both  eoodltioat. 

(1)  'DmHyoQ,  Tonilvoioig,  andin^o^,  vxlfw^tipm.  These,  which 
are  the  more  common  theological  terms,  are  taken  from  Phil.  2:  8 
(ijonilpmoip  iavtop),  and  t.  0  (^f oV  aviop  vnsgv^fOfOi).  Tott^i- 
ifig  denotes,  in  general,  misery^  inferiority ^  indigence  ;  and  wfoQ^ 
kUoaiion,  greatness^  majesty ;  James  1:  0,  10.  Matt  23:  12. 

NoU.  The  word  liffwp  it  applied  by  Chriet  himeelf,  in  a  difftrent  eente, 
to  kit  emeifizion,  John  3: 13, 14.  8: 28.  12;  3d-34.  For  the  vmrU  emOkmM 
sifoiijr  alio  among  the  Hebrewf ,  to  hmg  «p,  pMidy  to  extcuU  •  mol^fmeter, 
Vid.  Gen.  40:  13, 19.    ' 

(2)  £igi,  and  the  opponte  npeSfio.    JBifi  and  ^^Z  do  sol  do* 
Mie  simple  kumamiiy  and  Atonoii  nature;    but  fteqiMBliy  woak^ 
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mortal,  suffering  humanity ;  and  the  depressed  condition  in  which 
man  Viwes,  They  are  nearly  synonymous  with  mortaliSy  conditio 
mart  alls »  The  opposite  nptvt*a  denotes  what  is  perfect,  a  per/eci 
condition.  Thus  Paul,  1  Cor.  15:  50,  calls  the  roorUl  body  of  man 
aagi  xal  aTfAU,  which  he  afterwards  calls  inlynov^  and  awfia  tun- 
ii^daimg.  The  heavenly  body  he  calls  nvivfAuxiKOp,  and  the  heav- 
enly condition  of  Christ  nv^il^a.  Accordingly,  the  humble  life  of 
Christ  upon  the  earth  is  called  i^fiigat  liig  aagnog,  Heb.  5:  7  ;  and 
piog  iv  aag^l,  I  Pet.  4:  2.  The  same  explanation  must  be  given 
to  the  following  terms  :  viz.  Xgiaiog  iXriXvdev,  iqfavtgti&ti  iw  aop- 
%i,  1  John  4:  2.  1  Tim.  3:  15,  16 ;  oigl  fytvno,  John  1: 14  ;  antg- 
fia  jdavtd  %aja  aagKa,  Rom.  9:  5.  1:  3,  4;  and  1  Pet.  3:  18.  Vid. 
Doderlein,  in  Repert.  II.  S.  1.  f. 

(3)  The  term  na{hipaia  is  applied  to  the  state  of  humiliation, 
1  Pet.  1:11;  and  the  phrase  ai  fAitu  tavta  <!d  |  o  *  to  the  opposite 
state.  For  in  fact,  the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  Christ  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  last  period  of  his  life,  but  were  extended 
through  the  whole  of  his  state  of  humiliation  ;  cf  Luke  24:  26, 
where  na&i7v  stands  contrasted  with  eiaek^ilv  eig  tijp  do^ap.  The 
phrase  doia  xal  ufAti  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Heb.  2: 9  (Ps.  viii.), 
and  dolaaOritKii  very  frequently  in  John  ;  as  in  chap.  xvii. 

(4)  The  words  Tihi(o&ijpa$  and  nXeitoaig  are  applied  to  the 
state  of  exaltation,  Heb.  2:  10.  5:  9.  The  phrase,  Sia  na^tjfia' 
iotv{TiXHoiaai),  added  in  Heb.  2:  10,  signifies,  after  the  sttfferings 
endured.  These  words  are  literally  used  to  denote  the  reward  of 
victors  in  mock  contests,  when  they  receive  the  prize  {/igaPilov) ; 
in  which  sense  Philo  uses  them.     Cf  XII.  23. 


11.  Moft  important  proof-texts. 

These  are,  on  the  general  subject,  1  Pet.  1:11.  Heb.  1:3,  4.  5: 
7 — ^9.  12:  2,  3,  sq.  The  first  of  these  has  been  already  explained. 
No.  I. ;  the  second  will  be,  when  we  come  to  speak  de  statu  exoMa- 
tionis.  But  the  two  passages,  Phil.  2:  6 — 11  and  Heb.  2:  9 — II, 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  full.  A  brief  explanation  of  these 
two  paasages  is  here  subjoined. 

(1)  Phil.  2: 6,  sq.  Paul  exhorts  Christians  to  imitate,  in  respect 
to  their  feeling  towards  others,  the  example  of  Jesus,  who  renounced 
and  sacrificed  all  his  own  advantages  for  their  good.     The 
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rehtos  to  Jetas^  coDsidered  as  the  Messiah.  Mog<jfni  ^iov  stands 
IB  of^MMlioii  to  fiogipii  dovkov,  ▼.  7 ;  and  so  denotes  divine  mttkon' 
ty  and  nugtsty.  Jfogqui  is  the  same  as  axijfiai  v.  7.  The  same 
sentiment  is  expressed  more  strongly  by  the  phrase  ijvoi  7aa  ^it^^ 
egvol  te  6W,  ike  image  of  God,  Homer  applies  the  epithets  ^<oe/- 
swioCr  mr/^MCy  divine^  equal  to  Ood,  to  Ulysses  and  Achilles. 
The  antithesis  is  ofiolmfui  mp^geinwp,  t.  7,  which  signifies  not 
msralj  nmUar  I0,  but  the  same  as,  men.  ('  He  that  sees  me,  sees  the 
Father/  John  14:  9.)  Christ  is  the  image  of  God  upon  earth.  Col. 
1:1S.  Heh.l:3. 

Ovx  dpnoffiop  ^f^auTO'  L  e.  he  did  not  wear  his  divinity  for 
the  Mke  of  ostentation,  nor  did  he  make  a  vain  display  of  it ;  the 
antithesis  of  which  is  in  v.  3. — *£xA»aiv  iavtov,  v.  7,  is  synony- 
mous with  iremilpmaiv  iamop,  ▼.  8  Ktpo^  corresponds  to  the  He- 
brew p'n.'l;  and  p^n  is  rendered  poor,  needy  in  the  LXX,  and  in 
Lake  1:  54,  where  niwoig  and  nkowovnag  are  contrasted.  This 
phrase  then  is  synonymous  with  the  one  used  in  2  Cor.  8:  9,  inifi^ 
Xivae  is  vfiig,  se  ipstim  demsii  ad  siaium  tenuem,  he  let  himself 
down,  he  freely  sacrificed  the  riches,  privileges,  and  all  the  divine 
majesty  and  gbry,  which  he  might  still  have  possessed. 

*Ep  6ftOieifi(XTi  ait&gtonfov  yspofupog,  after  he  appeared  as  man, 
he  assumed  the  form  of  a  servant.  Indeed  (v.  8),  he  went  so  ftr 
in  his  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  that  from  love  to  his  Father,  and 
to  us,  his  brethren,  he  submitted  to  death,  and  even  to  a  disgraceful 
crucifixion. 

**  Therefor^*  (in  reward  for  his  sacrifice  and  obedience)  "  has 
God  highiy  ezaUed  him,"  (this  is  explained  by  what  follows,)  "  and 
raised  him  to  supreme  dignity''  {opopa,  Heb.  1:  4).  The  reference 
is  to  the  name  Lord,  v.  11,  which  denotes  his  dominion  over  every 
iking  in  his  state  of  exaltation ;  according  to  vs.  10,  11.  Heb.  1: 
4.  "  That  before  Jesus,"  (or  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  name  nv- 
p«o^ ; — audito  nomine  Jesu,  i.  e.  before  Jesus  as  their  Lord,)  **  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  under-world,  should  bow  the 
knee ;"  L  e.  universal  reverence  and  adoration  should  be  rendered 
to  him  (as  to  kiiigs.  Is.  45:  23) ;  *'  and  that  all,  with  one  month, 
ihoold  confess,  that  Jesus,  the  Christ,  is  Lord  (nigtop)  or  universal 
niler  (v.  10)." — iSg  dofop  &iov  nargog,  "  this  contributes  to  the 
Honor  and  glorification  of  the  Father,"  John  17:  4,  6.  Whoever 
^this,  honors  the  Father ;  for  it  is  his  will  thatjall  should  honor 
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the  Son,  John  5:  23 ;  inasmuch  as  Christ,  even  now,  sinecr  his  re- 
tarn  to  God,  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  CM  apos 
earth,  and  promotes  morality  and  happiness. 

(2)  Heb.  2:  9 — 11.  Paul  shows  that  man,  at  some  fotore  time, 
will  pass  into  a  happy  life,  and  into  a  perfect  condition,  althoogb, 
while  upon  earth,  he  b  imperfect  and  mortal.  This  he  ilioslntes 
from  the  example  of  Christ,  who  in  this  is  similar  to  us. 

"  We  see  that  Jesus,  who  [like  other  men]  was  inferior  in  dig^. 
nity  to  the  angels,  (vid.  Ps.  8:  5,)  was  crowned  with  glory  and  hoD* 
or,  after  he  had  endured  sufferings."  (He  was  thus  depressed,  in 
order  to  suffer  death  for  the  good  of  us  all,  according  to  the  graoions 
purpose  of  God.)  *'  For  it  became  Ood^  from  whom  all  things  pro* 
ceed,  and  to  whose  glory  every  thing  contributes, '^i  became  kim 
(i.  e.  nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  his  justice  and  goodnev,) 
to  bestow  upon  Jesus  the  highest  blessedness,  after  he  had  endmred 
sufferings,  and  had  led  so  many  children  (worshippers  of  God)  /• 
glory  (the  enjoyment  of  eternal  blessedness) ;  and  had  thus  become 
the  author  of  their  salvation  (agxtiyo^  ataxtiglag).  For  he  that  sem^ 
tifies  (o  aytdCav,  Jesus)  and  they  who  are  sanctified  {ipaCofUPOs) 
are  of  onr  race  (or  common  human  origin,  /|  ivog  sc.  nargog  stve 
atficcroQ,  Acts  17:  26.  He  is  man,  as  well  as  we).  Hence  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  caU  us  brethren  (relatives)."  Here  we  see  clearly  oil 
what  analogy  the  Apostle  argues. 

III.  RaralU  from  thete  and  other  texts ;  and  genera]  obaerTatioof  on  the  doetrint  •ftkc  eoo- 

ditione  of  Chriat. 

(1)  The  states  of  humiliation  and  exaltation  concern  the  human 
nature  only,  and  not  the  di?ine  nature  of  Christ.  These  texts  refer 
only  to  the  man  Jesus,  or  to  Christ  as  man.  For  as  God,  he  is 
always  the  same  {6  avrog),  and  can  neither  be  humbled  norexahed. 
But  the  ancient  writers  frequently  express  themselves  incautiously 
and  loosely  upon  this  subject.  Origen  says,  '  the  divine  nature  let 
itself  down  from  its  majesty,  and  became  man.'  De  prin.  II.  6. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,  '  xevovras  97  ^^oxrig  ha  x^QV^V  y^prftas  t^ 
uv^gomhfj  qivanJ  Such  language  indeed  admits  of  explanation, 
and  was  understood  by  them  in  a  right  sense ;  but  it  is  hard  and 
inconvenient,  and  not  according  to  the  example  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

(2)  Two  things,  as  we  may  learn  from  these  passages,  are  impli- 
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sd  in  the  homiliation  of  Christ  (a)  The  abdication,  sarrender,  or 
rsBimeiatioii  which  he  made,  ibr  the  good  of  man,  of  the  exalted 
privileges  which  he  could  hare  enjoyed  {careniia  sive  abdieatio 
Msms  majestatis  sue).  This  b  commonly  called  Ki^aaig,  from  Phil. 
IL,  iMipmatv  iautov,  which  Luther  renders,  *'  Er  ausserie,  or  «n/- 
tesscffe  nek  sMst"  The  idea,  howerer,  is  founded  rather  upon 
tlie  whole  safaject  of  this  passage  and  of  other  passages,  such  as  3 
(3or.  8: 9,  than  on  this  particular  word.  It  is  also  implied  in  the 
idea  of  lus  deooHan,  For  he  then  entered  upon  the  possession  and 
cajoyBient  of  all  his  rights  and  privileges.  (6)  His  submission  to 
gieat  Buseiy  and  to  many  sufferings.  Although  innocent  himself, 
as  the  Bible  represents  him,  yet  for  our  good  he  freefy  submitted 
to  lU  thai  distress  and  wretchedness,  which  are  the  inevitable  con- 
of  our  sins ;  vid.  Phil.  II.  and  the  other  texts  cited. 


Koto  1.  Thaologiani  have  diipated,  whether  Chritt  laid  aside  the  use  of 
Us  divine  attribiitet,  or  continued  in  the  aotoal  poMOMion  of  them,  only  veil- 
iag  them  ftom  the  eyes  of  men.  There  were  varioni  opinioni  apon  thii  inb- 
jeeC  hi  the  Lotbeffia  eboreh,  even  ••  early  ae  the  tizteenth  century.  But  in 
1616,  a  eontfovewy  commenced  between  the  theologians  of  Giessen  and  TO- 
kii^n,  and  other  theologians  of  WOrtemberg.  Those  of  Gieesen  maintained, 
dat  Christ  frequently  remmneed  the  use  of  his  divine  attributes,  and  alleg- 
•d  the  word  hthwoB,  But  the  theologians  of  Tabingen  maintained,  that  the 
sT^sitf  WiomaiMm  divinorumj  existed  in  Christ  even  in  statu  exanitiams,  al- 
tboof  h  he  never  used  them  ;  so  that  it  was  a  mere  tt^i'tfftQ.  This  controversy 
vu  in  a  good  measure  logomachy.  The  theologians  of  Saxony  rather  favor- 
•d  the  views  of  the  theologians  of  Giessen  than  of  Tubingen.  So  much,  how- 
ever, ie  certain,  that  if  the  person  of  Christ,  even  during  his  life  upon  earth, 
was  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  (as  he  himself  clearly  aflirms,)  it  waspossi- 
Ut  Ibr  him  to  exercise  his  divine  attributes.  But,  on  account  of  the  work 
wbieh  he  had  to  peribrm  upon  earth,  he  forbore  the  fbll  use  of  them ;  which  is 
jm  what  ths  theologians  of  Tobingen  would  say ;  vid.  the  works  cited  by 
Moras,  p.  173.  n.  3.    Cf.  p.  192.  n.  3.    [Cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  8.  470.— Tr.] 

Neto  S.  Theologians  generally  allow  some  use  of  these  attributes  on  difl^- 
ent  eecenons.  Others  object  that  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  constant  hu- 
flrillaltion  of  Christ  while  upon  the  earth,  and  is  not  clearly  supported  by  the 
Hew  Tssfcrnent.  He  himself  frequently  says,  especially  in  the  gospel  of  John, 
Uiat  be  performed  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  as  man,  through  a  miracn* 
loos  divine  power,  and  as  the  messenger  of  the  Father.  The  case  was  ths 
same  ae  to  his  instruction.  Neither  Jesus  himself,  nor  the  apostles,  ever  allud- 
ed to  hie  proper  dirinity  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it  qualified  him,  as  a 
■Ha  Qpon  earth,  to  instruct  and  work  miracles.  He  had  resigned  his  divine 
prerogativee,  and  his  qualifications  are  always  considered  as  derived  from  the 
Father ;  vid.  §  108.    But  this  free  renunciation  of  the  privileges  which  belong- 
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ed  to  him  u  God,  did  not  ezdade  the  use  of  them,  when  ooeasion  ihoald  re-^ 
qaire.  Chriet  himeelf  nid,  that  he  performed  hie  work  in  common  with  bim 
Father,  John  5:  17,  aq.  and  c.  X. ;  he  that  aaw  him,  aaw  the  Father,  John  14: 9  ^ 
his  glory  which  the  apostles  had  f  een,  was  a  glory  which  belonged  exclusiT»~ 
Ij  to  the  only  begotten  Son,  John  1:  14. 

(3)  Although  Jesus  lived  upon  earth  in  humiliation  and  indi- 
gence, At5  tohoU  life  upon  earth  cannot  be  called,  as  it  is  by  maDjr, 
a  state  of  humiliation.  The  passage  Phil.  ii.  is  often  appealed  to 
in  behalf  of  this  opinion.  But  Paul  evidently  mentions  the  tami- 
voiotg,  nevaoig,  and  fAOQq>ri  dovkov  (2:  8,  9)  as  constituting  only  a 
part  of  this  life.  The  incarnation  is  never  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
as  belonging  to  the  state  of  humiliation.  It  is  so  considered,  bow- 
ever,  by  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers ;  as  Origen,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa ;  and  by  many  of  the  Latins ;  as  Leo  the  Great,  in  his  epis- 
tles. They  are  consequently  compelled  to  assert  that  God,  or  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  lowered  itself,  by  becoming  man.  Neither 
are  the  forty  days  which  Christ  lived  upon  earth  after  the  resurreo- 
tion,  to  be  enumerated  among  the  days  of  his  humiliation  {iifugi» 
aagxo'g). 

(4)  The  state  of  humiliation  is  commonly  divided  into  five  gror 
dus,  degrees,  periods ;  and  the  state  of  exaltation,  into  the  same  num- 
ber. Some,  however,  suppose  more,  and  others  fewer.  The  comr 
man  division  and  arrangement  is  taken  from  the  so  named  apostohr 
cat  creed.  But  the  object  of  this  creed  was  not  to  make  a  systemat- 
ic and  logical  division,  and  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  Xyro  con- 
ditions ;  but  to  oppose  certain  doctrines  condemned  by  the  ortho- 
dox church  as  erroneous.  The  conception  is  made  to  stand  first ; 
but  this  does  not  belong  to  the  state  of  humiliation,  because  the  di- 
vine nature  cannot  be  lowered  ;  nor  could  the  human  nature,  before 
it  existed.     [Vid.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  S.  471.— Tr.] 

We  proceed  now  to  treat  of  Christ  considered  as  num,  or  of  the 
man  Jesus,  in  the  state  of  his  humiliation  upon  earth,  §^  93 — 96  ; 
and  then  in  the  state  of  his  exaltation  and  glory,  §  97—99,  ind. 
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^  98.  Of  the  9ngiM,  eoneepiioH,  hirih  and  yomik  of  Jtma ;  his 
true  humemiiy,  and  the  exceUeneies  of  it. 

JesQs  was  the  son  of  Mary,  conceived  by  her  in  a  miraculous 
mtoner  {dw  jtvivfjittiog  a//oi;).  Matt.  1:  18.  Luke  1:35  ;  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  Rom.  9:  5,  and  the  royal  line  of  David.    The 
register  of  his  descent  is  inserted  both  in  Matt.  1:  1,  sq.  and  in  Luke 
8: 23y  sq.     They  both  agree  in  making  him  the  descendant  of  Da- 
vid, however  they  may  apparently  differ  in  tracing  his  descent, 
iocient  writers  did  not  agree  upon  the  method  of  reconciling  the 
two  tables.     The  most  correct  solution  is  this ;  that  Matthew  gives 
Ik  genealogy  of  Joseph,  of  whom  Jesus  was  the  adopted  son ;  and 
Loke  that  of  Mary.     Both  descended  from  David  ;  Joseph,  through 
flokuDon,  and  Mary,  through  Nathan,  who  also  was  David's  son. 
Jeaos  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Luke  2: 1 ;  probably  earli- 
er by  some  four  or  five  years,  than  the  common  Dionysian  mode  of 
ieckoning,  which  we  follow ;  accordingly  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  749  (according  to  Dionysius,  754)  from  the  build- 
ing of  Rome.    We  subjoin  the  following  doctrinal  observations. 

L  Mirmealoni  eoooeption  of  Chrbt. 

The  scriptural  view  of  the  events  of  the  world  is  altogether  dif^ 
fmnt  and  higher  than  the  common  view.     The  fiible  derives  every 
thing  which  takes  place  in  the  material  world  directly  from  the  will 
and  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  refers  every  thing  back  to 
him.     But  it  teaches,  at  the  same  time,  in  what  way,  by  what  means 
and  appointments,  God  arranges  and  accomplishes  all  things  which 
uJte  place  around  us.    With  regard  to  all  important  events  especial- 
ly, we  are  taught  by  scriptural  principles,  that  they  have  their  deep- 
er origin  in  the  invisible  world,  and  that  the  way  is  prepared  for 
them  by  God,  and  that  they  are  finally  brought  forward  into  maturi- 
ty and  accomplishment,  chiefly  through  the  ministry  of  superior  spirits. 
Such,  then,  for  a  higher  reason,  was  the  fact  respecting  that  most 
important  of  all  events,  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  of  his  precursor.     It  was  required,  not  only  by  the  Jewish  na* 
tion,  but  by  the  whole  ancient  world,  that  great  and  extraordinary 
persons,  employed  by  God  as  instruments  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  designs,  should  receive  some  extraordinary  and  miraculous  at- 
VoL.  II.  23 
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testation  of  their  mission,  and  proofs  of  their  authority.  Such  attes- 
tatbn  was  expected  at  and  before  their  birth,  during  thoir  life,  and 
at  and  after  their  death.  Vid.  Wetstein  on  Matt.  1:20.  Now 
though  God  is  represented  in  the  Bible,  as  a  Being  high  and  exalt- 
ed over  all,  he  is  still  described  as  willingly  complying  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  men,  as  condescending  to  them,  and  in  his  interooorae 
with  men  acting  after  the  manner  of  men ;  especially  wheneTer,  bj 
90  doing,  he  can  attain  his  great  objects,  their  sanctification  and  lal- 
▼ation.  Accordingly  those  extraordinary  men,  by  whom  God  intend- 
ed to  promote  these  objects,  received  his  seal  to  their  testimony  in 
that  extraordinary  manner,  which  was  calculated  to  conrinoe  man- 
kind, and  to  satisfy  their  expectations.  In  this  manner,  the  Bible 
informs  us,  was  the  testimony  of  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  down 
to  John,  of  Jesus  also  and  his  apostles,  confirmed  by  God. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  in  this  connexion,  that  the  Jews 
called  the  Messiah  the  second  Adam,  (as  Paul  did,)  and  that  they 
imagined  he  would  be  bom  as  guiltless  and  pure,  as  Adam  was 
when  he  first  came  firom  the  hands  of  God,  and  was  therefinre  called 
zov  ^iov  (vTog),  Luke  3:  38.  In  common  generation,  as  Scripture 
and  experience  teach  us,  the  depravity  of  man  is  propagated.  Bot 
Christ  is  described  in  the  New  Testament,  as  similar  indeed  to  Qs, 
but  without  sin. 

np€V/ia  ayiov,  Luke  1:  35,  sigqifies  miraculous  eUvine  power, 
and  is  synonymous  with  dvi^aftig  vipiatov,  vid.  Acts  1: 5,  8.  Etery 
extraordinary  and  supernatural  event  takes  place  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  performing  of  all  miracles  is  refer- 
r%d  to  him.  The  phrases  to  come  upon  one  {imXivoitai),  and  ovor^ 
ikadow  one  {Imautaaet),  amount  to  the  same  thing  :  '  thou  shalt  ex- 
perience a  miraculous  divine  power  exerted  upon  thee ;  thoa  shall 
become  pregnant  by  this  divine  miraculous  power,  in  an  extraordinsr 
ry  way.'  In  Matt.  1: 20,  it  is  briefly  said,  *'  that  which  is  bora  of 
her  iu  ITptvfiatog  i<n$p  ipov,^ 

The  phrase,  conceived  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  occors  in 
the  ancient  creeds  (e.  g.  in  the  apostolic  creed),  is  derived  fiom  this 
passage  (Matt.  1:  90).  (This  phrase  was  introduced  as  andtbetic 
to  the  declarations  of  such  as  considered  Jesus  to  be  a  natural  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  For  he  was  so  considered  by  many  of  tbs 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  (cf.  Luke  3:  23,)  and  by  some  Chrtstian 
sects;  as  the  Ebionites ;    rid.  Iren.  Heres.  V.  c.  I.    This  same  opis- 
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ioo  has  been  advocated  lately  in  a  work  entitled, '  Versuch  eines 
s^riftmaasigen  Beweisea,  dass  Joseph  der  wahre  Vater  Christi 
acy,'  Berlin  and  Stralsund,  1792,  8vo.     The  author  of  this  work 
does  palpable  violence  to  the  sacred  writers,  and  has  not  considered 
this  narrative  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.     His 
eiplanation  goes  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Mittbew  are  spurious,  and  that  Luke,  in  his  narratives,  followed  a 
report  which  had  circulated  only  among  a  few  Christians,  respecting 
tke  coBceptiou  of  Christ.)    From  the  New  Testament  it  is  certain, 
tkal  befere  the  conception  of  Jesus,  Mary  was  a  virgin  ;  cf.  Matt.  1 : 
SS^aad  Luke  i.    The  extraordinary  manner  of  her  conception  has 
led  HMuiy  to  say,  that  the  name  of  nug^iwo^  belongs  to  her,  even 
■Doe  tbe  birth  of  Christ    Thl^  name,  however,  is  not  given  to  her 
in  tke  New  Testament  after  this  event ;   on  the  contrary  Christ  is 
said  to  be  ytvofiivop  i»  ywaixog,  Gal.  4:  4     When  the  monastic 
life  beeiBie  popular,  and  the  unmarried  state  was  regarded  as  the 
■MMl  hdy  and  pleasing  to  God,  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  after  the 
binh  of  Christ,  Mary  lived,  even  in  the  married  state,  in  entire  cor- 
tiaenee,  like  a  nun,  and  had  no  children  by  Joseph.    Hence  she 
was  oalled  annag^Aog,    In  the  fourth  century,  this  opinion  was 
almost  universal ;   and  Epiphanius  and  Hieronymus  pronounced 
ApoUinaris,  Helvidius,  Jovinian  and  others  who  disputed  it,  to  be 
heretics.     But  Basilius  the  Great  considered  it  as  a  question  of  mi- 
nor importance. 

II.  True  hmnanity  ofChritt. 

From  the  New  Testament  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was  a  real  man, 
both  as  to  body  and  soul.     He  had  feelings,  senses,  and  organs  of 
sense,  as  we  have.     He  hungered,  thirsted,  shed  his  blood,  and  died. 
He  exhibits,  too,  all  the  properties  of  the  soul.     He  attained  gradual- 
ly to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  which  he  possessed  as  a  man, 
Lake  2:  52.     He  displayed  human  feelings,  joy,  sorrow,  indignation, 
etc  Luke  22:  42,  44.  23:  46.    Paul  calls  him  expressly,  av^gtonog 
Xif$etog  *Inoovg,  1  Tim.  2:  5.  Men  are  called  his  brethren^  Heb.  2: 
11 — 14.     He  frequently  calls  himself,  6  viog  rov  av&gdnoVf  the 
more  proper  meaning  of  which  phrase  is,  the  son  of  Adam,  the  great 
son  ofAdam^  6  divrigog  *A9afi,  as  Paul  says.    But  in  whatever  way 
this  phrase  is  understood,  it  clearly  denotes  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ    The  phrases  :  he  came  or  appeared  in  the  fiesh,  he  became 
fah,  denote  th^  same  thing,  John  1: 14.  1  John  4:  3.  Rom.  8: 4,  sq. 
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Bat  certain  popular  prejudices,  and  incorrect  philosophical  prin- 
ciples, led  some  to  doubt,  and  others  to  deny  this  clear  truth.  Hence 
the  true  humanity  of  Christ  was  expressly  mentioned  in  the  an- 
cient creeds. 

(1)  Some  tanght,  that  Christ  did  not  possess  afme  human  body, 
but  only  a  bodily  phantom  and  shade  ;  that  he  appeared  h  8oniiat$ 
or  g>avraafiaTi,  for  such  aerial  bodies  were  then  ascribed  to  depart- 
ed spirits,  and  eren  to  dirinities.  These  were  the  persons  who  be- 
liered  that  matter  was  the  origin  of  all  evil,  and  did  not  proceed 
from  God,  but  from  an  evil  and  malicious  being.  Hence  according 
to  their  view,  the  pure  divine  spirit  of  Christ,  one  of  the  highest 
sons,  could  not  have  dwelt  in  a  material  body.  Those  who  held 
these  opinions  were  called  Doceta  and  Phantasiasts ;  they  com- 
prized most  of  the  Gnostics,  as  Marcion  and  others ;  also  the  Mani- 
cheans  and  their  followers. 

(2)  After  the  fourth  century,  others  denied  the  existence  of  the 
human  soul  of  Christ ,  believing  that  it  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch 
as  the  Logos  supplied  its  place.  We  find,  indeed,  that  the  oldest 
fathers  had  no  particular  and  distinct  conception  of  the  human  soul 
of  Christ.  They  did  not  deny  its  existence  ;  but  they  made  no  dis- 
tinct and  express  mention  of  it  in  their  writings,  presupposing  it,  as 
understood  of  course.  Origen  in  the  third  century,  taught,  ibr  the 
first  time,  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  and  showed 
its  importance.  It  was  a  considerable  time,  however,  before  this 
doctrine  was  introduced  into  theology,  as  a  specific  article.  It*did 
not  become  universal  among  the  Catholics  until  afler  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century ;  when  Apollinaris  the  younger  appeared,  and 
boldly  denied  that  Christ  had  a  human  soul.  Aflerwards  he  deter- 
mined more  exactly,  that  Christ  indeed  possessed  the  t^fv^iiv  (ani- 
mal soul),  which  was  the  organ  by  which  the  Logos  operated  upon 
the  human  body  of  Jesus ;  but  that  he  was  destitute  of  the  nvtvfiu, 
vovg  (the  rational  soul),  the  place  of  which  was  supplied  by  the 
Logos.  Attention  was  now  excited,  for  the  first  time,  to  this  doc- 
trine ;  it  was  introduced  into  the  Christian  creed ;  scriptural  refiih 
tation  of  the  error  of  Apollinaris  was  sought ;  decrees  of  councils 
were  made,  and  laws  were  enacted  against  it.  [Vid.  Hahn,  Lehrb. 
§95,  S.  456.  Neandcr,  Kirchengesch.  B.  I.  Abth.  III.  S.  1060,  C 
and  B.  11.  Abth.  II.  S.  904— Abth.  III.  S.  1170.— Tr.] 
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ni.  EzMlleoeiM  oftbehimiuiUyof  Jmoi. 

A.  In  respect  to  his  body, 

(1)  The  beauty  of  his  appearance.  Many  of  the  fathers  im- 
agined him  to  be  the  ideal  of  manly  beauty  ;  and  the  painters  of  sue- 
eeeding  ages  hafe  endeavoured  to  express  this  in  their  pictures  of 
fain.  The  New  Testament  itself  gives  as  no  means  of  determining 
eithsr  tor  or  against  such  a  supposition.  Only  we  must  be  careful, 
if  we  adopt  this  opinion,  not  to  consider  it  essential ;  and  must  re- 
member the  declaration  of  Christ,  yJ  aagi  ovk  dqalil  ovStv^  John 
6: 0;  and  what  Paul  says,  ihsi  y&ptiaxB&v  Xgiatov  nata  aagxa  is 
not  die  thing  required,  2  Cor.  5: 16.  Yid.  Carpzov,  Progr.  'de  for- 
ma oris  et  corporis  Christi/  Helmst&dt,  1777. 

(2)  The  immortality  of  his  body.  We  reason  thus :  immor- 
tality belonged  to  Christ  because  he  was  without  sin ;  for  death  is 
the  consequence  of  sin,  Rom.  6:  23.  He  was  not  subjected  to  the 
necenity  of  dying ;  although  he  actually  died,  in  obedience  to  God, 
and  from  lore  to  us,  and  for  our  advantage.  This  took  place,  how- 
ever, not  against  his  will,  but  with  his  consent,  John  10:  18.  Hence 
Paul  mentions  it  as  the  express  design  of  the  incarnation  of  Jesus, 
that  he  migki  suffer  death. 

B.  In  respect  to  his  soul    Among  these  are, 

(1)  His  extraordinary  human  understanding,  sagacity,  and 
knowledge.  His  whole  history  proves,  that  even  as  a  man,  he  was 
not  of  the  common  and  ordinary  class,  but  one  of  those  great  and 
extraordinary  persons,  of  whom  the  world  has  seen  but  few.  But 
he  was  like  other  men  in  this  respect,  that  his  talents  and  intellect- 
nal  fiicolties  did  not  unfold  themselves  at  once,  but  gradually  ;  and 
were  capable  of  progressive  improvement.  Hence  Luke  records 
(2:  52),  that  he  ngoinonti  aofpltf.  Hence  too,  he  learned  and 
praetised  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  and  submission  to  the 
divine  wiH,  Heb.  5:  8  ;  he  prepared  himself  for  his  office  ;  etc. 

(2)  His  perfect  moral  purity,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his  life. 
Theologians  call  this,  the  sinlessness  {dvapfiatfjala)  of  Jesus.  The 
greatest  honesty,  virtue,  and  piety  shone  forth  in  all  the  doctrines 
and  discourses, — in  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of  Jesus.  Hence 
most  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  admit  this  excellence,  of  the 
moral  doctrine  and  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  consider  him  as  an 
example  of  piety  and  virtue.     Cf.  Hess,  Geschichte  der  drey  letzten 
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LebeDsjahre  Jesu.'  [Also  the  remarkable  passage  in  Rousseaa's 
Conf.  du  Vic.  Sav.  in  his  Emilius.]  The  most  important  paasages 
which  treat  of  the  sinlessn^  of  Jesus  are :  2  Cor.  5:  21,  fAtj  yvovtu 
ofAagilap,  i.  e.  peccati  expertem  esse  (la.  59:  8) ;  1  John  3:  3,  5, 
ayvog  ioTi^  and  a/iagzia  ov%  lox^  ip  avvtf  *  Heb.  4:  15,  *  he  was 
like  us,  but  jfwptff  ifiOQTlag'  1  Pet  1:  19,  ofAVOu  i/idfiov  %al  oa- 
nOiov.  The  texts  also  in  which  it  is  said,  that  he  wafl  obedieot  la 
the  will  and  command  of  God,  belong  in  this  connexion  :  as  Heb.  5: 
8  (which  is  called  obedientiam  activctm),  and  many  passages  in  JoIul 

Jesus  being  free  from  sin,  was  free  from  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  from  all  that  evil  which  men  bring  upon  themaelres  by  their 
own  sins.  He  suffered,  what  he  did  suffer,  undeaenredly  and  toI- 
untarily.  Vid.  Heb.  7:  27.  1  Pet.  1:  19.  The  sinlessness  of  Jesot 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  bom 
without  moral  pollution ;  cf.  ^  92. 

But  this  subject  is  frequently  represented,  as  if  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  man  Jesus  to  sin ;  and  as  if  his  virtue  and 
holiness  were  absolutely  necessary.  Cf.  Baumgarten,  Diss,  de  attuQ" 
fAOtfiala  Christi,  Halle,  1753.     But, 

(a)  The  Scripture  no  where  teaches  that  the  possibility  of  sin- 
ning would  have  ceased  in  Adam  and  his  posterity,  if  Adam  had 
not  fallen.  The  possibility  of  erring  and  transgressing,  would  be- 
long to  man,  even  if  he  had  no  natural  depravity.  Otherwise, 
Adam  could  not  have  fallen  ;  for  before  the  fall,  he  was  without  orig- 
inal sin.  The  case  must  have  been  the  same,  therefore,  with  the  maa 
Jesus,  although  he  was  without  natural  depravity ;  vid.  §  80,  U.  2. 

(6)  If  it  should  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  otherwise  than 
virtuously,  or  if  his  virtue  should  be  necessary,  it  would  have  no 
value  and  no  merit.  All  freedom,  in  that  case,  would  vanish,  and 
man  would  become  a  mere  machine ;  according  to  the  remarks 
made  in  the  place  just  referred  to.  The  virtue  of  Christ,  then,  in 
resisting  stedfastly  all  the  temptations  to  sin,  acquires  a  real  valns 
and  merit,  only  on  admission,  that  he  could  have  sinned.  It 
was  in  this  sense  doubtless,  that  Scotus  made  that  affirmation,  whieh 
was  alleged  against  him,  kumanam  naturam  Christi  turn  Juisu  «s- 
afiagtfitov, 

(c)  This  opinion  is,  in  fact,  scriptural.  For  (a)  we  aie  fre- 
quently exhorted  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jesus,  in  his  virtue, 
his  conquest  of  sinful  desires,  etc.    But  how  could  this  be  done,  if 
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Itt  had  none  of  those  indocements  to  sin  which  we  have,  and  if  it  had 
been  impoeaible  for  him  to  commit  it.  (/?)  Impro?ement  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  perfections  of  every  kind  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to 
Christ ;  and  Paul  says,  **  that  through  sufferings  he  constantly  im- 
pmred  in  obedience  {ifia^iP  vnanon^)"  Heb.  5:  8.  (/)  We  read 
eiprenlj,  that  Christ  was  tried^  i.  e.  tempted  to  sin ;  but  that  he 
orereaaie  Ibe  tempution,  Matt  4:  1,  sq.  This  temptation  took 
place  akortlj  before  his  entrance  upon  his  public  office,  and  tended 
to  pnpare  him  for  it  It  was  intended  to  exercise  and  confirm  him 
in  nrtae,  and  in  obedience  to  Ood.  But  what  object  could  there 
kavi  been  in  this  temptation,  if  it  had  been  impossible  for  Jesus  to 
jiald  to  it  T  And  what  merit  would  there  have  been  in  his  resis- 
taaeef  No  difference  is  made  in  the  thing  itself,  and  in  its 
ooDsaqoeiices,  by  considering  it,  with  Farmer  and  others,  as  a  vision 
and  ptrabie,  and  not  as  a  real  occurrence.  If  it  was  impossible  that 
Christ,  as  a  roan,  should  sin,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  what  the  Bi- 
ble means,  wb^  it  speaks  of  his  being  tempted,  and  commends  him 
for  overcoming  temptation. 

rV.  Earlj  hiatoryofJetiM. 

As  the  gospels  contain  but  little  important  information  respect- 
ing the  events  of  the  childhood  of  Christ,  the  apostles  themselves 
coald  not  have  been  acquainted  with  many  credible  circumstances 
relating  to  it  The  Apocryphal  gospels  contain  a  multitude  of  sto- 
ries and  fables  upon  this  subject,  especially  the  Gospel  "  infantis 
Christl"  Vid.  Fabricii  Codex  apocr.  N.  T.  T.  I.  It  cannot  be  prov- 
ed,  that  Jesus  performed  miracles  before  his  entrance  on  his  public 
office,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  by  John  the  Baptist.  The  sup- 
position is,  in  fact,  contradictory  to  the  clear  declaration  of  John, 
who  calls  the  miracle  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  igxriv  arjfjiiliov,  2:  11. 

Joseph  was  a  mechanic.  Hence  Jesus  is  called  6  uxtovog  vtog^ 
Matt  13:  55.  All  the  ancient  stories  agree,  that  he  followed  the 
employment  of  his  father;  which  is  very  probable,  since  he  himself 
is  called  6  tALtw,  Mark  6:  3.  Besides,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  Jewish  literati  to  learn  and  practise  some  handicraft.  So  Paul 
did,  Acts  18:  3.  It  appears  from  the  united  testimony  of  the  an- 
cient fathers,  that  Jesus  was  faher  Ugnarius,  tintav  ivXmp.  Even 
in  Hebrew,  ttj^ti  denotes  a  carpenter,  by  way  of  eminence,  2  Kings 
2S:a 
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But  Jesus  was  also  learned  in  the  Jewish  law  and  all  Jewish  lit- 
erature ;  although  he  had  not  studied  at  the  common  Jewish  schoolsy 
nor  with  the  lawyers;  vid.  John  7:  15,  nag  ovtog  ygagif^aTm 
oldi,  fAii  fiifAa&ijxoig ;  cf.  Matt.  13:  54.  Probably  divine  prori- 
dence  made  use,  in  part,  of  natural  means,  in  furnishing  Jesus  with 
this  human  knowledge.  Mary  was  a  relative  of  Elizabeth,  the  pi- 
ous mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  guest  at  her  house,  Luke  1: 
36,  40.  We  may  imagine,  then,  that  Jesus  received  good  instmc- 
tion  in  his  youth  from  some  one  of  this  pious,  sacerdotal  fikinilj* 
We  see  from  the  first  chapters  of  Luke,  that  Joseph  and  Mary  be- 
longed to  a  large  circle  of  pious  male  and  female  firiends,  in  whose 
profitable  society  Jesus  passed  his  youth,  and  who  contributed  roach 
to  his  education  as  a  man ;  especially  as  they  expected  something 
great  from  him,  from  his  very  birth ;  as  appears  from  Simeon.  Re- 
specting the  early  history  of  Jesus,  vid.  Casauboni  '  Exercitt.  in 
Annales  Baronii.'  Hess,  in  the  appendix,  to  his  '  Geschichte  der 
drey  letzten  Lebensjahre  Jesu ;'  and  Heilmann, '  Opusc.'  Tom.  II. 
p.  501,  sq. 


^  94.  Of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and  his  office  as  teacher. 

The  work  committed  to  Christ  by  God,  was  twofold  :  (a)  to 
teach  by  oral  instruction  and  example ;  (6)  to  suffer  and  die  for  the 
good  of  men.  Both  together  compose  what  is  called  the  igyov  of 
Christ,  John  ch.  xvii.  And  it  was  that  he  might  execute  both  of 
these  offices,  that,  according  to  the  Bible,  he  became  man.  We 
treat  here,  in  the  first  place,  of  his  office  as  teacher. 

I.  Commenoement  and  coDtinnaxice  of  hii  office  as  teacher;  also  the  namw  and  inportaaet  of 

this  office. 

(1)  Jesus  entered  upon  his  office  as  teacher,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Jewish  teachers,  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age» 
Luke  3:  23.  Respecting  the  continuance  of  his  office,  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  have  differed  from  the  earliest  times.  The  opinions 
most  wide  from  the  truth,  are,  on  one  side,  that  of  Irenasus,  that  it 
was  sixteen  years ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  was  only  one  year. 
Origen  supposed,  that  it  was  three  years  and  a  half;  which  has  be- 
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come  the  common  opinion,  and  is  founded  upon  Luke  13:  7,  33, 
tnd  upon  the  computation  of  the  passover,  especially  according  to 
John.     Cf  Morus  p.  149,  ^  3. 

(2)  The  New  Testament  every  where  teaches,  that  Christ,  con- 
sidered as  a  man,  was  qualified  by  God  for  his  office  as  teacher,  by 
extraordinary  intellectual  endowments ;  like  the  prq>hets  of  old, 
and  his  own  apostles  in  afler  times ;  only  in  a  far  higher  degree 
than  they.  John  3:  34,  God  gave  to  him  ot;x  ix  fitigov  to  Trviv/iu. 
The  prophets  had  these  endowments,  but  in  a  less  degree ;  he,  as 
the  highest  messenger  of  God,  had  them  without  measure.  Acts  10: 
38,  i^Qiaev  avtoi^  6  ^iog  nviv/iau  dyiof  xal  dvvifAH,  Jesus  re- 
ceived these  higher  gifts  of  the  Spirit  when  John  baptized  him  ;  for 
he  himself  submitted,  of  his  own  accord,  to  this  baptism,' by  which 
the  Jews  were  to  be  initiated  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
John  himself  was  convinced  by  a  confessedly  miraculous  occurrence 
at  his  baptism,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  heard  a  heaven- 
ly voice  which  expressly  declared  him  such.  Matt.  3:  13 — 17.  John 
3:  31 — 33,  coll.  Luke  4:  1,  14.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  man  Je- 
sus either  did  or  taught  after  his  baptism,  he  did  and  taught  as  the 
messenger  of  God, — as  an  inspired  man,  under  direct  divine  com- 
mand, and  special  divine  assistance  ;  iv  nv€V(AaTt,  as  the  New  Tes- 
tament expresses  it.     Vid.  Morus  p.  149,  not. 

The  name  of  a  prophet  (t^m),  whicli  denotes  in  general  an  im- 
mediate messenger,  and  authorized  ambassador  of  God  (vid.  <^  9,  No. 
2),  was  given  to  Christ,  because,  as  above  remarked,  he  taught  by 
divine  inspiration,  and  proved  to  his  contemporaries  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine  and  of  his  divine  mission  by  miracles,  John  14:  10.  The 
Jews  expected  this  of  the  Messiah,  whom  they  hence  called  £<^^3n, 
6  ngoffrjTtjg,  by  way  of  eminence  ;  vid.  John  6:  14.  Matt.  21:  11. 
Luke  24:  19.  Acts  3:  22,  and  other  texts. 

Christ  commonly  called  his  office  as  teacher,  and  indeed  his 
whole  office,  tgyov,  his  work,  business ;  (cf.  John  17:  4  ;)  also  to 
ip/ov  rov  natQoq  (John  4:  34,  sq.),  in  order  to  show,  that  the  Fa- 
ther himself  had  commissioned  him ;  according  to  what  he  else- 
where^ declares,  that  his  doctrine  was  not  his  own  (discovered  by 
himself  as  a  man),  but  revealed  and  entrusted  to  him  (the  man  Je- 
mis)  by  God,  John  12:  49.  14:  10. 

The  name  atoiriQ  (benefactor  of  men)  is  given  to  Christ,  part- 
ly because  he  died  for  our  good,  and  partly  because  he  is  our  teach- 
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er  by  precept  and  example.  Both  of  these  belong  to  the  great  work 
of  Jesus ;  and  one  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  the  other.  He 
himself  says  (John  18:  37),  that  he  was  born  and  had  come  into  the 
world  to  proclaim  the  true  doctrine  (aAfJ^^^o)  ;  and  that  his  king- 
dom {paadiia)  was  the  kingdom  of  truth,  fiut  we  owe  it  to  his 
death  alone  that  we  become  citizens  of  this  kingdom,  John  3:  6. 
His  death  is  always  described  as  the  procuring  cause  of  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  our  sins  are  not  forgiven  us  on  account  of  our  own  refor- 
mation and  holiness,  but  on  account  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

ir.  Cliriflt*!  method  and  maonor  in  hit  ministry  ;  and  th«  cbier  content!  oThii  doetrine. 

(1)  The  instruction  which  Christ  gave  was  partly  public^  (John 
18:  20,)  and  partly  confidential  or  private.  And  accordingly  the 
manner  and  nature  of  his  discourse  were  different.  Like  all  the 
ancient  teachers,  he  had  two  classes  of  hearers  and  disciples  ;  the 
exoteric,  those  who  were  publicly  instructed,  and  the  esoteric,  the 
disciples  of  the  inner  school,  to  whom  he  gave  private  instruction. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  very  ignorant, 
misguided  and  prejudiced.  Christ  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  con- 
descend to  their  level ;  and  was  unable  fully  to  instruct  them  in 
many  truths,  for  which  they  had  no  relish,  and  which  they  could 
not  understand.  He  could  carry  them  no  farther,  than  the  first  el- 
ements of  his  doctrine  ;  and  had  first  of  all  to  endeavour,  to  excite 
them  to  attention  and  inquiry  ;  vid.  Matt.  13:  11,  sq.  Luke  10:  1, 
10,  vfiiv  (esotericis)  itdoiai  yvwvM  (Avaitig^a  paaiktias'  iiiulpo$s 
(exotericis)  ov  didoxM.  His  disciples  were  not,  however,  to  keep 
any  secret  doctrines  {disciplina  arcani)  for  themselves ;  but  as  soon 
as  their  hearers  were  prepared  for  it,  to  give  them  still  farther  in- 
struction, and  declare  to  them  the  whole  ;  vid.  Matt  10:  26,  27. 
Luke  8:  17. 

But  although  the  instruction  of  Jesus  was  so  variously  modified 
as  to  manner  and  subject,  according  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers ; 
his  doctrine  itself  was  always  the  same.  He  had  no  twofold  scheme 
of  salvation ;  one  for  the  refined  and  the  noble,  the  other  for  the 
mean  and  uncultivated ;  but  one  and  the  same  for  all.  "  Repeat 
and  believe  the  gospel''  was  his  direction,  as  it  was  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. This  was  the  great  point  which  he  brought  to  view  in  all  his 
discourses  before  rich  and  poor,  enlightened  and  ignorant.     We  do 
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Dot  find,  that  Jesos  ever  withheld  or  omitted  any  of  his  doctrinea, 
or  even  proposed  them  less  frequently,  because  they  might  be  offen- 
sive^ or  unpleasant  to  his  hearers,  or  opposed  to  their  inclinations. 
On  the  contrary,  he  exhibited  these  very  hated  truths  with  the  most 
frequency  and  urgency ;  because  they  were  the  most  important, 
salutary,  and  indispensable  to  his  hearers.  He  disregarded  their 
peneention  and  contempt  The  doctrines  of  his  death  and  its  con- 
aeqaeoces,  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  and  of  holiness,  are  ex- 
amples of  this  kind ;  John  iii.  vi.  yiii.  x.  His  early  disciples  ibllowed 
his  example  in  this  respect ;  as  appears  from  Acts  and  the  epistles. 
And  his  disciples  in  all  ages  are  sacredly  bound  to  do  the  same ;  and  if 
they  do  not,  they  are  tinworthy  of  him. 

Moreover,  his  public  religious  instruction  was  in  a  high  degree 
ialelligible,  throughout  practical,  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
hk  hearers.  It  was  without  fear  or  favor  of  man,  Matt  22:  16, 
40.  He  was  eloquent  and  impressive,  and  skilfully  availed  himself 
of  the  present  occasion,  place,  and  circumstances,  John  4:  14,  34, 
aq.  The  populace,  accordingly,  found  his  instructions  far  more  ex- 
c^leot,  impressive,  and  sincere,  than  those  of  the  Pharisees  or  law- 
yers. With  all  this,  however,  he  was,  as  a  teacher,  in  a  high  de- 
gree modest  and  unpretending,  vid.  Matt  11:  29.    John  7:  16—18. 

Considering  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  hearers,  Jesus  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  truth  as  palpably  and  obviously  to  their 
senses  as  possible,  and  frequently  spoke  in  figures.  He  frequently 
availed  himself  of  the  sayings  and  proverbs  current  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Following  the  example  of  the  ancient,  and  especially 
of  the  oriental  moralists,  he  frequently  taught  moral  principles  in 
apoplhegms,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  he  made  the 
most  use  of  parables,  which  were  very  commonly  employed  by  Jew- 
ish teachers  in  their  instructions.  Vid.  Vitringa,  De  Synag.  Yet. 
L.  3.     Storr,  De  parabolis  Christi,  in  his  Opusc.  Academ.  Tom.  I. 

He  gave  most  of  his  instructions  in  the  religious  ditiUct  com- 
mon with  the  Jews.  And  many  of  his  expressions,  e.  g.  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  his  address  to  Nicodemus,  etc.,  cannot  be 
clearly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  this  dialect  It  is  the 
saae,  for  the  most  part,  as  we  find  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  wrilr 
logi  of  the  Rabbins.  But  much  of  the  ancient  Jewish  phraseokigy, 
had  been  frequently  misunderstood  and  perverted.  These  abuses 
Christ  corrected,  and  gave  a  different,  more  just  and  important 
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meaning  to  this  ancient  phraseology  ;  as  wise  teachers  of  religion 
have  always  done.  But  the  superior  impression  which  the  scriptur- 
al language,  and  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament  made,  led 
Christ  to  use  them,  in  preference  to  any  other,  even  where  another 
might  have  answered  his  purpose. 

We  observe  in  all  the  discourses  of  Jesus  a  wise  forbearance 
and  indulgence  of  such  prejudices  (e.g.  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  §  89),  as  could  not  have  been  at  once  removed,  or 
were  not  necessarily  of  injurious  practical  tendency.  This  is  called 
avyKaraPaatg,  (Bconomia^  accomodatio.  But  we  find  no  case  in 
which  Jesus  ever  taught  any  thing  which  he  considered  as  false  or 
erroneous,  merely  because  it  might  be  pleasing  to  his  hearers,  or 
agreeable  to  prevailing  prejudices.  Such  a  course  would  be  con- 
trary to  his  own  maxims  and  his  whole  mode  of  procedure,  and 
could  not  be  justified  on  correct  moral  principles  ;  vid.  ^§  64,  65. 
This,  it  seems,  is  more  and  more  conceded  by  modern  theologians. 
Many  who  do  not  consider  Jesus  as  a  divine  teacher  in  the  strict 
sense,  prefer  saying  that  he  mistook  in  this  or  that  particular,  to  al- 
lowing that  he  declared  or  taught  any  thing  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered erroneous.  They  perceive,  that  the  latter  supposition  is  en- 
tirely irreconcilable  with  the  moral  purity  which  is  every  where  ex- 
hibited in  the  character  of  Jesus.  Others  however,  who  are  not 
willing  to  allow  that  Jesus  taught  any  thing  inconsistent  with  thefir 
own  opinions,  affirm  that  Christ  did  not  actually  believe,  in  soch 
cases,  what  he  said,  but  accommodated  his  doctrine  to  Jewish  opin- 
ions, in  which  he  himself  had  no  belief  But  they  cannot  prove 
the  fact ;  and  they  do  not  consider  in  what  a  suspicious  light  they 
place  his  character.  One  that  allows  Christ  to  be  a  divine  teacher, 
if  he  would  be  consistent,  must  admit  his  declarations  and  doctrines 
without  exception,  and  will  not  venture  to  select  from  them,  at  pleas- 
ure, what  he  will  believe,  or  to  prefer  his  own  views  to  those  of 
Christ,  or  to  affirm  that  Christ  could  not  have  taught  such  a  thing, 
because  it  appears  differently  to  him,  or  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  his  age.  See  Heringa,  Ueber  die  Lehnirt 
Jesu  and  seiner  Apostel  in  Hinsicht  auf  die  Religionsbegriffe  ihrer 
Zeitgenossen;  a  prize-essay,  Offenbach,  1792,  8vo,*  Storr,  Eritii- 
terung  des  Briefs  an  die  Hebraer,  Th.  II.  S.  536,  f  and  Opmo. 
Theol.  Iste  Abhandl. 

(2)  The  contents  of  the  public  instruction  of  Jesus.     On 
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snbjecl  and  on  Ibe  plan  of  Christ  in  general,  of.  Dr.  Reiohard,  Ueber 
den  Plan  des  Stivers  der  Christ.  Relig. 

(a)  He  instructed  his  disciples  in  the  doctrine  respecting  Grod, 
ind  his  aftribntes ;  especially  respecting  his  impartial  and  universal 
love  to  sinful  men ;  and  his  desire  for  the  welfare  of  all ;  respecting 
proTideiice,  and  reward  and  punishment  after  death.  This  last  doc- 
trine he  made  eminently  practical. 

(6)  He  taaght  them,  with  still  more  particularity,  the  destination 
ofratB/aiid  the  duties  of  the  true  worshipper  of  God;  especially 
the  bfe  of  God  and  of  onr  neighbour,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  exclu- 
nveoeaB.  He  fJaced  before  them  the  motives  for  the  fulfilment  of 
these  duties ;  and  refuted  many  practical  prejudices,  which  were 
commoo  to  the  Jews,  and  other  nations.  He  always  opposed  the 
arrofince,  self-righteousness,  and  self-confidence  of 'men  ;  fand  en- 
deavoored  to  show  them,  that  their  virtue  was  very  imperfect,  and 
that  tliej  deserved  nothing  on  account  of  it,  and  received  every  fa- 
vor from  the  grace  of  God ;  Luke  17:  9.  16:  9.  Matt.  20:  1,  sq. 

(c)  He  endeavoured  to  give  them  juster  views  respecting  the 
Messiah,  and  the  benevolent  design  of  God  in  his  mission,  and  the 
new  order  which  he  was  to  bring  about ;  in  short,  respecting  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  proved  to  them  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and 
predicted  the  wide  extension  of  his  religion.  He  endeavoured  to 
awaken  in  his  hearers  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour. 

(d)  He  instructed  them  in  the  exalted,  heavenly  dignity  of  his 
person,  John  v.  viii.  x. ;  respecting  his  death,  its  causes  and  happy 
consequences.     He  assured  them  that  he  was  the  person,  through 
whom,  and  on  whose  account,  men  would  be  saved  ;  that  he  was  the 
Saviour  of  men,  through  whom  they  obtained  freedom  from  sin  and 
from  the  punishment  of  sin  ;    and  all  this,  through  the  influence  of 
his  doctrine  and  instruction,  and  especially  of  his  death ;    John  in. 
VI.  VIII.  X.     He  announced  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation  and  the  Mosaic  institute,  and  the  near  approach 
of  the  Ume  when  a  spiritual  and  perfect  worship  should  be  establish- 
ed universally.     Instructions  of  this  kind  are  mostly  found  in  John. 
Still  they  were  only  the  first  indications.     For  Christ  had  reserved 
the  more  perfect  instruction  to  be  given  by  his  disciples  after  his 
death  and  ascension.     He  only  went  before  them,  and  prepared  his 
bearers    ibr    the   instruction    which  they  would  afterwards  give. 
He  sowed  ;  but  it  was  for  them  and  their  successors  to  reap  the  full 
harrest ;  John  tt« 
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We  find,  as  a  general  thing,  that  Jesus,  in  his  public  iDstrac- 
tions,  aimed  principally  at  the  improvement  and  correction  of  the 
Jenoisk  doctrine ;  in  order  to  prepare  and  qualify  the  great  multitude 
^r  the  reception  of  his  religion  :  while  in  his  prio&te  iiiBtraolioos, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  discoursed  more  particularly  on  his  own  in- 
stitutions ;  vid.  Matt  22:  29.  John  3: 1,  sq.  4:  7,  sq.  In  his  palflic 
•discourses,  he  frequently  treats  of  general  moral  truths ;  not  bower* 
er  in  the  common  unprofitable  way,  in  which  men  are  told  what 
tbey  ought  to  do,  without  being  told  how  to  do  it  He  shows  how 
the  law  of  Moses  should  be  interpreted,  and  warns  against  the  him 
explanations  commonly  given  to  it,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  by 
men  ;  and  against  the  falsification  of  the  divine  commands ;  Matt 
▼.  sq. 

He  was  accustomed,  like  many  of  the  Jewish  teachers  in  bis 
age,  to  travel  about  with  his  disciples ;  and  to  teach  in  the  syna- 
gogues, on  the  high  ways,  in  the  market  places,  the  field,  and  the 
temple  ;  vid.  John  18:  20. 

(3)  The  private  instruction  of  Christ. 

He  had  destined  his  intimate  friends  (esoteric  disciples)  to  be 
the  future  teachers,  through  whom  his  great  plan  should  be  carried 
into  execution.  To  these  he  gave  more  miuute  explanation  and  in- 
struction respecting  the  doctrines  mentioned  in  No.  2.  He  solved 
for  them  any  difficulties  or  obscurities  which  remained  in  his  public 
discourses  ;  vid.  Mark  4:  10,  11,  34.  But  even  this  instruction  was 
in  a  great  measure  only  elementary,  and  preparatory  to  their  future 
destination.  Hence  he  frequently  endures  their  weakness  and  their 
prejudices  with  wise  forbearance ;  John  16:  12 — 15,  25,  sq.  Acts 
1:  7,  sq.  He  tells  them  expressly,  that  they  could  not  understand 
or  endure  at  that  time,  many  things  which  it  was  important  for 
them  to  know.  And  he  promises  to  instruct  them  more  perfecdy 
afler  his  departure  by  means  of  the  Paracletus,  and  to  make  known 
to  them  the  whole  extent  of  whatever  it  should  be  necessary  for 
them  to  know  and  to  teach,  for  their  own  good  or  the  good  of  oth- 
ers, John  14:  26.  16:  12—14;  etc. 

Note.  Although  Jesus  frequently  declares,  that  his  doctrine  ii  of  diviiM 
origin,  and  revealed  to  him  by  €k>d  himself  (since  he  was  the  greatest  of  ths 
divine  messengers),  we  are  not  to  suppose  from  this,  that  every  particalar  doo* 
trine  which  Christ  taught  was  given  out  by  him  as  entirely  new,  and  as  inn* 
parted  to  him  by  direct  inspiration  of  God.  Many  of  his  theoretical  and  pne- 
tical  doctrines  were  known  to  the  Jews  of  his  acre.  fWun  thsk  w^fijig^  of  the 
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iTmtaiiient,  is  Chriit  hiniflelf  sayi,  Matt.  5: 17 ;  or  bj  10106  other  mMnt, 
*.  tke  UQwritten  initmctionsof  the  prophets,  who  lived  at  and  after  the  tioM 
iabyloiiian  eaptivitj.  Bat  Christ  completed  and  amended  these  doctrines, 
de  additioiis  to  them,  and  placed  them  in  relations  and  conneiions,  which 
M  entirely  new  and  pecnliar,  thas  giving  them  new  weight  and  interest 
b  wms  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  regenera* 
a,  ffmyer,  etc.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  with  truth,  that  a  great  part 
to  the  doctrinal  and  moral  instmction  which  is  found  in  the  discourses  of 
ns,  •otoally  existed  among  the  Jews  of  his  own  ags.  We  find  many  of  hie 
mmm^  pafmbles,  etc.,  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins.  Vid.  Lightfoot, 
UtetgMi  and  Welstein  on  the  N.  T. 

But  while  we  willingly  concede  this,  we  may  also  truly  maintain,  that  Je- 
I  fimnded  a  new  religious  system.  He  himself  says  distinctly,  that  the 
igious  teacher  must  make  use  of  both  new  and  old  doctrines.  "  A  Chris- 
a  teacher  must  be  like  a  householder,  who  brings  out]of  his  treasure  things 
w  sad  old,"  Matt.  13:  52.  But  Christ  did  more  than  any  other  reli- 
>as  leifcher  before  or  siifce  his  time,  by  teaching  not  simply  what  men 
re  to  do ;  but  by  providing  and  pointing  out  the  means,  by  which  they 
1  perform  their  duties ;  vid.  John  1:  17.  Tit.  2: 11,  sq. 
The  question  disputed  by  Theologians,  Whether  Christ  can  be  called  a  new 
r-giver,  may  be  decided  by  these  considerations.  Civil  laws  and  institu- 
as  are  here  out  of  the  question ;  9ueh  Christ  did  not  intend  to  establish,  since 
I  kingdom  Is  not  of  this  world.  Law  must  be  understood  as  synonymous  with 
ywK,  TfUgimu  doctrine  ;  according  to  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  n^Svs ,  and  the 
«ek  96f§0g.  The  question  would  then  be,  more  correctly,  whether  he  was  a 
V  religious  Uaeker.  The  remarks  above  made,  show  that  Christ  is  entitled  to 
s  name ;  and  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  Moses  was.  He  himself  calls  his 
ligion,  and  the  ordinances  and  institutions  to  be  connected  with  it,  itaivijfif 
lihpoir,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  Mosaic  dispensation.  Matt.  26: 28.  And 
al  calls  Christ  the  author  tmd  founder  of  the  new  dispensation  Quakifg  uat^ 
t9ut^/9tige),lleh.9:l5.  12:24.  His  religion,  according  to  Paul,  succeeds 
the  Mosaic,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation  as  such.  The  term, 
wulegidutor,  has  been  rendered  suspicious  in  the  view  of  some  theologians 
m  the  use  which  Socinians  make  of  it,  designating  by  it  the  whole  office 
d  nerit  of  Christ. 

Note  2.  Jesus  always  appeals  to  his  miracles,  and  proves  by  them  that  his 
ctrine  is  divine,  John  7:  11.  His  apostles  do  the  same,  Acts  2:  22.  Bnt  this 
oof  is  altogether  rejected  by  many  at  the  present  day  ;  or,  at  least,  very  little 
farded.  This  is  the  case  among  those,  principally,  who  labor  for  the  aboli- 
(0  of  all  positive  religion,  and  the  introduction  of  the  religion  of  reason, 
tr  the  pofilsve  divine  authority  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  stands  or  falls  with  his 
iraeles.  The  truths  of  reason  which  Jesus  taught  would,  indeed,  remain 
lid,  although  confirmed  by  no  miracles.  But  in  that  case,  his  declarations 
mid  not  continue  to  possess  divine  authority.  We  should  no  longer  be  eom- 
lled  to  believe  in  any  of  his  doctrines  because  he  taught  them;  as  he  always 
luiief  u  to  do,  John  IV.    Our  belief  on  the  contrary  would  be  entirely  in- 
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dependent  of  him  and  of  his  declarations.  Hit  declaralions  and  doctrine 
would  be  subjected  to  the  revision  of  human  reason,  like  the  deelaratioBS  ani 
doctrines  of  anj  merely  human  teacher.  The  autboritj  of  Jesne  woold  no 
be  more  bindinjjr  than  that  of  Socrates,  of  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  and  other  wiai 
men  of  antiquitj.  Whoever,  then,  denies  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  removee  all  tha* 
is  positive  in  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  sure  consequence  of  which  is,that  everj 
man  maj  believe  as  much  of  the  Christian  doctrine  as  he  pleases,  and  is  by  nc 
means  bound  to  admit  the  truth  of  whatever  Jesus  says ;  because  he  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  subjected  to  the  revision  of  hie  reason.  Te 
such  an  one,  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  may  possess  an  hiitorical,  bat 
not  a  doctrinal  value.  Cf.  Rahl,  Werth  der  Behauptungen  Jean  ond  aeiasr 
Apostel,  Leipzig,  1792,  8vo ;  especially  the  first  treatise. 


§  95.  Of  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  Jesus, 

I.  DariDf  hii  whole  life  opoD  the  earth. 

Although  it  is  true,  that  Jesus  suffered  a  great  deal  while  he  wis 
upon  the  earth,  we  should  avoid  all  uuscriptural  exaggeration  of  thif 
subject ;  and  not  maintain,  that  his  whole  earthly  existence  was  mere, 
uninterrupted  suffering.  We  find  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  which 
caused  him  many  happy  and  cheerful  hours,  Luke  10:21.  Matt  17: 
1,  sq.  Jesus,  as  a  man,  possessed  very  tender  feelings  and  warm  at 
fections,  John  xi.  Both  pain  and  pleasure,  therefore,  made  a  strong 
and  deep  impression  upon  his  heart.  The  evangelical  history  exhib- 
its him,  as  at  one  time  in  deep  distress,  and  at  another  in  great  joy. 

His  external  trials  and  hardships  consisted  principally  in  his 
great  poverty  and  indigence,  Matt.  8:  20.  Luke  9:  58.  2  Cor.  8: 9. ; 
the  many  difficulties  and  hinderances  in  the  way  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  office  as  teacher  ;  contempt,  persecution,  danger ;  and 
the  suffering  which  the  disobedience  and  obstinacy  of  his  cootempo- 
raries  occasioned  him.  The  sufferings  which  he  endured  at  the 
end  of  his  life  will  be  considered  in  No.  II.  The  following  remarks 
will  serve  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  doctrine  respectiog  the 
sufferings  and  adversities  of  Jesus. 

(1)  Human  infirmities  and  calamities  are  of  two  kinds :  ris.  (a) 
Natural;  which  are  founded  in  the  laws  and  constitutioo  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  are  therefore  common  to  all  men.  Jesus  too»  we 
find,  was  subject  to  these,  ^  93 ;  but  in  common  with  all  others ; 
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aad  when  he  became  a  true  man,  he  of  course  subjected  himself  to 
Iham.  (k)  Coniimgeni  (accessorisB ;)  which  do  not  happen  to  all, 
bauooly  to  a  few.  Such  are  lowliness,  poverty,  contempt,  etc. 
Jesus,  as  a  man,  was  not  necessitated  to  endure  these ;  and  the  ^ 
very  opposite  of  them  was  expected  in  the  Messiah*  He  submitted 
lo  tlieniy  because  the  divine  plan  for  the  good  of  men  required  it ; 
Heb.  12:  ^  PhU.  3:  6,  7. 

(9)  Mmny  things  which  are  commonly  accounted  hardships  and 
tridsy  are  not  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  true  sage,  who  is  superior 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
many  things  which  are  commonly  admired  as  the  best  fortune, 
do  not  appear  to  him  either  good  fortune,  or  real  welfare.  We 
should  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  enumerate  among  the  su^ 
ferings  and  afflictions  of  Jesus,  such  things  as  would  be  so  ao- 
coanted  only  by  the  voluptuary  and  libertine,  and  not  by  the  wise 
man.  Such  things  are  his  frequent  journeys,  his  being  born  in  a 
stable,  laid  in  a  manger,  etc.  These  circumstances  in  themselves 
conmdered,  were  no  hardships  to  a  man  who  disregarded  conve- 
nience and  worldly  honor. 

Rdigious  teachers  must  exercise  great  caution  on  this  sub- 
ject There  is  a  doable  disadvantage  in  enumerating  such  circum- 
stances among  the  sufferings  of  Jesus ;  one  is,  that  the  common 
people  will  be  confirmed  in  the  error,  which  is  very  prevalent,  of 
ooQsidering  the  goods  of  fortune,  rank,  birth,  splendor,  and  other 
externa]  advantages  as  of  great  value :  the  other  is,  that  they  will  be 
encouraged  in  effeminacy  and  false  sensitiveness.  The  example  of 
Jesus  in  his  humiliation  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  employed  to 
show,  that  a  man  of  true  piety  and  magnanimity  needs  none  of 
those  external  advantages,  which  are  commonly  so  highly  esteem- 
ed, in  order  to  be  happy  and  contented  ;  that  a  man,  even  in  pov- 
erty and  humiliation,  may  be  highly  useful  to  others ;  etc.  The 
sufferings  of  Jesus,  considered  in  this  light,  are  very  encouraging 
and  cheering  to  despised  or  neglected  worth.  And  the  New  Testap 
roent  makes  this  very  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sufferings  and  hu- 
miliation of  Jesus.  £.  g.  Heb.  12:  2,  aia^vvtiS  xaracpgovi^aag,  i.  e. 
be  was  so  superior  to  his  enemies  in  greatness  and  strength  of  spirit 
that  he  disregarded  their  insults,  and  their  foolish  judgments  respect- 
ing bin. 

The  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  eminently  calculated  to  impress  our 
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miods  with  a  view  of  his  great  love  to  men.  He  became  poor  for 
our  sakes,  that  we  might  become  rich.  The  proper  effect  of  this 
?iew  is  to  lead  us  to  gratitude  and  cheerful  obedience. 

(3)  Some  are  accustomed  to  particularize  the  sins  for  which 
Jesus  atoned  by  particular  hardships  and  sufTerings ;  and  also  the 
virtues,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  at  such'times  procured  us 
the  power.  But  we  ought  not  to  go  beyond  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  make  arbitrary  distinctions,  which  have  no  scriptural  ground. 
The  Bible  does  not  represent  Christ  as  enduring,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  every  imaginable  distress  of  mind  and  body.  The 
greatness  of  the  merits  of  his  sufferings  depends  neither  upon  their 
continuance,  nor  upon  their  magnitude  and  variety.  The  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  would  still  possess  their  whole  adequate  value,  even 
if  he  did  not  endure  every  imaginable  distress. 

II.  SnfTerioffl  of  CiirMt  at  the  end  of  hii  lifo ;  eommoalj  ealled  hit  pattioo. 

(I)  The  sorrowful  feelings  of  his  soul,  or  his  mental  suffering,  his 
anguish  of  heart,  exhibited  most  strikingly  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in 
Gethsemane,  Matt.  26:  37—44.  Luke  22:  41 --44.  This  anguish  is 
described  by  Luke  as  great  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  felt  it 
shortly  before  his  enemies  commenced  their  abuse.  Ip  view  of  this 
distress  many  difficulties  have  arisen.  The  martyrs  of  religion 
have  frequently  exhibited  under  greater  sufferings  than  these^  and 
tortures  which  they  have  actually '  solicited,  a  joy  and  firmness, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  admire.  Besides,  Jesus  exhib- 
ited, throughout  all  the  rest  of  his  life  and  his  after  sufferings,  an 
unexampled  magnanimity  and  power.  He  foresaw  his  sufferings 
with  cheerful  courage,  and  undertook  thera  of  his  own  accord.  But 
Jesus  did  not  exhibit,  either  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life  or  at 
any  other  period,  that  ill-timed  enthusiasm  which  was  so  much  admir- 
ed in  the  Christian  martyrs  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  he  shew  any  cold  insensibility  to  suffering. 
Both  enthusiasts  and  philosophers  are  therefore  displeased  with  his 
allowing  himself  to  feel  this  fear  and  timidity ;  and  many  interpreters 
have  exerted  their  skill  upon  these  passages,  to  pervert  their  true 
meaning.  Why  such  despondency  and  anguish  just  at  this  timet 
We  remark  upon  this  subject, 

(a)  There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Jesus  at  this  time,  which 
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u  mconsistent  with  a  great  man.  He  was  far  from  that  apathy 
and  stoicism,  which  the  martyrs  exhibited  either  from  affectation, 
enthusiasm,  or  insensibility.  He  actually  endured  therefore,  for^t 
considerable  time,  the  pains  of  death  which  are  natural  to  men ; 
as  appears  from  Matt.  26:  99—44,  and  John  12:  27 ;  and  Paul 
ays  distinctly^  Heb.  5:  7,  8,  that  Christ  wished  to  resemble  us,  his 
brethren,  in  respect  to  the  painful  accompaniments  of  death,  in  or- 
der to  qualify  himself  better  to  become  a  compassionate  high-priest. 
*Eb  prayed  to  God  who  could  deliver  him  from  death,  with  loud 
crying  and  tears.'  A  forced,  stoical  apathy  is  entirely  opposed  lo 
the  ^piril  of  Christ  and  his  religion.  Christianity  pronounces  against 
every  tkiog  which  is  forced,  artificial,  and  unsuited  to  the  nature 
which  Ood  has  given  us.  It  is  the  duty  of  men  to  improve  and 
to  increase  in  holiness ;  but  they  should  still  continue  to  be  men  ; 
and  not  be  ashamed  of  human  feelings,  and  of  the  natural  and  in- 
nocent expressions  of  them.  The  example  of  Christ  is  instructive 
in  this  respect.  But  the  most  important  consideration  is  the  follow- 
ing: Tiz. 

(b)  These  sufferings,  as  Jesus  and  his  apostles  always  taught,  were 
endured  for  our  sakes,  and  were  the  punishment  of  our  sins.  This 
being  the  case,  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  feel  that  he  suffered. 
He  could  not,  and  should  not  remain  insensible.  We  must  see  by 
his  example,  what  we  deserved  to  suffer.  Some  hours  before  his 
death,  Jesus  assigned  this  as  the  true  object  of  his  sufferings — '  he 
would  shed  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  men/  and  he 
instituted  the  Lord's  Supper  in  memory  of  this  great  event,  Matt 
26: 28.  This  suffering,  therefore,  arose  principally  from  a  view 
and  a  lively  feeling  of  the  great  multitude  of  sins,  their  criminality 
and  liability  to  punishment.  Cf.  Harwood,  Ueber  die  Ursachen  der 
Seelenangst  Christi,  4  Abhandl.  Berlin,  1774.  The  history  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  is  considered  in  this  light  throughout 
the  gospel  and  epistles.  He  suffered  and  died  for  us,  and  on  our 
account;  and  we  thus  learn,  what  we  deserve.  This  history  was 
not  intended  to  produce  a  short  and  transient  emotion,  or  mere  com- 
passionate sympathy.  And  the  preacher  who  employs  it  for  these 
purposes  only,  neglects  its  proper  object.  This  is  a  great  fault  of 
many  Passion  and  Good  Friday  discourses ! 

(2)  The  great  bodify  sufferings  and  tortures  which  he  firmly 
endured ;  with  which  is  connected. 
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(3)  His  condemnatioQ  to  a  violent  death  od  the  cross,  and  his 
undergoing  of  this  sentence.  His  life  of  humiliation  on  the  earth 
i^lkfgui  ooiQxoq  closed  with  his  death.  For  the  time  which  be  KTed 
upon  the  earth  after  his  resurrection  did  not  belong  to  it.  Crucifix- 
ion, which  was  designed  for  slaoe$  and  insurgents,  was  a  Tery  dis^ 
graceful  pimisfament;  rid.  Gal.  3:  13,  coll.  Deut.  21:23.  Paal 
therefore  considers  it  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  humiliatioii  of  Jesas, 
and  calls  it  TttniU(aaig  in  distinction,  Phil.  2:  5—8.  ef.  Heb.  1^  8. 
Erery  thing  was  ordered  by  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  conriBce  the 
world  beyond  a  question,  that  his  death  had  actually  taken  place ; 
vid.  the  circumstances,  John  19:  30,  sq.  In  that  age,  no  ettedoobl* 
ed  the  fact.  Jesus  was  laid  in  the  tomb  as  plainly  dead.  He  le* 
mained  in  the  tomb  until  the  third  day,  that  the  ftct  of  Ifis  death 
might  be  the  more  certain.  His  burial  was  honorable.  The  pas- 
sage Is.  53:  9,  may  well  be  referred  to  this  event :  "  he  was  destin- 
ed to  a  grave  among  transgressors ;  but  was  buried  with  the  rich." 
The  New  Testament  does  not,  however,  expressly  cite  it  as  appln 
cable  to  this  event. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked.  Whether  the  burial  of 
JesRs  belonged  to  his  state  of  humiliation  or  exaltation.  It  is  su& 
ficient  to  answer,  neither  to  one  ner  the  ofbtir.  The  burial  con- 
cerned only  the  lifeless  body,  separated  flom  the  sool.  But  accord* 
ing  to  the  common  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  among  men,  the 
circumstances  of  the  burial  were  honorable  to  Jesus,  and  should 
therefore  be  rather  connected  with  his  exaltation,  than  his  humilia- 
tion. 

Note.  At  tbo  time  of  the  apostles  no  one  doubted  the  actual  death  ofJetos. 
AH,  Christians,  Jews,  and  Qentiles,  as  appears  from  the  New  Testament,  wers 
firmly  6<Hivinoed  of  it,  as  an  undeniable  fact.  Some,  however,  iippeared  hi 
the  second  oehtOrj,  who  either  doubted  or  denied  the  actoail  death  of  Cbriet; 
or  who  gave  eueh  a  turn  to  the  affair,  as  to  remove  from  his  death  and  cracifix- 
ion  whatever  was  offensive  to  the  Jews  and  heathen.  The  death  of  Jesus  was 
not  however  disputed  on  historical  grounds,  for  there  wore  none  ;  but  merely 
for  doctrinal  reasons.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  death  was  inconsistent  with 
some  of  thetr  philosophical  hypotheses.  Most  of  the  Gnostics  and  Maniehe- 
ans,  who  maintained  that  Christ  had  a  seeming  or  shadowy  body,  eontMided 
that  he  did  not  actually  soffer  tortures  and  death ;  but  only  (V  $om^o§i  (seem- 
ingly, in  his  seeming  body) ;  vid.  §  93,  II.  The  Baailidiani  maintained,  that 
Jesus  was  not  crucified,  but  Simon  of  Cyrene  in  bis  stead.  Cerinthui 
taught,  that  one  of  the  highest  ssons,  Christ  or  the  l6yo9t  united  himself  with 
the  man  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary ,  at  his  baptism ;  that  Christ  deserted 
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■m  Jetos  dariog  his  •affnringt,  and  retomed  to  hearen ;  and  that  thus 
aaa  Jmoi  alona  toflered  and  died.    In  aeeordanca  with  thii  opinion  ho 
his  foUowen  ox^inod  tho  oxelamatkm  of  Chriil  «pon  tho  oiom,  **  Mj 
I !  whj  haft  thou  fonaken  mo  ?**  Matt  S7: 46. 

rbio  dooortion  {d^MUetiom  Iho)  hai  boon  voiy  diftt—tly  ■■iiirtood,  ofos 
lodorn  times.  The  words  which  Christ  uses  are  takaa  imm  Ps.  S8: 1  ;— 
ihn  which  ho  freqnentlj  eites  as  reforring  to  himself.  It  is  tho  langnago 
dtiflj  distrooBod  oofihror,  who  looks  ftrward  with  anxieiM  lo«f Inf  to  tho 
iBglinn  of  his  snftrings,  aad  to  whom  tho  aoBstsaoo  of  God^eomfinCt  and 
•Ution  seem  to  disappear  altogether,  or  to  dalaj  loo  knf .  Hm  phrsoo 
4tsertsd  Ay  God,  is  frequently  oaod  without  inplyinf  a  profailiof  donbl. 
to  aelttal  proTidenoe  of  God :  as  Ps.  71: 11.  Is.  49: 14.  Notwithstandiof , 
ODSloMibfKBf  was  one  of  tho  fioatost  and  moot  ploreing  of  the  mental 

M  the  samo  timo  it  is  vety  ooaeollnf  and  ^odag  to  one 
iaio  aimilar  eiroomstanoea,  aspooiaHy  at  tho  olooo  of  hk  lile ;  «Mn 
an  eooatspon  being  heard  in  the  aaoM  way.  Thns  Jsona  was  oaahlad 
tly  boJbfo  his  death,  when  he  saw  his  approaching  ond,  joyfiilly  to  ozolaim, 
UonH>  i.  o.  now  every  thing,  which  I  had  to  do  or  to  suffer  aceonfing  to 
will  of  CM,  is  aeoompUshed  end  perActed ;  John  19: 90.  ooll.  t.  9B.  Tfaia 
I  loftn  eapooiallyt  as  wi^f^oA'  does  in  other  eases,  to  tho  faUUmont  of 
t  was  procbeted  conoerning  him  as  the  deeroo  of  Ood ;  vid.  lialm  18:  SI. 
(7.  Acts  13: 29. 

lU.  AtUibotMud  flisUfet  ef  the  mmtlagt  of  Chrirt. 

Iwos  underwent  all  these  sufferings  and  death  itself  (1)  hmoemi' 
Lake  23: 14,  16  and  the  parallel  texts,  2  Cm.  5:  81.  1  Pet.  2: 
3:  18;  (2)  jVee/y,  Matt.  16:  21—24.  John  10:  11,  17,  18.  13: 
21 — 83.  18:  1—8;  (3)  with  the  greatest  jMiltence  and  Jirnmess, 
^et  2:  23 ;  (4)  from  unexampled  and  ntn^iuiiitiitoifs  hve  to  ns ; 
9  from  0bedience  to  Qod,  he  iierein  snbjeoted  hioDself  to  the  wil! 
!  decree  of  God,  ¥id.  ^  88 ;  John  16: 13.  Rom.  6:  6—8. 
Theologians  call  this  obedience  which  Jesns  exhibtted  in  suffer- 
[  pamve  obedience,  from  Phil.  2:  8,  "  obedient  unto  the  death  of 
i  cross."  The  active  obedience  of  Christ,  his  doing  every  thing 
ich  was  suitable  to  the  divine  will  and  command,  was  considered 
^,  III.  They  are  one  and  the  same  obedience  in  reality.  The 
^n  and  advantage  of  this  distinction  will  be  ftulher  considered 
the  Article  on  justification.  The  various  objects  and  uses  of  the 
ferings  of  Christ  will  also  be  considered  more  folly  in  the  sane 
idc,  ^  1 16.    Cf.  Moras  pp.  160, 161 ,  §  7. 
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^96.    Of  Chrises  dMceiUintoHeU. 

L  Maaiiiaf  of  Um  phrmolofy,  Co  dufni  into  kell,  (V^K V  Vvt  n*}^  ^  ftatafiaitfitv  di 
^vt/¥f)  and  ao  •zplanatioa  of  the  lexU  roUtiog  to  this  inbject. 

(1)  The  ancients  believed  nniversally,  not  excluding  the  Orieo 
talists  and  the  Hebrews,  that  there  was  a  place  in  the  invisible  world 
conceived  to  be  deep  under  the  earth,  into  which  the  disembodiei 
souls  of  men,  good  and  bad,  went  immediately  after  death.  Tb 
name  of  thb  place  was  b'iMU? ,  ^^i??,  orcus^  the  umdoMiwrld^  ike  Jang 
dam  rfihe  dead.  This  word  never  denotes  the  place  of  ike  damned 
either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  centuriei 
Accordingly  the  phrase  deseendere  in  orcum,  always  denotes  in  tb 
Bible,  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  hody^  and  the  condition  o 
the  disembodied  spirit  after  death ;  Num.  16:  30,  33.  Job  7:  9.  Pi 
55: 16.  Is.  14:  15  ;  and  frequently  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Oli 
Testament  When  the  heroes  of  Homer  are  slain,  their  souls  ar 
said  to  descend  to  Hades. 

This  phrase  may  then  be  explained,  in  this  sense,  to  refer  to  tb 
death  of  Christ ;  and  so  it  is  a  tropical  or  figurative  representatioi 
of  his  death,  and  the  separation  of  his  soul  frpm  his  body.  Whei 
he  died,  he  descended  into  Hades,  and  continued  there,  as  to  hi 
soul,  as  long  as  his  body  continued  in  the  grave.  We  find  the  coo 
tinuance  of  Christ  in  Hades  actually  mentioned  in  this  sense  in  th 
New  Testament.  Peter,  in  his  speech  (Acts  2:  27),  cites  the  pas 
sage,  Ps.  16:  10,  ovk  fyxatttkilxptig  tfjv  xpvxi^v  fioviig  fdov^  whic 
is  always  referred  to  Christ's  death  and  continuance'  in  the  grave 
The  phrase  natafialwup  iig  qidf]p,  does  not  indeed  occur  in  tha 
passage ;  but  the  omission  is  merely  accidental.  It  was  certainly  ui 
ed  by  the  first  Christians  respecting  Christ  as  deceased,  in  the  sam 
way  as  respecting  other  dead. 

(2)  But  the  chief  dependence  is  placed  upon  two  other  texts  c 
the  New  TesUment ;  in  which  the  descent  of  Christ  to  hell  is  ei 
pressly  mentioned,  and  in  one  of  which  his  employment  in  Hades  i 
thought  to  be  determined. 

(a)  Ephes.  4:  9.  But  the  context  shows,  that  the  descent  < 
Christ  to  hell,  is  not  the  subject  in  this  text ;  but  his  descent  fioi 
heaven  down  to  the  earth ;  and  his  subsequent  return  into  heaven. 
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(6)  The  principal  patege  is,  i  Pet.  3:  18—20.  Vanom  ex- 
pJaaations  are  given  of  this  passage.  In  the  earliest  times,  it  was 
universally  considered  as  denoting  the  continuance  of  Christ  in 
Hades;  and  this  meaning  is  undoubtedly  the  most  natural,  and 
best  suited  to  the  words,  the  context,  and  all  the  ideas  of  antiqnity. 
Bat  as  this  meaning  does  not  accord  with  modern  ideas,  various  oth- 
er explanations  have  been  attempted.  But  the  context  shows  that 
the  continuance  of  Jesus  in  Hades  is  the  subject  of  this  passage ;  i.  & 
that  it  treats  of  the  condition  and  employment  of  the  soul  of  Christ 
aAer  death.  The  Apostle  is  showing,  from  the  example  of  Jesus^ 
that  snffieriog  lor  the  good  of  others,  is  honorable  and  wiU  be  re- 
warded. Christ  laid  men  under  great  obligations  to  him,  by  suffer- 
ing and  dying  for  them,  v.  18 ;  by  what  he  did  too,  after  death, 
while  his  spirit  was  in  Hades,  v.  19 ;  (v.  20,  is  parenthetic;)  by  his 
Tesarreetion,  v.  21  ;  his  return  to  God,  and  his  elevated  situation  in 
heaven,  r.  22.  The  sense  then  is :  the  body  of  Christ  died ;  but 
his  sami  was  preserved.  (Peter  always  uses  aagi  and  Ttviv/ia  in 
this  sense ;  as  4:  1,6.)  While  his  body  was  lying  in  the  grave,  his 
soul  (ir  1^,  sc.  nvevfiau)  wandered  down  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead,  and  there  preached  to  the  disembodied  spirits.  It  was  the  be- 
lief of  the  ancients  that  the  Manes  still  continued,  in  the  under-world, 
toproeecnte  their  former  employments;  vid.  Is.  14:  9.  The  same 
belief  is  seen  in  the  fables  of  the  Grecian  kings  and  judges.  Tire- 
sias  still  continued  to  prophecy.  Vid.  Is.  14:  9.  Christ,  by  his  in- 
stractions  and  exhortations  to  reformation,  deserved  well  of  men 
while  he  was  upon  earth.  He  continued  this  employment  in  Hades. 
He  preached  to  the  greatest  sinners ;  and  Noah's  contemporaries  are 
particularized  as  distinguished  examples  of  ancient  sinners,  v.  20. 
Now  that  Peter  really  supposed,  that  Christ  descended  to  Hades, 
appears  from  Acts  2:  31. 

II.  A  iketeh  of  the  hiitory  of  thii  doctrine. 

For  the  various  opinions  of  commentators  respecting  the  descent 
of  Christ  to  hell,  cf.  Dietelmaier,  Historia  dogmatis  de  descensu 
Christi  ad  inferos,  ed.  2.  Altorf.  1762,  8vo  ;  Semler,  in  Programm. 
Acad.  p.  371  sq  ;  Pott,  Epistola  Catholica  perpetua  annotatione  il- 
lostr.  Vol.  II.,  Gottingen,  1790,  Excurs.  III.  (ad  1  Pet.  3) ;  and 
Dr.  Hacker,  (court-preacher  in  Dresden,)  Diss,  de  descensu  Christi 
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ad  inferos,  ad  prorinciam  Messis  demandatam  referendo,  Dresden, 
1802.  [Cf.  Hahn,  S.  472.] 

The  passage  Acts  ii.,  coll.  Ps.  16:  10,  was  the  ibandation  upon 
which  this  doctrine  was  bnilt.  Its  simple  meaning  is,  that  Christ 
really  died,  like  other  men,  and  that,  while  his  lifeless  body  lay  in 
the  grave,  his  soul  was  in  the  same  place  and  state  with  the  souls  of 
all  the  dead.  8o  the  early  Christians  undoubtedly  understood  it 
The  question  now  arose,  was  the  soul  of  one,  who  while  on  earth 
had  been  so  active  for  the  good  of  men,  idle  and  unemployed  in 
Hades  ?  No.  Hence  a  third  question,  What  was  his  employment 
while  there  t  The  same  as  on  earth  ; — he  instructed, — was  the  na^ 
tural  conclusion,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  word  &^(»t;|f,  1  Pet. 
3:  19. — But  since  in  later  times.  Hades  was  understood  to  signify 
only  the  place  of  the  damned ;  and  since  ipvXa%fi  and  sinmers  are 
mentioned  by  Peter  in  this  passage ;  it  was  thither, — to  the  place  of 
the  damned, — that  Christ  was  supposed  to  have  gone,  to  preach  r^ 
pentance  {xijgvaaHp),  to  show  himself  as  a  victor  in  triumph,  etc. 

Such  is  the  course  which  the  investigation  of  this  question  na^ 
turally  took.     Now  the  historical  sketch  itself. 

(1)  The  ecclesiastical  fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries,  were 
agreed  in  the  opinion,  that  during  the  three  days  in  which  the  body 
of  Christ  lay  in  the  grave,  his  soul  was  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead. 
This  opinion  they  derived  correctly  from  1  Peter  iii.  and  Acts  ir. 
By  this  representation,  they  supposed,  in  substance,  the  condition  of 
Christ,  as  to  his  soul,  during  his  death,  to  be  described.  Thus  Ire* 
n»us  says, '  Christ  in  this  way  fulfilled  the  law  of  the  dead,*  V.  81. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  expresses  himself  in  the  same  way.  Origen 
says,  yvfivi^  adfiatoQ  yivofuptj  t/;i;;fij,  Contra  Celsnm  II.  Tertol- 
lian  says, '  Christus  forma  humane  mortis  apud  inferos  (est)  func- 
tus;' etc. 

They  differed  in  opinion  respecting  his  employment  there. 
Most  supposed,  that  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  ancient  believers 
who  expected  his  advent, — to  the  patriarchs,  etc.  Vid.  Iren.  (IV. 
45,  50).  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen  and  others. 
But  Origen  and  some  others  seem  to  have  believed,  that  Christ  re»-, 
cued  the  damned  who  believed  on  him  in  Hades,  and  transported 
them  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Still,  the  descent  to  hell  h  no 
where  expressly  mentioned  in  the  ancient  creeds  of  the  three  first 
centuries,  either  in  the  eastern  or  western  Church.    No  one,  io 
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this  period,  hdd  it  to  be  the  iatermeDt  of  Christ    Nor  did  any  ooe 
assert  that  he  went  exclusively  to  the  place  of  the  damned. 

(2)  This  doctrine  was  gradoally  regarded  as  fixed  after  the 
fourth  century,  and  was  adopted  into  the  creeds.  The  phrase,  uat- 
Ad^vxu  iig  ta  Kar«jr^oir«a,  was  esublished  at  the  Ariaa  Council 
at  8iriiiiuiD  in  the  year  357,  and  at  many  orthodox  and  Arian  Coon- 
cib  after  that  time.  It  was  now  inserted  in  the  more  ancient  creeds, 
to  which  it  had  not  previously  belonged  ;  e.  g.  into  the  Apostolical 
Cfeed ;  particularly,  as  it  seems,  on  account  of  the  controversies 
with  Apdlinaris.  But  all  the  churches  had  not  admitted  it  into 
ihis  cieed  before  the  sixth  century.  Ruffin  says  (Expos.  8.  Ap.), 
thai  the  Romish  church  did  not  admit  this  doctrine  into  the  Apos- 
tolical creed, '  nee  in  Orientis  ecclesiis  habetur*  and  adds,  that  the 
word  BURIED  which  is  there  used,  conveys  the  same  sense.  The 
reason  why  this  doctrine  was  so  much  insisted  on,  and  admitted  in- 
to the  creeds,  especially  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  is, 
that  it  afforded  a  weighty  argument  against  the  followers  of  ApoUi- 
aaris,  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ.  Vid. 
^  93,  II.  ad  finem.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  fathers  of  the  fourth 
centary,  and  of  the  one  succeeding,  adhered  for  the  most  part  to 
the  opiabns  found  among  the  earlier  fathers ;  No.  1. 

(3)  The  opinions  of  the  earlier  fathers  were  gradually  set  aside 
in  after  ages,  especially  in  the  Western  church.  The  opinion,  that 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  was  all  that  was  intended 
by  the  representation  of  Christ's  descent  to  hell,  was  by  degrees  en- 
tirely laid  aside.  The  infemus  was  considered  by  many  as  the  ap- 
propriate designation  of  the  place  of  the  damned,  and  the  passage  in 
1  Pet.  III.  as  the  only  prooP-text ;  and  so  the  descent  to  heU,  became 
equivalent  to  the  descent  of  Christ  to  the  place  of  the  damned. 
Such  were  the  views  of  many  of  the  schoolmen.  Thomas  Aquinas 
adopted  the  opinion  of  Hieronymus  and  Gregory,  that  Christ  res- 
cued the  souls  of  the  pious  fathers  who  lived  before  Christ  from  the 
Umbus  patrum  (a  kind  of  entrance  to  hell,  status  medius).  So  also 
the  Council  at  Trent. 

They  now  began  to  dispute,  whether  the  soul  only  of  Christ  was 
in  hell,  or  his  body  also  ;  whether  he  was  there  during  the  whole 
time  in  which  his  body  was  in  the  grave,  or  only  on  the  third  day, 
shortly  before  the  resurrection,  etc.  Durandus  and  other  school- 
men, understood  the  matter  figuratively.    According  to  them,  7e- 
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BOB  was  not  in  bell  quoad  realem  prasentiam  (as  to  his  substance), 
but  ODly  quoad  effedum.     This  opinion  had  many  advocates. 

The  Protestant  theologians  since  the  Reformation  have  been  di- 
vided in  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

(a)  Luther  spoke  very  doubtfully  upon  the  subject,  and  was  un- 
willing to  determine  any  thing  decidedly.  He  agreed  at  first  with 
Hieronyrous  and  Gregory,  in  supposing  a  iimbus  pairuM  whither 
Christ  went.  But  whenever  he  mentioned  the  subject,  especially 
after  1533,  he  was  accustomed  to  remark,  that  Christ  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  Devil  and  of  hell,  whither  he  went  with  soal  and  body. 
This  induced  the  theologians,  who  adhered  strictly  to  every  partic- 
ular doctrine  of  Luther,  to  represent  the  descent  of  Ckrisi  to  hell 
as  his  victory  over  the  Devil ;  as  was  done  in  the  JFormula  ComcoT' 
di€B,  Art.  IX.  M.  Flaccius  had  represented  the  descent  to  hell  as 
belonging  to  the  state  of  humiliation.  But  they  represented  it  as 
belonging  to  the  state  of  exaltation,  and  declared  that  on  the  mo- 
ment of  the  resurrection,  Christ  repaired  to  hell,  with  soul  and  body, 
and  in  both  natures, — showed  himself  to  Satan  and  hell  as  victor, 
and  then  appeared  alive  upon  the  earth  at  day-break.  They  are 
not  so  unreasonable,  however,  as  to  demand  a  belief  in  all  their  dis- 
tinctions respecting  this  doctrine.  Hutter,  Baier,  Winkler,  Carp- 
zov,  and  others  held  these  views.  But  there  is  no  foundation  ibr 
them  in  the  Bible.  Some  of  the  ancient  creeds  say,  the  gates  of 
hell  (kingdom  of  the  dead)  trembled  at  his  approach;  e.  g.  the  Sir- 
mian  creed,  357. 

(b)  Beza  and  other  Reformers  understood  the  descent  of  Christ 
to  hell  to  mean  his  burial.  Russ  and  Rambach  among  the  Luther- 
ans assented  to  this  opinion.  It  is  false,  however  ;  for  descent  to 
hell,  in  the  sense  of  the  ancients,  does  not  refer  to  the  body  but  to 
the  soul ;  vid.  supra. 

(c)  Others  affirmed,  that  Christ  preached  the  gospel  in  Hades ; 
some  say,  to  the  believers  who  lived  before  his  advent ;  others,  to 
the  wicked  also,  and  that  such  as  submitted  to  him,  were  deliver- 
ed from  the  place  of  the  damned  ;  almost  like  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  ancients.  Even  Seiler  thinks  this  opinion  very  probable. 
He  supposes,  with  others,  that  both  the  body  and  soul  of  Christ 
were  in  Hades.  But  Flaccius,  Brentius,  Dreyer,  and  others  agree 
with  the  ancients,  that  only  the  soul  of  Christ  was  there,  while  his 
body  lay  in  the  grave.      But  these  differ  again  on  the  questXA, 
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whether  the  descent  to  hell  belongs  to  the  state  of  humiliation  or  ex- 
altation. 

(d)  Some  supposed,  as  Ihirandus  did,  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  understood  figuratively. 

(e)  Zdtner,  Baumgarten,  Coder,  and  others  returned  to  the  an- 
cient  opinion,  and  understood  ^drig  to  denote  in  general,  ike  place 
amd  amdUien  of  departed  spirits.  So  most  of  the  English  and  Ai^ 
BBttian  theologians. 

(/)  John  Aepinus,  (a  Lutheran  theologian  at  Hamburg,  of  the 
sixteenth  century,)  affirmed  that  Jesus  endured  in  hell  the  pains  of 
the  danmed,  and  therefore  accounted  his  descent  thither  as  belong- 
ing to  the  state  of  humiliation.  He  had  many  followers ;  though 
he  wa^not  the  first  who  advanced  this  opinion.*  Cardinal  Nicolaus 
of  Cksa  had  before  asserted  the  same  thing,  in  the  fifleenth  centu* 
ry;  and  also  many  Reformed  and  Lutheran  theologians  since  the 
sixteenth  century ;  as  John  Agricola,  Hunnius,  Brentius,  Cocceiua, 
and  Witsius. 

We  omit  the  mention  of  the  peculiar  hypotheses  of  some  other 
theologians. 

II.  Critical  obMrrftUoni,  aDd  a  reralt  from  what  hat  bMn  laid. 

Theologians  at  the  present  day  are  agreed,  for  the  most  part, 
that  this  question  is  one  of  minor  importance.     Some  have  often  af- 
firmed, that  the  passage,  1  Pet.  in.  did  not  relate  to  this  subject.     But 
an  the  other  explanations  given  are  forced  and  unnatural ;  and  the 
idea,  after  all,  is  scriptural ;  for  the  passage  Acts  ii.  cannot  be  explain- 
ed away.     According  to  the  passage,  1  Pet.  in.  the  soul  of  Christ  ac- 
tually went^  the  place  of  the  damned  (^i/Aaxij,  career  cecum)  in 
Hades,  and  there  preached  to  the  disembodied  spirits.    Until  the 
last  Judgment  the  souls  of  ail  the  deceased  are  in  Hades,  (i.  e.  they 
are  manes ^  disembodied,)  but  in  difierent  regions,  distant  from  each 
other  (i.  e.  in  vario  statu) ;   Luke  16:  19 — 31.     Christ,  then,  dur- 
ing his  continuance  there,  did  what  he  was  accustomed  to  do  while 
yet  on  the  earth  for  the  good  of  men  ;  he  tit5/rtic^e<^  those  who  need- 
ed instruction,  and  exhorted.     The  object  and  use  of  this  preachings 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  passage  in  Peter,  we  cannot  see  ;  since 
thoee  who  are  in  Hades  are  always  represented  by  Jesus,  the  apos* 
ties  and  Peter  himself,  as  fixed  in  their  destiny,  and  reserved  ta  ths 
day  of  Judgment ;  cf.  Luke  zvi. 
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It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  teacher  of  religion  to  my,  that  the 
phrase,  Christ  descended  to  hell,  teaches  ( i )  that  during  the  time 
in  which  the  body  of  Christ  lay  in  the  grave,  he  was  really  dead ; 
and  (2)  that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  in  the  same  unknown 
condition  and  place,  to  which  the  souls  of  all  the  deceased  go,  and 
where  they  continue  till  the  day  of  Judgment ;  (3)  that,  in  this  re* 
spect  also,  as  in  others,  he  was  like  men,  his  brethren,  and  that  (4) 
he  had  a  true  human  soul.  Acts  ii.  (5)  Peter  assures  us  that  Christ 
did  this  for  the  good  of  men, — he  preached  to  the  departed  spirits. 
The  nature  of  this  preaching,  its  particular  object  and  censequemceSf 
what  he  intended  to  effect,  and  did  actually  effect  by  it,— ^re  entire- 
ly unknown  to  us,  as  many  other  things  which  pertain  to  the  iovist- 
ble  kingdom  of  spirits.  When  we  ourselves  shall  belong  to  thai  in* 
visible  kingdom,  and  probably  not  till  then,  we  shall  receive  nore 
perfect  information  respecting  this  subject,  if  it  can  be  useful  for  us 
to  have  it. 


^97.  History  of  Christ  considered  as  a  man^  in  his  state  of  erdtta- 

tion  or  perfection.  §§  97 — ^99,  incL 


I.  Oftbe  rMurrectUm  of  Chrltt. 


(1)  The  vivification  and  resurrection  of  the  man  Jesus  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  pars  status  ^exaltationis^  but  terminus  a  quo^  as 
some  theologians  have  justly  remarked.  So  his  conception  was  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  the  sUte  of  humiliation.  The  state  of  exaltaiioK, 
strictly  speaking,  commences  with  the  ascension  of  Christ.  The 
events  which  preceded  were  merely  preparatory. 

(2)  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  frequently  ascribed  in  Scripture 
to  the  Father,  AcU  2:  24,  32.  3:  15.  Vid.  other  texts,  Moms  p. 
174,  §  1,  not.  Jetus,  however,  frequently  ascribes  it  to  himself,  as 
the  Son  of  God,  John  10:  18,  coll.  2:  19,  **  I  have  power  («Soi;o/av) 
to  take  my  life  again.''  He  had  this  power,  inasmuch  as  he  acted 
in  common  with  the  Father,  and,  as  Messiah,  had  received  power 
irom  the  Father  adequate  to  this  purpose. 

(3)  The  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  the  third  day^  is 
to  be  deduced  entirely  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  in  the  New 
Testament     The  genuineness  of  these  histories,  and  the  entire 
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eredMHiy  of  the  accounts  contaiDed  in  them,  are  here  presoppoaed. 
Oa  these  groaads  we  may  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  fact  even 
if  no  inspiration  is  admitted ;  vid.  ^§  6,  8.  The  following  circum- 
stances deserve  notice :  viz., 

(a)  The  disciples  of  Jesus  had  always  expected  that  he  would 
establish  a  visible  kingdom  upon  earth.  They  had  never  under- 
stood and  always  perverted,  what 'be  frequently  said  to  them  respect- 
ing bis  death  and  resurrection.  When,  therefore,  his  death  took 
place,  they  did  not  believe  that  he  would  actually  rise  again  ;  vid. 
John  SMh  9,  coll.  vs.  24,  25.  Accordingly,  they  were  so  incredu- 
kms  on  this  subject,  that  they  regarded  the  first  information  of  the 
(act  which  they  received,  as  fabulous  and  unworthy  of  credit,  Luke 
24:11,  coll.  vs.  22 — ^24.  Gregory  the  Great  remarks  justly  and 
happily :  ditbiiaium  est  ab  iUiSy  ne  dubitaretur  a  nobis, 

(b)  Afier  this  event  Jesus  appeared  frequently  to  his  apostles  and 
bis  other  disciples.  Ten  different  appearances  have  been  noticed 
by  some  writers  in  the  Evangelists.  At  these  times,  he  conversed 
with  his  disciples,  and  gave  them  such  palpable  demonstrations  of 
his  resurrection,  that  none  of  them  could  longer  doubt  respecting 
the  fact ;  vid.  the  last  chapters  of  the  gospels,  and  particularly  John 
%:21,  and  Acts  1:  2,  3.  10:  41.  Some,  at  first,  regarded  his  ap- 
peanmce,  to  be  that  of  a  dead  man  with  a  shadowy  body,  such  as  was 
believed  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ;    very  much  the  same 

\  >3  io  Homer  and  Virgil.  So  Thomas,  in  John  20:  25,  sq.  For  this 
reason,  Jesus  ate  with  them,  and  allowed  them  to  handle  him,  John 
in. 

(c)  Thenceforward,  they  were  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
i     fesorrection,  that  they  never  were,  or  could  be  persuaded  to  doubt 

respecting  it.  They  spake  of  it,  ailer  the  final  departure  of  Christ 
from  the  earth,  as  an  established  fact,  which  was  universally  admit- 
ted. They  proclaimed  it  publicly  at  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  was 
condenned,  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  other  tribunals ;  nor  could 
toy  one  convince  them  of  the  contrary.  Acts  2:  24,  32.  4:  8 — 13. 
III.  X.  xin.  1  Cor.  15:  5,  sq.  1  Pet.  1:  21. 

(d)  No  solid  historical  objection  has  been  ever  brought  against 
fhis  event ;  nor  has  any  ground  been  alleged  sufiicient  to  convict 
the  apostles  of  imposture ;  because  the  data  for  such  proof  are 
wanting.  The  event  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  true,  until  the 
contrary  can  be  proved  by  historical  reasons,  or  until  the  witnesses 
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can  be  convicted  of  untruth.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  have 
ten  been  challenged  to  produce  a  single  example  of  a  history  so  i 
attested  as  that  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  followed  too  by  s 
important  consequences  both  among  cultiyated  and  ruder  natii 
which  has  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  false  and  fictitious.  But  8 
an  example,  they  have  never  been  able  to  produce.  It  is  worth 
notice,  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  whole  history  of  the  apostles, 
any  of  the  most  enlightened  enemies  of  Christianity,  even 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  undertook  to  say,  that  Christ  had  not 
en ;  although  they  hated  the  apostles  so  much  as  to  abuse  and  i 
demn  them.  At  that  time,  no  one  ventured  seriously  to  question 
fact  The  grave  was  watched  ;  the  frightened  guards  brought 
news  of  what  had  happened  to  the  Sanhedrim,  and  were  bribei 
give  out,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  bad  stolen  his  corpse,  Matt 
11 — 13.  Incredible  as  this  story  was,  still  many  of  the  Jews  at  l 
believed  it,  as  Matthew  declares,  v.  15,  of  the  same  Chapter. 

To  this  latter  supposition,  the  Wolfenb.  Ungenannte  has  enl 
ly  assented,  in  his  work,  Vom  Zweclc  JesUy  and  in  the  fragnM 
'  Ueber  die  Auferstehungsgeschichte  Jesu,'  which  Lessing  publ 
ed  in  his  ''  Beytragcn  zijr  Geschichte  und  Literatur,"  B.  4,  Vi 
He  looks  up  all  possible  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  which 
Evangelists  have  given  of  miuute  circumstances ;  although  t 
would  not  be  sufficient,  even  if  well  grounded,  to  render  the  I 
historically  suspicious.  Vid.  Dcederlein,  Fragmente  und  Antifi 
mente,  2  Thle.  Niirnberg,  1781  ;  Semler's  '  Beantwortung/ 
ed.  1780 ;  Michselis,  Auferstehungsgeschichte  Jesu,  Halle,  1? 
Among  the  ancient  writers,  see  Ditten,  Wahrheit  der  christlici 
Religion  auf  der  Auferstehungsgeschichte  Jesu,  u.  s.  w ;  and  St 
lok,  Gerichtliches  Verhor  der  Zeugen  fur  u.  s.  w. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  render  this  history  suspicious,  fr 
the  fact,  that  Jesus  did  not  publicly  shew  himself  afler  his  resurr 
tion,  and  did  not  appear  to  his  enemies.  Some  reply,  that  it  d 
not  follow  firom  the  silence  of  the  evangelists  that  he  did  not.  J 
Peter  says  expressly,  that  he  appeared  ov  navxl  tw  ilaaJ,  akX — ij 
(the  disciples).  Acts  10  :  40,  41.  What  object,  now,  would  hi 
been  answered  by  this  public  appearance  ?  Those  who  had  not  1 
fore  received  him  as  Messiah,  would  have  rejected  him  anew ;  i 
even  although  they  should  efiect  nothing  by  it,  they  would  still  hi 
given  out  the  whole  thing  as  an  imposition.    And  suppose  the  wh 
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popalace  had  believed ;  they  might  have  commenced  dangerous  in- 

Dorations,  and  made  arrangements  to  establish  Christ  as  an  earthly 

king.     Cf.  John  6 :  15.     Those  who  had  no  taste  or  capacity  for 

the  spiritaal  kingdom  of  Christ,  would  no  more  have  belieyed  in 

him,  or  firmly  and  faithfully  adhered  to  him,  afler  he  had  appeared 

to  them,  raised  from  the  dead,  and  had  himself  preached  to  them, 

than  before,  when  he  also  preached  to  them  in  person,  and  wrought 

the  greatest  miracles  before  them  ;  so  that  he  himself  would  have 

foond  the  truth  of  what  is  said,  Luke  16  :  31. 

Persons  have  not  been  wanting  who  have  considered  the  account 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  allegorical.     Semler  supposed  that 
Christ  did  noi  physically  rise  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  life  which 
is  ascribed  to  him  is  spiritual  life,  in  heaven  and  in  the  hearts  of 
meD.    Others  suppose  that  he  did  not  actually  die  upon  the  cross, 
bat  that  he  lived  in  private  among  his  friends,  for  a  considerable 
time  afler  his  crucifixion,  and  then  disappeared.     They  suppose  that 
when  his  side  was  pierced,  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  from  which  he  was 
rerived  by  the  evaporation  of  the  spices  in  the  tomb ; — without 
thinking,  that  even  if  he  had  survived  the  crucifixion,  this  evapora- 
tioD  in  a  confined  cave  would  necessarily  have  suffocated  him.     Spi- 
noza says  somewhere,  that  the  resurrection  and  ascension  were  not 
eroDts  which  took  place  in  the  material  world,  but  in  the  moral 
world,  i.  e.  they  are  fictions, — ancient  Christian  fables, — which  how- 
ever had  great  moral  consequences.     Many  modern  writers,  and 
eren  some  theologians  have  adopted  this  opinion.     Dr.  Paulus  rather 
inclioes  to  it,  in  his  Comments  on  the  Evangelists. 

(4)  The  necessity  and  importance  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  positive  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  is  so  regarded  by  Christ,  and  in  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament. Morus  p.  175,  sq.  ^  3. 

(a)  The  apostles  always  represent  this  as  a  fundamental  truth  of 

the  Christian  faith.     The  (!}q){>Tj  dyyiXoig,  he  showed  himself  alive 

to  his  messengers,  i.  e.  disciples,  is  mentioned  as  a  fundamental 

troth,  1  Tim.  3:  16,  coll.  Rom.  10:  9.     The  apostles  were  called 

fiipTVpfg  apaaraaitog  Xqiotov,  Acts  1:  22.     Paul  therefore  says, 

that  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  we  can  have  no  hope  of  resurrection, 

ud  oor  whole  faith  in  him  is  unfounded,  1  Cor.  15:  14,  17,  coll.  vs. 

5 — 7.     For  the  instructions  of  Christ  are  attested  and  confirmed  as 

eertain  and  divine,  only  by  the  resurrection;  cf.  1  Pet.  1:  3, and 

Moms  p.  176,  n.  6. 
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(b)  All  the  apostles  agree,  that  Christ,  by  his  remnrection  re- 
ceived the  seal  and  sanction  of  God,  as  the  great  prophet  and 
Saviour,  constituted  by  him.     He  himself  had  clainied  to  be  the 
Messiah ;  but  his  death  seemed  to  frostrate  every  hope ;  TkU  Luke 
24:20,21.     His  resurrectioo,  however,  rendered  this  belief  Aiore 
sure  and  unwravering.     His  disciples  now  saw,  that  he  was  the  per- 
son whom  he  claimed  to  be.     They  were  compelled  to  conclude  that 
God  would  not,  by  such  a  distinguished  miracle^  authorize  and  sop* 
port  an  impostor,  who  merely  pretended  to  be  a  divine  meflsenger. 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact,  that  he  himself  had  prophesied,  that  be 
should  rise  in  three  days,  Luke  18:  33.    John  10:  17.    The  accoiD- 
plishment  of  this  prophecy  proves  that  Christ  did  not  teach  in  hii 
own  name,  but  as  the  messenger  of  God ;    as  he  oflen  said.  Jobs 
Till.— X.    The  following  are  the  most  important  texts  relating  U> 
this  point :  viz.    Rom.  1:  4.  Acts  17:  31.  1  Tim.  3:  16.     Thepti- 
sage  Ps.  2:  7,  "  thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee/' 
is  oflen  referred  in  the  New  Testament  directly  to  the  resurrectioB. 
**  I  have  declared  thee  (by  raising  thee  to  life)  on  this  day  (the  dij 
of  the  resurrectbn)  to  be  the  Messiah."  Acts  13:  33^  34. 

n.  Tbt  uoemion  oTChriflt. 

(1)  Jesus  spent  forty  days  on  earth  after  his  resurrection,  inc^ 
der  to  render  his  disciples  more  sure  of  the  fact,  to  teach  them  maoj 
important  things,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  discharge  of  their  pab> 
lie  office ;  vid.  the  last  chapters  of  the  Evangelists,  and  Acts  i.  At 
terwards,  he  was  removed  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  These 
abodes  are  situated  in  regions  invisible  to  men,  at  a  distance  from 
the  earth,  and  inaccessible  to  us,  while  we  continue  here.  Tbey 
cannot  be  better  described,  than  by  the  word  heaven,  which  almost 
all  people  and  languages  have,  and  which  the  sacred  writers  fi^ 
quently  employ.  As  they  use  it,  it  denotes  the  place  of  the  highest 
sanctuary  of  God,  i.  e.  the  place  where  the  Omnipresent  Being  re- 
veals himself  with  peculiar  glory  ;  cf  John  14:  2,  3. 

Jesus  was  taken  up  from  earth  in  view  of  his  apostles,  and  borne 
hence  {fniigOij^  anXriq)Ot}  iig  ovgapov),  Acts  {:  9 — 11.  1  Pet  S: 
22.  Heb.  9:  10, 11, 24.  He  ascended  from  Bethany  on  the  Mu  of  Ol- 
ives, Luke  24:  51.  He  predicted  his  ascension  to  his  disciples; 
John  6:  62.  14:  2,  3.  This  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  resurrectioo,  is 
enumerated  among  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  1  TiiB.S: 
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16  {ipiXn9^fj  ip  doi^),  1  Pet.  3:  22.  He  taught  his  disciples  to 
find  in  all  these  events,  confirmation  of  his  declarations,  and  joy  and 
consolation.  As  he  had  risen,  the  first  that  arose  firom  the  dead, 
and  had  been  translated  to  heaven ;  they  too  should  one  day  arise, 
and  be  glorified,  if  they  reposed  faith  and  confidence  in  him.  They 
should  be  with  him,  where  he  was,  at  home,  in  the  house  of  his  fa- 
ther; etc 

Note.  Some  modem  writen  have  endeaToiired  to  awaken  eufpicion  re- 
fpeetingthe  doctrine  of  the  aaceniion  of  Chriit,  from  the  fact,  that  Matthew, 
Lake,  and  John  do  not  expressly  narrate  this  history  of  the  ascension  in  their 
(oepeto,  as  Mark  does  in  his,  and  as  Luke  does  in  the  Acta.  But  they  conld 
not  hare  been  ignorant  or  doubtful  respecting  this  event,  any  more  than  the 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  since  Jesus  had  mentioned  it  in  his 
early  insTmetions,  according  to  John  6:  62,  and  had  frequently  alluded  to  it 
afterwards.  The  writings  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  writ- 
ten by  Lake,  show  how  universal  was  the  belief  of  this  event  among  the  first 
CbristUn  teachers.  And  bow  could  these  two  have  been  exceptions  ?  Vid. 
the  Essays,  "  Warom  haben  iiicht  alle  Evangelisten  die  Himmelfahrt  Christi 
ansdrflcklich  miterzahlt  ?  in  Flatt's  Magazin,  StOck8,TQbingen,  1802,  Nam.  2. 

(2)  According  to  the  clear  declarations  of  the  New  Testament, 
Christ  lives  in  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  as  a  true  man;  cf.  Acts  1: 
11.  17:  31.  Heb.  9:  10,  sq.  Vid.  his  appearances  in  the  Acts. 
But  the  saints  in  heaven  do  not  have  a  gross,  feeble,  perishable 
body,  like  the  human  body  which  we  possess  upon  the  earth  ;  but  a 
more  perfect,  imperishable,  glorified  body  ;  very  much  like  that  of 
the  gods  of  Homer  and  the  Grecians ;  1  Cor.  xv.  coll.  §  152.  Now 
Jesus  received  such  a  body  in  heaven,  as  we  shall  one  day  receive  ; 
Phil.  3:  21 ; — acSjua  doln^  (i.  e.  ivdolov)  avtov,  which  our  present 
earthly  body  (awfca  tanfipoiOiwg)  will  in  fiiture  resemble.  The 
same  doctrine  is  carried  out,  1  Cor.  15:  42 — 53.  As  inhabitants  of 
earth,  men  have  a  mortal  body,  like  Adam  ;  as  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
a  refined  and  immortal  body,  like  Christ,  the  second  Adorn,  Christ, 
howeyer,  did  not  receive  this  body  immediately  on  his  resurrection  ; 
bot  when  he  became  an  inhabitant  of  heaven.  During  the  forty 
days  which  succeeded  his  resurrection,  he  ate  and  drank  with  his 
disciples ; — ^actions  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  heavenly  bodies. 
He  bore,  too,  on  his  body  the  scars  and  marks  of  the  crucifixion. 
Some  few  have  supposed,  that  he  then  possessed  a  spiritual  body, 
firom  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words,  ^vgmv  utmlHOnivrnv,  John 
20:  19,  26.     The  declaration  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  he 
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offers  to  God,  as  High-priest,  his  own  Uood,  in  the  Holy  of  holies^ 
shows  that  the  same  Jesus,  who  according  to  the  divine  decree  died 
on  the  earth  for  our  good,  now  lives  in  Heaven ;  and  that  we  may 
always  rejoice  in  the  happy  consequences  of  his  sacrifice ;  Heb.  9: 
14, 34,  sq. 

Note.  The  dinpute  relative  to  tlie  Lord's  Sopper  hos  occasioned  mach 
controversy  since  the  sixttienth  century,  respecting  the  (hiuupresem€€  €f  tks 
6oJy  of  Christ,  which  was  asnerted  by  many  Lutheran  theologians.  But  the 
doctrine  de  omniprtsentia  or  vbiqtutate  of  thu  human  body  of  Christ,  is  a  mere 
hypothesis  of  some  theologians,  without  any  sure  scriptural  support.  Indeed, 
those  divine  attributes,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  predicat- 
ed of  Body  in  greneral,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  body  of  Christ,  although  it  be 
glorified.  Besides,  we  are  expressly  assured,  that  we  shall  in  fntn re  receive 
a  body  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  heaVenly  body  of  Christ,  Phil.  3:  SI.  1  Cor. 
15:  49.  Finally,  this  doctrine  is  not  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  Lntheraa 
doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper;  vid.  infraj  respecting  this  doctrine. 

(3)  There  has  always  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tion, How  long  Christ,  as  a  man,  will  continue  in  heaven,  and  when,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  he  will  return  and  visibly  reappear  on  the 
earth.  Christ  himself  has  promised  no  other  nisibk  return,  than 
that  at  the  end  of  the  world,  as  the  Judge  of  men.  For  hie  napov- 
Ota  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  and  punish  his  enemies,  is  a  figurative 
mode  of  speech,  like  the  advenins  Dei  so  often  spoken  of  by  the 
prophets.  But  many  of  the  early  Christians,  who  were  inclined  to 
Judaism,  and  expected  the  establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  ex- 
plained many  texts  in  accordance  with  such  an  opinion,  although 
there  is  not  one  passage  in  all  the  writings  of  the  apostles  distinctly 
in  fiivor  of  it.  The  apostles  always  supposed,  that  Christ  would  re- 
main in  heaven  until  the  end  of  the  world,  (during  the  whole  time 
of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,)  and  not  visibly  returw  until 
that  time  ;  although  they  did  not  undertake  to  determine  how  kmg 
this  period  would  continue ;  vid.  Acts  I:  11.  1  Thess.  I:  10,  eoll.  3 
Thess.  II.  sq. 

Here  belongs  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  speech  of  Peter, 
Acts  3:  20, 21,  which  has  been  so  often  misunderstood  and  refeired 
to  the  restoration  of  all  things.  ''  Grod  has  caused  the  joyfol  tines 
of  the  New  Testament  to  appear  {maipol  dva^v^i(»g,  cf  2  Cor.  %: 
2),  and  has  sent  Jesus  Christ,  whom  now  the  heaven  hath  again  f^ 
ceived,  or  still  retains,  as  long  as  this  happy  period  of  the  Nem  7W- 
iammi  (the  new  dispensation  upon  the  earth)  shaU  eomiinm.**    H^N^ 
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Iheo,  is  BO  promise  that  Christ  will  return  to  iband  an  earthly  king* 
dom,^^^'iaa^a&,  when  spoken  of  a  place,  always  means,  accord- 
ing to  a  Greek  idiom,  that  the  place  receives  or  retains  any  one.  So 
all  the  ancient  interpreters,  %Jbd  Beza,  who  denied  the  omnipresence 
of  the  body  of  Christ  from  this  passage.  For  this  reason  the  Lu- 
theran theologians  have  preferred  to  refer  diiaa&a^  to  Christ — 
Tlie  x^voi  ttnoKuraotttaitag  are  the  times  of  the  New  Testament 
lika  29OP0$  diogOciaiotg,  Heb.  9: 10 ;  vid.  v.  20. — And  ixQ^  signi- 
iee  Q0(  until,  but  c/tun,  whiUy  during;  axgig  ar^fngov  xaXthM, 
Heb.  3:  13.     Vid.  Emesti,  Program,  ad  h.  I.  in  Opusc.  Theol.  p. 

■ 

Nolt.  It  was  intended  to  teach  men  by  this  event,  to  reg^ard  Christ,  oven 
in  his  faoman  natare,  as  henceforth  standingr  in  the  closest  connexion  with 
O^^'-'^m  IB  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  supreme  felicity  and  power,  and 
u  thA  Ruler  and  Lord,  whose  agency  and  influence  were  unlimited.  The 
deaeription  of  God,  as  dwelling  in  heaven,  sujrg«tts  the  idea  of  his  supremacy 
over  all  the  inhabitants  and  events  of  the  world,  his  controling  providence, 
boundless  reign,  and  perfect  enjoyment.    Morusp.  177.  not.  eztr. 


§  98.  Wherein  (he  heavenly  glory  or  majesty  of  Christy  as  a 
iRon,  consists ;  and  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  kingdom  and  dominion 
of  Christ, 

I.  Scriptural  deaif nation  of  the  glorj  of  Cbritt. 

The  imperfection  and  inferiority,  which  Christ  had  voluntarily 

iSBumied  during  his  life  upon  earth,  ceased  immediately  on  his  as- 

eensioB.     He  now  became,  even  as  a  man,  immortal  and  blessed  ; 

Rom.  6:  9,  10.  Heb.  7:  16, 25.     Even  in  his  human  nature  he  was 

raised  by  God  to  a  very  illustrious  dignity ;  John  17: 5  (So^a,  Soiaa^ 

Oiinu)^  Acts  2:  33—36.    Eph.  1:  20,  sq.    Col.  1:  17.  "Opofiu  vnig 

uMf  SMOfta,  Phil.  2:  9, 10.     He  is  entitled  to  honor  from  every  being, 

ereo  from  the  higher  intelligences,  Heb.  1:  6.  Phil.  2: 9,  10 ;  since 

he  is  henceforth  raised  in  glory  and  majesty  above  all,  1  Pet.  3:  22. 

Hence  a  kingdom  is  ascribed  to  him,  over  which  he  reigns  in  hesT- 

eo.     He  is  called  King,  and  divinely  appointed  Lord;  6  Kvgio^^ 

Acu  2:  36 ;  and  Kvgiog  dolnq^  especially  by  Pad,  1  Cor.  2:  8  (i.  e. 
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the  glorious,  adorable  Lord,  "rtasn  ^1:5!} ,  Ps.  24:  7,  8).  In  Heb.  1: 
9,  Paul  applies  to  Christ  the  passage,  Ps.  45:  8, ''  God  hath  anoint- 
ed  thee  with  the  oil  of  joy  above  thy  fellows,"  i.  e.  God  honors  thee 
more,  and  gives  thee  more  privileges,  than  all  the  partners  of  thy  dig- 
nity,—the  other  kings,  or  sons  of  God. 

Note.  Varioas  other  appellations  are  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to 
Christ,  descriptive  partly  of  his  sapremacy,  and  partly  of  his  care  for  the 
Cboreh,  ts  its  head.  Among  these  are  the  following ;  tis.  K£ftd»t,  the  Chrie- 
tian  charch  being  oflen  compared  with  a  ^0^y,  Epb.  1:  22, 23.  5:83;  «i^t 
vuirihUt  2  Cor.  11:2;  and  vvfupiosj  John  3:  29.  Also  the  appellation  of  a  Mkep- 
kerdf  and  the  comparisons  taken  from  it,  John  10:  12.  So  Christ  is  called,  by 
Paul,  irotfUva  rbv  fiiyav,  Heb.  13:  20,  and  affxnrotfjnllvj  I  Pet.  5:  4.  This  is  a 
Tery  honorable  appellation,  since  kings  were  called  shepkerdsby  the  Hebrews, 
Ps.  80:  2,  sq ;  like  the  noifUves  lawy  of  Homer.  We  most  understand,  bow- 
ever,  by  this  appellation  a  pastoral  prinet^  such  perhaps  as  Abraham  wae,  and 
the  orientalists  frequently  were ; — the  proprietor  and  owner  of  the  herds,  who 
had  servants  in  his  employment,  as  under  shepherds. 

■ 

II.  Ths  Nators  and  •ztsnt  ofth*  kiofdon  of  niritt,tlM  admioittratioa  of  his  istfa  wkieh  hs 

carriM  on  froin  heaven. 

Cf  Nossselt,  Diss.  ''  de  Christo  homine  regnante,"  Opusc.  Tom. 
II.,  Halle,  1773  ;  and  the  programm,  *'  De  Christo  ad  dextram  Dei 
sedente,"  p.  10,  sq.  Halle,  1787.  There  are  some  good  remarks, 
together  with  many  very  unfounded  ones,  in  Dr.  Eckermann's  Essay, 
Ueber  die  Begrifie  vom  Reiche  und  der  Wiederkunft  Christi,  in  his 
Theologischen  Beytragen,  B.  II.  St.  1.  Altona,  1791,  8va  Moms 
treats  this  subject  admirably,  p.  178,  sq. 

(1)  The  terms  which  signify  rv/^f,  are  sometimes  used  figura- 
tively, and  denote  9i  joyful  situation,  happy  and  honorable  in  am  im- 
eontmon  degree, — freedom,  independence,  authority,  in  short,  every 
kind  of  distinguished  happiness  and  welfare.  Thus  the  Stoic  para- 
dox: "  omnem  sapientem  rr^nare,  sive  C55e  r^^em ;''  and  Cicero: 
**  dim  cum  regnare  existimabamur."  In  this  sense,  Christians  are 
called  kings,  1  Pet.  2:  9.  Rev.  1:  6.  They  are  said  avpfiaailiVHP 
roj>  XQtct^,  to  share  with  Christ  the  royal  privileges,  2  Tim.  2:  1%, 
In  the  parallel  passage,  Rom.  8:  17,  they  are  said  avvSolaa^imk, 
They  are  said,  also,  nkfigoi^oftiTv  fiandelav,  Matt.  25:  34 ;  and  /}a«- 
iliviip  h  Ciu^,  Rom.  5:  17.  Accordingly,  when  Christ  is  aaid  !• 
reign,  his  life  in  heaven  may  be  intended.  But  this  phrase  applied 
to  him,  is  not  confined  to  this  meaning ;  it  signifies  somdhing  ha 
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r  great  and  elerated  than  all  this ;  as  will  appear  from  the  fi4- 
ig  remarks. 

2)  The  kingdom  of  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Testament,  is  of  ?ery  wide  extent. 

L  It  extends  o?er  e?ery  thing  in  all  the  universe.  "  All  power, 
eaven  and  on  earth  is  given  to  me/'  Matt.  28:  18.  *0  naii^g 
m  iidwxiv  iig  xtHgaq  avxov,  «.  t.  X,  John  13:  3.  God  exalted 
even  as  a  roan,  above  every  thing  which  is  great  and  powerfbl 
e  material  and  spiritual  world,  in  order  that  he  might  rule  over 
I ;  and  subjected  to  him  even  the  different  orders  and  classes 
lod  and  bad  spirits.  Christ  reigns  over  them  as  Lord,  Phil .  2 
II.  Eph.  1:  20,  21.  Col.  1:  15—17.  Heb.  1:  4—14.  1  Pet.  3: 
Tbe  ground  and  object  of  such  an  extensive  rule  is  this : 
re  are  many  things  both  in  the  material  and  spiritual  world 
h  cerate  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  men.  Now  if 
are  to  be  peculiarly  the  subjects  over  whom  Christ  is  to  reign, 
ing ;  if  to  promote  their  welfare  and  to  shield  them  from  all 
I ;  if  lo  punish  his  own  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  his  king- 
and  to  bless  and  reward  his  followers,  are  to  be  his  peculiar 
ITU  ; — he  most  be  able  to  control  all  these  other  objects.  For, 
I.  The  reign  or  government  of  Jesus,  as  Christ  or  Messiah,  has 
Atipal  respect  to  the  human  race.  He  exerts  his  authority  on 
out  of  men,  and  for  their  advantage.  This  kingdom  is  two- 
viz. 

a)  Regnum  sensu  latiori.  Since  the  time  when  Christ  was  re- 
d  into  heaven  (Eph.  1:20),  he  has  reigned  over  aU  men, 
her  they  know  and  honor  him,  or  not ;  i.  e.  he  provides  for 
all  that  spiritual  welfare,  and  true  happiness  of  which  they  are 
Ue.  He  received  from  the  Father  right  and  power  over  the 
an  race,  John  17:  2.  Matt.  28:  18.  Eph.  1:  10.  2  Pet.  2:  1. 
h)  Regnum  sensu  strictiori  sive  angustiori,  extends  over  his 
hippers,  who  know  and  love  him;  over  the  whole  society 
lije/a,  V?^p)  of  those  who  are  united  not  by  external  power  and 
)o)9ion,  but  by  the  power  of  truth  and  by  instruction.  This 
nanity  is  therefore  called,  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  fiaatXila 
sive  ovgavoVf  Eph.  6:  5.  Col.  1:  13.  Over  this  community, 
cercfses  the  most  special  watchfulness  and  care.  Its  members, 
I  faithfully  devoted  and  obedient  to  him,  are  his  ngoffaza  tdw. 
foundation  was  laid  and  the  beginning  made  in  this  commn- 
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uiiy,  during  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth.  From  the  time  of  John  it 
suffered  ▼iolence,  Malt.  11:  12.  But  the  beginning  wis  aowU,  and, 
in  cooipariaoo  with  what  afterwards  took  place,  unobaerTed  by  the 
great  multitude ;  ov%  igxixM  fiita  nagartigfiaiiag,  Luke  17:  20. 
This  kingdom  was  not  extended  and  widened  till  after  the  ucen- 

sioo. 

(3)  The  manner  in  which  Christ  governs  or  rules  his  kingdoBi. 
He  reigns  as  aoirijp,  Eph.  5:  23 — 29. 

A.  Now,  during  .the  continuance  of  the  present  slate  of  tbi 
world, 

(a)  By  instruction  in  the  truth,  John  18:  37.     At  hb  departms 
from  the  world,  he  committed  this  instruction  to  his  disciples,  wai 
especially  to  his  apostles  as  his  ambassadors,  that  they  might  coa* 
municate  it  every  where,  without  regard  to  nation  or  kindred,  Matt.  ; 
28:  18 — 20.     It  was  to  be  more  extensively  diffused  and  wideif  ^ 
propagated  by  means  of  other  teachers,  appointed  by  the  aposds  ^ 
under  the  guidance  and  authority  of  Christ,  Eph.  4:  II,  15, 16i   '. 
Accordingly  in  the  passages  mentioned,  Paul  derives  the  qualificir 
tions  and  the  ministry  (xig^Q,  xaglaiAOLxa)  of  teachers  from  Chriik 
himself;  as  Christ  also  himself  does,  John  10:  1,  sq. 

(h)  By  that  support,  help,  and  assistance  which  he  impsrts  to  bii 
Church, — his  special  concern  in  its  extension,  and  the  fraatmioa 
of  the  designs  of  its  enemies.  Matt.  28:  20.  1  Cor.  15:  25, 98. 1 
John  4:  4.  5:  4,  5. 

Note.  All  the  hindrances  which  stand  in  the  waj  of  th«  ezttmiMi  tf 
Chrifltianitji  and  the  aacceu  of  the  degignn  of  Christ  to  promote  hviMUi  lHp> 
pioess,  are  frequently  called,  ^x^^)  X^iorov,  This  term  is  borrowed  hm 
Ps.  110:  2.  Moras  has  enamerated  these  hindrances,  as  preMBtod  in  tk 
Scriptures,  p.  180,  sq.  §  6.  Christ  has  already  removed  these  hindrmaessiat 
measure;  he  is  consUntly  diminishing  them,  and  at  the  end  of  th«  prasMl 
dispensation,  will  have  entirely  sarmoanted  them.  Ps.  110:  1,2.  1  Cor.  !&& 
Morus  p.  181,  sq.  §  7. 

B.  In  future,  when  the  present  state  of  the  world  shall  oeaae  (H 
which  time  the  greatest  revolutions  will  take  place  in  the  whole  oii- 
verse,  2  Pet.  3:  7,  10—13).  Then,  and  not  before,  will  ChrisI  eic 
hibit  himself  in  all  his  glory,  as  Lord  of  the  human  race.  Paul  saji 
expressly,  that  all  the  glory  of  Christ  is  not  now  displayed,  Heb.  %t 
8.  Col.  3:  3,  4.  For  all  have  not  yet  acknowledged  him  as  Loid, 
and  his  enemies  have  still  power  to  harm.    But  then  his  l^ory  wil 
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become  risiUe,  1  Cor.  15: 26, 27.  Heb.  10: 13.  Christ  will  solemn- 
Ij  and  Tisiblj  reappear  on  the  earth,  Acts  1:  11.  1  Thess.  4:  16. 
2  Pet  3:  10,  13.  Heh.  9:  28.  Col.  3:  4.  He  will  raise  the  dead, 
John  6:  21 — ^23.  Matt.  xxr.  He  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
detd  and  the  living,  I  Cor.  15:  26,  27.  Rom.  14:  10.  Phil.  2:  10 ; 
and  will  allot  rewards  and  punishments,  John  5:  21 — ^28,  27,  sq. 
Matt.  zzT.  Acts  17:  31.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  aniver- 
aalftj  of  Christ's  kingdom,  he  will  judge,  not  Christians  only,  but  all 
WOOL  on  fhe  passages  above  cited,  and  Acts  17:  31.  Rom.  2: 6,  7. 
Bot  the  tinte  of  this  Judgment  is  unknown,  and  was  so  even  to  the 
apoBtles,  1  Theas.  5:  1,  sq.  coll.  2  Thess.  2:  3.  Many  of  the  early 
Chnsdans,  however,  appear  to  have  supposed  that  it  was  near  at 
hmady  a«d  was  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  which  was  also  called  nagovaia  Xgiatov,  For  the  Jews 
believed  that  the  temple  would  stand  until  the  end  of  the  world,  Ps. 
78:  00.  Bnt  the  apostles  never  adopted  er  favored  this  opinion ; 
fid.  Tbeas.  tU  supra. 

(4)  Some  farther  observations  on  the  waturt  and  coniinuimu  of 
tlie  governnient  which  Christ  as  a  man  administers  in  heaven. 

{a)  The  goTemment  of  Christ  is  described  by  himself  and  his 
aposdes  as  being  not  external  and  temporal,  but  spiritual^  conduct- 
ed principally  by  means  of  his  religion,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  power  which  attends  it ; — aXti&ii(ft  John  18:  37  ;  or 
^fiteth  Ephes.  5:  26  ;  vid.  No.  3.  This  fact  excludes  and  refutes 
.  the  objection,  that  Christ  designed  to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom, 
^99;  and  it  firnstrates  the  hopes  of  the  Chiliasts,  who,  agreeably 
to  Jewish  prejudices,  are  expecting  such  a  kingdom  yet  to  come. 

(6)  This  government  which  Jesus  administers,  as  a  man,  is  not 
aatoral  to  him,  or  one  which  he  attains  by  birth,  but  acquired.  He 
leeenred  it  from  his  Father  as  a  reward  for  his  sufferings,  and  for 
his  ftathfaf  performance  of  the  whole  work,  and  discharge  of  aH  the 
offices,  entrusted  to  him  by  God  for  the  good  of  men.  'Eji^uglO" 
ar  o  «vrc^  ovofia,  and ^^  a  ovtow  VTifginpo^ae,  PhiL  2:  9,  "  We 
lee  Jeant,  after  he  had  endured  death,  crowned  with  gk>ry  and  hon- 
or," eic.  Heb.  2c  9,  10.  The  Father  is  described  as  vnotaSa^ 
Xi^iot^  nu9tu,  1  Cor.  15:  24,  27.  Acts  2:  31--36,  the  discourses 
of  JeaoB  in  John  17:  5.  Matt.  11:  27,  sq.  28:  18,  also  many  of  the 
texts  which  speak  of  his  sitting  ai  the  right  hand  of  God,  ^  99. 
had,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  frequently  makes  ose,  in  ^iMion 
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to  this  subject,  of  the  word  tiXiim&iipah  which  is  applied  literalljr  to 
the  reward  of  victors.     He  explains  the  idea  in  a  ?ery  intelligible 
manner,  Heb.  5:  8.     Christ  learned  by  his  sufferings  to  obey  Ood, 
and  do  his  will ;   and  he  who  knows  how  to  obey  so  well,  is  also 
qualified  to  govern  well.     Vid.  Morus  p.  184,  §  9,  for  other  texts 
and  comments.    This  kingdom  is  therefore  called,  at  one  time,  the 
Jdngdam  of  God,  from  its  founder ;  at  another  time,  the  kingdom  ^ 
Ckrisi,  who  accomplished  the  plan  of  God ;   and  still  again,  tbe 
kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ,  because  God  and  Christ  were  unit- 
ed in  its  establishment. 

(c)  The  Israelites  imagined,  according  to  the  instractioD  of  the 
prophets,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  would  be  an  eoarhtiuig  j 
kingdom  {aidpiog,  perpetuus),  continuing  as  long  as  the  world  shoski 
endure.  Thus  it  is  always  represented  in  the  New  Testaneit 
**  He  will  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  iig  tovg  cutipag,  sud  jijs 
fisufiXiiag  ttvioS  ovn  tatai  ttkog,*'  Luke  1:  33.  The  text  Ps.  45: 
7,  0  dgofog  aov  iig  top  altava  tov  altavog,  is  explained  in  tbe  sane 
way,  Heb.  1:  8.  Christ  himself  says  expressly,  Matt.  16.  18,  niUk 
fdov  ov  xauaxvaovai  t^g  ixnktjaiag,  i.  e.  tbe  society  established  bf 
him  should  not  decline  and  perish,  like  so  many  others ;  bat  alwtjs 
endure.  He  said  with  great  explicitness,  Matt.  28:  «20,  that  his  as- 
sistance and  special  care  should  extend  to  his  followers  i'mg  r^(  fiv* 
nXiiag  tov  aimpog.  His  friends  should  enjoy  -his  constant  presenee, 
support,  and  assistance,  in  every  condition  of  life,  until  the  eni  of 
the  world  that  now  is. 

(d)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the  government 
which  Christ  as  a  man  administers  in   heaven,  will  continue  odIj 
while  the  present  constitution  of  the  world  lasts.    At  the  end  of  the 
world,  when  the  heavenly  state   commences,  the  government  which 
Christ  administers  as  a  roan,  will  cease ;  so  far,  at  least,   as  it  aine 
to  promote  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  men :  since  those  of  our 
race  who  labor  for  this  end,  will  then  have   attained  the  goal,  and 
will  be  actually  blessed.     So  Paul  says  expressly,  1  Cor.  15: 24—28, 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment respecting  tbe  kingdom  of  Christ  as  man.     He  is  speaking  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  or  of  his  office  as  Messiah,  and  refers  to  Pa. 
110:  1,  "  Sit  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  subject  to  thee  all  thine  en* 
emies."     The  phrase,  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  he  ex* 
plains  by  paailivi$p,  and  comprehends  under  this  term  all  the  oA* 
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S8  of  the  Measiah,  and  the  iastitutions  which  he  has  established  for 
10  good  of  men,  i.  e.  for  their  holiness  and  eternal  blessedness, 
^hese  offices  (his  kingdom)  will  cease  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
rheo  all  the  opposers  of  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  upon 
irtby  and  even  Death,  the  last  enemy  of  his  followers,  will  be  sub- 
nod,  and  when  his  friends  will  be  introduced  by  himself  into  that 
lenial  blessedness,  to  which  it  is  his  aim  to  exalt  them.  Then  will 
is  great  plan  for  the  happiness  of  men  be  completed,  and  the  end 
f  his  office  as  Messiah  will  be  attained.  Thenceforward  the  Fath- 
r  will  DO  more  make  use,  as  before,  of  the  intervention  of  the  Mes- 
iah  to  govern  and  bless  men ;  for  now  they  will  be  actually  blessed, 
/hrisi  then  will  lay  down  his  former  charge,  and  give  it  over  to  the 
rather,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  it  For  we  cannot  expect, 
hat  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  will  be  continued  in  heaven,  and 
bat  the  other  institutions  of  the  Christian  church,  which  relate  on- 
f  10  the  present  life,  will  be  found  there  in  the  same  way  as  thej  ex- 
it here  upon  the  earth.  In  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  the  Father  will 
inaelf  reign  over  his  saints  with  an  immediate  government,  and  in 
.  manner  different  from  the  rule  which  he  causes  to  be  exercised 
nrer  them  through  Christ,  his  ambassador,  while  they  continue  upon 
he  earth.  Vid.  Scripta  varii  argumenti,  p.  60,  sq.  ed.  II.  The 
{kry  and  majesty  of  Christ  will  remain,  however,  unaltered ;  and 
he  will  still  far  excel  his  friends  and  brethren,  who  enjoy  a  happi- 
mm  similar  to  his  own.  He  will  still  be  honored  and  loved  by 
them  as  their  Lord,  and  as  the  author  of  their  salvation,  John  17: 
M.  Rom.  8:17.  2Tim.2:]2. 


^  99.  Remarks  on  the  form  and  sense  of  the  scriptural  represen- 
toHon  respecting  the  kingdom  of  god  and  of  christ  ;  and  on 
the  signification  of  the  phrase,  to  bit  on  the  right  hand  op 
QOD,  as  appUed  to  Christ, 

I.  Or  if  in  and  dMifn  of  Um  formuto  ratpeoting  ilie  kingdom  of  Chriit. 

(1)  We  must  begin  with  the  principle,  that  many  of  the  images, 
expfessioDS,  and  phrases,  which  are  applied  to  God  and  his  govem- 
nent,  are  borrowed  from  those  applied  to  earthly  kings.  We  re- 
gard God  as  possessing  every  thing  which  is  considered  great,  exalte 
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ed,  and  preemineDt  amoag  men ;  bat  in  a  far  higher  degree.  With 
118,  every  thing  is  small  and  limited  ;  with  him,  great,  oompreheB- 
sive,  and  immeasurable.  But  now,  again,  we  reason  retrogressive- 
ly  from  the  deity  and  from  hea?en  to  earth.  God  by  his  ageney  is 
the  cause  of  erery  thing  great  and  wonderful  which  takes  place  oa 
the  earth ;  ovSip  aviv  ^tov.  Even  the  government  of  kings  is  sf 
divine  origin ;  and  they  are  appointed  by  the  Deity  himaelC 
TV^iJ  (JiOT^tfplog  pmttltjoi)  ^  tn  Ji6e  ion,  fdn  84  i  fgijriera  Zefk, 

Horn.  II.  II.  197.  '*  Jupiter  bestows  upon  kings  their  sceptre,  and 
the  right  to  reign  over  others,"  V.  205.  See  also  II.  IX.  96,  P9; 
and  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  /»  ^log  paad^ig,  m,  t.  A.  They  are  lo- 
cordingly  the  representatives  and  ambassadors  of  the  gods,  bear 
their  image,  govern  and  judge  in  their  stead.  Hence  they  are  caO- 
ed  gods,  sans  of  Ood,  dioytPiig,  d&OTg€(petg,  4^iiO&,  drt&^sot,  «.  r.  i 

AD  these  ideas  and  expressions  were  common  with  the  Israelii* 
isfa  nation,  and  were  solemnly  sanctioned  by  their  prophets  under 
direct  divine  authority.  The  God  Jehovah  was  their  proper  king^ 
supreme  over  their  state  and  nation.  He  governed  them  throogli 
the  Instrumentality  of  human  regents  and  deputed  kings.  Tbrir 
constitution  was  theoeroHCf  to  make  use  of  a  happy  term,  first  ap- 
plied to  this  subject  by  Josephus.  Hence  the  Israelitish  state  and 
nation  are  caHed  the  possession,  and  the  pecuUar  people  ofJekowak^ 
and  also  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  :  as  Ex.  19:  6.  Ps.  114:  2.  Ib 
the  same  way  the  later  Jews  applied  the  phrases,  kingdom  qfChd 
or  o£  heaven,  to  the  Jewish  state  and  church,  and  to  the  whole  rel^ 
ion  and  ritual  of  the  Israelites.  When  a  proselyte  was  received  if 
them,  he  was  said  to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God  or  of 
heaven ;  vid.  Schottgen,  De  regno  coelorum  (Hor.  Heb.  T.  I.  extr.) ; 
and  Wetstein  on  Matt.  21:  25,  Note.  On  this  account  the  Jews 
called  themselves  viovg  fiaaiXtlag,  Matt.  8:  12 ;  and  Christ  said, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (the  rights  of  the  people  of  God)  should  be 
taken  from  them,  Matt.  21:  43. 

(2)  The  Jews,  according  to  the  instruction  of  their  propheti, 
conceived  of  the  Messiah  as  a  ruler  and  religious  reformer  like 
Moses  and  the  pious  kings  of  antiquity  ;  only  far  greater,  more  ei- 
alted  and  perfect  than  they,  vid.  ^  89  ,*  and  so  they  speak  of  the 
eternal  king,  and  the  etemml  kingdom  of  David,  2  Sam.  m.  Pi. 
Lxxxix.  They  therefore  called  the  happy  condition  of  the  eharofti 
and  state  QBder  the  reign  of  Messiah,  and  the  subjects  of  his  gotenK 
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Dent,  bjT  way  ofemineDce,  paa&lila  &iov  or  ot;(»avii»».  Thej  be- 
liered  that  they  exclusively  should  enjoy  this  kingdom,  and  together 
with  the  Messiah,  should  reign  over  all  nations.  After  the  Babylo- 
nian exile,  this  appellation,  applied  in  this  sense  to  the  kingdom  of 
tbe  Messiah  peculiarly,  became  very  common,  and  was  probably 
tiken  from  Dan.  7:  13,  14.  It  must  have  been  common  in  Paksh 
tine  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  but  it  occurs  rery  rarely  in  the  later  Rab^ 
biaical  writings. 

(3)  Jesus  and  his  apostles  did  not,  then,  invent  these  words  and 
phrases ;  they  only  preserved  the  terms  which  they  found  already 
existng,  and  gave  them  a  meaning  more  just  and  pure  than  the 
oommon  cne.  This  they  did,  however,  with  wise  caution  and  for- 
bearance. Christ  admitted  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  of  freedom 
m  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  but  he  showed  that  this  freedom 
WIS  not  dml  liberty,  but  freedom  from  the  power  of  ittt,  John  8: 
82.  Luke  17:  20.  He  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  the 
Siered  writings  testified  concerning  the  Messiah,  and  he  agreed 
with  the  Jews  as  to  the  very  passages  containing  this  testimony ; 
bat  be  taoght  them  the  more  just  and  spiritual  interpretation  of  these 
psssagesy  ?id.  <§  90,  III.  By  receiving  the  kingdom  of  God,  he 
meanSy  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  submitting  to  his  guidance  and 
obeying  his  precepts,  and  thus  obtaining  the  right  of  enjoying  th^ 
divine  fiivors  promised  through  the  Messiah,  John  in.  Mark  10: 
16.  The  same  is  meant  by  being  received  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood^ 
CU.  1:  13.  Ephes.  5:  5.  It  was  for  this  object  that  John  the  Bap* 
tist  had  before  labored,  although  he  was  ignorant  on  many  pointo 
belonging  to  the  new  dispensation ;  the  essentiab,  however,  he  un- 
derstood ;  and  his  theme  was,  *'  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand."  He  knew  Christ  to  be  the  "  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world ;"  and  described  the^  Messiah  as  the  am- 
bassador of  God,  a  teacher  and  expiator,  John  1:  29.  3:  27,  32,  34. 

(4)  These  attempts  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  very  much 
facilitated  by  the  iiict,  that  the  terms,  kingdom  of  God  and  king^ 
dom  ofkeaoen,  were  used  figuratively  even  by  the  Jews.  They  fre- 
quently gave  these  phrases  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  denoting  and 
eomprehending  all  the  divine  appointments  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  men, — for  their  happiness  in  this  and  the  future  life ;  every  thing, 
is  short,  which  serves  to  promote  the  progressive  holiness  and  pio- 
portioDtle  happiness  of  man  in  this  life,  and  the  life  to  comei  which 
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ia  his  true  destinatioo.  Henee  they  conceived  of  a  twofold  Icing' 
dom  or  state  of  God  ;  one  opon  the  earth,  of  which  the  dispensatioa 
under  the  Mesaiah  constitutes  the  brightest  and  greatest  epoch ; 
the  other,  tn  heaven.  The  pious  worshippers  of  God,  are  trans- 
lated from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Here  they  live  as  strangers  in 
a  land  of  pilgrimage ;  there,  they  are  at  home,  in  their  native  land. 
So  they  called  the  latter  place,  the  Father's  house,  the  upper  church, 
the  heavenly  or  new  Jerusalem.  And  so  comprehensively,  the  entire 
sum  of  happiness  afler  death  and  in  the  future  world,  was  called  lAe 
kingdom  of  God, 

Now  Jesus  and  the  apostles  frequently  use  the  phraae  fiu^sktlu 
^iov  or  ovQuwoiw,  in  this  sense  ;  and  still  more  frequently  do  they 
connect  the  two  senses  together.  One  who  is  a  member  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  upon  the  earth,  and  obeys  his  precepts,  has 
a  title  to  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  in  heaven  (ia 
the  city  of  God,  in  the  new  Jerusalem),  Phil.  3:  20,  21 ;  coll.  Matt. 
25:  34.  James  2:  5.  1  Cor.  15:  50.  2  Thess.  1:  5.  2  Tim.  4:  la 
2  Pet.  1:  11.  The  remark  made  respecting  paaiXivtiw  avv  X^' 
Tcj»>  jc.  T.  A.  belongs  in  this  connexion  ;  vid.  ^  98, 11.  1. 

(5)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  images  derived 
from  a  king  and  his  subjects,  and  their  mutual  relations,  are  more 
proper  and  suitable  than  any  other,  to  represent  and  describe  the 
duties,  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  worshippers  of  God,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  true  folfowers  of  the  Messiah.  But  the  Jews,  who  had 
little  taste  for  what  is  spiritual,  were  content  with  the  mere  image, 
and  so  forgot  the  thing  itself,  which  the  image  was  designed  to  in- 
dicate.    They  imagined  a  king  reiguing  visibly  upon  the  earth. 

Jesus  and  his  apostles  preserved  these  same  images,  but  showed 
in  what  way  they  ought  to  be  understood  and  applied.  They  show- 
ed that  the  Messiah,  after  his  ascension,  did  not  visibly  and  bodily 
reign  on  the  earth,  but  that  henceforward  he  reigned  in  heaven; 
and  there,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  would  rule  the  inhabitants  of 
heaveh  and  earth,  (the  latter  by  his  religion  and  visible  support,)  on* 
til  the  end  of  the  world.  They  showed,  moreover,  that  this  infi» 
ble  and  heavenly  government  was  of  far  wider  extent  than  the 
earthly  government  expected  by  the  Jews,  and  would  embrace  sot 
one  nation  only,  but  all  nations  without  distinction  ;  because  Che 
kingdom  of  morality,  of  truth  and  happiness,  is  a  kingdom  for  oB^ 
such  being  the  destination  of  all,  and  God,  as  a  father,  beiitg  soli- 
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0O6  ibr  the  happiness  of  all  his  children,  John  10:  16 ;  avcnc«- 
(UrMuooa^a»  ta  navta  iv  Xgiat^,  Eph.  1:  10,  also  nXtjgovp 
irta  (comprehendere  imperio),  Ephes.  1:  23.  3:  19.  Col.  1:  18, 
hejr  taaght  that  the  whole  Tisihle  disclosure  of  the  majesty  of 
brist,  and  his  return  to  the  earth,  would  not  take  jJace  hefbre  the 
id  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  world.  Thus  they  presenred 
e  ancient  expressions  and  phrases  respecting  the  Messiah  and  his 
fal  office,  which  had  been  commen  among  the  Israelites  ,*  but  so 
ioed  and  modified  the  meaning  of  them,  as  to  giro  them  an  entirely 
llerent  aspect, — a  different  and  far  more  elevated  sense,  than  was 
inmoD,«— a  sense,  too,  which  entirely  agreed  with  the  real  mean- 
g  of  the  Old  Testament  predictions. 

Kings  are  the  sons  of  Ood ;  and  the  roost  illustrious  kings,  are 
tjirsi  horn.  And  so  the  Messiah ;  but  he,  in  a  far  higher  sense 
in  all  earthly  kings,  is  viog  ^tov,  ngmxixonog,  ikovoftv^, 
ho  I.  Heb.  1:  6.  Rom.  8:  29.  Col.  1:  15,  coll.  t.  18.  The  $on$ 
Idngs^  especially  the^rsl  bom^  are  the  heirs  and  possessors  of  the 
igdom ;  and  among  the  Israelites,  themselves  ruled,  as  representa- 
es  and  deputies  of  the  father  over  particular  provinces  of  his  king- 
m ;  vid.  Anmerkung  zu  Ps.  45:  17.  So  too  the  Messiah  rules 
Bf  the  most  important  parts  of  the  paternal  or  divine  kingdom. 
eiiee  he  is  called  KXrjgovoftog,  Lord,  possessor  of  the  kingdom, 
sb.  1:  2.     Kings  decree  justice,  and  bold  judgment,  in  the  name 

God,  as  his  ambassadors  and  deputies,  Ps.  72:  1.  So  too  the 
essiah ;  but  he  will  hold  judgment  over  the  living  and  the  dead, 
the  name  of  the  Father,  at  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  same 
ly,  the  other  forms  and  expressions  may  be  easily  solved. 

(6)  This  kind  of  representation  and  mode  of  instruction  is  in  a 
gh  degree  intelligible  at  all  times ;  it  possesses  internal  truth  and 
•Kty.  But  it  was  particularly  adapted  to  all  the  conceptions  of 
e  lews,  and  even  of  the  heathen  at  that  age.  It  conveyed  to 
em,  when  it  was  properly  understood,  the  most  exalted  and  proper 
eas  respecting  God,  and  his  designs  in  the  establishment  of  the 
bristtan  institute  and  church.  At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
js,  the  belief  universally  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  indeed 
pears  to  have  been  entertained  even  by  the  prophets,  that  God  gov- 
ned  the  world  by  means  of  angels,  as  the  servants  and  instruments 
his  providence,  vid.  Vol.  I.  ^^  58, 60.  The  belief  too  of  many  sub- 
dinate  deities,  through  whose  instrumentality  the  supreme  Ood 
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gpvemed  the  ivorid,  prefailed  among  heathen  nations,  ct  I  Cor. 
8:  5,  6.    The  apostles  therelbre  showed,  that  God  had  now  entrost- 
od  the  goverMnent  of  the  worid,  and  the  care  of  our  spiritoaj  wei- 
fiu^,  directly  to  the  man  Christ ;  and  that  these  ministers  of  dit ine 
{providence,  as  well  as  all  the  other  instruments  which  it  emplojed, 
were  now  subjected  to  him ;   that  all  might  trust  in  him  alone,  as 
the  author  of  saivation ;    vid.  1  Cor.  ut  supra.    And  so  Paul,  Heb. 
I.  II.  proves  that  Christ  is  far  exalted  above  all  the  servants  and  mis* 
iflkers  of  God  (angels),  who  are  now  indeed  made  subject  and  obs* 
dftsot  to  bim.    This   reference  of  the  apostdical  doctrine  is  very 
clear  from  Heb.  ^  5,  oi;»  ayyiloig  vnitai,e  rijy  oinovfUpfiP  r^ 
fitklovaap  (i.  e.  the  times  of  the  New  Testament),  but  to  Christ 
mfy  g  although  he  lived  in  humiliation  upon  the  earth  (vid.  tbe 
▼arse  foUowing) ;  which  was  always  revolting  to  the  Jews. 

Ifote.  To  ny  the  whole  briefly  ;  the  phrase,  kingdom  of  God  or  qfCkrid, 
ia  ikm  Moee  in  which  John  the  Baptist,  Jeaua,  and  hie  apostlea  understood  It, 
■igtiiitfs,  (it  tekoU  toork  of  Ckrist  for  Ike  good  rfmen,  and  every  tking  wkuk  it 
effecUd  by  tiis  woork.  Hence  the  phrase  denotes  (a)  all  the  benefits,  rights,  |Ni> 
vileges  and  rewards,  which  his  followers  receive  in  this  and  the  future  lilt| 
comprising  the  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  all  the  blM> 
sedness  which  we  owe  to  him ;  and  sometimes  comprising  too,  the  foUowert  rf 
Ckriet  themselves  (eivee),  who  enjoy  these  blessings ;  (b)  all  the  doties  and  tin 
worship  which  we  owe  to  God  and  Christ ;  and  so  the  condiHont  on  wbieh  wt 
obtaia  tbs  blessings  above  enumerated.  Thus  are  the  comprehensive  phiasai^ 
to  etUor  into  the  kimgdom  qf  God,  to  see  it,  etc.  to  be  understood.  Vid.  espedtl- 
ly  Morus  pp.  184, 185.  u.  3.  Cf.  Storr,  "  De  notione  regni  coeleetis  in  N.  T/* 
Opusc.  Acad.  T.  [.  n.  V. 

II.  Signifioation  of  ths  phrue,  UtitontlU  right  hand  ^f  Ooi,  aa  appliad  to  Christ.* 

(1)  The  phrase  is  borrowed  from  Ps.  110:  1,  which  the  Jewish 
teachers  at  the  time  of  Christ  must  have  considered  to  be  a  Messianic 
psalm,  as  appears  from  Matt.  22:  44,  sq.  [Vid.  for  the  explmnatioa 
of  this  psalm,  the  Note  to  the  author's  German  translation,  8d  ed.] 
The  origin  of  this  expression,  too,  is  to  be  sought  in  a  comparison 
of  God  with  earthly  kings.  We  conceive  of  kings,  rulers,  judges  m 
sitting  on  thrones,  when  they  exercise  rule,  pronounce  judgment,  or 
display  all  their  splendor  and  majesty.     Hence  the  verba  sedemdi  (as 

*  Vid.  the  Programm  cited  in  the  preceding  Sections,  in  which  the  vaii- 
one  explanations  which  have  been  given  to  this  phrase  are  enumerated  and  ei- 
aqUBM,  Cf.  Moma,  p,  106,  n.  6. 


fo  srr  6n  mr  bight  haiii>  of  go»^ 


21^^)  signiiy  also  io  mk,  t&  reign.  God  has  iMci  throne  hi  the  Amrk 
issy  and  there  Christy  after  his  ascension,  seated  himself  with  Qod, 
1  Pet  9c  32.  Bphes.  I:  W.  Heb.  1: 18.  Now  for  any  one  to  b» 
aypoifited  a  place  with  a  king, — to  be  seated  witk  Mm,  or  at  hie 
fi^  haad^  ie  frequently, 

(a)  A  mere  external  markefhmmr^  showittf  thai  such  %t  persooh 
is  Ugtiy  rtfpectid,  esteemed  and  lowed  by  the  king.  So  1  Kings  9: 
M^,  sq.  1  Snm.  20:  25.  1  Mace.  10:  62^-65.  Simnding  at  the  right 
had  ie  the  same  thing,  Ps.  45: 10.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  wrK 
tne  furaMi  abundant  examples  of  the  same  usage.  But  it  denoter^ 
'  (4)  JFmiicipafiim  in  the  govemmefU,  and  asMdaied  nclb,  thoiagly 
M  fidl  equality  in  rank  and  dignity.  Sitting  with  the  king  is  plai»* 
\j  nmd  m  this  sense,  Matt.  20: 21,  and  frequently  in  Greeian  mti 
Roman  writers,  and  in  Grecian  mytMegy..  Minerva  is  repMsanled 
bj  Homer  as  sitting  beside  Jupiter,  and  by  Pindar,  as  sitting  at  his 
right  hand,  and  as  giving  charges  and  commands.  Apollo  is  repr^ 
KDted  by  Callimachus  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter,  and  as 
rtwarding  singers  and  poets.  In  all  these  cases,  participation  m 
(k  gavernmaU  and  associated  rule  are  indicated,  though  notyWII 
tpaHiy. 

(2)  Now  when  this  plU'ase  is  applied  to  Christ,  we  easily  see 
hmi  this  analogy  what  it  must  mean,  and  how  it  must  have  been  un- 
derstood by  ancient  readers  and  hearers.  The  phrase  is  never  appli- 
ed to  Christ,  except  when  his  humanity  is  spoken  of;  or  when  he  is 
mentioned  as  Messiah, — as  ^iiv^gtonog.  It  is  not  spoken  of  his 
di?ine  character  ;  though  MichsBlis  so  explains  it,  referring  it  to  the 
seat  of  God  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  language, ''  Christ 
left  his  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  order  to  become  man," 
was  first  used  by  the  fathers  who  lived  after  the  fourth  century. 
Such  language  never  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  Sitting  at 
tie  right  hand  of  God,  is  always  there  represented,  as  the  reward 
ivhich  the  Messiah  obtained  from  God,  after  his  death  and  ascension, 
lor  the  &ithful  accomplishment,  when  upon  earth,  of  all  his  work 
br  the  salvation  of  man.  It  is  the  promised  reward  {teXilaaigf 
SgaflsiOP^)  which  the  victor  receives  after  a  long  contest ;  vid.  Acts 
2: 31 — 36.  Heb.  12:  2.  Hence  the  Father  is  said  to  have  placed 
fesos  at  his  right  hand,  Ephes.  1:  20.  This  phrase,  therefore,  be- 
yond doubt,  implies  every  thing  which  belongs  to  the  glory  of  Christ 
ionndered  as  a  man,  and  to  the  dominion  o^er  the  entire  univerUf 
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o?er  the  human  race,  and  especially  over  the  church  and  its  memben, 
which  belongs  to  him  as  a  king ;  vid.  ^  98.    This  is  the  reward 
which  he  receives  from  the  Father ;  he  takes  this  place,  as  a  man,  fir 
the  first  time,  immediately  after  his  ascension  to  heaven,  1  Pet  3:  23. 
Mark  16:  19.    Acts  2:  32,  sq.  etc.     With  this,  his  reign  in  heaven 
commences.    Paul  himself  explains  the  phrase  by  paatXiviiv^  1  Cor. 
15:  25,  and  opposes  linovgytiv,  (which  is  applied  to  angeb,  vid, 
Heb.  1:  3,  4,)  to  nadiCnp  i»  diiioiv  ^fov,  Heb.  1: 13,  14.    One 
of  the  most  decisive  texts  is  Ephes.  1:  20 — ^22,"  God  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand,"  v.  20.    The 
exaltation  and  dominion  of  Jesus,  which  extends  over  every  thing  io 
all  the  universe,  is  described,  v.  21 ;  and  finally  his  reign  over  the 
church  is  particularly  mentioned,  »al  oi?tov  <!)aiM  tu^jpaXiiP  lid 
nipta  (supreme  ruler)  r^  inxlfialtf,  v.  22.  Cf.  1  Pet  3: 22. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

I 

On  lUE  DocnuNB  of  nu  psuoh  or  Cmurr. 


^  IW.  (!>f  the  higher  naiwre  in  Chria^  amd  h^m  it  i$  jftymed. 

/H^  kare  befive  shown  (^  OS),  that  Chriit  wm  a  tmo  aaa,  both 
loaool  aod  body ;  but  hate  dow  Io  ahow^tbaty  aecordingto  tba  rep- 
mtatioo  of  tho  New  TestameDt,  be  was  not  a  mtrt  man ;  bot 

« 

u  lie  possessed  at  the  same  time  such  exalted  perfcctMNU«  ao  ean* 
t  be  ascribed  to  any  mere  man,  or  indeed  to  any  created  haing; 

to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  schoob,  that  he  possessed  a  «&• 
IS  mature.  Caution  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the  texts  by 
lieh  this  doctrine  is  proved. 

(1)  This  doctrine  cannot  be  pfored, 

(a)  By  evfry  text  in  which  Christ  is  called  viig  deov,  fer  this 
frequently  a  name  by  which  his  work  and  office,  and  not  his  na- 
e  are  denoted.  There  are  passages,  however,  in  which  vioQ  ^§0V 
I  fiopo/evfig  clearly  indicate  the  higher  nature  of  Christ,  fid.  § 
,  6,  6.  Such  texts  only  must  be  chosen,  as  are  determined  by 
I  context  and  predicates  to  have  this  reference ;  e.  g.  John  &: 
,  and  the  appellation  ftopoyivfis  John  i.,  also  the  texts  in  which 
rist  calls  God  his  Father  in  a  sense  in  which  this  name  is  never 
id  by  any  created  being ;  those,  too,  in  which  he  ascribes  attri* 
'jBB  to  himself,  as  Son,  which  never  were,  cur  coold  be  predicated 
a  mortal  or  created  spirit ;  the  texts,  e.  g.  in  which  he  says,  thai 

works  in  common  with  his  Father.  It  deserves  however  to  be 
narked,  that  many  theologians,  ever  since  the  earliest  ages»  have 
■sidered  the  appellation  San  of  Ood,  as  denoting  simply  the  divine 
tnre  of  Christ.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  appeilatioB 
yoff,  tit  itself  considered, 
{b)  By  those  expressions,  (when  taken  by  themselves,)  whiehascribe 

Christ  resemblance  to  Ood  in  some  high  degree,  e.  g*  ibuip  ^toS 
Vol.  II. .  » 
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aoQurov,  Col.  1:  15,  aod  inaiyaafia  doltiS  and  xagoMTiip  vnoajuiU' 
ag  avrou,  Heb.  1:  3.  * Anavyaofia  doing  signifies  ike  radiance  of 
the  divine  splendor  or  majesty  ;  ;|ropaxri7p  vnoatuoiug  avtov,  a  vis^ 
ible  image  (imago  expressa)  o^/Ae  divine  substance.  The  seoae, 
then,  of  these  representations  is  this,  "  the  Son  is  he  through  whom 
God  hath  clearly  revealed,  or  visibly  made  known  himself  to  men." 
So  Paul  himself  explains  it,  2  Cor.  4:  4,  "  As  God,  at  the  ci^tioo, 
gave  light  to  the  obscure  earth  ;  so  Christ,  by  his  religion,  gav« 
light  to  men,  and  led  them  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  God."  Vid.  Joho 
1:  14,  coll.  V.  18.  But  other,  expressions  in  the  passages  just  cited, 
clearly  ascribing  divine  attributes  to  Christ,  are  proof  of  Uii3  doe- 
trine,  as  may  be  seen  below. 

(c)  Nor  is  this  doctrine  proved  by  those  passages,  which  traat  of 
Christ's  state  of  exaltation,  and  of  the  eminent  privileges  which  weit 
conferred  upon  him,  as  a  man,  when  he  entered  upon  thatconditHMi: 
e.  g.  a  large  portion  of  the  passages  Phil,  ii.,  and  Heb.  1:  6,  sq., 
which  are  often  improperly  adduced  as  proof-texts  of  his  divine  na* 
ture. 

One  great  evil  of  an  incautious  selection  of  prooiltaxts  is  tbii^ 
that  when  one  particular  passage  is  found  not  to  prove  the  point  ftr 
which  it  was  adduced,  the  conclusion  is  readily  made,  that  the  whole 
doctrine  is  incapable  of  scriptural  support. 

(2)  This  doctrine  may  be  proved, 

{a)  By  the  texts  in  which  Christ  is  described  as  far  exalted  ow 
all  the  creatures  of  God,— over  men,  angels,  and  every  thing  it  the 
universe  besides  God  himself;  and  indeed  as  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  all  things.  Such  texts  are  Col.  1:  15,  16,  and  others  i^ 
ready  explained,  ^  38.  The  proof  in  point  is  not  derived  so  mwA 
from  the  term,  untav  0(ov,  as  from  what  is  there  predicated  of 
Christ.  TlgonoxoHog  naatjg  Kxlaiwg,  does  not  mean,  the  grmi 
est  or  JSrst  of  all  creatures ;  for  we  find  immediately  after,  that  he 
hims^U eremied  att  things;  and  we  must  thereibre  conoJade,  thai  he 
is  not  the  first  of  all  creatures,  since  he  is  himself  the  Craitor. 
nQktrotOKog  must  be  rendered  either  king,  ruler,  Heb,  I:  6,  awl 
Rev.  3: 14,  where  we  read  a^x^  (*•  ^*  ^9X^^)  «'/<Mo>ff  ^eoS ;  or  ki 
ufho  existed  prior  to  all  crcaiurcs,  in  which  sense  the  Jews  oiiM 
God  primogenitum  mundi. 

{h)  By  the  texts  in  which  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Christ  wbaoh 
can  be  predicated  of  no  mortal,  and  which  are  never  ascribed  to  ain 
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by  or  to  the  prophets  or  other  inspired  teachers,  whom  God  has 
iplored  fer  the  accomplishinetit  of  his  purposes  upon  the  earth, 
teh  texts  are  fooDd  most  freqoentlj  in  John.  Among  them  are 
im  iHiich  contain  the  phrase,  so  often  occurring,  ''  he  deaeend^ 
fr&m  ktoBotn;'  John  8:  31.  6:  31,  sq.  ?.  63. 8:  23.  13t  3.  16:  98. 
lis  phrase  denotes  tttptrhuman^  heavenly,  or  ditine  ohjfiii  and 
fare;  and  is  spoken  of  moniia,  John  6: 31 ;  and  o(  wisdom,  James 
17;  cf.  I  Cor.  15:  47.  This  language  is  never  used  with  respect 
any  mere  prophet  or  inspired  teacher.  Even  John,  whose  bap^ 
■  was  iJi  ovgttvov  (of  divine  origin),  distinguishes  himself  from 
mi,  who  cameyrom  heaven,  John  3: 31 ;  and  speaking  of  Christ's 
tain  U  heaven,  he  sajs,  "  he  returned  thither  Snov  i}v  to  n^ti- 
9f  John  6:  62  and  zvii.  This  text  is  so  clear,  that  Socinus  and 
befiBp  who  denied  the  superhuman  nature  of  Christ,  invented  armp- 
it of  Christ  into  the  heavens  (raptum  in  coslum) ;  or  considered 
i  text  as  referring  to  the  pra-eustenu  of  the  human  urnli  al- 
Mgh  not  a  trace  of  such  an  opinion  appears  in  the  Bible. 

Here  it  might  indeed  be  objected, '  that  Christ  is  described  as  an 
dud,  hetttftnlp  spirit ,  hut  not  as  Ood ;  he  mighi  siiU  ha»s  been 
mUd,*  So  the  Arians.  The  objection,  however,  is  not  valid ; 
caose  in  these  passages,  and  elsewhere,  he  is  said  to  exist  before 
J  created  things  (i.  e.  ab  ctemo),  John  1:  1.  and  xvii.  vid.  § 
',  in  prin.  Before  the  creation  of  the  world,  nothing  existed  be^ 
be  God.  So  that  whatever  had  existence  then,  was  God  him- 
fi  belonging  to  his  being  and  his  attributes.  This  is  the 
"Oct  and  incontrovertible  conclusion  of  John,  in  the  passage 
ad.  Indeed,  Christ  is  distinctly  affirmed  to  have  enjoyed  su- 
Mse,  divine  glory  in  heaven.  *'  Restore  to  me  (by  exaltation)  the 
vy  ^  f^X^y  npo  TO  J  top  noofAOp  iJvai  nag  a  <r  o  / ,"  i.  e.  in 
ftven  (referring  to  bis  divine  nature),  John  17:  5.  Such  language 
never  used  in  respect  to  any  prophet,  angel,  or  any  created  intel-* 
leoce.  jdoJ^a,  in  the  last  case,  cannot  refer  to  the  ojfice  of  Christ, 
to  Ins  dominion,  for  he  had  none  '*  before  the  creation  of  the 
Bild."  Hence  he  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  o  vlog  ^tov,  John 
10;  o  /topoy€¥'ns,  John  1:  14;  because,  among  all  who  are 
wwhere  called  the  sons  or  children  of  God,  he  is  alone  in  his 
nd,  and  bears  this  name  in  an  exalted  sense,  in  which  no  man» 
0  angel,  no  created  being  can  appropriate  it,  John  v.,  vid.  §  37. 

Christ  also  frequently  alludes  in  his  discourses  to  his  divine  na- 
ore,  in  another  way  ;  e.  g.  by  the  word  ci/u/,  John  7:  29,  34,  36 ; 
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"  before  Abraham  was,  I  am/'  John  8:  58.  This  is  the  ? erj  Ian* 
guage  in  which  the  immutable  God  speaks  of  himself,  in  the  pres- 
ent time.  So  the  Jews  understood  it ;  and  regarded  k  as  bUsph»> 
my  for  Christ  to  apply  it  to  himself,  and  on  this  aooouot  began  to 
stone  him,  v.  59.  For  never  had  a  prophet,  or  any  created  being, 
spoken  thus  of  himself. 

Christ  also  frequently  ascribed  the  miracles  which  be  wrought 
to  himself.  He  professed  that  he  worked,  or  acted  in  common  mM 
Odd,  John  5:  17.  10: 31.  This  again,  was  never  said  of  any  of 
the  prophets.  In  the  miracles  of  which  they  were  the  instruments, 
nothing  indeed  was  done  by  them,  but  every  thing  by  God.  Ao* 
cordingly,  the  Jews  affirmed,  that  by  this  claim,  Christ  made  him- 
neU  equal  with  God,  tao¥  ^^cp,  John  5:  18.  10:  31,  sq.  They  per- 
ceived  that  he  used  the  term  Jilius  Dei  in  a  sense,  in  which  no 
mere  man  could  use  it  with  respect  to  himself;  and  that  he  made 
himself  e^a/  with  God,  by  ascribing  to  himself  what  can  belong  t^ 
God  only.  And  Christ  does  not  disapprove,  but  rather  authorises 
their  conclusion,  John  v.  and  x. 

There  are  many  other  expressbns  in  the  last  discourses  of  Je- 
sus to  his  disciples  (John  xin.,  sq.),  which  never  are  used  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  never  can  be  used,  in  respect  to  any  created  being :  ss 
John  14:  6-— 9 ;  also  vs.  13,  14,  where  Christ  ascribes  to  kimsrif 
the  hearing  of  prayer ;  etc. 

These  classes  of  texts  prove  clearly  against  Photinns  and  the 
Socinians,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  did  not  understand 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  m€m,  but  that  they  supposed  him  to  possess  a 
higher  nature,  far  exalted  above  that  of  men  and  angels.  This 
the  Arians  concede.  But  they  affirm  that  these  texts  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  his  equality  with  the  Father.  Even  these  texts,  how- 
ever,  go  far  towards  proving  this  point.  But  it  is  proved  mors 
directly, 

(c)  From  the  third  class  of  texts,  which  show  that  Christ  ii 
represented  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  partaking  of 
the  divine  nature  as  fully  as  the  Father,  and  being  as  truly  God  (Zssp 
natgi')  as  the  Father ;  and  from  texts  in  which  he  is  oalled  God. 
All  the  necessary  considerations  respecting  these  texts  are  fbmid 
Vol.  I.  §^  37,  38. 
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$  191.  CfthB  emmexim  heiweem  the  deity  and  huwumity  of  Chriti^ 
aeemrdimg  to  what  the  Bible  dUreaily  teaches^  and  the  eom$equm' 
ees  wkiek  stay  be  deduced  from  its  instructions. 

L  Wtet  tU  Bibk  diraetly  tmahm  iwpwtinf  tte  mioo  of  ib*  two  MtarM  in  Chriit. 

(1)  When  we  compare,  withoat  prepoasesskm  or  prejudice,  the 
mioiw  paflBages  which  treat  of  Christ,  we  clearly  perceive  that  two 
pvti,  as  it  were,  or  two  aspects,  are  distiDgoished  io  the  tame  subject 
or  person.  This  subject,  called  Christ,  is  considered  as  God,  and 
18  m/on  ;  diviDe  and  human  attributes  are  equally  ascribed  to  him, 
io  one  and  the  same  context ;  as  in  his  own  prayer,  John  17:  5.  It 
was  lor  this  reason,  that  even  as  early  as  the  third  century,  the  ap- 
pellation ^ia¥^gtojiog,  or  OiaifdgoQ,  was  given  him ;  vid.  ^  103. — 
The  clearest  passages  in  point,  are  found  in  John ;  e^iecialiy  1:  3^ 
gqU.  t.  18,  which  clearly  teach,  (a)  that  the  same  Ao/o^,  who  cr»> 
ited  all  things,  and  existed  from  eternity  with  the  Father,  as  his 
Son  and  confidant ; — the  same  Ao'/off  (6)  became  man  (oap£  iyiih- 
iroj^  and  lived  among  men.  Hence  the  ivauQutooiQ  of  the  fath- 
ers. The  passage  of  Paul,  Gal.  4:  4,  agrees  with  the  one  last 
tteatiooed ;  but,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  so  clear.  So  the  text 
John  16:  /28,  "  he  who  came  down  from  heaven,  the  same  returns 
igain  to  heaven."  The  same  person  who,  as  man,  lived  among 
meo,  came  down  from  heaven,  and  existed  previously  in  heaven, 
lohn  3:  13.  6:  62.  17:  5.  Also,  1  Tim.  3.  16.  John  8:  40,  57, 
58,  and  ch.  xiv. 

From  these  texts  it  follows,  (a)  that  the  Logos,  who  was  from 
eternity  with  the  Father,  is  the  same  person  who  afterwards  ap- 
peared upon  the  earth  under  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  (6)  that 
this  Logos  became  a  real  man  (oapS  f/ivno),  or  received  a  human 
niture ;  and  not  merely  assumed  an  apparent  human  form.  Now, 
except  we  deviate  arbitrarily  from  the  words  of  the  Bible,  we  can 
explain  these  facts  only  on  the  supposition,  that  in  Christ  deity  and 
iitoROiit/y  are  distinguished,  and  yet  connected. 

(2)  This  connexion  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  man  Je- 
sus, commenced,  when  Christ  was  conceived  ;  fid.  ^  93.  For 
tbe  supposition  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and  of  Cerinthus,  that  the 
lugher  nature  was  united    with  the   man  Jesus    at    some  later 
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period,  as  at  his  baptism,  is  wholly  anscriptural.  John  plainly  de- 
clares, 1:  14,  that  the  Xoyog  (the  same  to  whom  divine-  predicates 
had  been  ascribed,  v.  1)  aag^  iywro.  From  this  passage  we  are 
compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  divine  nature  connected  itaelf  with 
the  human,  when  the  latter  was  conceived.  Theologians  illustrate 
this  by  the  human  soul,  which  in  conception  is  united  with  the  hu- 
man body,  and  thenceforward  animates  and  governs  it  In  the 
same  way  was  the  divine  nature  united  with  the  humaOy  thenoefiMi- 
ward  composing  with  it  one  person,  Christ ;  as  our  soul  and  bodf 
united  constitute  one  individual  man,  consisting  of  two  Tnrj  rtswimi 
lar  natures. 

(3)  ^gi  must  here  be  taken  in  its  common  scriptural  eenee^to 
denote  not  merely  a  man,  but  one  infirm  like  others ;  cmfy 
out  sin.  The  theologians  of  the  earliest  ages,  even  of  the 
century,  took  occasion  from  this  term  to  call  Christ's  beeomiag 
man,  ivaagnuatg  and  i^ap^goiniiatg,  Lat  i$tcamaiio.  Id  ailei 
times,  they  denominated  the  same  event  ngoaXtjxpig,  assm^U,  tkt 
assuming  of  human  nature ;  since  we  must  suppose  that  tkt 
superior  nature  condescended  to  the  human  and  became  onM 
with  it;  and  not  the  reverse.  This  mode  of  speech,  ilthoogb 
in  itself  unobjectionable,  is  not  scriptural.  For  the  phrase,  andgfUh 
ro^  ^^figaafA  indafifiipuM,  Heb. 2: 16, means  that  ke  assi$ied^i§tk 
care  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  How  could  anigfia  '^fipmipi  ^ 
note  human  nature  f  ^Enikagifiiwio^ai  and  ipriXafifia9ia4^a$  tf- 
vog  literally  moan,  to  take  hold  of  any  one,  Acts  23:  19 ;  then  Is 
assist,  to  take  care  of  any  one,  Sir.  4: 12.  Luke  1:  54. 

n.   Cooelusiona  from  Umm  •  eriptaral  ttataoMntt ;  and  a  nort  pcadM  azplaBatka  of  tfcaa. 

The  connexion  of  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  was, 
(1)  Not  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  either  the  deity  or  bumani^r 
was  deprived  of  any  essential  and  peculiar  attributes,  or  in  any  iv 
sential  respect  changed.    For, 

(a)  The  divine  nature  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  changed. 
Such  a  supposition  would  contradict  our  very  first  ideas  respecliig. 
God.  It  is  not  therefore  just  and  proper  to  say,  as  some  of  the  Fa- 
thers did  :  The  etemai  Son  of  God,  (i.  e.  the  Deity,)  left  keaom, 
SVRRBNDERBD  Or  RENOUNCED  kis  glory,  and  condescended  to  smfit* 
ing,  indigence,  etc.  on  the  earth.  Such  language  is  never  used  is 
the  Bible ;  and  the  idea  implied  by  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
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riiie  glory.  Bat  for  the  Deity  to  anite  itself  with  frail  homanity  is 
9o  inore  ansoitable,  derogatory,  or  dishonorable,  than  for  God  to 
gife  pioofr  of  his  glory  in  the  meanest  of  his  works,  to  connect  him- 
nif  with  them,  and  in  and  through  them  to  exert  his  power  and 
tfeney. 

(b)  Nor  coold  the  human  naturt  be  altered  in  any  essential  re- 
ipstt,  by  this  its  connexion  with  the  divine.  For  Christ  woald 
thea  ha?6  ceased  to  be  a  true  man.  If  one  should  say  therefore, 
tint  Christ  as  a  man,  had,  from  the  beginning  of  his  existence,  the 
psMSWiBO  and  use  of  all  divine  attributes, — that  as  a  man,  he  was 
aimigfaty,  omniscient,  oipnipresent, — and  that,  as  many  theologians 
soppoae,  he  merely  forbore  the  exercise  of  these  attributes  as  a  man ; 
be  woold  thas,  in  reality,  deify  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  vid.  ^  92, 
III.  9L  Besides,  the  passages  of  the  Bible,  which  speak  of  the  tV 
atom  of  his  knowledge,  Luke  2:  52 ;  of  his  not  knowing,  Mark  13: 
8S ;  ete.  dearly  teach  the  contrary.  For  these  representations  do 
not  bear  the  explanation  which  some  have  given  them,  that  he 
nenHy  pretended  that  he  did  not  know,  {simulabai  se  nescire,  as  An* 
piBlhie  said,)  that  he  pretended  to  increase  in  wisdom ;  etc  In 
(hort,  thoea  who  form  such  hypotheses,  confess  with  the  month 
he  true  humanity  of  Christ, — while  in  fact  they  deny  it,  and  allow  to 
[Christ,  only  the  veil  of  a  human  body  and  the  external  appearance 
>f  bumaaity. 

(2)  The  connexion  of  the  two  natures  must  rather  be  placed  in 
be  two  following  points ;  viz.  (a)  in  a  close  and  constant  connex* 
on  of  the  deity  of  Christ  with  his  humanity,  from  the  commence* 
sent  of  his  existence ;  (6)  in  a  cooperation  of  the  two  natures  in  ao- 
ion,  where  it  was  requisite  and  necessary,  and  as  far  as  the  nature 
ind  attributes  of  each  admitted.  The  scriptural  doctrine  is  this : 
the  glory  (dd|«)  which  Christ,  in  his  superior  nature,  had  with  the 
Pather  from  eternity  {ngo  narafioXfig  xdofiot;),  was  imparted  to  his 
humaa  nature,  and  shared  with  it  when  he  became  man,  so  far  as 
this  homan  nature  was  susceptible  of  this  glory  ;  and  was  manifested 
whenever  and  wherever  it  was  necessary  upon  earth,'  John  17:  5, 
22, 24 ;  eh.  xiv.  coll.  Phil.  2:  »— 11. 

By  the  following  remarks,  something  may  be  done  to  elncidate 
tluB  subject,  and  to  render  it  as  intelligible  as  the  limitation  of  our 
eoDceplioiM  will  permit. 
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(a)  The  agency  of  God  is  not  always  exkibiM  wkh  e^mai  clear- 
ness in  his  creatares.  His  influence,  at  certain  times  and  in  cer- 
tain circomstances,  appears  more  strikingly  and  visibly,  than  at  oth- 
ers. The  natare  of  God,  however,  remains  unchanged^  anudst  all 
these  changes  of  things  which  are  extrinsic  to  himaelC  He  is  in- 
deed equally  connected  and  united  with  all  nature,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  from  its  first  origin.  In  a  similar  way 
must  we  conceive  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  in 
Christ  In  the  state  ofkumiUaiiaH,  the  divine  in  Christ  eopporled 
his  humanity,  wherever  and  whenever  there  was  any  neoeasity  for 
it ;  especially  whenever  his  Messianic  offices  required.  The  divine 
nature,  however,  did  not  impart  to  the  human  any  attributes,  of 
which  the  latter,  especially  in  its  earthly  state  and  condition,  was 
incapable,  or  of  which  it  did  not  stand  in  need.  Nor  did  the  divine 
nature  in  itself  suffer  any  alteration  by  the  fate  of  Jesus  while  he 
was  upon  earth, — his  sufferings,  death,  etc.  But  in  the  staie  efes^ 
ataiioH,  the  sphere  of  the  agency  of  Jesus  was  infinitely  ennobled 
and  enlarged.  There  the  influences  and  the  effects  of  his  divinity 
oould  appear  more  visibly.  There,  in  heaven,  he  is  far  more  ansoep- 
tiUe  of  its  cooperation  and  support,  in  the  government  of  the  irorld 
and  of  the  church,  than  in  his  humble  life  upon  the  earth,  John 
17:  5,  22,  24.  Christ,  as  a  man,  could  not  have  been  raised  to  such 
a  degree  of  dignity  and  glory,  as  to  receive  supreme  dominion  over 
the  spiritual  and  material  world,  if  his  nature  had  not  been  so  unit- 
ed with  that  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  that  the  boundless  perfec- 
tions of  the  latter,  became  also  the  perfections  of  his  nature.  The 
Bible  always  regards  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view  :  as  John  i. 
XVII.  Phil.  2:  9,  sq.  Heb.  i.  Ephes.  1:  20,  sq. 

(b)  Writers  who  proceed  with  caution  upon  this  anbjeet,  de* 
scribe  the  manner  of  the  connexion  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures in  Christ,  rather  negatively  than  positively.  Many,  however, 
endeavour  to  explain  the  subject  by  supposing  a  praeseiUiam  mrduh 
rem,  or  a  pecutiarem  praseniiiB  gradum,  and  remark  that  a  prtKsem- 
Ha  lacaHs,  or  approTcimaiio,  cannot  be  understood.  The  Mil;ject 
has  been  frequently  illustrated,  ever  since  the  fiflh  century^  by  a 
comparison  of  the  union  between  soul  and  body;  and  fiooa  this 
comparison  the  ideas  and  phraseology  relative  to  this  subjeei  have 
been  derived.  According  to  this  comparison,  the  human  natare  of 
Christ  was  the  instrument  and  organ  of  the  divine  natare,  as  the 
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bodj  m  the  organ  of  the  human  soal,  with  and  through  which  it  acta 
and  operatea  upon  things  extrinsic  to  itself.  The  body  coold  not 
ael  witfaoQt  the  cooperation  of  the  soul.  The  aonl  hat  a  deep  con- 
eera  m  ererj  thing  which  affects  the  bodj,  and  the  reverse.  And 
fee  each  of  the  two  parts  remains,  as  to  its  essential  nature,  unalter- 
ed. Yid.  Emesti,  Progr.  Dignitas  et  Feritas  inoarnatiooii,  Opusc. 
Tbaol.  p.  305,  seq. 

Tkk  comparison  casts  some  light  upon  the  subject,  but  is  not 
«tinlj  applicable,  and  must  not  be  extended  too  far.  In  the  anion 
ef  ffMil  and  body,  the  qnestioo  regards  the  state  and  actions  of  a 
fpmf  in  a  bonfy.  But  in  Christ,  as  a  man,  his  deitj  does  not  act 
npoo  his  body  onfy,  (as  Apollinaris  supposed,)  but  upon  the  human 
MRpr  and  sen/  both;  and  indeed  upon  the  human  body  prineipally 
ihnNigh  the  human  soul.  Here,  then,  the  question  regards  the  un- 
ioB  mad  cooperation  of  aiu  spirit  with  oMoiher. 

Bat  here  we  are  destitute  of  clear  conceptions  and  definite 
kaowiedge ;  as  we  know  not  eren  how  the  human  soul  acta  upon 
the  body,  and  is  united  with  it.  And  here  we  see  the  reason  at 
ence,  why  this  subject  is  so  obscure  to  us  in  our  present  condition, 
and  why  we  are  so  little  able  to  explain  the  modui.  When  we  hear 
of  the  prtsemce  of  a  spirit,  if  we  avoid  considering  it  as  material,  we 
Aall  obtain  only  this  definite  idea ;  that  the  spirit  is  present  with  us 
ind  acts  upon  us  by  thought.  So  we  are  present  in  spirit  with  an 
absent  person,  when  we  think  of  him.  Farther  than  this,  we  know 
aothing.     Vid.  ^  23, 1,  on  the  omnipresence  of  God. 

After  these  observations,  we  can  form  this  general  conclusion  : 
that  the  deity  of  Christ,  as  deity,  is  indeed  every  where  present ; 
L  e.  acts  in  every  thing ;  but  that  it  is  present  with  the  humanity  of 
Jesos  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  which  it  is  not  present  with  any  oth* 
•r  man,  or  any  other  created  being ;  that  is,*that  his  divinity  acts 
in  and  through  his  humanity,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  susceptible  of 
thia  cooperation,  in  such  a  vray  that  this  deity  and  humanity  united 
in  Christ,  must  be  considered  as  one  person.  This  union  ia  repre- 
sented in  a  similar  manner  by  Origen,  UiqI  Agx^iv^  1. 2.  This  un- 
ion or  connexion  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  with  God,  is  not  limited 
and  temporary y  as  in  other  spirits  with  whom  God  is  connected, 
John  6:  26.  That  here  there  is  something  peculiar,  which  does 
not  take  place  with  respect  to  others,  is  shown  by  the  very  peculiar 
expressions  which  are  used  in  the  Bible  with  respect  to  this  union. 
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and  which  &re  never  ascd  with  respect  to  the  unioQ  of  Qod  with  his 
creatures  in  general. 

(c)  These  thoughts  may  afford  us  some  conception  of  the  onioo 
of  the  two  natures ;  but  they  are  very  insufficient  to  render  the  tnb- 
JBCt  entirely  intelligible,  or  to  ex^ain  the  mawur  of  this  union  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  Morus  gives  the  right  view  of  this  subject,  p.  138, 
§  10.  Theologians  call  it,  mysteriwn  incarnationis,  and  the  more 
judicious  fathers  are  unwilling  to  give  any  farther  distinctiooa  re- 
specting the  nuuius,  (ro  n^s^)  than  the  Holy  Scriptures  warrant 
But  nothing  more  can  be  determined  with  certainty  from  the  New 
Testament,  than  what  has  just  been  remarked.  From  the  limtta- 
tion  of  all  human  conceptions,  we  cannot  believe,  that  even  the 
apostles  or  first  Christians  understood  the  subject  better  than  we  do. 
But  they  did  not  pretend  to  insist  upon  an  explanation  of  things,  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  their  senses,  and  the  sphere  of  human  knoiH- 
edge  and  science.  They  did  not  doubt  or  deny  these  things,  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  satisfactorily  explained  ;  cf.  I  Cor.  n.  iir. 
Such  was  the  &ct,  only  after  men  adopted  the  oracular  decisions  of 
an  arbitrary  metaphysical  philosophy,  as  pronounced  first  by  the  Pl^ 
tonists,  then  by  the  Aristotelians,  and  in  modem  times  by  other  phi* 
losophieal  schools.  They  now  began  to  insist  u{)on  having  every 
thing  demonstrated  ;  by  a  natural  consequence,  they  refused  to  be- 
lieve any  thing  which  could  not  be  demonstrated  ;  and  the  direct 
eoosequence  of  this  was  scepticism. 

The  union  of  soul  and  body  in  one  person  is  as  inexplicable  to 
philosophy,  as  the  union  now  under  consideration.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  mere  spirits,  and  did  not  know  from  experience,  that  a  spirit, 
which  is  immortal  and  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual world,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  united  with  an  animal  body, 
which  is  dust  and  earth,  into  one  personal  /;  we  should  consider 
it  as  highly  improbable,  and  indeed  contradictory ;  and  our  metaphy* 
sioians  would  perhaps  make  bold  to  demonstraU  d  priori  its  impos- 
sibility  from  principles  of  reason. 

NoTX.  Some  hare  (jaostioDed,  whether  the  ideas  entertained  opoo  this 
point  might  not  be  illustrated  by  a  eomparison  of  the  religiooa  opiniona  of 
other  nations.  We  find  that  many  nations  not  only  worshipped  deities  who 
had  been  men,  and  had  lived  vpon  the  earth,  but  belioTed  that  eertain  dsities 
hisd  aasamed  bodies,  and  h$eowu  iiuamaU,  This  is  trao  ospeciallj  of  those 
nations  whioh  belioTed  in  the  transmi^ation  of  the  eool,  nnd  were  extravi- 
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gaot  in  their  ?en»ratioo  for  ih» foumUrs  tftkmr  rtUgwmi;  :g.  the  Indiane,  Mon- 
gol], Tartars,  Drutei,  and  Poraiani.  But  tbeae  nationt  exhibit  a  mdeneia  and 
coarseness  of  cooceptloni  and  a  gross  anthropomorphism,  from  which  Christ  is 
hr  remoTed,  and  which  never  appear  among  the  first  Christians,  nor  indeed 
IB  the  whole  age  in  which  they  lived.  Whatever  distinct  conceptions  they 
had  npon  this  subject,  were  evidently  more  refined  and  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  God,  than  those  of  other  nations.  The  idea  held  by  the  Graeks  of  an  attend- 
ant Demon  or  Genius,  who  eonetantlj  abode  in  men,  is  also  entirely  diibr- 
sntfirom  the  Christian  view. 

(d)  Considering,  then,  how  mach  there  is  in  this  subject  which 
is  obecBre  and  inexplicaUe,  we  oaght  neither  to  prescribe  any  nn^ 
fenal  Ibrmula  respecting  all  the  more  minate  distinctions  of  this 
doctrine,  farther  than  they  are  clearly  founded  in  the  Scriptures ; 
nor,  after  the  example  of  Cyril  and  Leo  the  Great  in  the  fifth  cen* 
Unj,  to  eondemn  those  who  are  nnwilltng  to  assent  to  these  human 
ftrmnle.  One  particular  view  may  be  very  important  to  ms,  and 
CMtribute  greatly  to  our  satisfaction  and  conviction ;  but  we  ought 
not  Ibr  this  reason  to  force  it  upon  all  other  Christians,  or  to  con- 
sider them  as  less  pious  and  devoted  to  Christ,  because  they  difter 
OB  KNoe  points  of  this  doctrine,  from  our  creed  and  our  phraseolo- 
gy. In  hcij  the  subject  lies  too  much  beyond  and  above  our  sphere. 
The  opinions  of  men,  therefore,  respecting  the  modus  of  this  truth, 
and  their  formule  of  this  doctrine,  will  always  continue  divided  and 
various ;  and  the  hypotheses  of  the  learned  will  always  be  different^ 
Jy  modified,  according  to  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  and 
different  modes  of  thinking  which  may  prevail. 

Daring  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  nothing  was  decided  upon 

this  subject;  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Bible  was  adopted  ;  and  tho 

nofe  Iwned  Christians  were  left  at  liberty,  from  the  second  ceiH 

tory,  to  philosophize  upon  this  subject  at  pleasure.    So  it  continued 

tiU  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.     The  creeds  only  decided :  J&^ 

nm  esse  DeiJiUmm  i  Maria  naium.    Even  during  the  violent  con* 

trovcfsies  which  began  to  rage  in  the  fifth  century,  many  of  the  more 

moderate  concurred  with  the  views  just  expressed.     Melancthon 

lemarked  justly  and  excellently  in  his  '  IjOci  Theologici,'  that  it 

is  not  WOTth  while  to  bestow  much  laborious  diligence  on  the  mi- 

mis  developement  of  this  subject ;  that  to  know  Christ,  is  to  know 

the  salvation  which  he  has  procured  for  us;  and  not  studiously 

to  investigate    his  nature,  and  the  manner  of  his  incarnation: 

*  Cib^ffMW     aporiet  alio  quodam  modo  eognoscaMUi,  quam  exMbmi 
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sckolaUid.*  To  scholars,  indeed,  the  historical  knowledge  of  these 
investigations  is  useful  and  necessary.  But  all  these  subtile  inquir- 
ies and  distinctions  are  not  proper  for  the  instruction  of  the  com- 
mon people  and  of  the  young.  This  wise  counsel  of  Melanctboo 
was  very  much  disregarded  in  the  Lutheran  Church  at  the  very 
period  in  which  it  was  given ;  in  the  Formula  of  GoDOord^  the 
theologians  prescribed  definite  forms  of  doctrine,  npoo  which  the 
greatest  stress  was  laid ;  vid.  §  1(^2. 

(t)  The  instructions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  upon  this  subject, 
(1)  are  intended  to  show,  that  this  exalted  dignity  of  the  peraon  of 
Christ,  confers  a  very  high  value  upon  all  that  he  taught,  performed, 
and  suffered  for  men  ; — that  we  are  thus  bound,  according  to  hit 
preceptSj  to  believe  his  whole  doctrine  and  work,  and  to  apply  these 
to  our  own  benefit; — and  that  his  doctrines  are  the  doctrines  of  God^ 
his  works  the  works  of  God,  his  guidance  and  assistance,  those  of 
God.  Moms  gives  some  fine  views  to  enable  religious  teacbeis 
to  present  this  subject  in  a  truly  practical  manner,  p.  139,  sq.  %% 

12,  la 

(2)  But  there  is  one  more  principal  circumstance,  to  which  the 
Scriptures  often  direct  the  attention,  and  by  which  the  importance 
of  this  doctrine  in  a  practical  respect  is  still  more  illustrated.  AI* 
most  all  men  feel  the  necessity  of  having  a  human  God,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  love  and  heartily  confide  in  that  immeasurable,  invisible,  in- 
accessible God,  whom  we  learn  from  philosophy.  But  Jesus  Christ, 
(the  Logos  become  man,)  is  not  merely  the  immeasurable,  the  ia- 
visible,  the  inaccessible  God.  He  is  a  true  man  of  our  own  race ; 
and  we  are  his  brethren.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  love  him,  and 
heartily  to  confide  in  him ;  especially  considering  how  much,  as  a 
man,  he  deserves  of  the  human  race,  by  suffering  and  dying  for  us. 
Thus  our  love  to  him  and  our  dependence  upon  him,  rest  mostly 
upon  the  fact  that  he  is  moit,  and  indeed,  a  man  united  with  God, 
in  such  a  sense,  as  no  other  man  ever  was ;  vid.  1  Tim.  2:  5.  Heb. 
2:  14— 1&  4:  15.  (John  14:  1.)  John  5: 27. 

(/)  There  have  been  some  theologians  who  have  maintained, 
that  the  interposition  of  a  divine  person  was  necessary  for  the  re- 
covery of  men ; — that  men  could  not  have  been  delivered  in  any 
other  way.  Some  have  carried  this  so  far,  as  to  seem  to  set  limits 
to  the  divine  freedom,  and  to  force  from  God,  by  presumptuous  de- 
monstration, what  was  merely  a  firee  gift ;  vid.  §  88,  ad  finem.    It 
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icie  eooogh  to  show  the  suitableness  of  this  means ;  withoot  at- 
saipliiig  to  prove  its  absolute  necessity.  •  This  plan  of  God  is  wise, 
nd  fan  J  suited  to  the  wants  of  men ;  and  therefore  God  has  chosen 
iL  Tlie  BiUe  always  labors  to  exhibit  this  fact,  as  the  greatest 
pnxif  of  the  free  and  unmerited  love  of  God ;  John  3:  16.  How 
apposite  to  this  is  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  this  truth  a  priori ! 
80 thought  Athanasius;  and  Augustine  calls  those  stuUos,  who  under- 
tikt  to  demonstrate  metaphysically,  that  God  could  not  have  saved 
an  IB  another  way.  Still  we  find  this  mistaken  wish  to  have  ev- 
ciy  thing  demonstrated,  even  among  the  fathers.  Tertullian  said : 
"God  wamd  have  become  man,  in  order  to  unite  God  with  men,  and 
wm  with  Ckid."  Anselmus  of  the  eleventh  century,  argues  thus : 
*WithoQC  MHofaeium,  men  could  not  be  saved.  To  give  this 
utisftotiott  10  God,  was  the  duty  of  men ;  but  the  duty  was  too 
kid  far  then.  None  but  God  was  able  to  give  it.  But  to  him,  as 
As  Jadft  of  men,  it  must  be  given.  Therefore  the  Son  of  God 
Inst  become  man,  in  order,  as  God-man,  to  afford  this  satisiactioii 
iftGod  f  vid.  §  114, 2.  Some  theologians,  even  in  modem  times, 
ilpeciallj  fifom  the  school  of  Wolf,  have  pretended  to  demonstrate, 
that  this  was  the  only  means  of  rescuing  man,  and  was  absolutely 
ieeessaiy  fer  this  purpose. 

Soeh  demonstrations  are  entirely  unsuitable  for  promiscuous 
jNipolar  instruction.  Christ  commissioned  his  disciples,  not  to  de- 
Hoostrate  this  truth  philosophically,  but  to  exhUni  it  (1  Cor.  1 — 111) ; 
to  teach  it,  from  their  own  conviction  and  experience,  with  plain- 
aeM  and  simplicity,  but  still  with  sincere  interest,  and  then  quietly 
lo  leave  the  consequences  with  God.  This  was  surely  very  wise ; 
Uid  this  is  the  course  which  we  should  pursue.  Besides,  in  this 
coostant  vicissitude  of  philosophical  opinions  and  schools,  there  is 
this  evident  disadvantage,  that  the  truth  itself,  which  is  demonstrat- 
Ni  by  the  help  of  the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  is  either  doubted  or 
'qected,  as  soon  as  the  school  goes  down. 
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9  102.     Historical  observations  explanatory  of  the  origin  andpro^^ 
gressive   developement  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  respecting' 
the  person  and  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  until  the  eighth  eeslh 
twry. 

I.  Eftrli6«t  ojnnioMi  from  the  Mcond  to  th«  fourth  oentary. 

As  etrly  as  the  third  century,  many  points  had  been  estahlisM. 
by  the  Catholic  councils  respecting  both  the  divine  and  iriwigii  up 
tare  of  Christ,  separately  considered;  in  opposition  (a)  to  ibam' 
who  denied  that  Christ  had  a  real  human  body  (the  ]>Qcetn)»  or  ^^^ 
to  those  who  either  maintained  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  or,  wSk/th' 
ing  his  higher  nature,  yet  denied  his  essential  divinity  and  equali^ 
with  the  Father.    From  that  period,  the  Catholic  fathers  introds^ii 
ed  into  their  authorized  symbols  such  distinctions  and  fcranblji 
as  were  calculated  to  oppose  the  above  named  errors.  ,4 

fiut  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  century,  that  any  thing  definite  vift 
established  respecting  the  union  of  these  two  natures  in  CMU;  sub 
on  this  subject,  the  most  various  modes  of  thinking  and  speakinU 
prevailed,  even  among  the  Catholic  fathers  themselves.  Those  Htn 
ficult  points  in  this  doctrine,  respecting  which  so  much  oontlOve^ 
sy  existed  after  the  fourth  century,  do  not  seem  to  have  fmmtiim^- 
much  trouble  to  the  earlier  Christians,  who  had  not  as  yel  Isiinsi 
to  apply  the  metaphysics  of  the  schoob  to  the  docuines  of  rsligkAn 
And  it  is  found  to  be  precisely  so  with  common  unlearned  Chiisi' 
tians  at  the  present  day,  who  have  not  their  heads  filled  with  thou 
metaphysical  systems,  in  conformity  with  which,  as  their  iBodei% 
others  adjust  and  square  all  their  opinions.  Hence,  it  does  not  ap^ 
pear,  that  any  Christian  teacher  of  the  two  first  centuries  made  uf 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  of  this  subject,  and  even  the  hsf^ 
etics  of  this  period  passed  them  by  without  taking  offence.  Aft 
which  was  distinctly  conceived  of,  during  this  early  period,  reapsst- 
ing  the  nutnner  in  which  God  became  man,  was  simfdy  thHi,  that 
God,  or  the  divine  nature  of  (J[hrist,  became  visible  in  a  true  Ammbi 
hody,  and  assumed  real  human  flesh.  Hence,  the  earliest  fiLthsA 
and  symbols  are  satisfied  with  the  term  ipaagnonoig,  withoot  go- 
ing into  fiirther  explanations :  juonvot  eig  viov  ^iov  oagnm^ineL 
So  Justin  the  Martyr,  Irenoeus,  Tertullian  (Adv.  Prax.  c  3),  and 
even  Origen  {mgi  '^jrwy). 
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fmeittl  troth  of  the  abo?e  statement 'of  oar  ■athor^tfait 
fithen  iuppoeed  that  the  Lofos  aatoved  only  a  bHna 
wnfirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Muenschert  Dog mntic  Hiih 
nriatkin),  p.  03 ;  ofHaha,  Lehrbuoh,a456;  ofNeuider, 
magesch.  B.  I.  Ah.  III.  S.  106a  Bat  there  is  one  ei^ 
D  this  statement  in  the  qnnions  of  Jnstin,  whioh  were 
•der  the  inflaenee  of  the  Platonio  philosophy.  Adopting 
4bld  division  of  man,  into  betfy,  tmd^  and  MfMi,  whioh 
iBVoa  with  the  Platonie  fathers,  and  of  whieh  n  fhDer 
km  heeo  giren  in  the  first  Tolume  {%  51,  L  1,  Note),  he 
tbet  Christ  consisted,  like  other  men,  of  these  three  parte; 
a|  io  place  of  the  erring  haman  mnen  (Germ.  Ftrmdi/t, 
lieB  to  Versiandf  or  Gr.  mnvfiu  as  opposed  to  ^^Wfif), 
B^ly  e  ray  of  the  divine  LogQs,  he  had  tUs  Lofos  himself 
|her  controlling  principle  of  his  hehig.  In  these  speenh* 
I  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  cennezion  hetween  the  di> 
hnman  in  Christ,  Jnstln  went  beibre  the  age  in  whieh 
ead  fiimished  the  germ  of  the  system,  whieh  wie  after- 
Iher  developed  by  Apollinaris,  whose  doctrinal  ptedeeei 
I  may  therefore  rightly  be  considered.  Cf.  Neender,  AOg. 
w  ehr.  Rd.  nnd  Kir.,  B.  L  Abth.  III.  8. 106&— Tn.] 
ifslems  of  religion  from  which  many  of  the  eaiiier  Chrie» 
re  converted,  appear  to  have  contribated  something  to* 
ibling  them  to  receive  withoat  difBcolty  the  doctrine  of 
sation  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  were  fiimiliarized  fioat 
th,  in  the  midst  of  heathenism,  with  the  idea  of  the  visible 
ee  of  the  deity  in  human  forms ;  and  althoogh,  when  they 
b  became  Christians,  they  considered  the  aceoonts  of  the 
sns  of  the  heathen  gods  as  fabaloos,  still,  by  having  been 
with  such  accounts,  they  were  prepared  to  receive  more 
s  fi»t  of  the  incarnation  annoonced  in  Christianity ;  they 
a  seeming  analogy  for  it-— Bat  on  this  very  account  many 
Beneeived  of  the  ineamaium  as  a  degradation  of  the  deity, 
>-<-The  converts  from  Jodaism  to  Christianity  had  also 
ikgy  lor  this  doctrine  in  their  previoas  system  of  belief 
ry  mnch  fiicilitated  their  reception  of  it ;  rince  they  were 
f  their  ancient  books,  even  by  those  of  Moses,  to  believe 
pearance  of  angels,  and  of  God  himself,  in  Iraman  tmk^ 
dent  may  find  many  interesting  views,  iUaBtntinf  the  i^ 
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ktion  of  the  Tarious  sysCems  of  heathenism  to  Chrialianitj,  io 
ScUegel'8  *'  Philoe.  der  Geschichte ;"  also  in  Krentztr's  ^  Sjm- 
bolik."— Tr.] 

Bat  while,  in  opposition  to  the  Doeets,  the  early  fkthers  eon- 
tended  zealously  for  the  reality  of  the  human  My  of  Christ; 
none  in  either  of  the  contending  parties,  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  thought  it  necessary,  to  prove  particolariy,  that 
he  had  also  a  true  human  soul.  This  was  not  indeed  directf 
ly  denied  [except  by  Justin  as  just  mentioned,  Tr.],  still  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  its  existence  was  not  at  that  time  ieh ;  nor  in- 
deed was  the  essential  distinction  between  the  natnre  of  the  sod 
and  body  at  all  so  obvious  at  that  time,  certainly  it  was  not  nsed  k 
common  practice,  as  it  has  since  been. 

[Tertullian  was  the  first,  who  distinctly  taught  the  doctrine  eft 
proper  human  soul  in  Christ.  In  his  anthropology,  he  rejected  tbs 
common  division  of  man  into  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  and  admitlsd 
only  two  distinct  principles  in  all  animated  existences,  vis.  Mjf 
and  soul ;  the  latter  of  which,  however,  in  man,  he  supposed  en- 
dowed with  higher  properties  than  in  the  inferior  orders.  He  hd  , 
not  therefore  the  convenient  resort  of  the  Platonic  theologiaas,  sf 
interposing  an  animal  tf/uji;  between  the  Logos  and  the  body  ia 
Christ ;  but  must  either  connect  the  Logos  immediately  and  widh 
out  intervention  with  the  body  (which  would  be  to  attribote  at  ones 
to  the  divine  Logos  the  pain  and  sorrow,  the  progress  in  knowl- 
edge, the  ignorance,  and  all  the  other  indications  of  an  imperfect  fan- 
man  soul,  which  appear  in  the  life  of  Christ) ;  or,  he  most  ascribe 
to  Christ  a  proper  and  entire  human  soul.  With  this  necessity  ia 
view,  he  chose  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  preferring  the  my^ 
tery  and  complexity  attending  the  connexion  between  the  divine 
and  human,  to  the  absurdities  resulting  from  the  former  theorj, 
though  commended  by  its  simplicity  to  the  specolative  reaaon.  CX 
Neander,  Geschichte,  B.  L  Abth.  III.  S.  I064.i-Tr.] 

After  the  third  century,  Origen  first  [T]  gave  importance  to  Ait 
doctrine  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  in  his  Theology,  and  Ivoiglit 
it  distinctly  into  light ;  though  not  on  the  same  grounds  by  wMeb 
the  doctrine  is  now  supported.  [Although  Origen  agreed  iriA 
Tertullian  in  maintaining  an  entire  human  soul  in  Christ,  Un  viivt 
respecting  the  mode  of  union  between  the  two  natores,  dilMnt 
widely  from  those  of  Tertullian,  and  took  their  coloring  fi^Nn  Ui 
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philosophical  syslero.  The  unioii  of  bdiofOM  with  ^  CNwwt 
him  with  an  analogy  for  the.  connexioD  betweon  Ar  Lo^ 
he  human  natore  in  Christ.  If  believers^  he  eifutld,  are 
t  With  their  Lord,  aa  Paul  affirma^  moeh  more  sMat  this 
»f  that  sou]  which  the  Lofoa  had  taken  into  insepetable 
\k  himself.  As  the  npivfia  in  belicTers  ia  the  meum^g 
,  from  which  all  their  feelings  and  actioae  springs  asneh 
i  m  Christ,  the  forerunner  of  belie?era,  the  aeiaatiBgy^MMi- 
and  pervading  principle,  by  which  hia  entire  honmiity 
and  filled.  By  urging  this  analogy  he  drew  upon  hiwaetf 
tiBB,  which  has  often  been  repeated  against  the  same  fiew^ 
ttde  Christ  a  mere  man,  distingniahed  fifom  other  beUevu 
bf  a  higher  degree  of  the  aame  participation  in  the  difioe 
Inch  they  enjoyed.  Whether  this  objection  fciriy  liea 
le  views  of  Origen,  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  inqnire. 

the  theory  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  advaneed  by 
D-and  developed  and  supported  by  Origen,  was  pi^teniai^ 
ve  to  Arius  and  Ennomioa,  and  to  all  who  contended  for 
dination  of  the  Logoa  to  the  Father.  According  to  the 
ictrine  of  the  Church,  which  they  adopted,  and  which  een- 
be  Logos  immediately  with  the  body  of  Christ,  they  had 
e  to  allege  all  the  appearances  of  limitation  and  natural 
ion  which  he  exhibited,  as  prooft  against  the  doctrine  of 
ate  divinity  of  the  Logos,  and  in  hvor  of  their  own  views 
ibordioatioo.  But  of  this  argument  they  were  deprived, 
nman  soul  of  which  all  these  imperfections  cooM  be  pre* 
was  ascribed  to  Christ,  and  his  higher  natore  waa  allowed 
nse  to  infringe  upon  his  full  and  proper  humanity.  On 
y  of  Origen,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  invali- 
proofs  of  the  absolute  divinity  of  Christ,  by  opposing  the 
s  evidences  of  subordination  appearing  in  his  life  and 
tince  all  these  must  of  course  be  understood  of  his  hnman- 
ing  his  divine  nature,  though  intimately  connected  with 
m,  unimpaired  by  the  limitations  of  the  latter.  Hence  Ari^ 
his  followers  strenuously  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  pio* 
inity  of  Christ,  and  insisted  upon  the  older,  indistinct,  Ind 
ped  form  of  belief,  by  which  the  Logoa  merely  snJMatsd 
II.  31 
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the  body  of  Christ.    Cf.  Neander,  GeMhichtd  a.  8.  w.  B.  IL  AbCh. 
11.  8.  004,  (T^Tr.] 

[While  on  one  side,  tlie  Arians  at  this  period  infringed  npoB  the 
human  nature  of  Christ;  on  the  other  side,  MaroeUuaand  Photinas, 
of  whom  we  have  before  spoken  (Vol.  I.  ^  43,  p.  307)^  infriaged 
upon  the  divine  nature  and  its  personal  union  with  the  hnmaa. 
Marcellus,  inclining,  as  he  did,  to  Sabellianism,  supposed  there  was 
a  merely  outward  and  temporary  operation  of  the  Logos  upon  Christ, 
though  still,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  secure  the 
being  of  God  in  him.  Photinus  went  farther,  and  giving  great 
prominence  to  the  human  in  Christ,  made  nothing  more  of  the  di> 
vine  in  him,  thah  the  general  illuminating  influence,  which  he 
enjoyed  in  common  with  the  prophets  and  other  ambassadors  of 
God,  though  in  a  higher  degree.  This  doctrine  is  properly  called 
Photinianism. — Tr.] 

[Between  these  diverging  tendencies  of  opinion,  Arianism  slid 
Photinianism,  the  Catholic  fathers  (e.  g.  Gregory  of  Nasianz, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others)  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  peh 
sonal  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  with  the  completeness  of  the 
human  nature.  We  have  thus  all  the  elements  of  that  videtit  ooo- 
troversy  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  which  shortly  followed. 
Th.] 

Now,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  eentury,  ApoUinaris  arose, 
and  denied  the  existence  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ,  or  at  least  of 
the  higher  power  of  the  soul ;  vid.  ^  03, 11.  [His  theory  was  in 
general  the  same  as  that  of  Justin  before  mentioned,  only  more  sy»> 
tematically  developed.  It  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  great  meas* 
ure  from  the  speculative  interest,  which  endeavoured  to  conceive 
clearly,  and  to  explain,  what  had  before  been  indistinct.  And  it 
has  cerUinly  the  advantage  in  many  respects,  and  especially  in  \ 
point  of  distinctness  and  consistency,  over  the  older  indefinite  be*  1 
lief,  and  over  the  Arian  theory  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  i 
with  which  in  general  it  agreed.  It  also  sprung  from  the  ChristisB  j 
interest,  to  see  in  Christ  the  full,  immediate,  undisturbed  raaiifi^- 
tation  of  the  deity,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  ApoUinaris,  coold  not  be 
on  the  theory  of  Origen,  where  a  human  soul  was  made  the  orgSB  1 
of  the  divine  operations. — The  controversy  against  ApolUiuiit 
brought  distinctly  into  view  the  necessity,  in  order  to  the  pnnHMWi 
of  man's  redemption,  of  the  entireness  of  the  human  nature  ii  car 
Redeemer. — Tr.] 
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After  thii  period,  the  iorottigatioo  of  this  point  took  «  now  turn, 
tbe  first  grouqd  of  which  was  laid  in  the  Arian  eontrofersiea  of  the 
nme  ceotory.  The  endeavoar  now  became  to  make  everj  thing 
dear  and  determinate ;  and  since  the  metaphyaics  of  the  achooJa 
were  beooipiiig  more  and  more  common,  the  ancient  aimpiicity 
vaa  thought  to  be  no  longer  sufficient. 

n.  Thm  two  op^of  wftUm*  haTiof  tlMir  origin  la  tb«  lb«rtb  etnUry,  and  appMriaf  la 

oooflktiatlMlllUu 

The  ibandation  of  both  of  these  was  laid  by  the  Arian  and 
ApoUinariaa  controversies. 

(1)  Some  of  the  Christians  of  the  East,  e.  g.  those  of  Syria, 
[and  in  general  the  disciples  of  the  school  at  AntiochJ  always 
made  the  most  accurate  distinction  between  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  and  in  all  their  discourses  used  terms  which  indicated  this 
distinction  between  the  divine  and  human  in  his  person,  in  the  most 
definite  and  discriminating  manner.  This  had  been  before  done  by 
some  of  the  earlier  teachers,  e.  g.  Tertullian  (Adv.  Prax.  c.  27), 
still  more  frequently  by  Origen,  and  by  some  of  the  earlier  councils. 
But  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  ApoIIinarian 
controversies  commenced,  the  Orthodox  teachers  in  Syria  and  the 
other  Oriental  provinces  became  still  more  accurate  in  making  these 
distinctions,  and  especially  were  more  decidedly  opposed  to  every 
theory  which  took  from  the  humanity  of  Christ  its  peculiar  prop- 
erties.    These  were  the  precursors  of  the  Nestorians. 

(2)  Others  observed  no  such  accuracy,  and  oflen  employed 
phraseology,  which  appeared  to  indicate  an  entire  mixture  of  the 
two  natures,  and  a  deification  of  the  human  nature.  This  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  Arian  controversies ;  for  many,  in  order  to  exalt 
Christ  in  opposition  to  the  Arians,  seemed  almost  to  forget  that  he 
was  also  a  true  man.*    This  tendency  exhibited  itself  more  par- 


*^Tkw«  it  retflon  to  doubt  the  correetneta  of  the  reaeon  here  ueigned  bjr 
Dr.  Kaspp  for  tbu  iendeocy  of  the  AlojEandrine  lohool  (for  it  wae  thb  echool, 
vhieh  olijiectBd  to  the  distinction  of  natores  contended  for  by  the  echool  of  An* 
tioeli).  The  Arians  wholly  agreed  with  the  followera  of  ApoIIinaris,  and  with 
Ibe  theologians  of  Alexandria,  in  objecting  to  the  distinction  of  natures  in 
Christ,  and  in  contending  for  their  mixture  and  oneness,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
altribotee  belonging  to  each.  And  it  is  easy  to  see,  how  this  want  efcKs- 
fbMtion  shoiild  be  promotive  of  their  belief;  since  it  enabled  them  to  tranrfwr 
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ticularly  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Western  church,  and  was  carried  out 
into  farther  developement  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  century.  Those  who  opposed  this  tendency  were 
of  opinion,  that  by  phraseology  of  the  kind  which  the  Alexandrine 
theologians  used,  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris  was  countenanced  ;  for 
his  followers  often  used  terms  like  the  following ;  riz.  Chd  is  man, 
is  born^  sttffered,  died,  etc. ;  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God  (^^oroxoff). 
But  the  Alexandrine  teachers  could  plead  in  their  justification  the 
example  of  many  of  the  older  fathers,  who  had  used  similar  phrase- 
ology. Even  Athanasius  had  spoken  of  a  deification  of  the  body 
of  Christ  after  the  resurrection.  Eusebius  of  Cssarea,  and  Gr^;ory 
of  Nyssa  had  said,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  divine,  etc.  Sometimes  even  Origen  had  used  similar  ex- 
pressions.— These  were  the  precursors  of  the  Monophysites. — In  re- 
ality, however,  these  parties  were  more  agreed  than  they  believed 
themselves  to  be,  or  than  they  seemed  to  be,  judging  from  their  diP 
ferent  terminologies.  Every  thing  was  now  ready  and  prepared  for 
the  controversy,  which  finally  broke  out  in  the  fifth  century. 

[Neander  in  his  Church-History  (B.  II.  Abth.  III.  S.  946,  ff.) 
traces  back  these  diverging  tendencies,  to  the  fundamental  difie^ 
ence  between  the  Alexandrine  school  and  that  at  Antioch,  as  to  the 
relation  between  reason  and  revelation.  The  Alexandrine  school, 
in  following  its  more  contemplative  and  mystical  direction  of  mind, 
was  disposed  to  assert  the  unintelligibleness  of  the  union  of  the  two 
natures,  and  to  magnify  the  mystery  of  this  union,  and  to  resist  all 
attempts  at  definite  conception  and  explanation.     The  school  at 

to  the  higher  natare  of  Christ  the  iippear&nces  of  limitation  in  his  life,  and 
thos  to  obtain  a  proof  of  the  subordination  of  the  Logos,  of  which  they  voald 
be  deprived,  were  an  accnrate  distinction  of  natures  introduced,  and  the  ap- 
plication to  the  one  of  the  predicates  belonging  to  the  other  forbidden.  It  la  a 
fact  deserving  of  particular  notice,  that  those  who  have  contended  nnoet  stren- 
uously for  the  absolute  divinity  of  Christ,  have  been  also  those  who  have  insist- 
ed most  upon  the  rights  of  bis  humanity,  and  for  a  careful  distinction  between 
the  predicates  of  the  two  natures;  while  those  who  have  held,  that  the 
is  the  most  perfect  among  all  created  beings,  but  not  God  in  the  propar 
have  equally  infringed  upon  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  have  always 
od  the  distinction  of  natures.  It  was  not  then  in  opposition  to  the  Arinn,  Wl 
rather  to  the  Photinian  form  of  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  person  of  CSirbIt 
that  the  Alexandrine  tendency  found  the  occasion  for  its  farther  deTelopeoMflU 
Tn.] 
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Antioeb  on  the  contrary,  in  conformity  with  its  more  free  and  spec- 
olative  bias,  while  it  did  not  assume  folly  to  explain  the  vnig 
liyop  of  this  union  of  natures,  still  undertook  to  discover  how  mach 
io  h  was  scora  koyop. — Tb.] 

III.  Thtmj  of  Nvstoriofl,  tad  tht  eoatrortny  rtlatinf  to  it. 

Nestorius,  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  being  born  and  educated  in 
Syria,  adopted  the  Syrian  form  of  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christy  and  endeavoured  to  employ  terms  which  would  accuratelj 
distingiiisb  between  his  divine  and  human  natures.  This,  however, 
had  never  before  been  done  in  Constantinople.  After  the  Arian 
controversies,  the  term  ^iotonos  had  been  used  very  frequently  in 
application  to  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ,  which  was  also  a  favor- 
ite term  with  the  followers  of  Apollinaris  in  Syria.  But  when  in 
the  year  428,  Nestorius  became  patriarch  at  Constantinople,  he  was 
much  sorprised  by  this  language.  He  objected  to  the  term  ^ioxo- 
mg,  on  the  ground,  that  it  could  not  be  said,  that  God  was  born  or 
died ;  and  instead  of  this  term  he  proposed  to  substitute  Xgiazoxo- 
ao^     With  this  the  controversy  commenced. 

Hill  doctrine  as  appears  from  his  Homilies,  was  this ;  '  Christ 
had  two  vnoataatig^  a  divine  and  human,  (meaning  by  vnoa- 
taaig,  as  many  of  the  ancients  did,  naturae  q>vQ^,  or  as  Ter- 
tolJian  himself  employed  it,  substantia,)  and  only  ngoaotnov  fAOv- 
aiiMOw,  one  person.  These  two  natures  stood  in  the  closest 
eonntaon  {avvaq/fia),  which  he  considered  as  consisting  prin- 
cipally in  the  agreement  of  will  and  action;  but  were  not  miz- 
ed  or  transformed.  Each  nature  still  retained  its  peculiar  attri- 
butes; as  is  the  case  in  man,  who  consists  of  two  vnoaiaaeii, 
soul  and  body.  All  these  attributes  and  actions  were  predicable 
of  one  person  (ngoawnov),  but  not  of  both  the  natures ;  the  inferi' 
or  were  predicable  only  of  the  human  nature;  the  superior,  only  of 
the  divine  nature.  Accordingly  the  terms,  Deus  natus,  mortuus 
€St,  Mater  Dei,  ^iog  fvaagKog,  were  very  unsuitable  and  unscriptu- 
rmJ.  These  could  be  properly  predicated  only  of  Christ  (the  name 
of  the  person).' 

Hereupon  Nestorius  was  openly  attacked,  at  first,  in  Egypt 
His  chief  opponent  was  Cyril,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
maintained  his  own  theory  in  opposition,  and  accused  Nestorius  of 
dividing  Christ  into  two  persons  :  because  q>va&Q  was  the  word  nied 
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«t  Alexandria  for  wM  Nestorius  called  vnoavmatQ,  ai|d  ini^mqi/^^Q 
for  what  be  called  n^Q^now.  They  disagreed,  therefore,  more  in 
words,  than  in  reality.  At  length  in  the  year  431 ,  the  followevf 
of  Nestorius  were  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  codicil  at  Ephdr 
aus.  The  whole  party  separated  from  the  Catholic  church,  and 
continues  in  the  east  to  the  present  day.  [For  a  more  foil  account 
of  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  with  the  original  passages,  c£  Gieseto, 
Lehrb.  d.  k.  Gesch.  B.  I.  ^  85,  ff.— Neander,  Gesch.  B.  II.  Abch. 
ni.  S.  951. — As  to  the  separate  community  of  the  Nestorians^  o£ 
Neander  in  his  Appendix  to  the  History  of  this  doctrine,  B.  IL 
Abth.  III.  S.  1171.  Also  llosheim  (Murdock's  Trans.),  VoL  L  p. 
431,  Note.  Whether  the  whole  dispute  between  Nestorius  aiid 
Cyril  was  mere  logomachy,  is  a  matter  of  dispute. — ^Te.] 

IV.  Tht  daetriM  •f  pujtkm,  and  Um  eoBtforsny  rftpaoUog  it  la  lk«  fftk  etaUify. 

Eutyches,  an  Abbot,  and  Presbyter  in  a  cloister  at  Constantino- 
pie,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  Nestorius.  In  order 
to  oppose  his  doctrine  more  successfully,  he  affirmed,  after  the  year 
448,  that  Christ  had  only  one  nature  (jilu  q^vaig)  after  his  deity  and 
humanity  were  united.  He  called  this  nature,  q^uaig  eiaugmmfiimit 
the  nature  made  human.  In  this  way,  he  supposed  he  could  ex« 
press  the  most  intimate  connexion  between  the  two  natures,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  too  widely  separated  by  Nestorius,  so  aa  to 
make  two  persons  in  Christ  He  meant,  in  fact,  to  say  nothing 
more  nor  less,  than  that  there  was  only  one  Christ.  The  whole  ob- 
scurity consisted  in  the  word  ipvaig,  which  he  understood  to  mean 
person ;  as  Athanasius  himself  did  in  the  fifth  century,  and  also 
Ephraem  the  Syrian.  This  controversy,  therefore,  like  the  former, 
was,  in  fact,  mere  logomachy.*     Eutyches  appealed,  and  with  tmtk, 


*  [The  doctrine  of  Eutyches  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  h«s  been 
definitely  stated  by  other  writers  on  doctrinal  hutorj.  The  principal  peculiar- 
ity of  it  is  placed  in  this  point :  while  Eotyches  admitted  that  before  the  in- 
carnation (or,  which  was  doobtless  his  meaning,  according  to  etmufiion  omi 
not  in  reality),  there  were  two  natores  in  Christ,  yet  after  this,  they  did  not  la- 
main  distinct,  but  constituted  one  uotnre,  not  merely  by  a  ovtfA^pua^  as  Neeto* 
rius  held,  but  by  a  real  avyivots  or  furafioh},  so  that  his  human  natora  ooiild 
no  longer  be  said  to  be  cansubstantial  with  that  of  other  men.  Brieflj,  it  is 
Eutychianism  to  say,  that  Christ  is  constituted  of  ox  from  two  natures,  botdoii 
not  exist  in  two  natures  {in  9tio  ifiioionff  not  i»  dvo  ^^tuomi^,  Cf.  Neaadir, 
Gesch.  B.  II.  Ab.  III.  8.  107a  Also  Murdook'e  Moeheim,  Vol.  I.  p» 
irote.~Tr.] 


htnudfL  <i»  ctoALcEboN.  Mt 


M  AthlubaiKiiii,  Cyril  of  AlexAfidHa,  and  other  ancietit,  And  e^pecial- 
^1  Egyptitii  teachers,  who  appeared  to  abolish  the  distinction  of  the 
two  Datares.  Eutychianism  may  therefore  be  truly  said  to  have  ex« 
iHed  before  Eotyches ;  to  prove  which  Salig  published  a  treatise  at 
WoUenbdtel,  1734,  4ta 

Hefeice  aroee  another  unhappy  division  in  the  church.  The  Pa- 
triartli  of  Ooiistantinople  joined  with  Pope  Leo  the  Qreat  in  oppos- 
ing Entyches,  and  accused  the  latter  of  reviving  the  heresy  of  Apol- 
iinni,  and  of  denying  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.  He  protested 
tgainst  this  conclusion  ;  but  they  would  not  allow  that  his  words  ad- 
mitted any  other  sense,  and  he  was  too  obstinate  to  alter  his  term- 
inokgy.  At  the  Council  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  year  451,  his  doc- 
trine was  condemned  as  heretical.  Here  arose  the  sect  of  the  Mo- 
nopbysHes,  which  continues  in  the  East  to  the  present  day. 

In  order  to  render  the  difference  between  themselves  and  the  ■ 
CithoKcs  and  Nestorians  clearly  discernible,  some  of  these  Mono- 
piijshea  employed  paradoxical  statements  and  phrases,  like  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.  one  of  the  Trinity  sufiered  and  was  crucified ;  the 
deity  of  Christ  so  penetrated  his  humanity,  as  to  render  his  body 
heotrmpUhh  (a^^aprov).  This,  however,  was  denied  by  others, 
becaose  it  &vored  the  Docetse.  Some  also,  even  of  the  Monophy- 
lites,  believed  that  the  divine  nature  was  omniscient,  but  not  the 
boman  nature  connected  with  it  (Mark  13:  32).     These  were  called 

AgDOStS. 

[Not*.  As  Pbotinianism  and  ApollinariaEism  were  tb«  opposite  eziremet 
of  this  doctrioe  in  the  former  period  ;  so  now  were  Nestorianism  and  Eutjchi- 
tnism.  Between  these  the  Catholic  Fathers  took  a  middle  course,  and  con- 
demned on  the  one  hand  the  <nrvd(ptia  of  Nestorius,  as  indicating  a  mere  ez- 
terttal  and  moral  connexion  between  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  on  the 
other,  the  av^x^nng  or  furafiohj  of  Eutyches^as  indicating  such  an  entire  inter- 
peneiration  of  the  two  natures,  as  must  destroy  the  pecalianities  of  eaeh.  The 
Catholic  doctrine  in  opposition  to  these  extremes  is  expressed  in  the  following 
Symbol,  established  at  the  Council  at  Chalcedon,  451,  under  Mercian. 

'BxifUPO*  tohw  Toig  dyiois  naxffdaiv  ,  'iva  naX  rw  avxiv  6/ioloyciv  vt^  r^ 
nv^tmt  i^fttm  *Itjaovr  X^torov  avfupojvtug  anavreg  i%8i9dtntofUV,  riXe&ov  ti» 
mvrinf  ir9i6xtiTi  naiX  riXeiov  rdv  atvrdv  iv  dvd'^(inr6T7jTi,'&toy  dXtf^ 
{hmmai  i^^f^omov  dkrfitk  t6p  avr^  i x  rp v xy  s  lo y my  s  ttal  atj^^rosj  ofuh- 
otmar  tf  nar^  tund  ri/y  ^t^njva,  ndi  ofAoovaiov  riv  airdv  y/uv  nard  ri/p  dn^ 
^^panr^r^a,  nmrd  ndvra  ofioiov  yfuy  XP^  dfia(ftia€  *  ir(^  auutwv  fUrintdv 
9mK^  fw^rfiirtu  notd  ryv  ^i&trfi;  Ix  ioxdrwv  Si  tw¥  ijfie^  r^  oMr,  X 
iftmt  tuA  Sid  ry/y  ijfttti^w  owrtK^^  at  Ma(^  ryg  noif&ivov  tiJ9^99%in9^ 
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tund  Ti/y  ovdifum&nfTaj  iva  tud  toy  avrifv  X^tarot^,  vi^,  ux^utv,  fiopoymf^,  iu 
Svo  (pvaewv  [iv  Svo  ipvosoil  aavyxvxw^  t  ar^inTots,  dSiaif^irmt, 
dxot^iorats  yvtt^^tofuvov  oiSofiov  rijg  TWf  tfvoHttv  Suupo^  arTj^itjfUrt^ 
Sidn^fvtoa^v,  awtofUvys  8i  fnaXXov  rijs iSwrtfrog inari^ qivoHug  tud  tig 
tPTpSotoTTOVxai/iiav  ynoaramv  cwTQtxovar^,  ovu  €is  Svo  n^6awjra 
fU^':6fUvov  i^  Suu^vfitvov,  diX  iva  xai  rov  avrdv  vtdv  itai  fujvoyfr^,  4Wr  io- 
yoy,  ttv^tov  *Irjoow  X^tarav  tuMm^  aywdtp  o£  n^otpi^<u  X9^  flrni«  md 
ttirdg  ^ftoig  6  x&fftoQ  ^Itjoovg  X(^wx6q  liiitaiSevoif  tud  t6  tm  nmrd^m^  ^fuy 
na^eiSiSwxe  ovf^ohn^* 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doobt  which  of  the  two  readings  in  9^  f^omn^ 
or  if  Svo  fCoeci  ought  to  be  preferred.  The  whole  force  of  the  Symbol,  as  &r 
as  it  is  directed  against  Eutychianism,  lies  in  the  latter  reading,  since  Eutyches 
woold  allow  that  Christ  was  constituted  ixSvo  fvaeatv.  The  reading  ivSio 
tfAoiOi  is  supported  by  good  aathority,  probably  from  the  whole  course  of 
events  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  more  consistent  than  the  other  with 
the  context,  as  the  word  yvo>Qi':6fUvov  is  of  difficult  construction  with  ac,  and 
on  the  contrary  reads  naturally  with  iy.  Cf.  Neander,  1B.  II.  Abth.  III.  S. 
1110.— Tr] 


T.  Tbe  ibsory  ani  ttet  oftbt  MoooUisKtaB. 

This  sect  arose  in  the  seventh  century,  from  the  attempt  of 
some  who  were  rather  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Monc^hysites^  to 
unite  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  with  the  Catholic  church. 
They  persuaded  the  emperor  Heraclius  to  enact,  that  Christ,  after 
the  union  of  his  two  natures,  had  only  one  will  and  one  action  of  the 
will.  To  this,  it  was  thought,  all  parties  might  assent,  and  thus  be- 
come united.  At  first,  many  were  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinioa, 
and  among  others  the  Patriarchs  at  Constantinople  and  Rome.  But 
a  number  of  Councils  were  held  upon  the  subject,  and  the  Catho* 
lies  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  opinion  would  introduce 
only  a  different  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches.  They  therelbre 
maintained  a  twofold  will  in  Christ,  i.  e.  one  for  his  divine,  and  one 
for  his  human  nature  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  these  were  never 
opposed  and  always  agreed.  The  other  party  maintained,  that  there 
was  but  one  will ;  since  the  hitman  will  of  Christ  did  not  act  separate- 
ly, but  was  subject  to  the  divine  will,  and  governed  by  it.  Both  par- 
ties were  right  in  opinion,  and  only  misunderstood  each  other.  The 
latter,  however,  was  outvoted,  and  at  the  third  Council  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  680,  was  condemned  as  heretical ;  and  thus  Urn 
sect  of  the  Monothelites  arose  in  the  East.  [Cf.  Hahn,  8.  464. — 
Gieteler,  ^  16^] 
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Note.  Another  controverted  point,  wai  the  relation  of  Chriit  to  the  Fttber, 
in  the  anion  of  bis  two  natures.  The  ancient  fathers  had  commonlj  used  the 
appellation  San  tf  God^  as  a  name  of  the  divine  nature  of  Cbristi  and  not  as  a 
name  of  his  person  and  office.  They  found  some  texts  of  Scripture,  howev- 
er, in  which  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  also  plainly  designated  by  this 
nanie ;  as  Luke  1:  35.  In  order  to  relieve  themselves  from  this  difficulty, 
without  relinquishing  their  position,  they  said  :  '  Christ,  as  Grod,  was  the  wU' 
wrol  Son  of  God,  (i.  e.  he  was,  in  a  literal  sense,  eternally  generated  by  the 
Father,  he  received  his  deity  communicated  to  him  from  eternity,  Ps.  ii.)  but 
as  many  he  was  the  Son  of  God  by  adapHon  (i.e.  by  the  communication  of  the 
divine  nature  at  the  time  of  his  conception,  he  was  raised  as  a  man  to  this  dig- 
nity). And  in  this  there  is  no  heresy.  But  as  these  terms  and  representa- 
tions respecting  adaption  were  frequently  employed  by  the  Nestorians,  they 
were  gradnally  omitted  by  the  Catholics.  This  doctrine  was,  however,  reviv- 
ed in  Spain  in  the  eighth  century,  783,  et  seq.  by  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel  (Ur- 
gelitmnns),  and  was  approved  by  many  in  the  West.  Others  regarded  it  as  a 
revival  of  Nestorianism  ;— -councils  were  held  upon  the  subject  in  Italy  and 
Germany ;  and  at  length  the  opinion  of  the  Adoptionists  was  condemned  as 
herelicnl. 

Respectiog  all  these  controversies,  vid.  Welch,  Ketzergeschichte. 

These  unhappy  dissensions  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  every  Christian 
who  loves  peace,  not  to  take  upon  himself  to  define  and  decide  respecting  sub- 
jeets  whieh  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  left  undecided ;  as  Moms  truly  observes, 
p.UB,§10,colL§lOL 


^103.  Historical  observations  continued :  the  akci^ht  etchsiastical 
terminology  respecting  this  doctrine  explained, 

I.  Ttrmiaology  of  Uw'f^ben. 

The  ecclesiastical  terminology  on  this  sabject  came  gradually 
into  use,  and  originated,  partly  before  the  controversies  of  the  fifth 
century,  partly  at  the  time  of  these  controversies,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  Many  ancient  terms  were  differently  defined  and 
understood  afler  that  period.  This  indefiniteness  of  phraseology, 
and  the  various  use  of  terms,  were  the  principal  occasion  of  these 
controrersies.  The  terms  employed  ought,  first  of  all,  to  have  been 
explained  and  understood. 

(1)  Some  ANCIENT  general  terms  respecting  the  person  of  Christy 
and  the  relations  and  fictions  of  his  deity  and  humanity. 

Vol.  II.  32 
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(a)  The  ancient  fathers  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  deity  and  humanity  united  in  Christ,  olxovoiAia, 
which  signifies,  arrangement^  institution,  regulation ;  also,  the  fash' 
ion  and  manner  in  which  any  thing  is  done  or  arranged.  So  it  is 
ased  by  Polybius,  and  Cicero  in  his  Letters  to  Atticus,  and  by  Paul, 
Ephes.  1:  10.  In  the  same  way  Tertullian  (Ad?.  Prax.  2)  used  the 
word  (Bconomia,  and  rendered  it  dispensatio. 

(6)  They  endeavoured  to  find  some  term,  which  should  appro- 
priately designate  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  as  composed  of  deity 
and  humanity.  As  the  New  Testament  contains  no  single  word  of 
this  kind,  they  at  last  decided  upon  the  word  ^iawdQOi  or  ^ear- 
{^gmnos,  God-man ;  as  Tertullian  had  been  accustomed  to  say, 
Deus  et  homo^  and  Origen,  ^tog  xai  av&gwnog^ 

(c)  They  called  the  power  which  the  deity  and  humanity  of 
Christ  had  of  working  in  common,  ivegyna  0(avdg$%ii,  vis,  sm 
operatio  deovirilis.  This  phrase  first  occurs  in  the  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius  Areopagitus,  Epist.  4.  Theologians,  therefore,  afterwards  call- 
ed the  particular  actions  of  Christ  as  God  and  man,  or  his  Mediato- 
rial works,  operationes  deoviriies  ;  also,  anOTiXeafiata,  vid.  §  105. 

(2)  Various  terms  were  originally  used  to  denote  the  two  sub- 
jects {ngayfiata,  res,  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  calls  them)  connect- 
ed in  Christ.  In  the  Latin  church  the  oldest  term  was  substantia. 
So  Tertullian,  "  substantia  duae, — caro  et  spiritus,"  Adv.  Prax. 
27.  They  had  previously  been  contented  with  the  simple  formula : 
"  Christum  esse  Deum  et  hominem  verum."  The  word  substcmtia 
was  still  used  in  this  sense  by  the  Latin  church  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry ;  and  sometimes  even  by  Leo  the  Great  in  the  fifth  century.  It 
signified  as  they  used  it,  ens  singulare,  or  individuum.  It  was, 
however,  regarded  as  ambiguous,  since  it  also  signified,  existence  it- 
self, and  that  which  really  is.  The  word  natura  was  gradually 
found  to  be  more  appropriate  and  definite.  It  had  been  early  used 
by  Ambrosius  ;  but  after  the  Council  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, it  became,  by  means  of  Leo  the  Great,  the  usual  and  character^ 
istic  term  of  the  Catholic  Fathers. 

In  the  Cheek  church,  also,  many  terms  were  originally  in  ose. 
(a)  'Tnoataaig.  This  word  answers  exactly  to  the  Latin  51165/011/10. 
Jt  was  used  by  Nestorius,  and  before  him,  by  many  whose  ortho- 
doxy was  never  doubted.  (6)  (I^vatg.  This  word  was  used  at  the 
same  time  in  Egypt,  and  was  one  cause  of  the  controversy  between 
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Cjrril  and  Nestorius ;  vid.  ^  102,  III.  (c)  Ovala,  This  word  was 
early  in  frequent  use ;  but  through  the  efforts  of  Cjrril  and  the  Ro- 
man fiishop,  in  the  fiflh  century,  the  word  q^vais  became  current  as 
orthodox. 

(3)  The  terms  used  to  denote  the  wlwle  Christ,  as  consisting  of 
two  natures. 

The  Latin  church  used  the  word  persona  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
this  being  very  definite  iind  unambiguous,  has  been  retained.  Re- 
specting its  definition,  etc.  vid.  §  104.  But  the  Greek  church  had  a 
great  variety  of  terms  to  express  the  same  thing,  which  occasioned 
the  greatest  confusion. 

(a)  Ifyoamnov.  This  word  was  in  fact  the  least  ambiguous,  and 
answered  exactly  to  the  Latin  persona  (a  supposiium  intelUgens, 
which  has  its  own  proper  subsistence).  In  many  churches,  this  was 
originally  the  most  common  word.  It  was  so  even  among  the  Syrians, 
who  derived  their  word  parsopa  from  it  Accordingly  Nestorius 
said,  nQoafanoviw,  nal  dvo  vnoataang  (natures)  iy  XQiaxtp. 
But  the  word  was  uncommon  in  Constantinople,  Egypt,  and  else- 
where.    In  these  places  they  used  instead  the  word 

(6)  *  Tn6(naa$g,  Among  the  Greeks  this  word  means  the  actual 
existence  {vnagiiq)  of  a  thing,  the  existing  thing ;  also  an  individ- 
ual. It  was  therefore  a  far  more  ambiguous  word  than  the  other. 
Cyril  used  it  to  denote  the  whole  Christ ;  but  Nestorius,  his  sepa- 
rate natures;  vid.  ^  102,  III.  Cyril  and  the  Roman  Bishop  said  : 
ilg  Xgsatoi,  fila  vnoat aaig,  dvo  g>vaa ig  iv  XgiOT^, 
This  party  prevailed,  and  introduced  vnoataaig  as  the  common  word 
by  which  the  Orthodox  were  distinguished.  Even  they,  however^ 
sometimes  still  used  the  word  ngoaomop.  The  word  vnoaiaaig 
may  also  have  been  regarded  as  more  scriptural,  from  Heb.  1:  2, 
Xa^xttig  vnoataattog;  but  here  the  person  is  not  the  subject 
of  discourse:  vid.  ^  100.  The  Nestorians  still  adhered  to  their 
nQoaanov  and  parsopa. 

(c)  0vaig,  This  word  was  applied  to  the  person  of  Christ  by 
many  teachers  of  the  fourth  century,  long  before  Eutyches.  Athan- 
asios  and  Ephraem  the  Syrian  had  affirmed,  without  being  pronounc- 
ed heretics,  that  there  was  (aIu  q.vaig  in  Christ.  Eutyches,  then, 
in  the  fifth  century,  thought  that  this  word,  already  authorised  by  the 
Catholic  fathers,  was  the  best  adapted  to  express  the  most  intimate 
connexion  between  the  deity  and  humanity,  in  opposition  to  Nes* 
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tortus ;  Tid.  §  102,  IV.  His  opponents,  however,  understood  the 
word  differently,  and  so  made  heresy  out  of  it. 

(4)  The  words,  comparisons,  and  established  distinctions  employ* 
ed  to  illustrate  the  manner  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures. 

(a)  The  most  ancient  words  used  by  the  fathers  to  denote  the 
union  of  the  two  natures,  convey  the  idea  of  a  mixture  of  these 
natures.  Among  others  was  the  word  avyngaa$g,  commixti^  and 
misceri,  which  is  used  by  TertuHian  (adv.  Prax.)  and  by  Cyprian, 
and  even  in  the  fourth  and  fidh  centuries  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and 
Ephraem  the  Syrian.  This  word  occasionally  escaped  even  fifom 
Leo  the  Great,  the  zealous  opponent  of  Eutyches.  Of  the  same 
kind  were  the  words  which  frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
Grecian,  and  more  especially  the  Egyptian  teachers  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  viz.  ptiaPoXri,  pttanolrjotg,  peTap6gq>wa$g.  But 
the  word,  ffvpuiptia,  was  preferred  by  Nestorius  and  some  others. 
But  for  this  very  reason  it  was  rarely  employed  by  his  opponents. 
The  other  words,  avyxgaoig,  x.  r.  X.  which  denote  a  mixture  of  na- 
tures, were  rejected  at  the  Council  at  Chalcedon,  because  they  were 
used  by  Eutyches,  and  the  word  tvcoaig,  unio,  was  there  establish- 
ed in  their  place. 

(6)  The  illustrations  of  the  manner  of  this  union  employed  by 
the  ancients. 

(a)  Comparisons  and  images.  Some  of  these  are  very  gross, 
and  exhibit  very  imperfect  conceptions.  TertuHian  said  (Adv.  Prax. 
27) :  "  the  deity  and  humanity  in  Christ  were  mixtura  gudMkim,  trf 
electrum  ex  auro  et  argento."  Origen  and  Basilius  the  Great  coo>- 
pared  this  union  to  iron  heated  in  the  fire  (penetrated  through  and 
through  by  the  fire) ;  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  to  a  compounded  medi- 
cine ;  Origen  in  another  passage,  and  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  to 
the  marriage  connexion  {two,  onefesh) — a  comparison  of  a  more  mor- 
al cast ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Leo  the  Great,  to  the  union  of  soul 
and  body,  which  comparison  they  particularly  advocated. 

{p)  Many  new  terminologies  were  invented  afler  the  controv^ 
sies  commenced,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  sect  from  another,  and 
to  obviate  various  unscriptural  representations.  Thus  the  natmss 
in  Christ  were  said  to  be  connected  axoigiarwg,  adia^gtroig  and  sr^iMt- 
Xvrtug,  i.  e.  indissolubly  and  permanently,  and  not  merely  lor  a  see* 
son.  For  the  Gnostics  taught,  that  the  Aeon  Christ  was  separated 
from  the  man  Jesus  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  latter ;  and  Maioil* 
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bs  taaght,  that  the  Logos  would  at  some  future  time  return  to  the 
Father.  In  opposition  to  these  and  similar  errors,  the  above  deter- 
mioatioiis  were  therefore  adopted  by  the  Council  at  Chalcedon. 
Thus,  toOy  in  opposition  to  Eutyches,  this  union  was  said  to  be  aav^ 
fitmg  (4Mi6h  that  a  third  nature  had  not  arisen  from  the  union  of 
the  two  DatareSy  as  when  material  things  are  mingled) ;  each  na- 
tare  emisted  by  itself,  unaltered  in  its  kind,  axQimfaq,  Christ,  it 
WIS  said,  should  be  one^  iy  ngoawnov,  fiia  vnoaraatg  ^ear&gcinov* 
Tins  l0mc$g  was  said  to  be  ovamdrjg  (not  apparent,  but  real) ; 
MK09raT#si7  (such  that  the  two  natures  remained  unchanged  as  to 
their  kind,  although  they  were  essentially  united — a  term  used  by 
Cyril) :  wugqivoinii  (supernatural) ;  etc.  After  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  the  schoolmen  of  ^he  west  adopted  these  terminol- 
ogies Inlo  their  systems.  The  orthodox  Greeks  also  constantly  pre- 
served  them,  in  exposition  to  theMonophy8ites,*Nestorians,  and  oth- 
er heretics. 

II.  Later  DlatiDetioiM. 

Daring  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  death  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  not  only  Were  the  old  subtilties  in  the  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  natare  and  person  of  Christ,  revived  by  many  Lutheran  the- 
ologians, but  many  new  ones  were  introduced.  The  occasion  of 
this  was,  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  between  the 
zealous  adherents  of  Luther  and  the  Reformed  theologians.  The 
Reformed  doctrine  was  at  that  time  approved  by  many  Lutheran 
theologians.  The  opposing  party,  therefore,  and  especially  James 
Andrea,  Chancellor  at  Tubingen,  and  Mart  Chemnitz,  endeavour- 
ed, by  new  distinctions  in  the  doctrine  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ,  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  systems  as 
6nely  as  possible.  Ecclesiastical  authority  was  given  to  these  dis- 
tinctions by  the  "  Form  of  Concord."  Such  subtilties  as  these  do 
not  appear  in  the  ''  Loci  Theologici''  of  Melancthon.  On  this 
snbjeet  the  following  particulars  should  be  known  :  viz. 

(1)  Luther  affirmed  the  true  and  substantial  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  many  of  his  disciples  and  zealous  followers  went 
beyond  their  teaclier  in  this  matter.  Some  of  them  advocated,  in 
liict,  if  not  in  words,  a  physical  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Beza,  on  the  other  hand,  and  other  Reformed  theologians,  showed, 
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as  Zwingli  had  done  before,  that  this  could  not  be  supposed  ;  con- 
Mlariog  that  the  human  body  of  Christ  is  now  in  heaven,  and  could 
not,  as  a  real  human  body,  be  present  in  more  than  one  place  at  the 
same  time. 

(2)  Against  these  objections,  the  Lutherans  maintained,  either 
the  aetucU  constant  omnipresence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  Andrei, 
appears  to  have  done ;  or,  that  it  could  be  present  every  where  (ai^ 
que)^  whenever  and  wherever  he  would,  and  the  case  required. 
This  was  the  view  of  Luther,  Chemnitz,  Hiilsemann,  and  maay 
others.  Hence  they  were  called  by  their  opponents  Ubiquiiariwu ; 
and  there  was  much  controversy  respecting  the  omnipresence  of  the 
body  of  Christ. 

(3)  In  order  to  render  this  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  more 
intelligible,  assistance  was  sought  from  the  doctrine  de  conumnmO' 
tione  idiomatum  interna  et  reali.  Here  Chemnitz  was  the  most  ac- 
tive. They  proceeded  on  the  ground,  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  united  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  that  it  was  penetrated,  as  it  were,  by  the  divine  nature,  and 
received  all  divine  attributes  by  communication.  They  invented 
fbr  this  purpose  the  "  genus  communicationis  idiomatum  mtgtsiaii' 
cum"  At  length  they  displayed  this  fine  web  of  subtiUy  and  ter- 
minology in  the  "  Form  of  Concord.'' 

(4)  Hereupon  new  dissensions  and  schisms  arose  in  the  Luth- 
eran church,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  For  the 
theologians  of  Brandenburg  rejected  the  '  Form  of  Concord'  alto- 
gether, and  the  theologians  of  Hclmstadt  disapproved  and  rejected 
particular  doctrines  contained  in  it;  such  as  the  doctrine  of  theoo^ 
nipresence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  The  controversy  which 
thus  arose  did  great  injury  to  the  Lutheran  church. 


^  104.  il  brief  exhibition  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  respecting  the 
person  and  the  two  natures  of  Christ ;  an  explanation  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical  phraseology  noio  in  use  in  the  doctrine  de  comfuin- 
CATioNE  IDIOMATUM  ;  and  a  critical  judgment  upon  the  same. 

From  <^<^  102,  103,  the  gradual  origin  and  increase  of  the  learn- 
ed ecclesiastical  distinctions  and  terminologies,  is  clearly  seen.     The 
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most  important  of  these  only  are  still  retained.  How  many  oftbem 
are  plainly  founded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  may  be  determined  By 
$§  100,  101. 

L  EMAUished  rorm  of  doctrine  retpectinf  the  penoo  ofChrut,  aod  theonien  ofhif  two  Batarea. 

There  are  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  divine  and  human.     The 
Som  of  God  {\.  e,  the  divine  nature)  united  himself  so  closely  and 
iotimately  with  the  human  nature,  that  one  person  is  made  from 
these  two  united  natures.     Person,  in  philosophical  language,  is  a 
rational  existence  (beasts  then  are  not  persons)  which  has  its  being 
and  subsistence  in  tYic/f  (subjectum  intelligens,  volens,  libere  agens).  ' 
Thus  Boethius  in  his  book,  "de  persona  et  natura,"  cap.  2.     The 
abstract  of  person,  or  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  is  called  per-' 
sonaUtas,     This  union,  therefore,  in  being  personal  (unio    perso- 
nalis) is  distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  of  union  of  God  with  his 
creatures,  and  e?en  from  that  of  God  (the  Father)  with  the  man  Je- 
sus ;  vid.  ^101.     We  may  say,  that  the  triune  God  is  in  some 
sense  imited  with  Jesus.     But  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Holy  Spir- 
it have  so  connected  themselves  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
that  we  can  say,  that  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Spirit  became  man. 
This  can  be  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  only  of  the  Son  of 
God.    The  condition  which  arises  from  this  union  is  called  unio 
(ivfoaig) ;  the  beginning  of  this  union,  or  the  act  of  uniting,  unitio, 
which  is  therefore  synonymous  with  incamatio  {ivadQutmaig).     This 
personal  union  is  a  real,  not  simply  a  moral,  mystical,  or  figurative 
anion  ;  still  it  is  a  supernatural  union  ;  such  that  one  nature  is,  as 
it  were,  penetrated  by  the  other  {permeatd) ;  although  the  manner, 
the  internal  modus  of  this,  is  to  us  inexplicable,  and  such,  that  the 
most  intimate  connexion  subsists  between  the  two  in  their  mutual 
actions.     Theologians  call  this  union  of  one  nature  with  the  other, 
and  their  mutual   relations,  ntQi^x^griotg^  observing,  however,  that 
no  mixture  {ovyxva^g)  of  the  two  natures  takes  place,  and  also, 
chat  this  anion  is  inseparable  and  indissoluble  {ji%o!iQhjmg),  Other 
distinctions  and  terminologies,  which  had  their  rise  in  the  controver- 
eies  relating  to  this  subject,  may  be  seen  in  §  103. 
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IL  BlbeU  of  this  perioaal  nnioa  of  Um  twomtaret;  aad  the  eooMqoMQM  Aiteni  flma  R. 

( 1 )  The  impersonality,  avvnoaiaala,  impersonalitas,  of  the  nuiR 
Jesus,  or  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Theologians  maiiiUiny 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  does  not  subsist  in  itself^  bat  in  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  in  itself  it  is  avvToaraTOQ,  tad 
that  it  has  ivvnoataalav  in  him.  For,  if  personality  is  tacribed  to 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  he  must  be  conceived  as  compoeed  of 
two  distinct  persons.  This  distinction  was  directed  prineiptilf 
against  the  opinions  ascribed  to  the  Nestorians ;  and  also  agaioat  the 
opinions  of  the  Apollinarians,  Monotheletae  and  Agnoete.  If  we 
would  form  any  clear  idea  from  this  distinction,  we  mast  under- 
stand it,  not  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  moral  sense,  as  Erneeti  remarks 
in  his  Program m  '  De  incarnatione'.  All  that  is  intended  by  it  is 
this,  that  the  man  Jesus  never  was  a  mert  man,  and  neTer  acted 
from  simple  human  power  (i(p  iavxov),  in  any  such  way  as  to  be 
separated  from  the  Son  of  God,  and,  as  it  were,  independent  of  him. 
And  this  is  the  representation  of  the  New  Testament.  When  there- 
fore, Christ  says,  /do,  /teach,  etc.,  he  speaks  of  the  wkoU  Christ, 
in  which  the  divine  is  the  superior  and  reigning  nature^  by  which 
the  inferior  or  human  nature  is  governed,  and  used  as  an  instra- 
ment ;  just  as  we,  when  we  speak  of  ourselves,  our  persons,  mean 
soul  and  body  together. 

Note.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  we  explain  tlie  ftel,  tiiat 
Christ  ahoald  ipeak  of  himself  in  the  very  aame  discourse,  and  indeed,  in  the 
yery  same  sentence,  as  man,  and  again,  in  luch  terms  as  the  eternal  and  im- 
matable  God  alone  uses  ofhimself:  e.  g.  John  17: 5,  "  Glorify  me  with  the  gloiy 
which  I  had  wit^  thee,  before  the  world  was;"  in  the  yme  manner,  m  when 
we  Ipeak  of  ourseWes,  we  sometimei  employ  termi  which  are  applioable  only 
to  a  spiritual  nature,  and  at  other  times,  terms  which  are  appUoahle  only  to  a 
oorporeal  nature ;  the  former  in  relation  to  the  soul,  the  latter  in  relation  to 
the  body ;  because  these  two  natures  are  united  in  us  in  one  perMn. 

(2)  Another  consequence  deduced  from  this  cooimanity  of  the 
two  natures,  is  thai  one  nature  communicates  its  oum  aitrihmies  to 
the  other  {communicare  idiomata), 

(a)  If  by  this  statement  it  is  meant,  that  the  properties  of 
of  the  two  natures,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  th6  whok 
it  is  unobjectionable.    For  in  the  very  same  way  we  asoribe  to  man 
the  attributes  of  soul  and  body,  though  exceedingly  diverse.    Ao- 
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cordiDgij  the  New  Testament  aod  the  discourses  of  Christ  himself 
fepnnBty  that  the  glory  which  Christ,  as  to  his  dirine  nature,  had 
with  the  Father  from  eternity,  belonged  also  to  his  human  natore, 
and,  80  fitf  as  this  nature  was  susceptible  of  this  glory,  was  com- 
wniicated  to  it,  and  became  particularly  visible  from  the  oommence- 
meot  of  his  state  of  exaltation ;  vid.  John  17:  5.  Phil.  2:  d — 11. 
C£  ^  101. 

(A)  There  is  great  objection  however  to  the  opinion,  that  all  the 
attobotes  of  one  nature  are  realltf  [inieme  et  reaHier)  communicat- 
•d  to  the  other.  But  the  strict  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  especially  Chemnitz,  were  led  by  their  views  re- 
specting the  Lord's  Supper,  to  insist  strongly  upon  this  opinion ;  vid. 
§103,  n.  To  meet  the  objections  which  would  be  brought  against 
it,  they  made  the  following  limitations  :  viz. 

(«)  Because  the  deity  is  incapable  of  change,  the  attributes  of 
the  haman,  were  not  communicated  to  the  divine  nature ;  but  only 
the  attributes  of  the  divine  to  the  human.  This  communicaiio  id" 
umaiuM  was  not,  then,  mutual  or  reciprocal. 

(fi)  AU  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  cannot  be  communi- 
cated to  the  human ;  but  only  the  attrihuta  operaiiva  (those  which 
imply  action  and  activity),  e.  g.  omnipotence,  goodness,  justice,  etc. 
The  aUribuia  gmtsceniia  (those  which  imply  rest  and  inaction),  e.  g. 
infinity,  eternity,  etc.,  are  iDcororounicable ;  vid.  Vol.  L  §18,  III.  2. 

Bnt  this  opinion,  after  all  these  fine  distinctions,  is  not  founded 
in  the  Scriptures;  and  the  texts  cited  in  its  behalf  do  not  prove  it; 
vid.  infra,  de  propontionibus  idiomaticis.    Moreover,  it  is  liable  to 

many  objections. 

(l^  Nothing  more  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  action  of  the 
haman  nature  of  Christ,  than  for  it  to  be  determined  and  impelled 
by  the  divine  nature ;  in  something  the  same  way  as  the  human 
body  is  impelled  by  the  soul ;  in  which  case,  each  part  retains  iu 
own  attributes,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  attributes  of  the 
soul  to  be  communicated  to  the  body.  This  was  the  view  of  many 
of  the  most  ancient  and  orthodox  fathers  of  the  church. 

{d^  The  attributes  of  the  deity  are  inseparable.  Where  there  ia 
one,  there  are  all.  And  no  conception,  certainly  no  clear  conc^H 
tioD,  can  be  formed  of  sAch  a  division.  The  divine  nature  is  alto- 
gether incapable  of  change.  And  if  the  human  nature  were  chan^^ 
ed  in  any  essential  respect,  Christ  could  not  continue  a  true  man. 

Vol.  II.  3S 
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(i)  Christ  himseir  said,  thai  as  a  mao,  he  was  onaeqiiamted 
with  many  things.  He  changed  his  place  as  a  man.  He  leinied 
and  increased  in  wisdom.  How  then  can  I  say,  that,  as  a  many 
he  was  omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  all-wise  ? 

It  is  far  better  to  be  content  with  the  more  simf^  and  "iHbre 
scriptural  opinion,  that  each  nature  retained  its  pecoliar  altfibtates ; 
and  that  the  human  nature  was  supported,  guided,  and  endowed 
with  strength  atid  wisdom,  by  the  divitie  natore,  whenever  there 
was  occasion ;  vid.  §^  100,  101.  And  many  good  Luthercs  tlM>* 
logians,  e?en  of  the  sixteenth  century,  acknowledged  that  thkr  #ae 
sufficient 

(3)  Still  another  consequence  deduced  from  the  personal  tmioD  of 
the  two  natures  is  the  commumo  operationum,  i.e.  all  the  actiooB  done 
by  either  of  the  two  natures  must  be  considered  as  the  acUons  oT 
the  whole  person.  So  whether  Christ  acts  from  Uie  impulse  of  the 
divine  nature,  or  as  man,  in  either  case  the  whole  person  sets.  Id 
the  same  way  the  actions  of  a  man,  whether  of  his  soul  or  h»  body, 
are  ascribed,  without  hesitation,  to  the  whole  person.  The  most  ra- 
tional and  intelligible  opinion  on  this  subject,  however,  is  this,  that 
the  humanity  of  Christ  is  the  instrument  by  which  his  dimity  acts; 
though  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  peculiar  attributes  lind  properties 
of  his  humanity  are  not  set  aside.  In  all  those  actions,  therefere, 
where  the  humanity  of  Christ  had  occasion  for  instruction,  aopportv 
and  guidance,  it  received  the  same  from  his  divinity.  Snob  aetions, 
(and  all  which  belong  to  his  mediatorial  work  are  such,)  lare  called 
by  theologians,  operaiiones  deoviriles;  vid.  ^  103, 1.  1. 

The  ancients  expressed  the  same  thing  by  saying,  that  there 
was  one  will  in  Christ,  and  that  his  humanity  assented  to  the  will  of 
his  divinity,  and  acted  according  to  it.  So  Nestorius,  and  even  the 
orthodox  of  thai  age.  But  after  the  controversy^  of  the' Catholics 
with  the  Monotheletae,  the  former  advocated  two  wiUs  ill  Christ,  the 
latter  only  one ;  vid.  §  102,  V. 

(4)  From  the  theory  of  the  personal  union,  and  the  eomwmmiem 
Hon  of  attributes,  various  formulae  and  modes  of  speech  have  been 
derived.  Only  a  part  of  them  occur  in  the  Scriptums.  The  rest, 
which  should  have  been  omitted,  were  occasioned  by  theologieal 
emitroversies.  They  are  called  propositiones,  and  are  divided  into 
two  prmcipal  classes.    Respecting  all  the  minutiae  of  Ibis  aRili)oet, 
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nL  BwuagutMif  Gkabentiehray  where  they  are  treated  at  length. 
[Cd^iw^Hahn,  §  M,  S.  445.] 


H99  kfpmiaticm.  I.e.  tiehu  ■?§  dtrhed  from  th«  boUm  oTUm  per- 
ilMir«fttet«roMtaiwiBChrifft.    Thtn  tvt  afmii  dMaid  loto  twQ  i 


(1)  PropoBitioiifl  in  which  the  peealiar  properties  of  either  of  the 
tim  Mtoree,  are  ascribed  to  the  whok  person ;  or  in  which  the  con- 
enU^fihe  persom  is  connected  with  the  concrete  of  either  of  ike 
hm  mmimns  ;  e.  g.  Christ  is  man,  the  son  of  man,  the  son  of  David, 
Where  the  concrete  of  the  person  is  connected  with  the  concrete  of 
the  hmmun  natore ;  or,  Christ  is  Ood,  the  only  begotten  Son  ofOod 
fm  the  theological  sense),  where  the  concrete  of  the  person  is  con- 
nected with  the  concrete  of  the  divine  nature.  Snch  propositions 
coear  in  the  Bible  and  occasion  no  mistake. 

(ft)  Propositions  in  which  the  concrete  of  one  nature  is  predicat- 
ed of  tte  other  nature  (concreta  naturarum^  se  invieem  pnedieanf 
tur) :  e.  g.  Oodis  num,  the  man  Jesus  is  Ood,  the  son  of  Mary,  or 
ofDamdf  is  Ood    Theologians  observe  here,  that  the  case  is  not 
the  saiM  with  the  ahstraeia  naiurarum.    Thus  it  would  be  impro- 
per In  9Kf,  ike  hmnanity  (of  Christ)  is  the  deity  (of  Christ)     An- 
ue«tfy»  m  the  fourth  and  fiAh  centuries,  such  propositions  were  fir^ 
qoentljr  employed,  Tid.  §  102 ;  but  they  were  objected  to  by  Nest<^ 
riua.     They  are  indeed  capable  of  a  proper  explanation,  but  they 
easily  occasion  mistake.    Besides  they  have  no  analogy ;  as  nobody 
says :  atiumu  est  corpus,  corpus  est  animus,  etc.     The  texts  which 
are  appealed  to  (Rom.  1:  3.  Luke  1:  35.   Matt.  16: 13, 16),  are  not 
in  point     For  the  appellation,  Son  of  God,  in  these  texts,  may  be 
the  name  of  person  and  of  office,  and  is  not  necessarily  the  name  of 
natare.    In  the  text,  1  Cor.  15:  47,  **  the  second  Adam  is  the  Lord 
horn  heaven,"  uvQ$og  also  is  the  name  of  person,  and  not  of  nature. 

IL  FrtfmitUnMM  idi9mctiea$t  aiTe  d$  eo«iii«i»£caet<m«  iitomotum  ;  rach  ai  denote  the  eooimi- 
Binlte  of  attvlbatM  (iil#aato,  rnpHtUtet,  ^ftctUnst).  TbeM  Afain  are  divided  into  two 
prtaeJyal  elimi 

(I)  Propositions  in  which  the  atttibutes  of  one  nature  are  ascrib- 
ed to  the  whole  person  (named  from  one  of  the  two  natures),  or  in 
which  the  subject  is  either  a  concrete  of  person  or  a  concrete  of  nv 
tare^  bol  the  predicate  is  an  idioma  of  the  divine  or  human  nature. 
These  are  divided  into  three  classes;  viz. 
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(A)  Propositioiis  id  which  the  attributes  and  aetions  of  one 
ture  or  the  other,  are  ascribed  to  the  wkeU  penoo ;  or,  wkeie  the 
subject  is  a  eancretum  persaniB,  but  the  predicate  an  uImnimi  aUenh 
trius  nature.  A  proposition  of  this  kind  is  called  tdtmnatiem,  or 
i^tdouxii  (upzldoa$g,  retribntio).  This  has  analogy  in  its  finor ; 
e.g.  flum  {tke  soul)  thinks;  num  {the  body)  emis.  In  thii  ease, 
both  of  these  actions  are  predicated  of  the  whole  person.  Sneh  pio- 
positions  fireqnently  occor  in  the  Sonptnres ;  e.  g.  Chrui  mtjfieni^ 
roufram  the  dead^  wrought  miracles  by  kis  own  power ^  is  wsrfnf^ 
is  omnipotent.  Thos  in  John  16:  51 ,  *'  /  (the  whole  persoa  spadn) 
tame  from  heaven  (the  divine  nature) ;"  John  10:  13,  **  I  lay  iosm 
my  life  (the  human  nature)/or  the  shup ;"  and  in  many  other  tests; 
rid.  Moms  p.  143,  §  4. 

(B)  Propositions  in  which  the  attribntes  peculiar  to  sodi  natne 
are  predicated  of  the  same,  or  in  which  the  subject  is  a  concrele  of 
one  nature,  and  the  predicate  an  idioma  of  the  sane  nature ;  m 
when  we  say,  the  soml  is  ivunortdl,  the  body  is  mortoL  Thns,  Matt 
2: 1 ,  Jesus  was  bom ;  Acta  2:  22,  23,  Jesus  was  erueifUd ;  or,  mak- 
ing the  subject  a  concrete  of  the  divine  nature,  the  only  begotiaii 
Son  of  CM,  (if  this  name  is  given  to  the  dirine  nature,)  lias  frtm 
the  beginning,  created  the  world,  is  omnipotent,  etc.  This  langoagi 
is  very  common  in  the  Bible ;  and  the  nature  which  is  the  fluhjeet 
of  discourse  is  often  expressly  mentioned  :  e.  g.  Christ  »ava  aifmu 
Vid.  Morus  p.  142,^1,  n.  1. 

(C)  Propositions  in  which  the  peculiar  attributes  of  one  natora 
are  predicated  of  the  other.  These  propositions  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  corresponding  to  the  two  natures  in  Christ 

(a)  Propositions  in  which  the  attributes  of  the  human  natnre  are 
predicated  of  the  divine  nature,  or,  where  the  subject  is  a  comartban 
divinm  natur<B,  but  the  predicate  an  idioma  natura  humanm.  This 
is  called  id$onolt]a$Q,  because  the  divine  nature  appropriates  to  it- 
self what  belongs  to  the  human  nature.  The  texts  cited  as  exam- 
ples are  the  following;  viz.  Gal.  4:  4,  "  God  sent  his  Son,  bom  of  a 
woman ;"  Rom.  5:  10,  "  We  are  reconciled  with  God,  through  the 
death  of  his  Son  ;''  Acts  3:  15,  "  The  prince  (auctor)  of  life  waa 
slain ;"  1  Cor.  2:  8,  "  Ye  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  ;**  bat  «§- 
pecially,  Acts  20:  28,  '<  God  bought  the  church  with  his  blood.** 
But  the  reading  in  the  last  passage  is  very  uncertain ;  vid.  Vol.  L 
§  37.    And  though  some  of  these  and  other  texts  may  paitoibly  be 
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eainplos  in  pcMnt,  they  are  not  diBtiDCtly  so.  For  the  appellatioo 
9m,  Sm  of  CM,  in  these  pamges,  may  be  the  name  of  the  whde 
pvaoo  of  the  God-man  (Messiah),  and  is  not  necessarily  the  name 
of  the  divine  nature. 

(A)  PiopositioDs  in  which  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  are 
piedicated  of  the  human  nature ;  or,  in  which  the  subject  is  a  con- 
craleorthe  human  nature,  but  the  predicate  an  attribute  of  the  di- 
TJM  aaftnre.  This  is  called,  no$vanfla  xw  ^ilmp,  sc.  liHOfiJnmp, 
;,  vnigwfwaig,  fiAtiwatg,  getnu  uiftil^m^nov,  sive  nuh 
\,  because  divine  attributes  are  communicated  to  the  man 
Jeana.  E.  g,  Jeius,  or  the  Son  ofwum,  is  obmghiy,  ommpresmi, 
mmUeinU,  etc  The  most  probable  texts  are  John  3:  13.  6: 02, 
"  the  8om  of  man  will  return  to  heaven,  where  he  was  before.'*  But 
these  do  not  teach,  that  divine  attributes  are  eommunieaied  to  the 
haoMUi  nature  of  Christ ;  and,  in  truth,  the  phrase  viog  ir^gtinov 
here  denotes  the  whole  person,  the  Messiah,  ^though  the  appella* 
tiHi  is  taken  from  his  humanity.  The  texts.  Matt  28:  18,  20, 
'*  AU  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  and  "  I  am 
with  JOQ,  *  etc  (from  which  the  communication  of  omnipotence  and 
omuiproienfi  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  has  been  concluded,)  are  ir- 
lelevma  to  this  point  For  they  treat  of  the  state  of  exaltation,  and 
IIm  wkoh  Christ  spedkB  of  himself,  and  not  merely  his  humanity. 
For  other  texts  vid.  Morus  p.  144,  n.  3. 

Not*.  This  whole  third  cIam  of  propositions  was  disapprored  eyen  by  many 
«f  the  ancient  fathers,  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  entirely  dis- 
carded, beeanse  it  has  no  clear  authority  from  Scripture.  So  Origen  and  many 
others.  But  Cyril  and  Leo  the  Great,  in  the  fiflh  century,  advocated  these 
propositions  in  opposition  to  Nestorios.  And  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Cbemnitx  and  the  *  Form  of  Concord*  brought  them  again  into  vogue ;  and  es- 
pecially the  genus  propos,  auckematieumf  on  account  of  their  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Morus,  1. 1.  n.  2. 

Tktj  ought  to  be  discarded,  for  the  following  reasons ;  vis.  (1)  They  have 
no  clear  support  from  Scripture ;  vid.  supra.  (2)  They  are  contradictory  to  all 
the  anali^gies  to  which  we  can  appeal  in  other  cases.  Who  would  say,  the 
soul  dies ;  the  mind  eats,  digests ;  tlie  body  thinks,  philosophizes  ?  although, 
indeed,  the  amereium  naturttf  man,  is  used  in  such  cases.  They  give  rise  to 
proportions  which,  though  capable  of  a  reasonable  explanation,  are  very  offen- 
sive in  their  form,  and  the  occasion  of  ridicule  from  the  thoughtless.  Such  aro 
tho  following :  Ood  died,  and  was  buried  ;  the  man  Jesus  is  eternal ;  Mary  was 
Iks  wuHUr  ^  God  ;  one  of  the  Trinity  was  crucified  ;  etc.  All  the  offensiveneei 
of  these  ^ik|K>8ition8  is  removed,  by  using  the  name  of  the  person, — Christ. 
(3)  Such  expressions  lead  the  great  mass  of  men  into  gross  and  malerial  eon- 
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inoliiiad  to  fttm.  For  Uiit  roMoo  the/  won  ducaided  by  Ntol«(ia»;  thoogk 
even  U  ndmutb&d,  that  thej  might  be  explained  in  each  a  way  ••  to  givo  a  tnio 
■enee.    Cf.  Moroi  p.  145,  n.  2. 

(2)  The  second  class  of  propasitionu  idiomaticm  comprizes 
those  propositions,  in  which  the  works  belonging  to  the  Mediatcnrial- 
office  of  Christ,  are  ascribed  to  the  person,  named  from  either  of  tha 
two  natures,  or  from  both  united.    This  class  is  called,  genus  pre^ 
positianum  onotiliafAatixoyf  from  anouliafiata,  effectus  sive  opus, 
80.  mediatoritim.    This  is  thus  described  in  the  language  of  the 
schools :  "  ApoteUsmata,  sive  aciioHes  ad  opus  mediaiorium  pfHh 
ntmits  tribuuniur  subjecio,  vel  ab  humana^  vel  a  divina,  vei  a6  nfro* 
^110  naiura dmominato"    This  corresponds  with  analogy  ;  because 
these  actions  were  performed  through  the  union  of  the  two  natural. 
Such  propositions  frequently  occur  in  the  Scriptures^  and  aie  ibond- 
ed  upon  the  comwumi^  operatioHum  uiriusque  natura.    Thus  I  caa 
say,  Christ  raises  the  dead,  redeems  and  judges  Men.    But  I  caa 
also  say,  either  that  the  Son  of  Cfod,  (in  the  theological  8en8e^).or 
that  JesuSf  the  Son  of  man,  does  the  same  things ;  Luke  9:  56*  Gal 
3:  la  1  John  3:  a  Heb.  1:  3.  6:  20. 

This  genius  apotdesmaticum,  is  made  very  prominent  in  thi 
'  Form  of  Concord,'  on  account  of  the  controversy  in  the  "^lytffr 
century,  between  Osiander  and  Stancarus,  theologians  of  Konigip 
berg.  Osiander  taught  that  Christ  atoned  for  the  sins  of  men  only  of 
Ood,  and  not  as  man.  Stancarus,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  that 
the  human  nature  only,  and  not  the  divine,  was  concerned  in  tbiQ 
Mediatorial  work.  The  other  theologians  decided  justly,  that  both 
natures  were  here  concerned.  These  two  theologians,  indeed,  eft* 
pressed  themselves  inaptly,  but  appear  not  to  have  been  so  unsoi^ 
tural  in  their  opinions,  as  many  supposed  them  to  be.  Osiander  on* 
ly  designed  by  his  declarations,  to  exhibit,  in  a  clear  light,  the  high 
worth  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  And  Stancarus  only  wished  to  obvi* 
ate  the  mistake,  that  Christ  endured  sufferings  and  4^eath  «s  GUL 
As  for  the  rest,  vid.  Morus  p.  146,  last  Note. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 


tn  WORK  t>r  onusT,  aub  what  has  bsjui  srFECTBD  bt  it. 


006.  ScftiFTURAL  NAMES  wnd  descriptions  of  the  works  of  Christ, 
Old  their  sdtutary  effects ;  also,  the  names  of  Christ,  as  the  iSSa- 
riour  of  the  world. 


L  Ctoaenl  BUM!  of  Um  works  ofChrififbr  the  food  of  1 

(1)  "Mpy^p  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  dis* 
eoanes  of  Christ  himself,  John  4:  84.  17:  4.  It  signifies  the  61111- 
wr;  isorJb,  which  he  had  underuken.  In  the  passages  cited,  his 
ItQshieea  is  called  igyov  tov  naxgog  or  tov  niiA^purtog ;  because  it 
iieoDSidored  as  a  commission  given  him  by  the  Father.  It  is  also 
eaUed  JbtoAi},  mandaiuim,  commission,  John  10:  18.  12:  49. 

(2)^  Many  ecclesiastical  terms  were  afterwards  adopted,  in  addi- 
tbn  to  these  Scriptural  terms.  Among  these  is  the  word  munus, 
which  18  very  appropriate,  as  it  means  business,  work ;  and  thus  an- 
swers to  f^op.  The  word  officium  was  used  in  the  same  sense, 
and  bedime  the  most  common  name  for  the  work  of  Christ  in  the 
Lttin  church.  TertuUian  says  (con.  Marc.  III.  16)  respecting 
Christ,  *'  Officium  prophetse,  nuntiantis  divinam  vdontatem." 
HHarias  of  Poictiers,  in  the  fourth  century,  says :  '*  Officium  Chris- 
ti  proprium  eognitionem  Dei  afferre,"  and,  "  Officium  Chrbti  pcen- 
ale."  These nerms  were  retained  in  the  Protestant  church,  and 
officinm  and  oj0Ha  were  the  most  common  terms  with  Melancthon, 
Ch^nmitz,  and  others,  fiut  because,  in  Germany,  munus  and  offici-^ 
Mm  were  commonly  rendered  by  words  which  denoted  offices,  posts 
of  honor,  ^Qerm.  Amt,  Ehrenamt,)  they  were  so  rendered  here,  and 
in  this  way  occasion  was  given  to  associate  several  incorrect  ideas 
with  this  sabject.  So  they  spoke  of  the  Mediatorial  office  of  Christ, 
iastead  of  hul  Mediatorial  work;  and  of  the  three  offices  of  Christ, 
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instead  of  his  thru-fold  work,  or  the  three  parts  of  his  Mediatorial 
work.  On  account  of  this  ambiguity  of  the  words  ofidum  and 
mtmtis,  Emesti  preferred  to  say  :  "  De  opere  Christi  salatari." 

II.  GeMnl  deMriptioo  of  the  objaota  of  Um  miMion  of  Ghritt,  and  oTth*  beotfits  %ummg 

to  iDM  throofh  Um. 

(1)  In  some  passages  the  object  of  his  adtent  to  the  earth  is 
stated  in  general  terms  to  be,  to  rescue  men  from  their  unh^ipy 
condition,  and  to  transfer  them  into  a  more  happy  situation  :    e.  g. 
John  3:  16,  '*  Those  who  beliere  in  him,  shall  not  be  miseraUe  {ftfi 
an6lkva&tti\  but  shall  become  happy  {ita^v  ^invY'    Also  Heb.  9: 
15,  where  inoXixQOiai^  means  Uheratio  ah  infortumo^  and  Kltigovo^ 
(ila,  possessio  beatitatis ;  cf  Luke  19:  10.  1  Tim.  1:  15.     Christ  is 
said  to  have  come,    1  John  3:  5,  8,  dftaQtlag  oSqhv  and    Ivny 
igya  tov  iiafioXov,  peccata.    The  word  adCi^v  which  occurs  fre- 
quently in  these  passages,  like  the  Hebrew  3^in ,  involves  the  two 
ideas  of  freeing  from  misery,  and  translating  into  a  hi^y  conditioo. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  word  otatriQla, 

(2)  In  other  passages,  the  benefits  which  Christ  has  bestowed, 
and  his  desert  of  the  human  race,  are  comprised  in  a  shorter  desorip' 
tion,  and  only  particular  parts  of  his  work  are  mentioned ;  e.  g.  Jobs 
1: 17,  which  treats  of  the  great  advantages  which  Christianity  hu 
over  the  Mosaic  doctrine  and  institute  (yofioff).    Christianity  be- 
stows the  greatest  blessings,  xif^iQ  xai  dXtiOiia, — assurance  of  tbe 
most  sincere  love  of  God,  or  of  his  free,  unmerited  grace^  and  of  his 
truth.    John  14:  6,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  Uft^*  Le.  I 
am  he,  through  whom  you  come  to  God,  who  qualifies  you  to  enter 
the  abodes  of  the  blessed  ;  and  this  my  promise  is  true,  you  may 
safely  confide  in  it ;  I  am  the  author  and  giver  of  life ;  i.  e.  of  hip- 
piness.   Heb.  2:  14,  "  By  his  deaih  he  deprived  the  devil,  tbe  au- 
thor of  all  injury  and  wretchedness,  of  his  power  to  harm ;  he  fi:eed 
us  from  the /cor  of  death,  and  procured  us  the  pardoo  of  oar  sins." 
The  passage,  1  Cor.  1:  30,  should  be  cited  in  tins  oonneiioB. 
''  Through  him,  God  has  bestowed  upon  us  true  wisdom,— has  at- 
tablished  a  dispensation  which  truly  deserves  the  name  of  a  wise 
dispensation  (in  opposition  to  the  pretended  wisdom  of  men,  ▼.  SI) ; 
he  is  the  cause  of  our  forgiveness, — God  pardons  us  on  his  ac- 
count ;  he  sanctifies  us  through  him  (after  forgiveness  has  been  be- 
stowed) ;  to  him  we  owe  deUverance  from  the  power,  dominion^  and 
punishment  of  sin." 
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m.  Beriptnrml  UUm  which  ««  fivtn  to  Chrirt  u  th«  Smpiomr  ^Uf  ««Ki. 

The  names  Messiah,  Christ,  King,  Lard,  which  denote  the  el- 
e? atkm  and  dignity  of  Christ,  have  also  a  reference  to  the  benefits 
which  he  hestowed  upon  us,  and  to  the  works  which  he  performed 
for  the  good  of  men.  For  he  is  Messiah,  King,  Lord,  for  the  very 
porpon  of  delivering  us  from  misery,  and  of  bestowing  blessings, 
upon  OS.  These  titles  have  been  considered,  ^^  89,  08.  Their 
d§€irinal  meaning,  then,  as  applied  to  this  sabject  is  Jibvifp  {nio^ 
fi9v)p  Smnmar,  Bmtfactor  of  men.  The  following  titles,  imply 
more  direetly  the  idea  of  his  being  the  lUmf actor  of  our  race. 

(1)  *J^ooi;^.  This  is  indeed  the  name  by  which  he  is  more 
properly  distinguished  as  man ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  may  haf« 
beeo  given  to  him  as  a  stgnijicant  name,  denoting  his  future  works- 
and  destioaiion,  according  to  the  custom  in  giving  names,  common 
in  the  East  Indeed  the  New  Testament  expressly  declares  that  he 
received  this  name  by  divine  appointment,  on  the  command  of  the^ 
angd:  £maH  Xaow  avrov  ino  dfio^TAcsy,  Matt  1:  21.  Luke  1: 
3L  3: 2L  This  name  was  common  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  is  the  name  of  the  Jewish  leader,  Joshua,  which  is  ao* 
coidin^y  rendered  'Iijaovg  by  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  4:  8.  The  He** 
brew  Bsne  ynuj^  or  a^^ic^ri'^  is  derived  from  2^9*^ ,  Hiph.  a^^rr » 
whieh  answers  to  ooi£fiy,  (as  amttjgla  does  to  a^^ ,)  and  signifies^ 
according  to  Hebrew  and  Greek  usage,  not  merely  a  deliverer,  but 
in  general  a  benefactor,  one  who  bestows  blessings, 

(2)  JSemig-  This  word  agrees  in  signification  with  'Jticovg, 
and  answers  to  the  old  German  word,  Heiland  (Saviour).  For  ai»- 
tiig  denotes  one,  who  has  not  only  saved  a  person  from  extremity 
and  wretehedness,  but  translated  him  into  a  happy  condition. 
Cicero  says,  (in  Verr.  II.  63,)  "  Is  est  Soter,  qui  sdhtem  dedit," 
and  remarks  that  it  is, ''  ita  magnum,  ut  latino  uno  verbo  exprimi 
nom  poorit;*  vid.  Ernesti,  CI.  Cic.  in  h.  v.  In  this  sense  the  Greeks 
applied  it  to  their  gods,  e.  g.  to  Jupiter ;  (so  also  it  is  applied  to  God,, 
Luke  1:  47  ;)  also  to  their  rulers,  e.  g.  Antiochus,  Ptolemy  Soter. 
So  Phik>  names  the  emperor.  The  LXX.  give  this  name  to  Mosss^ 
and  other  Jewish  Leaders.  Christ,  now,  is  called  in  the  New  Tes- 
taaent,  by  way  of  eminence,  oetri^p  foiJ  niofiov,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  Ao  Benefactor  of  the  human  race :  Luke  2: 11.  John  4:  4SL 
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So  when  the  word  adCnp  is  spoken  of  Christ,  it  signifies  to  bUss  ; 
and  ataiofiiPOh  '^  blessed^  is  a  name  gi?en  to  pious  Christians,  2 
Cor.  2:  15 ;  and  ataxtigla  signifies  aU  the  blessedness  which  Chris- 
tians receif  e  fi'om  Christ,  not  only  in  the  life  which  is  to  come,  but 
in  that  which  now  is,  1  Pet.  1:  10,  sq. 

(3)  Jfioltfig.  This  word  was  osed  in  Tarions  senses  by  the 
ancients.  Among  the  Greeks  it  meant  eondliaiar^  (a  negotiator, 
or  peaee-maker  between  contending  parties,)'  tptrnwr^  arhiUr. 
When  this  term  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  k  is 
taken  from  Moses,  and  implies  a  comparison  of  Moses  with  Chrmt. 
Moees  is  called  by  Philo  (de  t.  Mos.),  and  by  Paul,  Gal.  3: 19, 
fitaltfig^  in  the  sense  of  inediaiar^  ambassadm',  negoHator  {inUnuoh 
HuSf  inierpretes),  as  mediator  between  God  and  the  Israelites;  be- 
caase  he  spoke  and  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Israelites  with  God, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  with  the  Israel ites.  The  passage,  I>eat 
5:  5,  where  Moses  describes  himself  as  standing  ava  fuaop  Kvglov 
nul  kaov,  affords  the  origin  of  this  appellation.  With  this,  the  works 
of  Christ  were  compared  ;  he  was  called,  1  Tim.  2:  5,  fiarfn^c  ^mv 
ual  iw^gdnov,  partly  inasmuch  as  he  treats  with  God  in  the  nans 
of  men,  and  does  with  God  e?ery  thing  which  is  possible  for  oor 
good  ;  and  partly  because  he  treats  with  men  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  as  his  ambassador  founds  a  new  institute,  and  assures  to  mea 
the  complacency  and  faror  of  God.  In  this  respect  he  is  called, 
Heb.  8:  6,  fuahrig  xpelrtovog  tiu^tixiiQ'  9: 14,  Mu$¥fig  Ar- 
4^iinTig,  the  founder  of  a  new  and  more  excellent  dispensatioD,  thn 
the  ancient  Mosaic  dispensation  ;  cf.  12:  24. 

(4)  'O  ngoqu^fjg^  vn^ ,  the  prophet,  an  ancient  Jewish  appella- 
tion of  the  Messiah  ;  since  he  was  conceired  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all  the  messengers  and  teachers  sent  fix)m  God.  This  term  is  dn- 
rifed  principally  from  the  passage,  Deut.  18:  15,  which  is  referrsd 
to  Jesus  by  Peter,  Acts  3:  22,  sq  ;  and  by  Stephen,  Acts  7: 87; 
▼id.  ^91. 

(5)  *0  anoatoXog,  This  spoliation  occurs  Heb.  6:  1,  anroino- 
Xdg — tfig  OftoXoylag  ijftmv^  i.  e.  the  messenger,  ambassador  of  Ood, 
whom  we  (Christians)  profoss.  Christ  frequently,  especially  in 
John,  applies  to  himself  the  phrase,  6v  aniavHUv  o  ^6g,  Jolaa 

XVII. 

The  various  other  titles  which  were  given  to  Christ,  from  te 
particular  benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  men,  indodiiig  tht 
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figarative  ntmes,  aQiuQiig,  ufipog,  SftrnXog,  ^ga,  will  be  nolieed 
in  their  proper  places. 


§  106l.  Wkai  is  considered  in  ike  Scriptures  as  yroperfy 

U  ike  iiDork  wkick  Ckrisi  performed  for  ike  good  of  men ;  ex- 
pttmaOon  of  ike  word,  redbmption,  as  used  in  ike  Bible ;  and 
wkai  is  ike  mosi  convenitmi  and  natural  order  and  eonnexionfor 
eddkiiing  ike  docirine  of  ike  entire  merits  of  Ckrisi, 

I.  Wkat  beloap  to  Um  work  ofChrbt,  or  to  rWraqieiMi  f 

(1)  The  declaration  of  his  doctrine^  and  instmction  req>ectiDg 
it  To  this,  many  of  the  titles  applied  to  him  refer ;  as  o  ngofpr^- 
¥9^9  o  itniaxoXoq  ( %  105),  dManaXog,  x.  r.  iU*  Respecting  the 
dbcharga  of  his  office  as  teacher,  vid.  §  94.  It  needs  only  to  be  r^ 
marked  here,  that  instruction  in  this  dlrine  doctrine  is  by  no  means 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  only  object  of  the  advent 
of  Christ ;  still  it  is  represented  as  a  great  o^tct,  and  as  an  «ssm- 
Haipori  of  his  work  upon  the  earth,  or  of  the  work  of  redemption. 
So  he  himself  represents  it.  In  John  17:  3,  4,  he  expresssly  men* 
tions  instruction  in  the  true  religion  ("  that  they  should  acknowk 
edge  thee  as  the  true  Ood,")  as  belonging  to  the'ipyop  which  was 
given  him  by  the  Father  to  do ;  and  in  John  18: 37,  he  says,  **  thsit 
he  was  bom  and  had  come  into  the  world,  in  order  to  propagate  the 
true  religion  {iXi^Onapy  He  every  where  taught  that  he  was  law- 
giver and  king,  so  far  as  he  was  a  true  an  infallible  ieacker ;  that 
he  reigned  over  the  minds  of  men,  not  by  external  power  and  con- 
straint, (like  the  kings  of  the  earth,)  but  by  the  internal  power  of  the 
truth  which  he  preached.    Cf.  John  3:  34.  12:  49,  50. 

(8)  The  sufferings  and  deatk  which  he  endured  for  the  good  of 
men.  This,  too,  Christ  himself  always  mentions  as  an  essential 
part  of  this  work :  e.  g.  John  3: 14,  sq.  In  the  allegory,  John  6: 
51,  where  he  compares  himself  with  the  manna,  he  means  by  die 
bread  of  keacen  the  doctrine  respecting  his  person,  and  espeoially 
respecUng  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  for  the  good  of  men  (witQ  ^es^ 
tov  uiopov) ;  which  he  inculcates  as  adoctrine  of  the  firat  importmioeh 
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Id  JohD  It:  87,  lie  lajs,  **  For  ihii  purpose,  (to  die  fi>r  the  good  of 
men,  vid.  v.  24,)  God  had  brought  him  into  lueh  dialreas,  and 
therefore  he  would  readily  and  cheerfully  endure  it."  Cf.  John  14: 
31.  The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  designed  to  com- 
memorate "his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,'*  Matt.  20:  38. 
That  Christ  died  for  the  good  of  all  men,  is  the  unifersal  doctrine 
of  all  the  apostles,  Heb.  2:  9.  Paul  calls  this  suffering  of  Jesut 
V7IOXOI7,  Rom.  5:  19,  coll.  Phil.  2:  8.  Heb.  5:  8 ;  because  be  en- 
dured it  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  He  contrasts  it  with  the 
nagaxofi  of  Adam,  and  says  that  by  it  we  hare  obtained  fbrgiTenesB 
and  the  remission  of  sins.  If  then  we  would  adhere  to  the  dedart- 
tions  of  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  not  separate  thb  part  from  the  oth- 
er ;  but  consider  them  both,  one  as  much  as  the  other,  as  bebnginf 
to  the  work  of  Christ. 

Many  indeed  maintain,  that  the  annunciation  and  diffusioa  of 
his  ductrint  was  the  only  object  of  the  life  of  Christ  opoD  earth, 
and  that  his  dtath  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  tMtrtyrdom^  bf 
which  he  gave  an  example  and  pattern  of  steadfastness  and  devoliQi 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  doctriM' 
But, 

(a)  The  assertion  that  this  was  the  only  object  of  his  life,  ii 
inconsistent  with  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  We  do  dqcM 
that  the  Scriptures  particularly  mention  his  death  as  an  example  «f 
steadfastness ;  at  least,  they  do  not  dwell  upon  this  view,  or  regari 
it  as  the  principal  point.  Remission  of  sins  and  eienuti  Ufe  aie 
mentioned  by  Christ  himself  as  the  principal  object  which  he  hai 
in  view,  John  3:  1 6.  Matt.  xxvi. 

(6)  As  to  the  other  assertion,  that  his  doctrine  was  prmtei  and 
confirmed  by  his  death,  we  find  not  a  single  passage,  among  all  that 
qpeak  of  his  death  and  the  object  of  it,  which  give  us  to  onde^ 
jtand,  that  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  religion  was  jiropetf  and  cm* 
firmed  by  this  means ;  although  they  were  so,  by  his  reiiirrgclMia 
and  ascension.  The  passage,  Heb.  2.  10,  cannot  be  appealed  lo  ia 
proof  of  this  assertion  ;  for  iia  Tta&tjfiutoiv,  means  after  mSmaf^ 
apd  death  had  been  endured,  and  refers  to  Christ  Nor  ean  the 
passage  John  17:  19,  be  appealed  to,  *'  I  have  sanctified  (aeooffdilg 
to  some,  sacrificed)  myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  bf  tti 
truth/'  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is :  '  I  hare  entirelj 
W(m^v.  17)  oiyself  to  ihif  service,  in  order  to  give  them  «n 
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f  wlncb  Aey  shoold  follow  in  the  prodamatioQ  of  tbe  trae  reli- 
n;  thai  tbey  also  may  deny  themselves,  take  op  my  Gioas« 
cwnce  all  worldly  prospects,  and  IWe  solely  ibr  me  and  my  eanse/ 
IBS  we  see,  that  on  this  sabjeet,  the  opinions  of  Clirist  and  of  the 
t  Christians  were  entirely  diffisrent  from  those  abore  mentioned ; 
i  we  ooght  not  to  ascribe  to  those  times  and  writers  tbe  ideas 
kli  are  now  current  among  so  many.  But,  in  nai  considering 
I  death  of  Christ  as  designed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  bis  doctrines, 
t  floriptnres  are  entirely  right.  And  if  they  had  so  considered 
they  would  plainly  ha?e  been  wrong.  It  is  strange  that  those 
bedfooate  this  point,  should  hare  overiooked  this.  For, 
(c)  The  steadfast  death  of  a  martjrr,  can  nerer  prore  the  truth  of 
I  doetrine  for  which  he  dies.  For  almost  all  reli^ons  can  point 
their  hermc  martyrs.  His  awn  firm  beUef  of  the  truth  for  whick 
Hid,  is  ail  that  can  be  concluded  from  the  death  of  a  martyr, 
w  religion  of  Jesus,  therefore,  would  have  a  Tery  uncertain 
landy  if  it  rested  upon  this  fact,  and  depended  for  proof  upon  this 
fuatnU  Besides,  although  JesttS  died  with  great  firmness  and 
foanimity,  it  is  still  certain  that  he  did  not  endure  death  with 
It  truiquillity  and  joy,  which  hate  been  admired  in  so  many  mar^ 
lef  the  Christian  and  the  other  religions.  Coosider  his  agony 
Qethsemane,  Luke  xxii.  and  previonsly,  John^  }d:  97.  If  this 
n  wem  all,  Jesus  has  been  surpassed  by  many  martyrs,  vid.  ^  95, 

(iQ  Deling  the  short  continuance  of  his  office  as  teacher,  Je- 
I  did  not  exhibit  the  whole  compass  of  the  doctrines  of  his  reli- 
a,  e? en  to  his  apostles ;  because  he  was  with  them  but  a  short 
e,  And  the  truths  to  be  taught  were  many ;  and  the  disciples 
Ha  an  yet  incapable  of 'receiving  most  of  them,  John  16:  12.  It 
I  iioC  till  after  his  death,  that  these  doctrines,  in  all  their  extent, 
le  exhibited,  developed,  and  applied  by  the  apostles,  and  were 
the  satne  time  increased  by  the  addition  of  many  others  about 
iek  Jeaua  had  said  nothing  clearly.  He  designed  to  prepare  the 
■id,  and  to  begin  to  sow ;  but  they  were  to  enter  ioto  the  full 
John  IV.  If,  then,  as  is  frequently  said,  he  designed  to 
confirm  his  doctrine  by  bis  death,  he  could  only  confirm  so 
di  of  ii  as  he  himself  had  already  taught,  leaving  us  in  uncer- 
If  reapwting  the  rest,  and  respecting  its  whole  later  develope- 
it. 
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(e)  If  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  bdie?ed  tl»e  Jesus  lir- 
ed  upon  the  earth  merdy  lor  the  purpose  of  teaching,  it  is  hard  %9 
see  why  they  should  ascribe  sach  dktingaished  exeeUeneies  to  Us 
person ;  and  why  the  deity  should  be  united  with  him  in  a  naoMf ' 
in  which  it  nerer  was  with  any  other  man,  or  any  other  oreufted  be- 
ing. As  a  mere  man,  he  might  have  been  taught  by  God,  and  hate 
preached  a  doctrine  revealed  to  him  by  God,  and  have  founded  a 
new  religion  and  religious  institutions ;  as  Moses  and  the  ptophets 
did,  and  afterwards  the  apostles  themselves.  He  himself  delivered 
only  the  smallest  part  of  his  doctrines ;  nor  did  he  widely  dissemi- 
nate even  these.  He  taught  only  three  years,  in  a  few  pcorinees, 
within  the  small  circuit  of  Judea  and  Galilee  ;  and  he  saw  hut  litp 
tie  fruit  of  his  labprs.  The  apostles  on  the  other  hand,  lived  through 
a  long  course  of  years ;  added  to  the  number  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  widened  their  scope;  disseminatod  them 
through  many  countries,  and  saw  the  happiest  results  of  their  labors. 
In  short,  they  did,  as  Christ  himself  predicted,  greater  things  than 
he  himself  accomplished,  John  14:  12.  Were  Christ,  then,  a.  Men 
teacher,  he  must,  in  many  respects,  give  place  to  his  apostles,  and 
rank  as  inferior  to  them.  On  this  supposition,  he  would  only  have 
the  preference  of  originating,  founding,  and  giving  the  tmu  lo  his 
rdigioo.  While,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  representatioas  of 
the  apostles,  and  before  them  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  had  an  infinils 
superiority  over  them,  and  over  all  the  teachers  who  had  preceded 
or  would  follow  them.  These  had  done,  and  could  do  nothing, 
which  could  bear  any  comparison  with  what  he  had  done  for  the 
human  race.  For  to  him  alone,  are  men  indebted  for  their  entire 
happiness  here  and  hereafter.  Even  John  the  Baptist,  whom  Christ 
described  as  the  greatest  of  all  prophets,  esteemed  himself  unworthy 
to  offer  him  the  most  menial  service,  John  i.  and  3:  28— -36.  **  Who* 
soever  believes  in  him,  has  eternal  life," — Where  was  this  ever  said 
of  a  prophet  or  apostle  ?  Where  is  it  said,  that  whoever  believes  on 
Moses  or  Paul,  has  eternal  life  ?  The  writers  of  the  New  TesUp 
ment,  then,  must  have  supposed,  if  they  do  not  speak  and  jttdfs 
quite  inconsistently,  that  the  design  of  God,  in  the  missi<m  and  denlh 
of  Christ,  extended  to  something  more  than  mere  imtrmeiiam  and  «»> 
aiap/c  They  must  have  believed  that  he  was  a  for  more  exalted 
person  than  any  human  teacher  who  preceded,  or  wovld  foUwr 
him. 
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(/)  Whoe  is  it  laid,  roapeeling  James,  Stephen,  or  any  otlier 
■artjr,  that  he  dud  for  mem  7  But  this  would  have  be^n  said  of 
thsm,  if  this  hngnage  had  meant  nothing  more,  than  gif  ing  an  e»- 
unple  and  furnishing  confirmation  to  a  doctrine*  Paul  himself  pro* 
tests  againsl  this  idea,  as  derogatory  to  Chrii^  and  abhorrent  to  the 
Mi^^  of  Christiana,  ICor.  1: 13. 


n.  BqlHtttaB  (sTtlM  wm4i/veMrif(»9i6ar  X£rpm9it  (radenpdoB),  and  a  datvIoptoMBt 

oftlM  IdM  aoBteiatd  i0  H. 

(1)  The  primary  and  literal  signification  ofXurfou  is,  to  redeem 
by  the  payment  of  a  ransom  of  money  or  something  else.    For  Xv- 
rpoy  is  preHum  redempiioms,  and  is  used  by  the  LXX.  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  ^ifl ,  Ex.  30: 12,  sq.    Thus  it  is  used,  e.  g.  when 
ipeaking  of  redemption  from  captifity  or  slavery,  which  is  effected 
by  the  payment  of  a  ransom ;  or  when  speaking  of  a  person's  pro- 
perty, which  is  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  which  he  then  redeems. 
In  this  sense  Itrrpooo  frequently  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  words 
^S  and  rra ,  tnd  Ivrgtoaig  to  the  substantives  derived  from  them ; 
cgl  Lev.  25: 25,  30,  48,  49.    But, 

(2)  Avt^vv  and  XitQfaoig  frequently  convey  the  general  idea 
of  any  re»€me  and  deliverance  from  an  unhappy  situation,  as  from 
sUmenf ;  or  deliverance  from  any  other,  even  moral  evil,  without 
either  the  Uteral  payment  of  a  ransom,  or  any  thing  like  it ;  precise- 
ly like  STJ^  and  b^d  .  Slavery  and  captivity  so  often  befel  the 
Hebrews,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  comparing  every  species  of 
wretchedness  with  this  severe  calamity.  Captivity  stood  with  them 
for  great  calamity ;  as  Job  42:  10,  God  freed  Job  from  captivity 
when  he  restored  him  to  health  and  prosperity.  Captured  people^ 
Ps.  53:  7,  signifies  unhappy  people.  Every  deliverance  from  mis* 
ibrtone,  even  where  no  ransom^  in  the  literal  sense,  was  paid,  was 
with  thras  Avrpiuei?,  the  deliverer  Ivrgtatrig,  the  means  of  deliver- 
ance Avv^ov,  as  Morus  properly  translates  it.  It  is  not  said  mere- 
ly of  ddiferance  from  bodily  evil ;  but  is  transferred  to  spiritual  evil. 
Acoordingly  the  LXX.  frequently  translate  nnn  and  Vma  by  adCeip, 
Job  38: 28 ;  and  by  ^vio&ah  Is.  50:  2 ;  which  are  then  synony- 
mous with  kvrpovp, 

(3)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  follow  this  Hebrew  and 
Hebrew-Greek  usage ;  and  employ  these  words  to  denote  any  pre- 
servation and  deliverance,  even  in  cases  where  no  ransom,  in  the 
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proper  mmm,  ii  paid :  e.  g.  nf^ga  anohrtgoiatmg,  £|^  4:  SO ;  tfyt- 
ti*  JinoXvtpmifig,  Loka  21:  28 ;  and  oTtokuigmatg  tov  pw/wttfe 
Rou.  6:  29 ;  and  Moaes  is  called,  Acts  7: 35,  the  kingmntg  of  tke^ 
Israelites,  althoaf  h  be  paid  no  ransom  for  ihein.  Ib  tUs  mow^  im 
anoXvTpmifig  applied  by  Jews  and  Cbrisdans  to  the  Mumiai^  and: 
denotes  when  spoken  of  him,  the  rescue  and  ddwenmu  whkk  hm 
has  procured  for  as. 

In  all  the  ?ariety  of  their  opinions  respecting  the  lfe«ah  tnd 
bis  designs,  the  Jews  differed  also  in  opinkm  respecting  this  deliver 
ance,  which  they  were  e3q>ecting  from  him. 

(a)  Many  Jews,  who  supposed  the  Messiah  would  be  a  temporal 
mler,  placed  this  kvTQmoK  Xaov^  principally  at  least,  in  a  temporal 
deliverance  of  their  nation  from  its  enemies  and  oi^ressors.  C£ 
Ai/r^uv  ^JaguTiX  spoken  of  the  Messiah,  Luke  24:  21 ;  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  inona^iatavai  fiaa$lilap  xt}  'JagaiiX,  Acts  1:  6. 

(6)  But  those  of  the  Jews  who  were  better  instructed^  under- 
stood this  ijiokvtgmmg  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  in  a  q>ir- 
itual  and  moral  sense  only.  In  this  sense  Christ  himself  and  his 
apostles  always  understood  it.  Now  it  was  common  to  eoncei?e  of 
Sin,  as  having  a  power  and  dominion  which  it  exercised  over  sin- 
ners (vid.  §  85, 1.) ;  and  to  conceive  of  the  author  of  sin  (the  de- 
ceiver of  our  first  parents),  in  the  same  way ;  and  so  of  deaik  (the 
consequence  and  punishment  of  sin),  which  is  described  as  a  tyrant, 
who  has  men  in  his  power.  One  who  perishes,  or  becomes  miser- 
able, is  his  captive  and  slave.  But  according  to  the  representations 
of  the  New  Testament,  Christ  frees  us  (a)  from  the  power  and  do- 
minion of  sin,  by  means  of  instruction  and  counsel,  received  by  us 
in  faith.  *jikfi&tia  ilUv&tgciau  vfiag — viog  vfiie  tXiv&sgmaiig 
%,  T.  it.  John  8:  32—36.  He  accomplishes  thb  deliverance  by 
means  of  his  doctrine  and  example.  But,  (fi)  he  frees  us  also  from 
the  punishment  of  sin,  or  procures  us  forgiveness,  by  his  death 
(atonement).  We  cannot  experience  the  good  resulting  from  the 
Jlrst  part  of  this  redemption,  and  have  no  true  capacity  for  it,  before 
we  are  made  sure  of  the  second. 

This  two-fold  deliverance  is  expressed  by  various  phrases,  which 
sometimes  denote  the  one  kind,  sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes 
the  two  together.  Among  these  phrases  are  the  following :  ac»{c«v 
foso  a/aapr^Sr,  Matt  1:  21 ;  ic«^opi£s«y  ano  o/iopr/aff,  John  1:  7, 
0,  etc    So  also  lutgom  and  livguaiiQ  are  used,  nometimcHi  to  ex- 
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pnm  the  om  kisd  of  Mif«raiiee  or  the  othor,  ind  sooMilinMt  both 
together,  Heb.  9:  1%  1  Pet.  I:  18.  Rom.  8.  34.  What  m  eqire» 
ed  bf  Ibo  pbrtM  Avr^tiv  mo  Mmittg,  Tit  3:  14,  m  expraMed  by 
^n^nr,  Gal.  1: 4 ;  end  Ci»iit  hiroaelf  mys,  he  gate  hia  life  ivr^eir 
mnl  noXlmw,  i.  e.  be  died  fer  the  delivery  and  feacee  of  amit  Matt 
M:  98.  In  the  aaow  way,  the  other  worda  of  Imyimg  and  rmkem' 
mgf  are  oaed  moatly  for  every  kind  of  reaene  and  deliverance,  and 
IB  thia  aenae  are  traiiaferred  to  Christ:  aa  ap^gaCi^w,  iiayogiCiiiWf 
lCor.7:38.  "  The  Lord  thst  iaa^Ae  them,"  2  Pet  2: 1.  OaL  3: 
la.  Rev.  5:  9. 
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It  is  most  natural  here  to  have  respect  to  the  two-fdd  object  of 
the  mission  of  Christ ;  (a)  to  firee  men  flrom  the  anhappy  condi- 
tion  info  vrhich  they  are  brooght  by  sin ;  **  that  they  may  not  per- 
irii,"  John  3:  16 ;  and  (6)  to  procare  for  them  trne  happiness  in 
the  present  and  the  future  world ;  "  that  they  should  have  eternal 
life,"  John,  ubi  supra.  Hence  appears  the  propriety,  in  the  syste- 
matic treatment  of  theology,  of  separating  the  doctrine  respecting 
the  work  (opus)  of  Christ,  from  the  doctrine  respecting  the  ^vocf,  or 
the  hen^i  themselves,  which  Christ  has  procured  for  oe  by  hie  work 
{bene/ida  Christi),  The  Jirit  part  exhibits  the  means,  which  God 
employs  to  recover  the  human  race  through  Christ ;  the  second  part, 
the  results  of  what  Christ  did.  This  same  distinction  is  made  in 
the  Boly  Scriptures  in  other  places  besides  John  in. ;  as  Rom.  5: 9, 
10,  '^ayaroff  is  the  opus  Christi ;  ndraXXayii  is  the  resuU,  or  the 
blessing  which  Christ  bestows ;  2  Tim.  1:  10,  "  through  the  Gospel 
{opus  Christi),  he  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  (bene- 
fidd).*^  According  to  the  example  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  the 
whole  subject  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  manner :  viz. 

I.  Of  the  vjorh  of  Christ ;  or,  the  redemption  which  he  has  ef> 
fecled, — his  mediatorial  work  (redemptio).     This  comprises, 

(1)  Deliverance  or  redemption  from  the  punishment  of  sin, 
which  is  effected  by  his  death,  or  his  blood  ;  together  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  justijication  or  forgiveness  of  men, — the  fruit  of  thia  re- 
demption ;  ^^  108 — 115,  tncl. 

(2)  Deliverance  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin ;  which  is 
V0I..II.  85 
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effected,  through  di? ine  assiBtance,  bj  the  instnictioii  which  Chriel 
gives  bj  his  doctrine  ftnd  eutinple ;  ^^  116,  1 17. 

Each  of  these  kinds  of  deliverance  belongs  equally  U>  thb  Moilu- 
r^a^  or  redemption.  Only  we  most  have  the  forgiveness  of  our 
past  sins,  and  assurance  of  the  same,  before  we  can  avail  onrselves 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  second  part.  Hence  we  have  adopted 
this  order.  And  so  the  Bible  teaches  :  we  are  first  pardoned^  then 
sanctified.  The  first  is  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  the  second, 
with  divine  assistance,  by  the  instructions  of  Christ,  when  received 
and  obeyed  in  faith. 

II.  On  the  result  of  all  these  works  undertaken  for  the  good  of 
men  ;  or  the  blessedness  to  which  men  attain  in  this  life  and  the 
life  to  come,  in  consequence  of  these  weeks  (beneficia  Christi) ; 
^^  118—120,  incl. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  this  plan,  we  must  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  method  commonly  pursued,  especially  in  former  times, 
in  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ ;  §  107. 


^  107.  Of  ike  method  formerly  adopted  of  considering  the  work  of 
Ckrisi^  m  consisting  of  the  prophetic ,  priestly ^  and  kingly  ofices. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  custom  in  the  Protestant,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  consider  the  mediatorial  work 
of  Christ  as  consisting  of  three  offices  {munera^  officia.  Germ.  Aewh 
tern) ;  viz.  the  prophetic,  priestly  and  kingly.  This  method  wu 
not  universal  among  the  Lutheran  theologians ;  though  it  was  the 
most  general  from  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  time  of  Elr- 
nesti.  In  1768 — 69,  he  wrote  two  Programma^  *  De  officio  Chris- 
ti triplici,'  which  are  found  in  his  *  Opusc.  Theolog.'  p.  411,  aq.  and 
in  which  he  objects  to  this  method,  for  many  reasons.  Host  of  his 
reasons  (for  they  are  not  all  of  equal  validity)  have  so  much  weight, 
that  Zacharia,  Doderlein,  and  many  other  Protestant  theologians 
since  his  time,  have  pursued  an  entirely  different  method.  Seller, 
Less,  in  his  '  Prakt.  Dogmat.'  and  others,  adhered  to  the  old  method, 
and  endeavoured  to  defend  it.  Also  Dresde,  whose  '  Obss.  in  tri- 
partitam  divisionem  muneris  mediatorii,'  Vitel.  1778.  4to,  contain 
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many  ezcelient  historical  remarks.  We  shall  speak  first  of  the  ori- 
gin and  history  of  this  method  ;  and  then  of  the  reasons  why  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  proper  in  the  systematic  treatment  of  theology. 

L  Orifin  and  history  of  this  dimion. 

The  title  ti^a ,  Xgiatoi,  Unctus,  gave  rise  to  this  dirision. 
In  its  common  use,  it  properly  signifies  a  king.  Bat  it  was  con- 
sidered according  to  its  etymology,  and  thus  new  significations 
were  formed.  The  question  was, '  Who,  in  the  Old  Testament,  was 
fmainled^  or  consecrated  to  office  by  unction  ?'  This  was  found  to 
have  been  the  custom  most  frequently  with  respect  to  kings  and 
priests,  Accordingly  Ambrosius,  Ruffinus,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
&therSy  declared  that  TVKiTl  denoted  the  kingfy  and  priestly  office. 
But  it  was  found,  that  prophets  also  were  sometimes  anointed.  And 
so  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  others  declared,  that  Christ  was  call- 
ed rT^;p23  because  he  was  a  prophet ,  vid.  Dresde,  S.  5.  Now  when 
they  saw  that  Christ  was  actually  called  King^  Priest  and  Prophet 
in  the  Scriptures,  they  put  these  two  things  together,  and  declared 
that  the  whole  mediatorial  work  of  Jesus  consisted  in  these  three  kinds 
of  works.  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  in  his  Church  History, 
and  also  in  his  '  Demonstratio  Evangelica,'  (IV.  15,)  is  the  first  who 
appears  to  have  distinctly  connected  these  three  parts,  and  to  have 
considered  them  as  belonging  to  the  mediatorial  work. 

This  division,  then,  is  not  so  modern  as  Ernesti  appears  to  sup- 
pose.    Indeed,  it  may  have  been  originally  derived  by  the  Chris- 
tians firom  the  Jews,     For  the  Rabbins  and  Cabbalists  ascribe  to  the 
Messiah  a  three-fold  dignity  (crown) ;    viz.  the  croum  of  the  law, 
of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  kingdom ;  vid.  Schoettgen^  in  his  work 
on  the  Messiah,  SS.  107, 298.   At  least  both  of  them  formed  the  di- 
vision in  the  same  way.     But  among  Christians  it  was  never  the 
general  rule  of  faith ;  but  only  employed  as  a  figurative  mode  of  rep- 
resenting the   doctrine.     Anciently  it  was  most  common  in  the 
Greek  Church.    Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  others,  show  traces  of 
it     It  was  therefore  seen  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  modem 
Greek  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  it  is  still  common 
in  the  Russian  Church.     Anciently  in  the  Latin  Church  it  was 
sometimes,  though  seldom  used.    But  the  schoolmen  never  used  it 
in  their  acroamatical  instructions.     For  whiph  reason  the  theologi- 
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UI8  of  the  Romlth  Church  in  after  timet  used  it  hot  aeldoin ;  al- 
thoagh  Bellannin  and  many  others  do  not  discard  k.  For  the  sasM 
reason,  Luther  and  Melancthoo,  and  other  early  Lntheraa  tbeoio> 
gtans,  who  separated  (roni  the  Romish  Church,  do  not  make  use  of 
this  method  in  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ.  But  after  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  systems.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Job.  Gerhard,  in  his  *  Loci  Thedogici.'  At  least  it  is  not  fimnd 
in  Chemnitz.  It  was  afterwards  employed  in  popular  reKgioos  in- 
struction, and  was  admitted  by  Spener  into  his  Catechism.  UntH 
at  last,  it  became  universal  to  treat  of  the  doctrine  respecting  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ  according  to  this  division  and  under 
these  heads.  In  the  Relbrmed  Church  it  was  adq)ted  by  Cahrin, 
who  was  followed  by  many  others.  It  is  also  adq)ted  by  many  Ar- 
minian  and  Socinian  writers. 

Moras,  indeed,  acknowledges  that  nothing  depends  opoo  ei- 
htbiting  the  doctrine  in  thia  particular  form,  and  that  the  traths 
themselves  may  be  ejipressed  in  other  words,  and  without  this  fig^ 
nratif a  phraseology.  At  the  same  time  he  undertakes  to  defend  k, 
Iboogb  not  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  folfowing  reaaoos 
seem  to  render  it  unadviaable  for  theologians,  to  make  use  of  this 
form  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  this  doctrine. 

(1)  It  appears  from  No.  I.  that  this  manner  of  presenting  the 
subject  arose  entirely  from  an  etymological  explanation  of  the  wiord 
)i^a ,  and  from  an  allegorical  sense  of  this  title  founded  upon  its 
etymology.  For  according  to  the  true  use  of  the  word  in  the  Bible, 
Messiah  signifies  only  king.  Many  were  anointed ;  but  kings 
were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  anointed, 

(2)  All  these  words,  when  applied  to  Christ,  are  figurative. 
Such  figurative  expressions  are,  indeed,  very  good  and  instructive  io 
themselves,  and  must  be  suitably  explained  in  the  acroamalical 
and  popular  treatment  of  theology.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  ex- 
press the  ideas  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  by  literal  langoi^; 
and  not  to  make  figurative  expressions,  although  they  may  be  scri^ 
tural,  the  grouod  of  our  divisions.  And  so  indeed  we  proceed  with 
respect  to  the  other  figurative  terms  applied  to  Christ  in  the  Bible; 
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« Irmbt  pkysicitm,  shepherd,  inb&r^  mm.  And  why  aiioold  wie  pro- 
ceed di&nttUj  here  7  Thus  we  can  conaider  Christ  as  hmg^  and 
18  a  dinnelj  authorised  ieachtr  (prophet),  in  both  his  states; 
ml  eqiecially  as  making  atonement  (High  Priest) ;  and  ihm  we 
can  explain  the  figurative  terms,  and  show  the  meaning  of  the  words 
wr^iUt  itUercede,  and  bless,  when  spoken  of  Christ 

(S)  When  ihedogians  attempt  to  determine  definitely  which 
of  the  works  of  Christ  are  denoted  by  each  of  these  titles,  they 
tbemself^s  differ  widely  from  one  another ;  because  these  titles  are 
^aratife,  and  so  admit  of  various  significations,  according  as  they 
ut  imdiii9tood  in  a  more  limited  or  a  wider  sense.  On  this  aor 
ooQBly  it  is  inconvenient  to  make  this  division  the  basis  of  our  treat> 
nent  of  this  subject.  It  may  easily  occasion  confusion  of  ideas. 
Some  (No.  I.)  admit  only  two  offices,  the  royai  and  priestly,  and 
comprise  the  prophetic  office  in  the  priestly ;  because  the  priests 
irsre  ensployed  in  teaching.  But  even  those  who  admit  three  offi>- 
ces  are  not  suuted.  The  opinbn  which  Baier  formerly  beld,  and 
which  Seiler  MIows,  is  one  of  the  most  current  in  the  Lutheran 
church:  vie.  the  pirspA^tc  office  comprehends  the  works  of  Christ 
18  djTine  teacher,  in  order  to  firee  men  from  ignorance  and  to  point 
out  to. them  the  way  to  happiness  (ohlatio  amiss®  salotis);  the 
prtoli^  office  compreheivis  the  whole  work  of  atonement,  or  de- 
Liveraace  firom  guilt  and  the  punishment  of  sin  (acquiuHo  amisss 
saiiilas) ;  the  kingly  office  comprehends  the  labors  of  Christ  for  the 
;ood  of  his  followers  and  of  his  church,  and  for  the  more  general 
iiffiision  of  truth  over  the  earth  {coUatio  amisssB  salutis).  But  otb- 
ers  again  define  and  divide  differently. 

(4)  The  advocates  of  this  division  appeal  to  the  Bible,  where 
these  fignrative  titles,  king,  prophet,  high-priest,  frequently  occur 
in  appUcaiion  to  Christ.  But  the  sacred  writers  do  not  mean  to  de*- 
Bignate  by  these  titles,  the  very  works  of  Christ,  as  Redeemer, 
whieb  theologians  understand  by  them.  The  sacred  writers  mean 
fi'eqaenlly  to  describe  by  these  titles,  the  whole  object  of  the  mission 
of  Christ,  and  his  whole  work.  These  titles  were  derived  from  the 
incieot  Jewish  constitution,  and  were  used  by  the  apostles,  for  the 
loost  part,  in  their  instructions  to  Jews  and  converts  from  Judaism, 
to  whom  the  sense  concealed  under  these  figures  was  at  once  intel- 
ligible. At  first  the  Jewish  institute  was  administered  by  prophets 
ind  prasts  only,  and  if  this  state  of  things  had  continued,  and  tiw 
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IsraelUes  had  oeTer  been  go^enied  by  kings,  ChrisI  would  not  htfe 
reoeifed  the  ntme  of  kimg,  and  woold  not  have  been  eompared  loa 
king.  Bat  since  the  royal  dignity  was  the  highest  among  the  Isnp 
elites,  the  dignity  of  Christ  was  compared  with  it,  and  ao  he  wu 
called  M,kimg. 

The  following  remarks  may  show  the  idea  which  is  attached  lo 
these  names  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
there  used. 

(a)  Propkei.  This  name  was  given  to  Christ  not  tmer^  be- 
cause he  was  a  ieacker ;  hot  also  because  he  was  a  wiessaigmr  sr 
embassador  of  God,  according  to  the  original  signification  of  the 
word.  He  performed  aU  his  works,  suffering  and  dying,  as  well  as 
teaching,  as  prophet^  i.  e.  as  the  messenger  of  God.  He  is  caUad 
a  prophet  especially  in  comparison  with  Moses,  according  lo  the 
text,  Deut  18:  15,  coll.  Acts  3:  22;  ?id.  §  91, 1.  But  Moeea,  be- 
sides being  a  teacher  and  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religioo,  pei^ 
famed  also  the  works  of  a  ruUr  and  priest^  and  did  not  transfer,  t3 
afterwards,  one  part  of  hb  duties,  the  priesthood,  to  Aaioo.  Mo* 
aes,  therefore,  enacted  laws,  instructed,  ruled,  sacrificed, — aU,  as 
prapkei^  i.  e.  as  commissioned  by  God. 

(6)  Kmg,  Here  the  case  is  the  same  as  above.  This  nanis 
is  given  to  Christ  not  merely  because  he  rules,  guides,  and  protects 
his  followers  and  bis  church ;  but  also  because  he  is  a  teatker  rf 
ike  truth ;  as  he  himself  declares,  John  18: 37,  that  his  kingdom 
consists  in  announcing,  promoting,  and  diffusing  the  truth ;  vid.  § 
106,  f.  1.  Now  according  to  the  common  explanation,  and  the  mi- 
nute distinction  which  is  here  introduced,  this  would  intrude  upon 
the  prophetic  office. 

(c)  Priest,  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  from  the  fifth  chap- 
ter, and  onward,  Christ  is  often  compared  with  priests,  and  especial- 
ly with  the  Jewish  High-priest.  But  this  comparison  is  derived  from 
the  text,  Ps.  110: 4,  which  Christ  refers  to  himself,  and  to  which  Paul 
appeals  in  the  above  named  epistle.  The  reason  why  such  fi^uent 
use  was  made  of  this  comparison  in  this  Epistle,  is,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten principally  to  converted  Jews,  who,  however,  were  inclined  to 
apostatize  from  Christianity,  and  who  looked  upon  the  origin  of  the 
Mosaic  religion  and  the  whole  Jewish  ritual,  as  far  more  elerated, 
splendid  and  magnificent,  than  the  Christian.  In  comparison  with 
this,  the  origin  and  rites  of  Christianity  appeared  poor  and  insignifi- 
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On  this  account,  Paul  compares  Christ,  in  the  first  place, 
Moses ;  and  then  from  the  fifth  chapter,  and  onward,  with 
Biaelitish  priests.  He  shows  his  resemblance  to  them,  and  at 
■me  time,  his  great  saperiority  over  them.  These  figures  and 
larisons  are  not,  therefore,  so  intelligible  to  Christians,  who  are 
qpainted  with  the  Levitical  ritual  and  priesthood.  To  such, 
,  tO  this  must  be  explained,  before  they  can  properly  under- 
I  Aese  comparisons.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  suitable  and 
imis,  first,  to  exhibit  the  truth  itself  in  plain  and  literal  lan- 
B^  as  Christ  and  the  apostles  so  frequently  do  on  this  subject ; 
IJkn,  to  show,  by  what  figures  and  comparisons  this  truth  is 
seated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these 
B8  and  comparisons  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these 
tthre  terms  are  in  themselves  objectionable,  and  should  not  be 
in  the  more  popular  Christian  instruction.  We  only  mean, 
m  the  first  place  the  truth  should  be  taught  without  figures  ; 
llien  the  figurative  terms  contained  in  the  Bible  should  be  ez- 
led ;  and  that  afterwards  literal  and  figurative  language  should 
laed  alternately.  And  for  this  we  have  the  example  of  the 
itnres  themselves.  These  figurative  terms  are  by  no  means  in 
iaelres  objectionable.  For  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
an  mind,  they  exert  a  more  powerful  influence,  illustrate  truth 
5  clearly,  and  impress  it  more  deeply  upon  the  heart,  than  can 
one  by  literal  terms.  Only  they  must  be  properly  explained. 
The  ancient  method  of  considering  the  work  of  Christ  under 
brm  of  a  three-fold  office  has  been  revived  of  late,  and  is  adopt- 
I  the  systems  of  De  Wette,  Schleiermacher,  and  Tholuck. — 

We  now  enter  upon  the  plan  marked  out  at  the  close  of  §  106. 
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ON  KEDBMPTION  FBOIC  THB  FUlflSHMtNT  OF  Bllf ;  OR,  ON  Tit 
ATONBUBNTOr  CHRIST,  AND  TUB  JUSTIPtCATION  Of  MBN  Bl» 
ffORB    GOD,— -VHB  CONSBaVENCB  OF  THB  ATONBIIBNT  ;  ^  tW-* 

iia 


§108.    Of  the  varimts  opinions  respecting  the  fm-ghemus  tf  m\ 
hy  0$dt  emd  the  conditions  on  which  forgiveness  wuof  be  gnai^ 
e^;  anion  explication  of  this  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  oj 
atonement. 

L  ThB/yrgiv$iuM  •/  tin ;  Tariona  opiniooi  fMpeeiiof  iiiMpeoiatly  la  nguA  to  tkt 

ooDditkMidTit. 

It  18  the  uniform  doctriDo  of  all  religions,  that  Cransgreasion  of 
the  divine  law  incurs  inevitable  punishment ;  but  that  no  sins  are 
altogether  irreroissible  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  God  is  inclined  to  re- 
mit the  punishment  of  sin,  on  certain  conditions.  For  the  object 
of  religion  is  not  only  to  point  out  to  men  their  destination,  but  also 
to  impart  to  them  peace  and  composure  of  mind  with  regard  to  their 
destiny  here  and  beyond  the  grave.  The  opinions  of  men  respecting 
the  conditions  on  which  the  pardon  of  sin  depends,  may  be  divided 
into  several  classes.  Some  have  united  many  of  these  conditioot 
together,  as  requisite  to  pardon;  others  have  depended  whoByoR 
some  particular  one. 

(1)  Sacrifice^  and  other  religious  rites  and  certmomes. 

(a)  We  observe  that  sacrifice  is  universal  among  all  nflUkNis,  la 
soon  as  they  rise  above  the  first  brutal  condition.    The  Bible  plaoeR 
it  in  the  very  first  period  of  the  world.  Gen.  iv.  8:  20,  21.    Many 
ancient  and  modem  philosophers  have  greatly  wondered  how  m. 
idea  in  itself,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  so  unworthy  of  God,  could  liar<9 
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occorred  to  men,  or  could  ha?e  prevailed  so  onivemlly  amoag 
tbem.  Bat  there  is  a  feeling  Ijing  deep  in  our  nature,  which  com- 
pels men  to  look  around  for  some  means  of  conciliating  the  iaTor  of 
the  deity,  and:  of  averting  ^the  deserved  punishment  of  sin ;  Tid.  ii^ 
fra.  No.  II.,  and  §  88,  I.  2.  Why  sacrifice  was  the  means  selected 
for  this  purpose,  and  why  accordingly  it  was  sanctioned  by  divine 
appointment  among  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors,  may  appear 
from  the  foUowing  considerations. 

Men  conceived  of  the  deity  as  corporeal  and  Uke  tkemstlves ;  Tid. 
^  19.  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  They  hoped  to  conciliate 
the  ftvor  of  God,  by  the  same  means  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  favor  of  men  ;  supposing  that  what  was  pleasing  to  men, 
woald  be  so  to  God.  The  thought  that  internal  goodness  and  int^ 
rity  of  heart  are  alone  pleasing  to  God,  however  plain  this  may  ap* 
pear  to  ns,  was  entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  rude  and  un- 
cultivated man.  But  even  allowing  him  to  have  some  idea  of  this, 
he  would  still  feel,  as  we  must,  that  his  holiness  was  very* imperfect, 
and  alfinrded  a  very  doubtful  pretension  to  the  approbation  of  God. 
Besides,  he  would  be  disquieted  by  the  fear  that  his  past  transgres- 
«oii8  might  not  be  cancelled,  or  be  undone,  by  any  succeeding  ho- 
liness, and  that  punishment  therefore  was  still  to  be  apprehended. 
He  aeeordingly  brought  gifts  and  presents  to  his  gods,  to  render  him- 
self acceptable  to  them.  And  so,  in  the  ancient  languages,  the 
words  which  mean  gifts^  presents^  also  signify  sacrifice.  It  was 
ssppoeed  in  the  earliest  times,  that  the  gods  were  personally, 
though  invisibly  present  at  the  offering  of  these  gifts,  and  when 
the  offerings  consisted  of  food,  as  was  commonly  the  case,  that  they 
themselves  partook,  and  enjoyed  the  sweet  savour  (the  sweet  smell 
of  the  flesh  of  the  offerings,  xptaaa,  Hom.  II.  IV.  49.  XXIV.  68, 
sq.).  Hence  offerings  were  called  the  food  and  drink  of  the  gods. 
Homer  describes  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods  as  going  from 
Olympus  to  a  festal  sacrifice  which  the  Ethiopians  presented  to 
him,  and  which  lasted  twelve  days,  II.  I.  423,  sq.  XXIII.  206,  207. 
It  was  the  object  of  these  gifts  to  express  gratitude  to  the  gods  for 
blessings  received,  to  obtain  future  benefits,  and  to  avert  the  evils 
which  they  were  supposed  to  ordain  or  to  inflict  in  anger. 

The  opinion  of  Emesti,  Dcederlein,  and  many  others,  that  sac- 
rifices were  originally  only  thank-offerings^  and  that  the  expititory 
Hurijice  was  first  introduced    by  Moses,  is  without  proo£    The 
Vol.  II.  36 
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three  kinds  of  saerifice  above  named  are  foond  to  exist  together  in 
all  nations.  Even  the  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Noah,  Gen.  iv.  and 
Tin.  were  designed  to  obtain  good  from  God,  and  to  avert  evil  (the 
anger  of  God).  Homer  gives^  II.  IX.  495,  the  great  principle  on 
which  all  nations  who  have  sacrificed,  have  uniformly  proceeded, 
"  that  meat  and  drink-offerings  conciliate  the  gods  with  men,  when 
they  err  and  sin."  Even  men  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  when  it 
was  thought  that  the  common  flesh  of  beasts  was  insufficient  to  ap- 
pease their  anger,  or  to  avert  their  displeasure.  This  was  the 
case  principally  in  the  ages  of  the  greatest  rudeness  and  barbarity, 
when  men  imagined  their  gods  to  be  as  wild,  revengeful  and  bkx>d- 
tbirsty,  as  themselves.  But  such  sacrifices  were  resorted  to  even  by 
the  cuhivated  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  case  of  plague  or  any  great 
calamity  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  with  which  they  were 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  they  were  frequently  practised  even 
by  the  Jews. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  vid.  Sykes,  Vom  UrsiMmnge 
der  Opfer,  with  Notes  by  Semler,  Halle,  1778, 8vo.;  and  Wolf,  Vom 
Ursprunge  der  Opfer,  in  his  Vermischten  Schriflen. 

(b)  As  some  of  these  nations  became  gradually  more  civilized, 
many  among  them  perceived  that  such  a  use  of  sacrifices  was  incon- 
sistent with  just  ideas  respecting  God  and  his  attributes,  and  that 
men  could  never  obtain  from  the  deity  by  sacrifices,  even  those 
things  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  by  them.  The  use  of  them, 
however,  could  not  be  done  away  immediately  by  legislators  and 
the  institutors  of  religion,  because  nothing  could  be  substituted  for 
them  ;  they  were  thus,  of  necessity,  continued  as  a  part  of  the  exter- 
nal worship  of  God.  All  that  the  more  enlightened  could  do,  was 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  injurious,  and,  if  possible,  render 
them  promotive  of  higher  objects.  To  the  ancient  usage  they  must 
affix  nobler  ends,  and  employ  sacrifices  as  sensible  representations 
for  teaching  virtue  and  improving  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
Such  attempts  were  made  in  many  cultivated  nations.  The  ancient 
forms  were  preserved,  while  a  more  elevated  and  better  sense  was 
affixed  to  them.  But  the  results  of  this  course  were  not  equaOy 
happy  in  every  case.  The  ordinances  which  Moses  was  required 
to  make  by  divine  commandment,  are  distinguished  in  this  reelect 
above  all  that  we  find  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations.  Moses 
was  fully  convinced,  that  oflerings  in  themselves  conld  never  secore 
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the  actoal  IbrgiTeness  of  tin  from  God,  He  did  not  tbereibve  or- 
dain them  lor  this  purpose.  He  proceeded  on  the  principle  which 
Pftol  declares,  Heh.  10:  1.  AJI  the  prophets  who  soeceeded  Moses, 
held  the  same  views,  Ps.  50:  8.  li.  Is.  1: 11.  Jer.  6:  SOl  Amos  6: 
32y  etc  Bat,  it  was  necessary  that  sacrifices  should  be  preserred. 
Otherwise  that  gross  and  oncultirated  people  would  soon  have  de- 
serted the  worship  of  God.  Moses  therefore  ordained  sacrifices,  as 
YwaX  justlj  says,  Heb.  9:  13,  for  external  puri/icaiiam  simplj.  For 
this  reason,  no  sacrifices  were  appointed  by  God  in  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitute for  such  offences  as  murder,  adultery,  etc. ;  not  because  such 
o&nces  could  not  be  forgifen  by  God,  but  because  the  civil  wel- 
five  required  that  the  punishment  of  them  should  not  be  remitted. 
For  it  was  the  object  of  God  in  appointing  these  sacrifices, 

(a)  That  they  should  release  fit>m  the  civil  punishment  of  cer- 
tain crimes.  The  commission  of  a  crime  rendered  one  unworthy  of 
the  community  of  the  holy  people,  and  excluded  him  from  it.  The 
offering  of  sacrifice  was  the  means  by  which  he  was  extemoBy 
readmitted  to  the  Jewish  Community,  and  rendered  exiemaHy  pure ; 
although  he  did  not,  on  this  account,  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  sin 
from  God.  It  was  designed  that  all  who  offered  sacrifice,  should, 
by  this  act,  both  make  a  public  confession  of  their  sins,  and  at  the 
flame  time  see  before  them,  in  the  sacrifice,  the  punishment  which 
they  had  deserved,  and  to  which  they  acknowledged  themselves  ex- 
posed. Hence  sins  were  said  to  be  laid  upon  the  victim  and  borne 
amay  by  it,  when  it  was  sacrificed.  This  transaction  manifestly 
had  its  ground  in  the  idea  of  substitution.  "  What  thou  deservedst 
to  suffer,  (death,  punishment,)  this  beast  now  suffers."  Therefi)re 
the  design  of  the  sacrificial  code  of  Moses  was  not  to  provide  atone- 
ment for  sins,  but  to  represent  sin  as  great  and  deserving  of  pun- 
ishment ;  in  a  word  "  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  sin,"  Gd.  3:  19. 

(/?)  Another  end  of  the  sacrifices  appointed  by  Moses,  was,  as  we 
are  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  to  point  the  Israelites  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  prefigure  by  types,  the  greater  divine  provision  for 
the  recovery  of  the  human  race ;  and  to  excite  in  the  Israelites  a 
feeling  of  their  need  of  such  a  provision  ;  vid.  Gal.  in.  and  iv.;  also 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    On  this  subject,  cf.  %  90,  III.  9. 

Old  and  cultivated  nations,  like  the  present  nations  of  Europe, 
now  for  a  long  time  unaccustomed  to  sacrifices,  would  not  be  so  fep 
▼orably  affected  by  seeing  death  inflicted  as  a  punishment  upon  a 
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f  ictim,  as  by  having  the  truth  represented  by  this  rite,  stated  simply 
and  Hnpressifdy.  But  a  gross  people,  still  in  the  infancy  of  its  im- 
proremenl^  would  be  more  moved  and  influenced  by  such  a  transaction. 
They  have  more  sympathy  with  beasts  than  we  have ;  as  is  shown 
by  the  great  inflaence  of  the  fables  of  iEsop.  And  hence  many  heath- 
en nations  began  to  neglect,  and  sometimes  even  to  despise  sacrifices, 
as  they  gradually  advanced  in  cultivation.  The  case  was  the  same 
with  the  Jews,  and  especially  with  the  more  cultivated  Grecian  JeWS. 
But  at  the  time  of  Christ,  there  were  still  some  Jews  zealously  do- 
voted  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  who  committed  the  frequent  and 
very  general  mistake,  that  Qod  would  forgive  their  sins,  on  ae€9mU 
^fikeir  sacrijius ;  notwithstanding  the  decided  testimony  which 
their  ancient  prophets  had  borne  against  this  opinion.  Paul,  ther^ 
lore,  argues  against  it  in  some  of  his  epistles. 

Note.  Many  sappose  tliat  sacrifices  irere  appointed  in  the  voiy  earliest 
times,  by  an  express  command  from  God  himself.  This  sappositioo  is  render- 
ed probable  by  the  consideration,  that  the  Bible  always  regards  sacrifices  is 
rites  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  They  are  represented  as  acceptable 
to  hijn,  and  approved  bj  him  from  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  even  before,  Gen. 
IT.  and  VIII.  If  sacrifices  were  actaally  commanded  by  God,  we  most  snppoee 
that  God  instracted  the  first  race  of  men  on  this  subject,  after  the  manner 
sboTe  described  ;  bat  that  his  instractions  were  gradually  forgotten  uid 
oaSofmind.  The  fiict,  howerer,  of  the  original  divine  appointment  of 
Bc99  is  not  olear  from  the  Mosaic  records.  And  as  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation are  the  same,  whether  the  supposition  be  true  or  false,  we  have  had  no 
roferease  to  it  in  the  previous  remarks  upon  sacrifices. 

(2)  Self-inflicted  penances^  and  arbitrary  sufferings  which  the 
sinner  lays  upon  himself,  in  order  to  obtain  firom  God  the  remiaaion 
of  punishment. 

This  is  a  foolish  error.  We  should  think  a  human  legislator 
very  irrational,  who  should  permit  the  criminal  to  select  a  punish- 
ment at  pleasure,  in  place  of  the  one  threatened  in  the  law.  This 
error,  however,  is  very  widely  spread,  especially  among  the  IndiaitSi 
and  nations  who  inhabit  southern  climates,  whose  religions  rep 
quire  of  them  self-inflictions  which  are  incredibly  severe.  They 
frequently  go  so  far  as  to  believe,  that  an  innocent  man  may  nnder- 
take  such  suflerings  for  others ;  and  thus  obtain  for  them  forgive- 
ness from  God.  This  error  is  founded  upon  the  mistaken  opinion, 
that  God,  like  man,  will  be  touched  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of 
these  aelf^iniicted  sufferings,  and  thus  be  inclined  to  remit  tboaa 
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rhicfa  are  doe.  Fasting  was  alao  ref^ded  in  the  ligbt  of  a  lelPift- 
UotioDy  by  which  the  (brgi? eoess  of  sin  might  be  procured.  The 
gmtinaaseveo  of  the  Jews  practised  all  these  penances,  wifth  the 
poMcat  conceptions  of  their  nature  and  efficacj ;  vid.  1  Kings  18: 
KL  The  prophets,  therefore,  (requently  reprove  them  for  this  er^ 
toneoiis  opinion,  and  teach  them  the  truth.  Is.  lyiii.  seq.  Cultivatf- 
Bd  nations  frequently  entertain  these  same  false  religious  views, 
vhich  are  extremely  injurious  to  morality.  Eren  Christians  are 
not  entirely  (reed  from  them,  after  all  that  the  New  Testament  con* 
tails  to  Che  contrary. 

(3)  G00d  works f  so  called,  on  condition  and  account  of  which 
God  is  supposed  to  remit  sin. 

It  was  supposed  (a)  that  one  who  had  reformed,  might  atone 
lad  make  satisfaction  for  his  past  sins,  by  some  works  of  distinguish- 
ed f irtne ;  or  {6)  that  even  one  who  had  not  reformed  entirely,  but 
Wis  still  addicted  to  certain  sins,  might  be  pardoned  by  God  fer 
tiiass  sins,  on  account  oi  some  great,  difficult,  and  useful  labors 
wUch  be  might  perform; — suppositions,  to  be  sure,  both  fidse  and 
BaphikMophical  1  They  have  their  ground,  however,  in  the  ftet, 
tlitt  good  works  are  sometimes  the  means  and  motives  taiik  m€»,  in 
iestowiag  pardon.  An  injured  man  sometimes  forgives  the  oflbn- 
ier  on  account  of  some  favor  which  he  may  have  received  from  him. 
I  governoient  sometimes  forgives  one  offence  in  a  person,  who  in 
ther  respects  has  deserved  well  of  the  rulers  asindividuals,  orof  the 
tate ;  on  account,  therefore,  of  their  own  interest  which  he  has  pro- 
loted.  This  circumstance,  that  in  these  cases  men  forgive  offen- 
»  on  account  of  their  own  advantage  which  has  been  promoted  by 
aportant  services,  is  overlooked,  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
mdoct  of  God.  We  are  not  able  to  confer  any  good  or  benefit 
pon  God,  by  our  best  works.  By  these  works  we  serve  and  bene- 
t  only  owrsehfes ;  and  we  cannot  demand  or  deserve  a  reward  from 
rod  for  actions,  for  the  very  performance  of  which  we  are  indebted 
>  him,  Luke  17:  10.  It  would  be  as  foolish  for  us  to  require  re- 
ompense  from  Crod  for  these  services,  as  for  one  who  has  been  res- 
saed  from  danger  to  demand  reward  from  his  deliverer,  instead  of 
^ving  him  his  thanks ;  or  for  a  patient  to  demand  reward  from  his 
pbyBician,  instead  of  paying  him  his  fee,  on  the  ground  that  by  fol* 
^wing  his  directions  he  had  escaped  from  danger  or  sickness. 
This  opinion  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  men  of 
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all  elisses,  and  has  spread  so  widely,  that  it  cannot  be  entirelj  erad- 
ieated  even  from  the  minds  of  Christians.  It  prevailed  among  the 
ancient  heathen,  and  hspecially  among  the  Jews.  The  latter  beM 
the  Ibolish,  opinion,  (which  has  heen  revived,  in  another  Ibmi, 
among  Christians,)  that  the  worth  and  merits  of  their  pions  ances- 
tors, particularly  of  Abraham,  would  be  imputed  to  them,  and  that 
thus,  through  their  substituted  righteousness,  they  themsetTes  nigfat 
be  freed  from  the  strict  observance  of  the  law.  Against  this  mis- 
take, John  the  Baptist,  Christ,  and  the  apostles  zealously  labored ; 
vid.  Matt  3: 9.  Rom.  3: 5.  The  Jews  believed  that  God  was  bound 
in  justice  to  forgive  and  save  them,  on  account  of  the  promise  which 
he  had  made  to  Abraham ;  vid.  Rom.  ix. — xi.  coll.  §  125. 

(4)  Repentance  and  reformaiion. 

This  condition  of  forgiveness  has  always  appeared  the  best  and 
most  rational  to  the  more  improved  and  reflecting  part  of  mankind, 
to  whom  the  former  conditions  must  have  appeared  unsatisfactory. 
Even  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  full  of  passages  whieh  assore 
us,  that  God  forgives  sins  after  deep  repentance,  and  the  moral  reib^ 
nation  consequent  upon  it,  Ps.  32:  3-— 5.  51:  8,  12,  17.  Luke  18: 
13,  sq.  The  writings  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers,  al- 
so, are  full  of  passages,  which  mention  this  as  the  only  acceptable 
condition.  Seneca  says,  "  Quem  pcmiiei  peecasse,  est  innoeensJ* 
But  even  after  recognizing  this  condition,  very  disquieting  doubu 
must  remain ;  respecting  which,  vid.  No.  II.  A  satisfactory  aanw- 
ance  respecting  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins,  would  still  be  wanting. 
This  leads  us  to  the  second  part. 

II.  Applioatioa  of  Umm  ramarki  to  the  fcriptunl  doetrioa  eoneeroiof  the  aUntm^iU  of  Chrau 

(1)  The  condition  mentioned.  No.  1. 4,  however  reasonable  and 
obvious  it  may  be  in  itself,  appears  from  experience  and  the  historj 
of  all  times,  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  men.  Thej 
never  have  received  or  can  receive  from  it,  a  quieting  assurance  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  especially  of  those  committed  bete 
their  reformation.  All  nations  hope,  indeed,  that  God  is  disposed 
to  forgive  sins,  when  they  are  forsaken.  But  men  need  sometUBf 
more  than  this.  They  must  have  something  external  and  scniiUe, 
to  give  them  assurance  and  conviction  that  their  ains  have  aotully 
been  forgiven.     This  assurance  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  bj  sac- 
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rid.  No.  I.  Tbej  bdietod  aniferMJIj  thtt,  haUbi  the  nonl 
iBont  of  the  heirt,  loiiie  addHiooal  meuifl  were  ntOBmuj  to 
Co  tbe  hroi  of  Ood»  and  lo  avert  the  poniahmeni  of  m.  C£ 
.  DC.  493—^608.  This  opinion  ia  ao  deeplj  wfQi«ht  into 
lan  aoal,  and  ariaea  ftoB  aoeh  an  iniferaal  aenae  of  naeaa 
t  anj  attempt  to  oUiierate  it  or  to  raaaoo  it  away,  woold  be 

To  depriTe  men  of  thia  opinion^  that  the  &for  of  God  may 
led  and  the  poaiti? e  aasaranoe  of  pardon  obtained,  vonU  be 

away  the  propa  upon  which  their  compoaore  and  confi- 
laty  without  being  al>le  lo  aubatitole  far  them  anj  thing  ao 
id  aUafiictory ;  and  thna  woold  bean  act  of  injury  and  cm* 

But  what  18  the  origin  or  groond  of  the  feeling  that  lefbnnap 
me  ia  insufficient,  and  that  aomething  ebe  ia  neeeamy  to 
o  jodgmenia  of  God  from  the  ainner,  and  to  inapire  him  with 
Ke  that  they  are  or  will  be  a?erted  t  Thia  Ming  ia  fimnd- 
m  moral  nature  of  man,  or  in  the  voice  €i€mueume$;  rid.  $ 
L    For, 

Howe?er  ftr  a  man  may  adTance  in  bolineaa,  hia  eonacienee 
larea  to  him,  that  hia  holineai  ia  Tory  defecti?e,  and  that  he 
dy  Gommita  tin,  and  that  hia  ain  deaervea  puniahment  And 
!•  upright  and  virtuoua  the  man  ia,  the  more  tender  ^nd 
vill  this  feeling  be.  How  then  can  he  hope  by  a  holineai  ao 
et,  polluted,  and  stained  with  sin,  to  secure  the  faror  and 
tion  of  God,  and  to  escape  unpuniahed !  To  one  who  fisela 
yw  desirable  and  welcome  must  be  the  aasurance,  that,  not- 
iding  his  imperfect  holiness,  God  will  still  be  gracioua  to' 
ceruin  conditions ! — the  more  desirable  and  welcome,  the 
»  sees  that  he  can  never  attain  thia  aaaurance  on  any  of  the 
ma  above  mentioned,  No.  I.  1,2,  3.  Thia  aaauranoe  it  ia 
set  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  oloneaMii/  to  impart 
Although  a  man  were  thoroughly  reformed,  and  aboold  com> 
more  intentional  sins,  he  would  still  remain  in  an  aniioua 
inty  with  respect  to  his  past  sins.  For  there  ia  no  ground 
re  that,  on  account  of  an^s  improvemmt^  God  wiU  remit  the 
Mnt  of  sins  committed  Before  thia  improvement  commenced, 
without  an  express  assurance  from  God  to  the  contrary,  there 
ay  reasons  to  fear  that  he  will  puniah  the  former  aina  even  of 
ftent  This  assurance  to  the  contrary,  can  be  found  alone  in 
riatian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Chriat 
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ThiB  feeling  of  neceasity  therefore,  this  apprehensioQ  lud  belief 
that,  besides  impro? eroent,  we  need  and  must  fiod  some  olber  means 
(tf  obtaining  assurance  from  God,  that  the  punishment  of  sin  will  be 
a?erted  from  us ;— this  feeling  lies  deep  in  the  sool  of  man,  and 
is  founded  in  his  moral  nature,  in  the  voice  of  conscience.    Let  no 
one  say,  that  all  men  do  not  have  this  feeling,  and  that  he  himself 
neither  has  it  now,  nor  ever  baa  had  it.     This  feeling  may  bn  sup- 
pressed for  a  time  by  levity,  or  the  tumult  of  passion,  or  by  eeld  and 
heartless  ^peculation,  or  by  both  of  these  causes  united ;  but  it  oom- 
monly  revives  in  due  time ;  especially  in  the  hour  of  afflictioa,  on 
the  approach  of  death,  or  on  other  occasions  which  compel  men  to 
serious  reflection.    It  then  demands  from  them,  as  it  were»  its 
rights,  and  frequently  to  their  great  confusion ;  it  excites  anzioos 
doubt  and  solicitude;    and  spreads  out  a  dark  futurity  to  view. 
This  is  a  situation  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  one  in  which  no 
person  would  wish  to  be.     Kant  therefore  refers  to  this  feeyng  in 
his  philosophical  theory  of  religion.    On  occasions  like  Iheae,  soeh 
disquieting  doubts  and  fearful  apprehensions  will  often  rise  irresis- 
tibly, even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  above  superstitions  weak- 
ness, and,  indeed,  of  speculative  philosophers  themselves,  whose 
feelings  had  been  the  most  suppressed  and  deadened.    Fiom  these 
feelings  no  one  is  secure,  however  firmly  established  in  his  theoiy. 
For  the  philosophy  of  the  deathrbed,  is  a  different  thing  fiom  the 
philosophy  of  the  study  and  of  the  school. 

A  religion,  therefore,  coming  with  credentials  fiom  heaven, 
which,  on  divine  authority,  gives  to  man  satisfection  upon  ikis  sulh 
J€ct ;  which  shows  him  a  means,  elsewhere  sought  in  vain,  by  which 
he  can  obtain  composure  and  assurance  against  anxious  donbCs; 
and  which  teaches  him  to  look  forward  with  joy  into  the  future 
world;  such  a  religion  may  well  claim  to  be  considered  a  rdigkio 
of  high  and  universal  utility.  Those  who  rob  the  Christian  idigion 
of  this  doctrine,  rob  it  of  that  which,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
makes  it  a  blessing  to  man. 

(3)  There  is  still  aYiother  view  of  this  subject  The  great  mass 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  have  no  correct  ideas  respecting  virtue  and 
vice,  or  respecting  God  and  divine  things.  It  is  not  strange,  tharo* 
fore,  that  they  should  have  always  and  almost  universally  belief ed, 
that  God  might  be  conciliated  by  the  most  insigniiieant  actions 
which  they  might  perform,  without  sincere  reformation,  and  wldoh. 
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indeed,  they  aometimes  supposed,  might  uke  the  place  of  refbrma* 
ticMi.  This  was  tlieir  idea  of  sacrifices,  ceremonies,  penances,  fkats, 
eie.  They  made  but  little  accoant  of  moral  parity  and  boliiiess 
of  life.  To  relieve  themselves  of  the  trooble  of  caring  for  their  own 
Tirtne,  they  supposed  that  the  virtue  of  others  might  be  imputed  to 
theoi;    vid.  Na  I.  and  Meiners,  Oeschichte  der  Religionen,  S. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  these  common  mis- 
takes prevailed,  though  in  different  forms,  throughout  the  Jewish 
and  heathen  world.    Now  in  the  establishment  of  a  universal  inlig^ 
ion,  such  as  the  Christian  was  intended  to  be,  this  fact  demanded 
qiecial  attention  ;  (and  not  merely  on  account  of  that  particular 
age,  but  on  account  of  all  following  ages ;  because  these  same  mis* 
takes  prevail  among  men  in  different  forms,  at  all  times;)  for  the 
moorai  improvement  of  men,  and  the  sincerct  and  pure  worship  of 
God  must  be  the  great  objects  of  this  religion.     But  while  it  has 
these  high  and  spiritual  objects  in  view,  and  should  make  it  possiUe 
for  men  to  attain  them,  it  must  also  be  wuversal,  designed  for 
mety  huUmdual.    It  most  regard  the  necessities  of  ail  men,  and  not 
merely  of  the  few  who  account  themselves  wise,  and  esteem  them* 
selves  philosophers.     Sacrifices,  on  accoant  of  their  imperfoctions 
and  perversion,  were  to  be  forever  abolished.    The  other  oondi* 
tions  of  forgiveness  were  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  being  fidse  and 
injurioos  to  morality.     Sincere  reformation  was  the  only  condition 
left,  and  this  was  accompanied  with  the  anxious  solicitude  before 
mentioned.    This  internal  reformation  and  holiness  was  made  by 
Jesnsy  the  indispensable  condition  of  forgiveness ;  though  not  the 
prpcmring^amse  of  it ;  since  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  oor  holi^ 
ness,  we  could,  then,  never  have  obtained  forgiveness.    Now  in  order 
to  relieve  the  mind  from  the  solicitude  still  accompanying  this  condi* 
tion,  and  to  satisfy  this  feeling  of  need  ;  something  external  must  be 
added,  which  should  powerfully  affect  the  senses,  not  only  of  the 
Jews  of  that  age,  but  of  the  heathen  and  of  men  in  general.    This 
most  be  something  which  would  be  obvious  to  every  one,  and  not 
merely  to  a  fow ;  something,  too,  which  would  not  hinder  or  weak* 
en  the  personal  exercise  of  virtue  and  holiuess  of  lifo,  but  rathet 
piomote  and  strengthen  them. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Ckrist.    This  can 
seter  lead  to  security  in  sin  or  indifference  with  regard  tail,  (as 
Vol.  II.  37 
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it  has  ofteo  been  supposed  to  do,)  because  persmiaireftrmaiiamf  and 
JMtuss  {fiitapouit  ayiaofiog)  are  coonected  with  it,  as  an  indkk 
pensable  duty,  as  fndUw  sine  qua  nan.  Christ  died  for  men  once  for 
aJl,  and  suffered  the  punishment  which  they  would  have  endured 
for  their  sins,  and  which  their  consciences  tell  them  they  could 
not  have  escaped,  even  after  their  reformation.  And  thus,  the  ne> 
cessity  of  continuing  to  sacrifice  was  removed ;  and  the  injurious 
consequences  which  attended  sacrifices  were  obviated.  "  Bt/ 
CkriU^  and  his  sacrifice,  men  obuin  from  God  (as  Paul  declares, 
Ads  13:  38)  the  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins ;  (and  consequently) 
eomn  of  those  which^  aeeording  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  unpardonor 
bkf  i.  e.  would  be  irremediably  punished"  (for  which  reason,  sac- 
rifices were  now  no  longer  necessary.  No.  I.). 

On  one  side,  the  infliction  upon  Christ  of  the  penalty  which  we 
deserved,  places  the  authority  and  sanctity  of  the  divine  law  in  the 
clearest  light,  and  shows  the  certainty  of  the  execution  of  the  di- 
vine punishment  upon  sin,  in  a  manner  at  once  striking,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  alarming.  Cf  Rom.  3:  26,  Ehai  avtop  (^«oy)  di- 
nu&op.  This  doctrine  thus  guards  against  indifference  to  sin  ;  and  as 
experience  teaches,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  reforming  and 
ennobling  the  moral  character  of  every  one  who  believes  it  from  the 
heart 

On  the  other  side,  this  doctrine  awakens  in  those  who  heartily 
receive  it,  love  to  God,  who  has  made  use  of  so  great  and  extraordi- 
nary means  for  their  forgiveness.  It  also  excites  gratitude  to  God 
and  to  Christ ;  vid.  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  cited  by 
Moms  p.  163,  §  6.  One  who  really  believes  this  doctrine,  and  does 
not  feel  the  most  lively  love  and  gratitude  to  God  and  to  Christ, 
and  does  not  sympathize  with  all  which  the  New  Testament  says 
upon  this  subject  (1  John  4:  10,  11.  John  3:  16.  Rom.  5:8.  8: 
33);  must  be  destitute  of  every  tender  sensibility  and  of  erery  hu* 
man  feeling.  The  proof  that  this  doctrine  does  actually  excite 
this  feeling,  and  is  adapted  to  the  necessity  of  man,  may  be  seen 
not  only  in  the  joyful  reception  with  which  it  met  fi-om  the  better 
part  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  apostles,  bat  also  in  the  appr»* 
bation  of  it  in  succeeding  ages,  which  has  been,  and  is  still  express* 
ed,  by  so  many  men  of  all  nations  ;  and  also  in  the  astonishing  e^ 
foots  which  it  has  produced. 

God,  therefore,  as  the  Scriptures  represent  (Rom.  3:  25),  has 
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let  forth  Jesus  as  a  Propitiator,  to  assure  men  of  his  graeious 
position  towards  them ;  in  order,  by  this  means,  both  lo  lead  them 
from  a  merely  external  service  of  him  to  a  tpirOuai  worship,  and  al- 
io to  convince  them,  in  an  affecting  manner,  as  well  of  his  holiness 
md  justice,  as  of  his  compassionate  goodness  and  grace ;  and  so,  by 
he  alarming  apprehensions  and  thankAU  feelings,  which  flow  from 
neh  considerations,  to  influence  them  to  exercise  pure  virtue,  sincere 
^y,  and  devotion  to  God, — to  cherish  and  exhibit  love  to  him,  who 
iraC  loved  them.  This  representation,  which  is  fbonded  on  the  Ho- 
ly Scriptures,  contains  nothing  irrational,  and  is  entirely  suited  to 
he  moral  nature  of  man. 


\  109.  Scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  necessity  oftkeforgive^ 
ness  of  sin ;  what  is  meant  hy  forgiveness,  pardon,  justiJUcaiion  ; 
and  the  Scriptural  terms  by  which  they  are  designated. 

The  DeeoMity  and  iadiipeotableaflu  of  forgivenan. 

As  sin  is  justly  represented  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  Tery 
p«at  evil,  from  which  no  one  is  free  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
brgiveness  of  sins  is  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits,  which 
10  one  can  do  without.  It  is  very  important  for  the  religious  teach- 
er, to  lead  those  committed  to  his  charge  to  consider  this  subject, 
IS  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures ;  for  almost  innumerable  mistakes 
ire  made  respecting  it  by  men  in  every  rank  and  of  every  charac^ 
er,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  enlightened  and  the  ignorant.  Many 
nake  but  little  account  of  sin ;  and,  through  levity  or  erroneous 
fieculation,  overlook  its  consequences,  and  of  course  make  light 
if  forgiveness.  Others  believe  that  they  can  easily  obtain  forgive- 
less,  and  rely  on  the  mercy  of  God,  or  on  i\{e  merits  of  Christ) 
rithout  on  their  part  performing  the  conditions,  upon  which  their 
rost  in  these  merits  and  their  experience  of  them  must  depend. 

These  injurious  mistakes  are  opposed  in  many  passages  of  the 
lible. 

(1)  In  such  as  describe  the  ruinous  consequences  of  sin,  and 
rhich  present  the  judgments  of  Gk>d  in  a  fearful  and  terrific  light,  as 
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■eteie  tad  imolerable ;  •.  f.    Heb.   10:31.     Ps.  Mt  11.  180s  & 

To  the  flBiDft  porpooe  «re  nany  of  the  examples  gi?eii  io  the  Serij^ 
turee,  espeetaUy  ia  the  bislory  of  the  Inraelitef. 

(9)  Id  soeh  as  deaoribe  the  jndgfaienta  of  Heafeo  opon  ibom 
who  do  not  fulfil  the  ooaditioDB  preaeribed,  a»d  are  deetitvie  al 
fuUfc  in  JeaoB  Chfiat,  aa  tmtaSn  and  mtvMik^  e.  f .  Heb.  Oe  19^  tt» 
Rom.  2:  1--8,  ooU;  1:  aS. 

(3)  In  aooh  as  ahow,  that  no  one  can  enjoy  tranqmllily  and  faif* 
pdeesBy  who  hna  no  aaanranee  that  his  aina  are  forgiven ;  e.  f  .  Heb. 
If:  M,  S7.  Tbeexanple  of  Darid  and  other  saints,  who  havo  been 
deeply  troubled  on  account  of  their  sins,  and  anxious  for  the  eeQsa> 
quences  of  them,  contain  much  instruction  upon  this  subject,  Ps.  u. 
cxxx.  etc. 


II.  SeriptonI  terma  and  pbraaes  denoting  forgiventn. 

The  pardon  or  forgiveness  of  sin  which  men  obtain  from  CM, 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  effect  and  con- 
sequence of  the  Atonement  or  redemption  {jinoXvtQto<ng^  of  Christ 
In  Eph.  1:  7,  the  Stpioig  TiapaTrroijuoraiv  is  represented  as  belongs 
ing  to  the  anolvrgataig  d$a  ai/uaroff  Xpiarov,  and  as  a  ctmsequaui 
of  it;  cf  Col.  1:  14.  Heb.  9:  15,  '*  Christ  died  tig  anokvTg99€$p 
tmw  iiwi  Ttj  ngmrif  ha^iinif  nmpafidofmv"  Rom.  3:  2i, ''  We  are 
perdonedy  d&M€Uoufi6ifO$  d$u  anoXvTpti9eng  tijg  h  Xf%mi^'  elo. 
The*  principal  terms  are  the  following :  vis. 

(1)  Kmrmklmyi,  ree^neiHoHon  (Germ.  Virsohnmig,)  and  «e»^ 
rjuUUteoo^ai.  Cf.  Morus,  pp.  113—166,^^9^11.  This  phrih 
aeolegy  was  primarily  osed  with  respect  to  enemktf  who  were  lee- 
ooeikd,  or  who  became  friends  again,  I  Cor.  7:  U.  Matt.  6:  di. 
Than  it  was  transferred  to  God.  The  first  origin  of  this  phraseolo- 
gy with  respect  to  him,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  men  had 
gtom  oeoceptions  of  the  subject,  and  supposed  the  manner  of  the 
divine  oondnct,  to  be  like  that  of  men.  Whoever  transgressed  the 
law  of  God,  provoked  him  to  anger,  i.  e.  to  di:jp>leasore  and  to  a 
strong  eipressiQtt  of  it.  (Hence  the  judgments  of  God  are  calM 
^9yn»  indimtiti^  Onii.)  God  must  now  be  appeased,  and  the  trant- 
gresBQir  miai  endeavour  to  make  God  again  his  friend.  Such  was  the 
common  and  popular  language  on  this  subject ; — language  which 
was  ^niveraally  intelligible,  and  which  b  always  used  in  the  Holy 
Scriptoisaa  in  a  sense  worthy  of  God ;   vid.  §  80.    Thus  when  it  is 
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md  m  tbe  New  TesttmeDt,  ^w  f/fii »*  »ftf «AA«rf «r««y  the  neaning 
s,  that  tbroogh  Christ  be  withholds  the  expreasioo  of  hb  displeaB* 
rt,  the  punishment  of  sin.  Thus  Paol  vses  this  phraseotegy^ 
tCor.  5:  19,  and  explains  it  by  the  addition,  ^if  koytCifiivoff  ntipss 
tdftrntir  like  the  Hebrew  ]i9  3^ ,  P&  33:  1,  i.  In  Rofl».  &:  11, 
e  uses  the  phrase  natuXXa/i^v  tXifi^ftiVf  m  tbe  same  sense,  i.  e.  we 
btain  from  God  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  latter  paasage  shows 
iearly  that  xaraXXa^  does  not  denote  tbe  mormi  imprmmMM  of 
lea^  as  Eberhard,  Groner,  and  others  expkin  it.  On  tbe  contrary, 
be  term  always  implies  the  idea  of  the  muiuai  reeoncOiation  of  two 
attiee^  by  which  two  or  more,  who  were  not  pre?ioasly  on  good 
mns,  become  friends  again.  KmtaXXaj^,  then,  as  Moras  remarks 
p.  165,  ad  finem),  means  tbe  restoroHom  wf  fiimdskip^  and  the 
wms  rf  effecting  this,  throtigh  Christ ;  and  nataXXmaotip,  is  U 
ring  mbcut,  or  restore  harmony  and  friendship.  This  barmosy 
oes  not  subsist  between  God  and  men,  as  kmg  as  men  are  consid- 
red  as  transgressors,  and  God  is  compelled  to  punish  them  as  sncb. 
!*hey  do  not  love  God  as  their  father,  and  he  cannot  love  them  as 
is  children.  That  they  learn  how  to  love  him,  and  that  be  is  able 
» love  them,  tbey  owe  to  Christ  Hs  therefore  is  the  ptaf-mahsr^ 
le  restorer  of  friendship,  o  %tnaXXioomv. 

i^yAtpta^g  af*aQTtmv,  afptdpa*,  and  the  nmilar  phrases  sro^oip^ 
$$Wj  jafdise^ai  ifAugtiag,  nagiatg,  k,  t.  A. 

(a)  Explanation  of  these  terms  and  of  the  senHment  eemtaimd 
I  ihem.  "A^saig  and  aifUva$  are  used  literally  to  denote  release, 
8  from  captivity,  Luke  4: 18;  also  remission  of  debt^(debiti),  Matt 
i:  12.  Now  5tii  was  very  frequently  compared^  both  with  capti^ 
ity  and  with  debt ;  and  hence,  probably,  this  term  was  first  used 
ff  tbe  LXX.  as  correspondent  with  ]^9  MlDS.  This  phrase  vras 
ilways  opposed  to  the  infiicting  of  punishment,  or  tbe  wrath  of 
GW,  and  denotes  remission,  forbearing  to  injUet  punishment;  Ex. 
U:  7.  In  Mark  3:  29,  ix^v  Sqfaiv  is  contrasted  with  e90%6g  ta^ 
fir  nglaewq.  To  take  aisay  sin,  and  take  away  punishment,  were 
tbos  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  Hebrews,  Is.  liii.  And  so 
H  oemee  to  pass  that  the  words  which  stand  for  sin,  also  stand  for 
jvmshment.  Thus  to  forgive  sin,  and  to  heat  sickness  (pana  peeeO' 
<»),  were  frequently  the  same,  Matt.  9:  2,  6,  6,  ocll  Ps.  103:  3. 

Simitar  to  these  are  the  other  popular  terms :  as,  nuQ((ng  which 
^^aaof  overlooking,  Rom.  3:  25.    God  discs  not  hok upon  sint, 
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hafirgeis  them,  does  not  UiiDk  of  them ;  in  oppontion  Co  tkmkhig 
^fiktm^  placing  them  befere  his  eonmiemmue  (Ps.  90:  8)»  i  e.  pwh 
isking  them,  etc.  Also,  xagidal^at  na^mnrmftatm.  Col.  8:  13, 
apoken  of  the  remissien  efgmU ;  ilaUlfpiw  ifta^lag,  Aeta  8: 19, 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  titro  ,  la.  43:  35 ;  naed  alao  by  Ljaiu. 
The  figure  in  thia  caae  ia  taken  from  an  aceouni  boek,  in  which  the 
name  of  the  debtor  ia  obliterated  when  he  haa  paid  hia  debt,  oi 
when  it  ia  remitted  to  him. 

The  phraaea,  Ka&aglCto^cu  iip  dfitigt$mp,  ptt9ttCeo&a$,  s.  r.  4. 
/a  be  pwrijudf  washed^  to  purify  one's  self,  occar  ?ery  fireqMntiy. 
They  were  dm?ed  from  the  very  common  compariaon  of  ain  with 
ataina  and  impuritiea.  Hence  Moaea  ordained  parificatiooa  and 
waahinga,  aa  aignificant  or  symbolical  rites.  These  phrases  were 
naed,  firat,  in  reapect  to  men,  and  denoted  aell^pnrification  (««#' 
imnow)^  i.  e.  moral  reformation,  1  John  3:  3.  2  Cor.  7:  1.  Heh.  l(h 
33 ;  which  however  could  not  be  done  independaUly  of  God,  bit 
by  hia  assistance ;  aecondly,  in  respect  to  God.  He  is  said  to  puri^ 
fy  men  from  sin,  i.  e.  to  consider  them  as  pure,  innocent,-HM)t  lo 
pnnish  them.  So  Ps.  51:  4,  ''  Wash  wu  from  mine  imquUies;** 
1  John  1:  9.  3  Pet  1:  9,  na^ag&afios  twp  niXas  dfiagtUip* 

{b)  Some  are  not  content  with  making  the  forgiveness  of  aina  to 
conaist  in  the  removal  of  the  punishment  of  sin ;   but  would  have  it 
extend  to  the  removal  both  of  the  guilt  (culpa)^  and  pumithmenlt  eC 
ain ;  since  both  belong  to  the  imputation  of  sin.    This  stateaEient, 
understood  in  a  popular  sense,  is  not  objectionable ;  but  atrictly  in- 
derstood,  it  is.     The  established  theory  respecting  the  reroiaakw  af 
ain^  haa  been  transmitted  from  the  time  of  Anaelmua  {§  101,  ad  fin.), 
who  brought  the  whole  doctrine  of  justification  into  a  judicial  tbrai, 
and  arranged  it  like  a  legal  proceas.     Thus,  when  a  thief  haa  stolen, 
he  must  both  restore  the  property  stolen,  and  suffer  puniahinent 
The  guilt,  in  this  case,  is  not  removed  by  the  punishmenti    Thi 
advocates  of  this  opinion,  therefore,  comprehended  under  juatifica* 
tion,  a  apecial  acquittal  of  guilt,  difierent  from  the  acquittal  Oj 
ishment.    This  acquittal  of  guilt  they  considered  aa  the  ukj 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ ,  imputed  to  men  by  Gkxl,  in  the 
way  as  if  it  had  been  wrought  by  them.     In  this  way,  as  thay 
thought,  was  the  guilt  of  sin  removed  ;  vid.  ^  115.     But, 

First,  This  distinction  between  the  guilt  and  puniahmeni  of  aia 
is  never  diatinctly  made  in  the  Bible,  when  the  forgivene«  of 
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^oken  of.  Some  have  considered  thit  diitinction  as  implied  in 
e  paarages  which  speak  of  the  purtficaiian,  or  washing  awaff  of 
Uf  or  in  which  sins  are  compared  with  debts ;  bat  without  sufll- 
BDt  reason.  The  Bible  makes  justiBcation  the  mere  forgiveness 
sins,  i.  e.  removal  of  the  ponishment  of  them ;  witboot  any  spo* 
il  mcquittal  of  guilt  connected  with  it :  as  Rom.  6:  7,  sq.  vid. 
110,  "  De  obedientia  Ghristi  activa/*  from  which  the  doctrine 
De  obedientia  Christi  passiva/'  most  not  be  separated.  The  obe- 
enca  of  Christ  shown  in  acting  and  suffering,  is  one  and  the  same. 
be  frnits  of  this  obedience  we  enjoy,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  texts 
bed  below.  The  Bible  does  not  separate  one  kind  of  obedience 
ND  the  other ;  neither  should  we ;  vid.  §  1 15. 

StemMtf,  The  remission  of  the  guilt  of  sin  is  not  essential,  and 
«a  not  contribute  to  the  real  tranquillity  of  the  sinner.  The  guilt 
a  sin  once  committed  cannot  be  effaced.  The  conscience  of  the 
unsgreseor  can  never  be  made  to  pronounce  him  innocent,  hot 
H  always  regard  him  as  having  sinned.  It  is  enough  to  compose 
i  mind,  to  know  and  be  convinced,  that  the  punishment  of  sin  has 
eo  remitted.  But  how  can  he  be  made  to  believe,  and  be  happy 
believing,  that  he  is  innocent,  when,  according  to  the -testimony 
his  own  conscience,  he  is  guilty. 

TMrdly.  The  theory  which  teaches  that  the  guilt  of  sin  is  re- 
oved,  is  founded  upon  a  comparison  of  the  conduct  of  God  towards 
en,  with  the  conduct  of  men  among  themyelves ;  which  is  here  en- 
"^y  inapplicable.  A  criminal  (e.  g.  a  thief)  who  sins  against  his 
How  men,  does  them  an  injury.  He  must,  therefore,  make  good 
eir  loss,  besides  suffering  punishment.  But  men,  by  sinning,  do 
a  injore  or  rob  God.  They  wrong  only  themseloes.  Now  if  men 
Hi]  the  prescribed  conditions  of  obtaining  pardon,  God  remits  the 
mishment  of  sin ;  but  God  himself  akunoi  remove  the  guilt  of  sin, 
I  its  proper  sense.  For  God  cannot  err,  and  consider  an  action 
hich  is  actually  wrong,  and  consequently  involves  guilt,  as  right 
I  itself.  He,  however,  can  forgive  us,  or  remit  the  punishment 
hich  we  deserve.  He  can  regard  and  treat  us,  on  certain  condi- 
mB,  as  if  we  were  innocent. 

(3)  Ainuloiaig^  dixaioavptj  and  dtxatoSa^M,  lo/lCia&a&  fig  dtr- 
lioovytjw^  X.  T.  A. 

These  terms  of  the  Grecian  Jews  can  be  explained  only  from 
I  Hebrew  usage,     p'l^t ,  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in  its  primary 
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and  physical  senae,  means  ndus^  Jirmus,  rigidus  fuit ;  then,  in  a 
moral  sense,  reciusfuit^  in  rarious  modifications,  degrees,  and  re- 
lations :  e.  g.  varus  et  verax  fuit,  boHus,  sc.  benigntu  fitit ;  severus, 
4Bquui,  JUSTUS,  iNNOCENs/iii^,  right,  such  as  tme  should  be^  Ps.  143: 
2,  "  No  man  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God."  Hence  we  can  explain 
the  significations  of  p^SCn ,  d$uuiovv,fac€rejustum;  and  of  ^4jc«f- 
ovodiUtJierijusium.    A  man  may  he  justified  in  two  ways :  vix. 

(a)  By  perfect  holiness^  virtue,  or  uprightness  of  conduct ;  by 
being  actually ^'i«j/,  or,  such  as  one  should  be.  Hence  the  phrase 
to  justify,  or  to  consider,  pronounce,  treat,  reward  one,  as  right,  ac* 
cording  to  the  above  mentioned  sense.  In  this  sense,  it  is  need  by 
the  LXX.  Ps.  143:  2,  ov  dixoKoO^iiaixai,  itKoniop  oov  jii^  C^v,  and 
Ezek.  16: 51,  52.  This  is  called ^'tisfi/^co/io  interna.  In  this  sense 
it  is  understood,  in  the  important  passage  respecting  justificatioo, 
Rom.  v.,  both  by  Socinians,  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction, 
and  by  those  of  the  Romish  Church,  who  advocate  good  works  ai 
the  procuring  cause  of  salvation.  But  this  interpretation  does  the 
greatest  violence  to  the  words  in  this  passage. 

In  connexion  with  this  meaning,  di%air0\}¥  sometimes  signifies 
emendare,  probum  reddere^  Ps.  73:  13  (in  the  Septuagint),  and  Rev. 
22:  11,  seq.     Some  of  the  schoolmen  call  this  justificatio  physica. 

(b)  One  who  is  guilty  is  said  to  be  justified,  when  he  is  declared 
and  treated  as  exempt  from  punishment  or  innocent,  or  when  the  pon- 
ishment  of  his  sins  is  remitted  to  him.  This  is  called  justificatio 
externa.  The  terms  justification,  pardon,  accounting  righteous, 
occur  in  the  Bible  much  more  fi'equently  in  this  sense  than  in  any 
other,  and  so  are  synonymous  with  forgiveness  of  sin.  This  sense 
is  founded  on  the  judicial  meaning  of  the  word  p^^^^ri,  to  pardon, 
acquit,  pronounce  innocent,  spoken  of  the  Judge,  (p'H^,  innoeens); 
and  of  the  opposite,  J'^ttJnn  ,  damnere,  pro  reo  deelarere^  (]^, 
reus);  e.  g.  Ex.  23:  7.  Prov.  17:  15,  sq.  This  is  transferred  to 
God,  who  is  conceived  as  the  judge  of  the  actions  of  men.  Heie, 
however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  carry  the  comparison  too  bx, 
and  must  abstract  from  our  ccfticeptions  all  the  imperfections  whieh 
belong  to  human  conduct.  He  condemns,  oi  judges^  i.e.  hejNi»- 
ishes ; — antecedens  (the  part  of  human  judges),  pro  cotueqmnte. 
The  opposite  of  this,  to  acquit,  pardon  (dixaiovp),  is  then  to  r^ 
move  punishment.  This  is  done,  however,  as  the  Bible  ever  j  where 
teaches,  not  propter  justitiam  iiUemam  hominis,  as  at  haman  tribft* 
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Dais ;  for  no  oue  is  innocent  and  pure  from  sin,  Rom.  3:  19,  seq. 
According  to  the  gospel,  Qod  bestows  favor  apon  men  gratuitously, 
on  account  of  faith  in  Christ,  on  condition  of  holiness  and  of  perse- 
vering in  Christian  confidence. 

The  principal  texts  which  support  this  doctrine,  and  in  which 
diKcJtoa^g  and  dixaioavtftj  stand  in  this  sense,  are  Rom.  in.  it.  ▼., 
in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  desert  of  works.  These 
passages  will  be  examined  in  the  following  sections.  In  Rom.  it, 
the  term  dixaiovv  is  used  v.  5 ;  XoyiCia^a&  diKatoavvt]^  {to  pardon^ 
the  <^po8ite  of  Xo/iC(o&a&  dfiaQviav,  to  pumsk^  v.  6 ;  and  aq>lipa$ 
ifiOQilmv  V.  7.  In  Rom.  5:  9,  11,  dixaiouo^M  and  xaraAAarr^a- 
^tu,  are  interchanged  in  the  same  way  ;  and  d^natoavihj  is  ex[4ain- 
ed  by  ikiv^tgla  dno — cf/uapr/a?  xal  ^aparov.  The  words  J*xa«- 
ovPj  d$xttioavpTj,  are  also  opposed  to  og^ii  (tiov,  Rom.  1:  17,  18; 
to  «ataxg^a&g,  Rom.  5:  16,  18 ;  to  iyxaXeTp^  Rom.  8: 33.  Cf.  Storr, 
**  De  significatione  vocis  dixotUg  in  Nov.  Test."  Opusc.  Academ- 
ic!, T.  I. 

Note.  The  wrltingB  of  theologians  present  great  diyersity  and  diffioollj  in 
determining  the  idea  of  SimoIomj&s  and  Sumtovv.  Most  of  the  ancient  Luther- 
an theologians,  with  whom  Doderlein  and  Seiler  agree,  consider  justification 
as  being  merely  the  removal  of  punishment ;  while  Koppe,  Zacharia,  Less,  Dan- 
ov  and  others,  comprise  in  this  idea  the  whole  purpose  of  God  to  bless  and 
eaye  men,  of  which  the  removal  of  punishment  is  only  the  commencement. 
These  theologians  maintain,  iha,i  justification  is  the  same  as  predestination,  on- 
ly that  justification  is  the  less  definite  word  of  the  two.  Vid.  Zacharia,  Bibl. 
Theol.  IV.  S.  543,  sq.  and  especially  Danov,  Drey  Abhandlungen  Yon  der 
Rechtfertigung,  Jena,  1777 ;  in  answer  to  which  Seller  wrote,  "  Ueber  den 
Unterschied  der  Rechtfertigung  und  PrAdestination,*'  Erlangen,  1777,  8yo. 

Tboee  who  hold  the  former  opinion,  consider  the  conferring  of  good  as  a 
eoosequence  of  justification,  and  appeal  to  the  obvious  texts,  Rom.  5: 1, 18,  21. 
Gal.  3:  11.  They  remark,  that  exemption  from  punishment,  and  bestowment 
of  blessing,  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing ;  since  one  who  is  acquitted  in 
Court,  is  not,  of  course,  promoted  and  rewarded.  Those  who  hold  the  latter 
opinion  mention  the  fact,  that  pnx  frequently  means,  benefit,  blessing,  reeom- 
paue,  and  construe  the  phrase  nj^nxV  nch  ,  loyCteadtu  eU  Stitmoavvrpfj  which 
ia  first  spoken  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  Gen.  15:  6,  to  mean  to  reckon  as  a  mer- 
tt,  to  reward;  in  the  same  way  Ps.  106:  31,  and  Rom.  4:  4,  where  Paul  himself 
explains  pnx  by  fuo&6g.  The  declaring  Abraham  righteous,  did  not  consist  in 
the  simple  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  but  in  the  bestowment  of  blessing  and  re- 
ward.   Cf.  James  2:  21. 

The  following  considerations  may  help  to  settle  the  oontroveny. 

(1)  The  purposes  of  God  to  forgive  the  tranagrenor  bia  ahn,  and  to  maka 
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him  happy,  are  one  and  the  Mme ;  bat  tbej  may  be  diatingnUhed  in  our  emh 
ceptioHs  rfihemj  and  then  hit  bestowing  reward  it  the  iminediate  dmeeqiifMt 
of  hit  granting  forgiyeneaa.  For  when  God  ibrgiyes  one  bia  aine,  the  bealow- 
roent  of  the  promiaed  good  immediately  ancceeda.  And  when  God  aeea  oat 
incapable  of  thia  good,  he  doea  not  forgive  hia  aina. 

(2)  The  aacred  writeri  do  not,  in  their  terma,  so  carefally  diatingoiah  and 
■o  logically  divide  theae  two  ideas,  which  are  ao  nearly  related,  as  we  de  in 
•cientifio  diacaaaion.  Thia  ia  the  leaa  atrange,  aa  the  words  itMtuaSw  and  Ih 
tmdotatg  have  very  many  and  variooa  aenses,  one  of  which  frequently  mas  inta 
the  other.  The  words  are  aometimea  need  in  the  Bible  exe/iuMW,  beyond  a 
doabt,  of  the  idea  ot  blessing,  and  aometimea  alao  incloaive  of  it. 

(3)  Bat  thia  ahoald  not  hinder  oa  from  diatingaishing  these  ideas,  and  eoo- 
aidering  them  aeparately,  for  the  aake  of  cleameaa  in  acientific  disevanoa. 
Here,  however,  aa  in  respect  to  all  the  divine  purpoaea,  we  mast  gaard  agaimt 
Um  idea  cf  smeeessUm  ;  and  alao  againat  mistake  from  a  oompariaon  with  ha- 
man  tribonala,  where  one  may  be  entirely  acqaitted,  withoat  however  receiv- 
ing reward,  or  any  farther  provision  for  hia  welfare.  The  accoaed  ia  abedved ; 
and  then  left  to  aeek  his  fortane  where  he  pleases.  But  thia  ia  not  the  man- 
ner of  God.  Upon  everyone  whom  he  forgives,  or  whom  he  coanta  rights 
eoaa,  God  immediately  bestows,  on  the  ground  of  faith  in  Jesns  Christ,  all  the 
good  and  bleaaing,  which  the  snbject  of  his  grace  is  capable  of  enjoying. 
Thia  ia  the  teaaoii  why  the  aacred  writeri  frequently  connect  theae  two  ideas 
in  theaame  word.  Cf.  Noesselt,  Pfingstprogramm,  Ds  so  qmidsitf  Dmm 
condonnmrs  kominibus  pseeatat  psauisqus  remiUere  f  Halae,  1798  (ia  hia  Exer- 
citt.). 

Moras  (p.  151,  §5)  has  therefore  well  defined  and  explained  the  acriptnrti 
idea  o^  ih^  forgivetuss  of  sins  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  it  frequently  oocon 
in  the  Bible,  aa  including  (1)  exemption  by  God  from  the  fatal  oonseqoenees 
of  sin,  i.  e.  from  fear  of  the  aufFering  or  punishment  conseqaent  apoo  sia, 
and  from  tluH  suffering  and  punishment  itself  (/it^  d7r6leodm,  John  iii.) ;  (8) 
the  bestowroent  of  blessings  (Iwyv  i'xcy),  instead  of  this  deserved  pnoishment 
For  both  we  are  indebted  to  Christ.  The  ground  and  motive  however,  of  the 
forgiveneaa  of  sin  on  the  part  of  God,  is  his  unmerited  goodnsss  and  hemss- 
Isnee.  This  is  the  uniform  representation  of  the  Holy  Scriptnrea,  John  3: 16, 
seq.    Moras  p.  152,  §  6. 


§  110.  lUustraiion  of  the  Scriptural  statement^  that  men  €Wt  UU 
Christ  alone,  that  Ood  justifies  them,  or  forgives  their  sins. 

Since  sio  consists  in  transgression  of  the  divine  law^  it  is  tlis 
prerogative  of  God  alone  to  forgive  sin.  So  the  Bible  every  wher^ 
teaches,  Ps.  li.  James  4:  12,  coll.  Lake  5:  21.     The  Go^  teach-^ 
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es^  that  we  are  iodebced  tor  this  IbrgiTeiiess  to  Chriit  alooe,— >that 
God  foigivet  sin,  oo  aeanmt  of  Ckria.  It  every  where  magoifies 
tbie,  as  one  of  the  greatest  divioe  favors,  and  as  the  fooDdation  of 
all  our  blessedness ;  John  3:  16.  ch.  yi.  Heb.  9:  15.  Rom.  5:  1.  Ac- 
cordingly the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  through  Christ,  is  always  enu- 
merated by  the  apostles  among  the  principal  doctrines  and  elemen- 
tary principles  of  Christianity,  which  were  never  to  be  withheld  in 
religious  instruction  ;  vid.  1  Thess.  1:  10,  'irjaovg  o  ^vofii^og  tjfiHg 
mo  tijs  6^/^g  igxof*t'pf]g,  et  alibi.  The  Acts  of  the  apostles  and 
their  epistles  show,  that  they  always  commenced  with  this  doctrine, 
and  referred  every  thing  to  it,  both  with  Jews  and  Gentiles,  enlight- 
ened and  ignorant ;  because  it  is  equally  essential  to  all. 

The  following  classes  comprise  the  principal  prooikexta  relating 
to  this  point 

(1)  The  texts  which  declare  that  Christ  has  atoned  for  us;  and 
that  to  procure  the  remission  of  sins,  was  the  great  object  of  his  ad- 
vent to  the  world  ;  and  that  he  accomplished  this  object,  1  John  2: 
1,2.  Heb.  1: 3,  ^/  iavxov  na&aQMfiOv  noifjaafupog  twp  dftagimv 
fifioip'  Heb.  9:  26,  "  He  has  appeared  before  God  {napapigwTai,  v. 
34)  with  his  offering  {dui  ^volag  avtov)^  to  take  away  sin  (tig 
adixr^oiv  afiaptlag ;"  i.  e.  he  sacrificed  himself  for  us,  he  died  for 
us,  to  free  us  from  the  punishment  of  sin  (vid.  v.  14). 

(2)  The  texts  which  require  from  us  an  unlimited  confidence 
(nlawig)  in  Christ,  for  the  reason,  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  and 
to  his  person  for  our  spiritual  welfare  and  our  acceptance  with  God. 
Acts  26:  18,  Xa^ilv  aqtioiv  afAagimif — nlatu  vy  tig  lfu\ 
2:38.  Rom.  5:  1,  Atnatoi^ivxtg  ix  niariotg^  iigi^wtjv  txofitv 
ngog  ^iov  (the  favor  of  God  and  peace  of  mind)  i$tt  Xg^otov 
(which  we  owe  to  Christ).  Ephes.  1:7,  ' Ep  ^  {Xgiattf)  txof^P 
anokvrgdjaiw  did  otfiaTog  aviov,  i.  e.  ttjp  uq>ia&p  nagcantofidtfov. 

(3)  The  texts  which  teach,  that  there  is  no  other  way  besides 
this,  in  which  the  forgiveness  of  sin  can  be  obtained.  Heb.  10:  26, 
"  For  those  who  apostatize,  contrary  to  their  better  convictions  re- 
specting Christ  {tKOvaifog  dfiagrapovxtav,  v.  23.  3:  12,  13),  there 
remains  no  atoning  sacrifice  (Ovaia  ntgi  dfiagr&dv) ;"  i.  e.,  there 
is  no  way  for  them  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins ;  since  this 
is  the  only  way,  and  this  way  they  despise ;  cf.  Heb.  6:  4,  sq. 
The  discourse  of  Peter,  Acts  4:  12,  Ova  tar^p  ip  akX(^  otOTtjgla, 
t.  r.  A.      £utTtjgla,  in  this  passage,  is  good,  happiness,  here  and 
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hereafter.  This  happiness  am  he  ebiained  through  no  other  persoiL 
The  name  (person)  of  no  other  man  under  heaven,  ia  given  to  ua  for 
this  object.  "Ovopa  here  is  connected  Iv  ap&geinoig,  no  name  among 
men.  The  meaning  is :  '  We  are  directed  by  God  to  no  other  roaD, 
however  holy,  through  whom  to  obtain  safety  and  happiness,  besides 
Jesus  Christ' 

(4)  The  texts  which  teach  clearly  and  expressly,  that  Qod  for- 
gives men  their  sins,  or  justifies  them,  and  frees  them  from  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  solely  on  account  of  Christ.  Acts  10:  43,  "  To  bin 
gave  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  whoever  believes  in  him,  shookl 
through  him  {iia  opopatog  avrov)  receive  remission  of  sins."  (CC 
Ps.  XXII.  XL.  ex.  Is.  Liii.)  Acts  13:  38,  jlia  Tovtov  vph  ifi~ 
an*  ipagtiSp  xaTuyytXlitai,  even  of  those,  from  which  you  could 
not  be  justified  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses."  1  John  9:  1% 
'^(f^tuptai  vplp  al  dpagiia^  iia  to  opofia  aitov,  propter  CfhriS' 
turn.  Rom.  5:  10,  KuTtjXXtx/rjpip  rtS  ^(t^  dia  lov  ^upirov  too  Mi 
aixoZ,  coll.  V.  18,  and  1  Thess.  1:  10.  2  Cor.  6:  21,  *'God  treated 
him,  who  had  never  sinned,  as  a  sinner,  in  our  stead,  that  we  might 
he  forgiven  by  Gk>d  ;  yspoipi&a  dtxaioirvpri  diov  (i.  e.  dl%a$oi  Ipei^ 
niop  {>iov)  tp  avTOt/*  on  his  account,  y,  19. 

But  the  passage  which  exhibits  the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  apot- 
tles  most  fully  and  clearly,  is  Rom.  3:  21 — 28.  Cf.  Noesselt,  Ab- 
handlung,  Opusc.  T.  II.  Paul  here  opposes  the  prevailing  mistake 
respecting  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  of  the  observance  of  the 
Law,  and  the  opinion  that  God  loved  the  Jews  alone,  and  compara- 
tively disregarded  every  other  people.  Paul  shows  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, God  feels  a  paternal  interest  in  all  men  ;  and  is  willing  to  for- 
give a//,  since  all,  as  sinners,  need  forgiveness ;  but  that  men  can 
never  obtain  a  title  to  this  forgiveness  by  their  own  imperfect  obe* 
dience  to  the  Law,  but  only  by  faith  in  Christ,  to  whom  they  are  in- 
debted for  this  favor,  and  in  a  way  exclusive  of  all  personal  desert 
'*  Now  (in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament)  we  are  are  made  ac- 
quainted, by  the  Christian  doctrine,  with  the  purpose  of  God  to  for- 
give us  {dixaioavvrj  ^fov,  vs.  22,  24),  without  respect  to  tbt 
observance  of  the  Law,  as  any  thing  meritorious  (xtagig  po* 
fiov)  ;  of  which  purpose,  frequent  indications  appear,  even  in 
the  Old  Testament  This  is  God's  purpose  to  forgive  men, 
on  account  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  without  their  own 
desert.  This  forgiveness  is  extended  to  all  (Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles), who  believe  in  Christ     All  are  sinners,  unworthy  of  the  di- 
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▼ine  IkfOfy  and  deiarfiag  of  |MUiiBbiD6Dt  Bol  God,  id  the  exerciie 
of  his  impartiti,  paterntl  love,  desires  to  make  all  men  happy ;  and 
aecovdinglj  intends  this  to  be  the  means  of  the  happiness  of  aiL 
Bat  this  forgiveness  is  bestowed  upon  them,  without  their  deservimg 
it  {dmgtttp),  from  the  mere  mercy  (/api^)  of  God,  through  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  God  hath  appointed  Christ  to  be  an  atoning  sac- 
rifice {lXu&TiiQ$ov),  or  a  propitiator  through  faith  in  his  blood  (i.  e. 
God  forgives  as  on  his  account,  if  we  place  our  whole  reliance  upon 
his  death,  endured  for  our  good).  He  now  indulgently  forgives  us 
our  past  sins  (committed  before  our  conversion  to  Christ ;  cf.  Heb. 
9:  15).  He  now  shows,  (in  these  times  of  the  New  Testament,) 
how  merciful  he  is  to  all  men,  by  forgiving  (di%aioi>vxu)  every  one 
(Jew  or  Gentile)  who  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  (roV  i%  nlantogy* 

The  question  arises,  how  and  by  what  means  has  Christ  pro- 
cared  for  OS  pardon  from  God,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins  7 

We  find  many  clear  declarations  upon  this  point  in  the  discours- 
es of  Jesus  himself;  especially  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  where  he  fre- 
qoently  speaks  of  his  death,  and  of  the  worth  and  advantages  of  it ; 
John  8:  14.  Matt.  xxvi.  We  find  passages  of  the  same  kind  even 
in  the  discourses  of  John  the  Baptist,  John  1:29;  and  in  the 
pcoplMcies  to  which  Christ  appeals  as  referring  to  himself,  Ps.  xxii. 
XL.  le.  Lin.  But  this  doctrine  is  more  clearly  explained,  developed, 
and  applied,  in  the  instructions  of  the  apostles.  While  Christ  was 
visibly  upon  the  earth,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  this  doctrine ;  but 
left  it  for  his  disciples  to  make  a  more  full  developemen^  and  appli- 
cation of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  other  doctrines,  after  his  sufferings 
tad  death  should  have  become  facts  which  had  already  taken  place. 
That  the  views  which  they  give  upon  this  subject,  did  not  originate 
merely  in  the  conceptions  then  prevalent  among  the  Jews  and 
heathen,  bat  are  exactly  suited  to  the  universal  necessities  of  man, 
is  clear  from  ^  108. 

But  there  have  always  been  some  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
many  in  modern  times,  to  whom  this  doctrine,  so  clearly  taught  in 
the  New  Testament,  has  been  offensive,  as  it  was  formerly  to  many 
Jews  and  heathen  ;  1  Cor.  i.  ii.  And  so  they  endeavour  to  give  a 
different  view,  from  that  given  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the  nature 
of  the  benefits  which  Christ  has  conferred  upon  the  human  race, 
confining  them  to  his  doctrine,  and  the  results  of  it    So  Soeinos, 
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and  many  ot  the  same  opioion  in  oth^  parties.  Sonaetimes  they 
endeavour  to  deduce  their  opinions,  bj  a  forced  interproution,  fron 
the  BiUe.  Sometimes  thej  bold  that  the  ■object  skiooki  not  be 
definitely  stated,  at  least  in  popular  discourse ; — that  it  is  siiffieieiil 
to  say,  in  general,  toe  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin  through  Chrisif  or 
through  faith  in  Christ,  leaving  every  one  to  understand  thn  state- 
ment in  his  own  way.  But  the  meaning  of  this  indefinite  phraseol* 
ogy  must  certainly  be  explained  in  theological  instruction.  Sboakt 
it  then  be  withheld  from  the  people  t  and  is  it  honest,  to  refer  the 
common  people  and  the  young  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  the  lan- 
guage employed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them  something 
widely  different  from  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible  ?  If  the  con- 
science of  any  one  does  not  pronounce  such  conduct  iDcxcusable, 
he  should  renounce  the  idea  of  being  a  Christian  teacher.  The 
question  here  is  not,  how  the  doctrine  may  be  understood  by  learn- 
ed men,  judging  independently  of  the  authority  of  Rev^tion ;  bat 
how  the  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament  t  Since  this  book 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  religious  knowledge ;  the  doctrines  and 
ideas  which  it  contains  should  be  explained,  and  in  a  way  which 
will  be  intelligible  to  those  who  hear.  And  considering  how  adapt- ' 
ed  to  the  wants  of  man  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  forgii 
what  a  powerful  influence  it  exerts ;  how  much  it  does  to 
lize  the  mind,  to  purify  and  elevate  the  character ;  it  would  be  aa 
act  of  rashness  and  cruelty  to  destroy  the  faith  of  men  in  it ;  and 
to  rob  them  of  a  belief,  in  place  of  which  nothing  can  be  substituted 
at  once  so  plain  to  the  reason,  so  beneficial  to  the  character,  and  so 
consoling  to  the  heart. 

The  Bible  ascribes  the  forgiveness  which  is  procured  for  us  by 
Christ,  principally  to  the  following  points:  viz.  (l)  h^  suferingt 
and  violent  death ;  which  is  often  called,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  aJfAa  Xgiarov  and  atavgog.  This  b  the  principal  thing. 
In  connexion  with  this  it  places  (2)  his  resurrection,  and  (3)  his 
intercession.  On  these  grounds,  God  justifies  or  forgives  men. 
These  three  parts  will  therefore  be  separately  considered,  ^^  iil| 
112. 

Noto.  We  should  not  itop  with  one  of  theie  particalan,  and  overlook  tht 
reet.  The  reeurrection  of  Chriat,  •ceording  to  the  New  Toetamoot,  aaMn^ 
VL9  of  the  validity  of  his  atonement;  and  hit  intereeeeion  imparts  a  de^peoS' 
viction,  that  although  he  has  ascended  into  the  heavens,  he  is  still  mindlhl  flC 
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«s  for  oar  welfare.  These  three  pointt  together  oompoee  the  en- 
R  ChrisH,  Pereons  are  said  mereri,  or  hetu  nureri  de  aUquo,  when 
another  to  obtain  possession  of  any  adyaBtaf#.  Sometimes  these 
I  themselves,  which  are  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  a  beneftctor, 
merita.  Bat  the  castom  of  the  schoolsi  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
f  has  been,  to  call  the  death  of  Christ,  so  far  as  we  are  indebted  to 
>n  and  eternal  happiness,  the  meritum  ChrisUf  by  way  of  eminene« ; 
lat  we  owe  these  spiritaal  blessings  to  the  death  of  Christ,  witboat 
jU  he  has  deserved  well  of  the  haman  race  in  other  ways.  Consid- 
this  phraseology  has  now  become  established  in  systematic  theolo- 
(pp.  171, 172,  §  5.)  jastly  thinks  that  it  shoald  be  preserved ;  as  a 
rom  it  might  produce  confusion. 


^fihe  SUFFERINGS  ond  DEATH  of  CkHst ;  how  far  we  are 
'd  to  them  for  our  justification  or  pardon;  together  with 
ftions  on  some  of  the  principal  attributes  (affeetiones)  of 
^h  of  Christ, 

hall  adhere,  in  this  place,  simply  to  the  doctrine  and  repre- 
9  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  hereafter  (§  114)  treat  of 
IS  explanations  which  have  been  given  in  later  times  of 
'ine,  and  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  opinions  de  satis- 


«• 


riogt  and  death  or  Christ;   and  bow  Tar  men  are  indebted  to  them  for  their  Ja- 

tificatiun  or  forgivenesR. 

e  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ny  objects  and  ends,  which  God  had  in  view^  were  attain- 
they  may  therefore  be  considered  in  various  lights,  all  of 
i  important  and  full  of  instruction.  Thus  the  death  of 
rnishes  a  proof  of  the  great  love  of  God  and  of  Christ  to 
an  example  of  the  greatest  steadfastness,  confidence  in  God, 
nee  ;  etc.  And  these  views  of  it  are  oflen  presented  in 
Testament ;  but  by  no  means  the  most  frequently.  The 
I  and  death  of  Christ  are  mainly  considered,  as  the  ground 
ing  cause  of  our  forgiveness  and  of  our  spiritual  welfare. 
n  are  sinners,  and  consequently  deserving  of  punishment 
ind  on  which  God  pardons  them,  or  forgives  their  sin,  is, 
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the  sufferings  and  deaik  of  Christ,  or  his  blood  shed  for  them.  He 
endured  the  misery  which  we  should  have  endured  as  the  penalty 
of  sin,  in  order  that  we  might  be  saved  from  deserved  ponisbment" 
Such  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  Bible ;  the  reason  and  object 
ofit  are  plain  from  what  was  remarked  in  §106.  Without  this 
doctrine,  the  Bible  is  not  consistent.  Our  forgiveness,  then,  does 
not  depend  upon  our  reformation  and  holiness,  by  which  we  deserte 
nothing  from  God  (Gal.  2:  21) ;  but  upon  the  death  of  Christ,  fJ 
which  our  holiness  is  the  result.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  anteet' 
dent ;  our  holiness  the  consequent. 

This  doctrine  is  briefly  and  summarily  taught  in  the  foUowing 
passages,  part  of  which  have  been  already  explained,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  which  will  be  hereafter :  viz.  Matt.  26:  28.  Rom.  3:  25. 
6:  8,  9.  Eph.  1:  7.  Heb.  9:  12,  15,  28.  1  John  1:  7. 

The  death  of  Christ,  however,  is  not  here  mentioneld,  etclttaite- 
ly  of  his  other  sufferings ;  vid.  §  95.  All  together  constitute  thtt 
which  Paul  calls  the  i/haxoi;  of  Christ,  Rom.  5:  19  ;  because  he 
endured  them  from  obedience  to  God,  Phil.  2: 8.  Theologians  call 
them  all  obedientia  passiva.  But  death,  especially  a  violent  death, 
most  deeply  moves  our  sensibilities,  and  comprises,  as  we  regnd  it, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  other  sufferings  and  pnnbhoientSi 
For  this  reason  the  New  Testament  makes  more  freqnent  meodoo 
of  the  death,  blood,  and  cross  of  Christ. 

The  following  passages  clearly  and  distinctly  teach,  that  Christ 
has  effected  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  deserved  punishment 
of  sin,  by  means  of  his  sufferings  and  violent  death  ;  viz. 

(1)  The  texts  which  teach  that  Christ  suffered  or  died  for  all 
sinners,  or  for  all  the  sins  of  men  ;  d la  {nagaTtttifiena),  mgl 
{itoXXciv),  but  more  commonly  vni g  (ajuapraiAcfr  or  navtw  or 
afiagTiMw  i^ficip),  Hebrew,  ^9 .  E.  g.  Matt.  26:  28,  "  The  Mood 
shed ybr  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.''  Rom.  4:  25.  5:  6.  1  Cor. 
15:  3.  2  Cor.  5:  14,  15.  1  Pet.  3!  18.  Is.  53:  5,  sq. 

It  has  been  objected  against  this  proof,  that  to  do  a  thing  mig 
xlvoQ  sometimes  means  simply  to  do  it  for  the  good  ofmnjf  Me,  to 
instruct  him,  improve  him,  or  to  give  him  an  example.  So  Col.  1: 
24,  where  Paul  speaks  of  his  suffering^  for  the  good  of  (vnip)  the 
Colossians  and  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  because  he  was  per* 
secuted  by  his  enemies,  and  then  imprisoned  at  Rome.  But  th0 
sense  even  here  is :  'he  oongratolates  himself  that  he  can 
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in  hia  owo  person,  what  would  olharwise  have  befalieii  the  whole 
Church ;  while  the  general  hatred  lighu  upon  him,  others  escaped.' 
When  now  this  phraseology  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  with  re* 
lereoce  to  Christ,  it  never  means  that  he  died  to  teach  nun,  etc ; 
bat  always,  instead,  in  the  place  of  men,  to  ddwer  them.  He  suffer- 
ed, what  we  should  have  suffered ;  endured  the  penalty  of  the  Law, 
which  we  should  have  endqred.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  passage, 
la.  Liii.  from  which  these  terms  are  so  frequently  borrowed  in  the 
New  Testament.  And  this  is  decisively  proved  by  the  passage,  Rom. 
6:  6,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  died  for  {vjug)  sinners.  This 
cannot  mean,  that  by  his  death  he  gave  men  an  example  of  firm- 
ness, or  sought  to  reform  them.  For  in  v.  7,  we  read :  "  There 
axe  hot  few  instances  among  men  (like  that  of  Damon  and  Pythias) 
of  one  dying  for  an  innocent  friend  ;  and  indeed  the  examples  are 
rare  of  one  dying  (as  Peter  was  wiiting  to  do  unig  Xg^atov,  John  13: 
87)  even  bt  a  benefactor  (dya^og).  But  there  is  no  example  of 
ooe  dying  for  rebels  and  criminals,  to  rescue  them  from  the  death 
which  they  deserved ;  and  yet  so  did  Christ  die  for  us."  Paul  could 
jkA  have  expressed  his  meaning  more  clearly.  Accordingly  he  says, 
a  Cor.  6:  14,  **  Did  one  (Christ)  die  for  all,  then  were  all  dead.'' 

Farther,  if  this  phraseology  meant  nothing  more  than  is  contend- 
ed fiir  by  the  objector,  it  might  be  used  with  reference  to  the  death 
of  the  Apostles  and  other  martyrs.  But  this  b  never  the  case  in 
the  New  Testament.  No  one  of  them  is  ever  said  to  have  died  for 
the  world,  for  sinners,  or  sin.  It  is  said  respecting  Christ  exclusive- 
ly, otl — e  Ig  vnig  navxtov  dni^avt,  2  Cor.  5:  14, 16,  coll.  1  Cor. 
1;  13,  *  Was  Paul  crucified  for  (vmg)  you  V 

The  meaning  then  of  the  phraseology, ''  Christ  suffered  for  us, 
or  ffi  our  place"  is  this  :  '  Since  Christ  suffered  for  our  sins,  we 
oorselves  are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  enduring  the  punishment, 
which  they  deserved.  It  is  the  same  as  if  we  had  ourselves  endur- 
ed this  punishment ;  and  therefore  it  need  no  longer  be  feared.' 
The  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians  and  Hebrews, 
are  full  of  texU  of  this  import.  Cf.  Morus,  p.  151,  and  Storr,  Doo- 
trina  Christ  p.  254. 

(2)  The  texU  which  teach,  that  Christ  was  treated  as  a  sinner ; 
and  this,  in  our  stead,  that  we  might  be  considered  as  forgiven  by  God. 
HCor.  5:  21,  where  apagxla  or  ipagxmXov  noulp,  is,  to  treat  one 
01  a  sinner,  to  punish  him ;  as  the  opposite  dtneuop  nouiP  or  dsna^ 
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oSp,  18,  to  treat  as  innoceni,  Hfwgive,  Jesas  was  treated  in  tlm 
way  im/p  ni^Hv,  which  is  espkiined  bj  what  fidlows,  "  that  we,  on 
Christ's  account,  might  be  treated  by  God  as  jast  or  innocent/'  ie. 
might  be  saved  from  deserved  punishment ;  fiwifii^a  ditunommi 
^iov,  i.  e.  diutttot^  ivointop  ^tov.  So  also  Gal.  3:  13,  '  Chriat  hidi 
redeemed  us  (who  as  sinners  must  fear  the  threatnings  of  the  Law) 
from  the  threatened  fmnishment  of  the  Law  (x«r«(»a  pofiwf),  /f- 
vofiipog  vnip  rifnHv  xaraga,'  for  lni»axaga%og  (aa in ▼. 
10) ;  i.  e.  bj  enduring  for  us  a  cruel  capital  punishment  (to  whidi, 
according  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  only  the  grossest  offendera  were 
liable).  Of.  Is.  58:  4—6,  from  which  the  Apostles  frequently  bor- 
row these  and  similar  expressions. 

(3)  With  the  passages  already  cited  belong  those  which  teach, 
that  Christ  took  upon  himself  and  bare  the  sins  of  men ;  L  e.  endiv- 
ed  the  punishment,  which  men  would  have  endured  for  their  ans. 
In  Hebrew  the  phrase  is,  ]^a^^  ttoi ,  or  b^D ;  in  the  Septoagint 
and  the  New  Testament,  <figtiv  or  atgup  afiagrlag.  It  occors 
in  the  text,  Is.  53:  4,  which  is  always  referred  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  Christ.  Also  John  1:  29.  1  Pet.  2:  24.  Heb.  9:  28,  etc 
Some  would  render  q^igup  or  algHP  afiagtlav  by  auftrre  peccmttm, 
to  make  men  virinous,  to  reform  them  in  a  moral  respect.  The  only 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  phrase  will  bear  this 
interpretation  is  1  John  3:  5,  where  it  is  equally  capable  of  the  oth- 
er rendering.  The  phrase  commonly  has  the  meaning  first  giren, 
and  a  different  interpretation  does  the  greatest  violence  to  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs ;  the  comparison  being  so  clearly  derived 
from  sacrifices. 

But  what  is  the  origin  of  this  signification  of  the  term  ?  In  the 
Old  Testament,  sin  is  frequently  compared  with  a  hurden,  which 
oppresses  any  one,  and  which  he  is  compelled  to  carry,  when  he 
feels  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  sin,  or  is  punished.  So  in  A^ 
abic,  to  bear  one*s  oum  or  another's  burden.  Hence  the  phraae  was 
used  in  reference  (a)  to  the  victim^  which  was  sacrificed  for  the 
atonement  of  sin.  The  victim  was  supposed  to  have  the  sin  or  pas- 
ishment  laid  upon  it ;  Lev.  16:  21,  22.  (b)  In  reference  to  wum; 
tLfid  first,  to  such  as  were  punished  for  their  own  sins,  Lev.  20: 
19.  24:  15  ;  and  secondly,  to  such  as  were  punished  on  account  d 
the  sins  of  others,  Lam.  5:  7,  "  We  must  bear  the  sins  of  oar  fr- 
thers."  Ezek.  18:  20.    Also  Is.  liii.,  "  The  punishment  liei  on  him, 
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he  bears  oar  sins."  This  sense  bolde  im  the  passages  cited  from 
the  New  Testament  John  1:  20,  "  Behold  the  (sacrificial)  lamb  ac- 
oeptable  to  God,  which  bears  the  sins  of  the  world !"««  compari- 
son drawn  from  sacrifices.  This  comparison  is  inapplicable,  ac- 
oording  to  the  other  interpretation, — the  Lamb,  which  makes  as 
pioas  and  virtoous.  In  Heb.  ix.  the  figare  implied  in  nQWS€ve%Mi 
is  taken  firom  sacrifices.  In  l.Pet  2:  24,  the  two  ideas  are  distin* 
guisbed  ;  first, ''  he  bore  oar  sins  on  the  cross"  (L  e.  soflfered  on 
the  oposs  the  punishment  of  our  sins) ;  then  "  that  we  might  die  lo 
ain  (spiritaally),  and  live  wholly  to  holiness  (dMcaiooiir^)." 

(4)  The  passages  which  teach,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a 
roMom  for  us  {Xvxqop^  aPTlXvtgop),  I  Tim.  2:  6,  and  e?en  in  the 
discoorae  of  Christ,  Matt.  20:  28.  The  term  kvvgop  denotes  any 
thing  by  which  one  u^eed,  delivered;  vid.  §  106,  II.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  proposition,  then,  is  this:  The  death  of  Christ  was  the 
wuams  of  delivering  and  rescuing  us  from  the  greatest  misery,  fipm 
the  punishment  of  sin ;  or,  according  to  Heb.  9: 12, ''  Christ,  atrnvl" 
«y  Xvx^^masv  ivgafuvog,  effected  our  eternal  liberation  from  misery 
and  pnnishment;"  Is.  43:  3,  4. 

(5)  All  the  texts  which  compare  the  death  of  Christ  with  the 
sacrifices  and  Levitical  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament ;  also  the 
texts  which  teach  that  the  death  of  Christ  obtained,  once  for  aU, 
and  in  a  fiir  more  perfect  manner,  the  advantages  which  men  had 
hoped  to  obtain  from  their  sacrifices  and  expiatory  rites.  This  doc- 
trine was  indeed  founded  in  the  ideas  prevalent  at  that  period,  and 
was  particularly  evident  and  convincing  to  the  Jews  then  living, 
and  to  such  of  the  heathen  nations  as  were  accustomed  to  the  rites 
of  sacrifice.  But  it  was  by  no  means  intended  for  such  exclusive* 
ly ;  since  it  is  also  founded  in  a  feeling,  which  is  universal  among 
men,  that  some  means  of  atonement  are  necessary  ;  ^  106.  The 
apostles,  therefore,  in  their  instructions  to  Jews,  heathen  and  Chris* 
tiams,  derive  their  expressions  and  comparisons  from  sacrifices ;  and 
only  in  their  instructions  to  Jews,  from  the  particular  services  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual. 

The  idea  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  thb  comparison  is  this : 
'  Christ,  by  his  death,  liberated  us  from  death  (punishment  of  sin), 
which  we  should  have  suffered ;  and  we  should  see  in  him,  (a)  what 
dreadfiil  consequences  our  sins  incur,  and  (6)  how  gracious  God  is, 
in  forgiving  us  for  the  sake  of  Christ.'    Ephos.  5: 2,  Tiagtdwmv  «aii* 
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Rom.  3:  25  {iXuarnpiOp).  Heb.  9:  7,  11—28.  10:  1—14.  Aets 
38,  etc.  Hence  the  term  oTjtia  (e€Bdes  cruenia),  which  so 
ly  stands  for  $he  death  of  Christ,  is  to  be  understood  in  UsJmU 
It  ireqnent]?  stands  in  such  a  connexion  as  shows,  that  the  figoie  m 
derifed  from  the  blood  of  the  sacnBcial  victim,  and  from  the  quali- 
ties ascribed  to  it.  E.  g.  Heb.  9:  13,  14,  uTfia  vavpnv  »«2  xgifmv, 
in  opposition  to  offia  Xgunov — xa^agul.  1  John  1:7,  *'  The 
blood  of  Christ  cUamsts,  etc."  1  Pet  1: 19,  *'  The  blood  of  CbrisI, 
a  lamb,  untkoui  spot  or  biemisk" 

Taking  all  these  texts  together,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
the  Apostles  entertained  the  opinions  respecting  the  death  of  Christ 
and  its  effect,  which  were  ascribed  to  them  at  the  commencemenl 
of  this  Section.  These  opinions  have  been  shown  (§  108),  not  only 
to  correspond  with  the  particular  circle  of  ideas  with  which  thef 
were  familiar  at  that  period,  but  to  meet  a  universal  necessitj  ef 
man.  This  is  a  necessity,  indeed,  which  is  but  little  felt  by  the 
learned,  and  least  of  all  by  the  merely  speculative  scholar.  Vid.lCor. 
I — III. 

II.  Uaiv«rMUt7,  tad  perfwt  and  (wrpttua]  validity  oTtlM  AimmmnU 

(1)  Its  Univtrsality.  Two  points  must  here  be  noticed. 

First.  According  to  the  clear  testimony  of  the  Bible,  Christ  e»> 
dured  death  for  the  whoh  human  race ;  2  Cor.  5:  14,  15,  vnip  mr* 
Tftwr  amd'apTj.  V.  19,  "  God  reconciled  the  iwrW  to  himself  throogli 
Christ."  1  Tim.  2.  6,  dove  iavtov  uvtlXurgov  vit^g  naptMp,  1  Joba 
2:  2,  "  He  is  the  propitiator,  not  only  for  our  sins  (i.  e.  those  of 
Christians),  but  also  for  the  sins  oXov  xov  xoofAOv"  etc  Bat  the 
passages  which  are  most  explicit  upon  this  subject  are  found  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  Paul  controverts  the  mistaken 
opinion  of  the  Jews,  that  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  He  showe,  Ron. 
5:  12 — 19,  that  as  one  man  was  the  Author  of  sin  in  the  world,  and 
of  the  consequent  punishment,  which  aU  now  endure  ,*  so  one  raan 
is  the  Author  of  salvation  and  forgiveness  for  all.  In  Rom.  3:9, 
22,  he  shows,  that  as  the  moral  disease  is  universal  among  men, 
the  remedy  must  needs  be  universal ;  and  in  v.  29,  that  the  benefo* 
lence  of  God  is  not  confined  to  a  small  portion,  but  embraces  tht 
whole  family  of  man. 
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la  such  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  the  term  noUol  or  ol 
9ioAl«i  frequently  stands  lor  nawtig.  £.  g.  Rom.  5:  19,  ol  jtoXXol 
staadb  Smt  otf  men  who  are  obnozioiis  to  ponishment  and  need 
fargifiaeBs ;  as  it  reads  ts.  12,  18.  The  same  in  v.  15.  Cf.  Matt 
90:  Sia  26:  2a  1  Cor.  10:  33,  etc.  The  Hebrews  used  the  word 
ra*!  ,  in  the  same  waj.  Is.  53: 12.  AU  involves  the  idea  o(  euMy, 
and  hence  in  the  ancient  languages,  the  words  which  signify  many 
are  often  used  to  denote  unitfersoHiy ; — so  wumy  !  suck  a  ewlri- 
tmk  I  This  was  the  case  especially,  where  only  one  was  pointed 
oat  in  contrast  to  the  many ;  one  for  so  many  ! 

Note.  The  qneition  has  been  asked ,  wkitktr  Ckritt  dUd  f&r  the  umgtdfy. 
The  striet  Pirtiealarists  and  Predestinarians  answered  this  question  in  the  ne- 
gative, ee  dbe  groond  thst  the  death  of  Christ  does  not  aetaally  secare  th^  sal- 
vatiee  of  the  wieked,  and  is  of  no  advantage  to  them.    Bat  because  some,  by 
their  own  fimlt,  derive  no  advantage  from  the  death  of  Christ,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  death  of  Christ  does  not  oonoern  them,  aqd  that  Christ  did  not  die  for 
them ;  any  more  than  we  can  say,  that  divins  instrnetion  has  no  power  in  it- 
fslf  to  reform  mankind,  heeaase  many  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  reform- 
ed by  it.    Moreover  this  opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  New  Testament.    In 
SPst.  2: 1,  the  false  teachers  and  deceivers,  whom  a  dreadful  destruction  await- 
sd,  are  said  expressly,  to  deny  the  Lard  who  bought  (redeemed)  them.    Misnn- 
derstanding  and  logomachy  may  be  obviated  by  attending  to  the  just  remark 
of  the  school-men,  that  the  design  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  actual  results 
of  it,  should  be  distinguished.    Aetu  primOj  Christ  died  for  all  men  *,  bnt  aelu  se- 
omdo,  not  for  all  men,  but  only  for  believers ;  i.  e.  according  to  the  purpose  of 
God,  all  might  be  exempted  from  punishment  and  rendered  happy,  by  the 
ditth  of  Christ;  but  all  do  not  suffer  this  purpose  actually  to  take  effect  with 
ngard  to  themselves ;  and  only  believers  actually  attain  to  this  blessedness. 

Secondly,  Christ  removed  the  whole  punishment  of  sin ;  his  death 
atoned  for  all  sins.  So  the  apostles  declare.  1  John  1:  7,  '  The 
bbod  of  Christ  cleanses  from  ali  sin.'  Rom.  5:  16.  6:  1,  oviiw 
nmtingifia  roTg  i¥  Xgtattf,  Acts  13:  38,  etc.  Bat  an  apparent 
diffienlty  is  here  suggested,  which  must  be  answered  from  the  dis- 
enssioo  respecting  punishments  (§^  86,  87),  and  can  therefore  only 
be  tovched  here. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  punishments ;  viz.  natural^  such  as 
flow  ftom  the  nature  and  character  of  the  moral  action  itself  (e.  g. 
debility  and  disease  from  luxurious  excess)  ;  and  positive,  such  as 
do  BOl  result  directly  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the  moral 
aetioD,  bat  are  connected  with  it  by  the  free  will  of  the  Lawgiver. 
God  actually  threatens  to  inflict  such  positive  punishments  upon  the 
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wicked,  especially  in  the  future  world ;  just  as  he  pioiiuses,  on  the 
other  hind,  to  bestow  positive  rewards  in  the  future  world  upon  thi 
righteous,  ^  87.  Again  ;  the  natural  punishments  of  sin  are  of  two 
kinds :  riz.  (a)  physical,  as  sickness  in  consequence  of  imoKKlsf^' 
tion ;  and  (6)  wmtoI  (by  far  the  worst !),  such  as  disquiet  of  muidy  le* 
morse  of  conscience,  and  dread  of  God ;  ^  86,  II.  2. 

Now  has  Christ  redeemed  us  from  all  these  ponishineDtst 
Those  who  mean  to  speak  strictly  and  logically  reply,  »#  /  Christ 
has  redeemed  us,  properly  speaking,  only  from  positive  dinne  pen- 
ishments  in  the  future  world,  and  from  that  kind  of  naimrai  piiiuslh 
ments  which  may  be  called  Maral,  or  the  evil  results  of  sin  in  a  aKW- 
al  respect  Even  the  man  who  is  reformed  still  retains  the  cod* 
sciousnessof  the  sins  which  he  has  committed,  and  reflecu  i^oa 
them  with  sorrow,  shame  and  regret  But  the  pardoned  sinner 
knows  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  fbrgived  his  sins ;  and  so  ii 
no  longer  subject  to  that  disquiet  of  mind,  pain  of  conscience,  dread 
of  God  and  despair, — thepiEna  moraUs  of  sin,  which  render  ths 
wicked  miserable. 

The  physical  part  of  natural  punishment  indeed  remains,  even 
afler  the  transgressor  is  reformed.  If  any  one,  by  his  extraraganoe 
has  made  himself  sick  and  poor,  he  will  not,  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing pardoned  and  renewed,  become  well  and  prosperous.  The  phys- 
ical consequences  of  sin  continue,  not  only  through  the  present  Ukp 
but  probably  through  the  life  to  come.  They  can  be  obviated  only 
by  a  miraculous  interference  of  God,  which  is  nowhere  promised. 
But  these  very  physical  consequences  of  sin,  whose  evil  is  so  last- 
ing, are  like  a  bitter  medicine ;  they  have  a  good  effect,  and  secure 
us  from  turning  again  from  the  right  path.  Although  one  who  is 
pardoned  has,  therefore,  no  right  to  expect  that  the  physical  evils 
resulting  from  his  transgression  will  be  counteracted  by  his  being 
subsequently  forgiven  ,*  yet  he  may  hope  both  from  what  has  now 
been  said  and  from  common  experience,  that  these  evils  will  be 
very  much  diminished,  will  lose  the  terror  of  punishment,  andcoih 
tribute  to  his  good.     Such  is  the  case  exactly  with  bodily  death. 

The  same  truth  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  not  indeed  in  a  scaenliia 
manner,  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  men  at  large,  bat  in  the 
popular  manner  in  which  it  should  always  be  taught.  (1)  The  Bi* 
ble  never  says,  that  Christ  has  entirely  removed  the  physical  evils, 
which  naturally  result  from  sin.    (2)  When  the  sacred  writers  saj, 
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Ikft  CSIfUl  tmfirtd  pmniikmimi  fmr  m^  thay  nietn  priaeipdly  Um 
pquMhtnenl,  fifmn  which  he  hat  libmratod  as  b j  hto  uftr- 
■ad  detth ;  rid.  §  87,  No.  3.  They  abo  teach,  (8)  that  one 
who  Iniila  in  Chriit  can  take  courage,  can  lof  e  Qod  and  confide  m 
him,  withool  dreading  hia  anger,  and  withoat  dialreiaing  himself  in 
fiew  of  hia  past  gailt,  which  is  now  Ibrgifen  him  for  the  sake  of 
Cfariet  The  remiaaion  of  the  uunral  panishments  which  naturally 
iofw  ftom  ain,  is  thus  set  forth  in  a  manner,  which  onght  to  he  fol- 
hiwed  hy  the  poblic  teacher ;  fid.  §  109,  ad  finem.  (4)  Bat  the 
tenm  jMrnini  taidforgiveMess  of  ain,  are  frequently  used  in  the  New 
Tealament  in  a  wider  aenae,  comprehending  all  the  di? ine  fofors 
which  the  pardoned  receive  from  Ood ;  they  denote  the  whole 
amonnt  of  the  bUssedmen  the  fo&Hiltoii— which  the  pardoned  en- 
joy; TJd.  ^  100,  Note.  If,  therefore,  (5)  the  natural  phyaical  con* 
aeqneneas  of  past  aina  are  not  remored,  theyatill  loae  their  aeferity ; 
th^  are  rendered  mild  and  in  many  reapecta  heneficial ;  they  are 
Tartly  Of  erbalanced  by  the  Tarioua  Ueaainga  beatowed,  and  thua 
eeaae,  in  their  actual  eflbcta,  to  be  puniahmenta.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tom,  therefore,  declare  with  truth,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  atones 
for  «ff  aina.    C£  the  programm  of  Noosselt,  abore  cited* 

Note.  ThMlogiam  have  been  divided  on  the  question,  wbether  the  apos- 
tles held  that  the  mm  eonimitted  before  Chriat,or  doring  the  Old  TestanMOt 
dlspsMtbn,  were  fbrglvsn  by  God  on  aooonnt  of  the  atonement  to  be  altor- 
waads  smde.  Doideriein  and  others  take  tbs  negativs  aide.  They  say  that 
tbs  Sftm$  Jtysyiyw^twy  c^M^tiyMbcM^^  Rom.  3: 95,  may  denote  the  remimlom 
of  the  sins  whieh  the  Jewa  and  gentilea  of  that  age  had  eommitted  before  their 
eoQTSislon  to  Chriatianity.  The  m^fofidostg  ini  vg  n^t&qj  9tadijtfp,  Heb.  9: 
15,  may  be  nndentood  in  the  aame  way,  or  may  denote  the  tins  which  were 
irremisMble  during  the  Old  Teatament  diapensation  ;  vid.  ▼.  9.  Bnt  the  coa- 
tsst  sf  this  psseage  is  more  fiiTorable  to  the  common  interpretation. 

Bs«des,tbe  affirmative  of  thia  qneatton  is  anpported,  (1)  By  the  whole  anal- 
ogy sf  Seriptnre.  The  Jews  of  that  age  agree  with  Christ  and  the  apostles  in 
teaching,  that  men  of  the  earliest  times  hoped  for  the  Messiah,  that  the  divine 
ordinanees  of  the  former  dispensation  referred  to  him,  and  pointed  him  oat,  and 
that  sll  ths  pions  of  antiqaity  confided  in  him.  Vid.  John  8: 56.  Loke  10: 94. 
1  Pel  1:  tC,  11.  Cf.  f  90.  (9)  By  the  passage  Heb.  9: 96,  where  this  dootrias 
is  plainly  implisd.  **  God  appointed  that  Christ  should  suffer  and  die  for  M 
sad  sass/n*  stf.  Otherwise,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  he  should 
more  than  once  (noUdtut)  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  aince  there 
were  always  sinners  in  the  world."  This  plainly  inToWes  the  sentiment,  that 
Christ  died  for  the  men  who  lived  before  him.  The  opinion  of  Lorfkr  sad 
sihsr  modsm  writsrs,  that  pardon  thnmgh  the  death  of  Christ  ishilsd  saly  Is 
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the  new  eon?erU  from  Jadaism  and  heatheniam,  ia  entirely  hkn  nrnd  contra- 
dictory to  the  New  TeaUment.  Vid.  Gal.  3:  21,  aq.  Rom.  1: 18,  aq.;  eoU. 
1  Theaa.  1: 10.  John  3:  13—16.  Rom.  5:  18, 19,  and  eapecially  1  John  2: 1,  S. 

(2)  The  other  attribute  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  is  its/Mr- 
manent  and  petfeei  vaHdity  (perennitas,  peretmis  vahr  jmrnti 
Cknsti). 

This  doctrine  is  held  in  opposition  to  those  who  beliere,  that 
the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  not  ralid  and  sufficient  lor  the 
atonement  of  some  particular  sins,  and  who  therefore  seek  for  other 
means  of  obtaining  pardon,  such  as  penances  and  sttis&elions. 
This  opinion  has  not  only  prerailed  in  modem  times,  especially 
since  the  middle  ages,  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  Romisb 
Chorch,  but  formerly,  though  in  different  forms,  eren  in  the  times 
of  the  apostles,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  vid.  §  106,  No.  I.  Paul 
therefore  shows,  especially  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  thai  Christ 
had  sacrificed  himself  oiice /or  aU  {anai)  for  all  sins,  and  that  now 
no  more  sacrifices,  penances  and  expiations  are  necessary  for  men. 
Heb.  7:  27,  7bt;ro  inoi^aew  /gpcbvof,  iavtow  awipi/Kag.  Heb.  9: 
25,  26—28,  '  He  appeared  at  the  close  of  this  age  inaf  ttg  i^int- 
a$v  afiagrlag '  and  then  anai  ngooiptx^^^^  ^^^  '^^  nolXwf  apivf^ 
mTw  a/4Cigrlag.  So  also,  10: 14,  ftiqi  ngooqiogf  TtTilelwtip  iig  to 
tifivinig  Tovg  dyiaCofiAovg,  Accordingly  Christ  is  said,  9: 12, 
by  his  once  entering  into  the  heavens,  to  have  procured  eternal 
redemption  {aimvlav  Xvxgoiawy 


§  112.  Of  the  injluenee  tehick  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  emdhis 
subsequent  exaltation  and  intercession ,  have  upon  our  forgiveness 
or  justif cation. 

It  was  observed  (§  110,  ad  fnem),  ih^i  the  New  Testament 
points  to  three  particulars  in  the  justification  procured  for  as  by 
Christ.  The  first  of  these,  the  death  of  Christ,  was  ooimidered,  ^ 
111.  We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  two  remaining  particolars. 
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I.  Tbe  inflaenoa  of  the  refurreetioo  and  exalution  ofChrbt  apon  our  jottifieatioa. 

We  have  before  examined  (^  97),  what  is  uoiforjnJy  taught  in 
the  Bible  respecting  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  great  tm- 
porfance  of  this  event ;  and  all  this  is  here  presupposed.  The  res- 
urrection of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  our  justification, 
with  the  most  distinctness  in  the  two  following  texts :  viz.  2  Cor. 
5:  15,  **  Christians  should  not  live  for  their  own  pleasure  (iavrif 
C^^)f  but  for  the  honor  of  Christ,  and  according  to  his  will,  T<jji  vnig 
ovToiv  ano'&apom  nal  iyiQ&iPTi"  {so,  vnig  avj£p) ;  and 
Rom.  4: 25^ '  He  died  (according  to  the  divine  purpose)  dia  ra 

What  is  meant  by  his  being  raised  for  our  justification,  must  be 
gathered  from  other  passages.  1  Pet.  1:  3,  "  God  has  made  us,  by 
means  of  Christianity ,  reformed  men  {born  again),  that  we  might 
cherish  a  firm  hope  (ii^  iknida  Caiaav,  sc.  of  future  happiness,  v.  4), 
through  the  resurrection oj  Christ"  1  Pet.  1:  21,  "  God  has  roiV 
ed  Christ  and  rewarded  him  with  glory  (the  state  of  exaltation  in  the 
bearens),  that  he — the  risen  and  glorified  Christ — might  be  your 
confidence  and  hope  in  God,"  i.  e.  that  you  should  consider  him  as 
the  person,  to  whom  alone  you  are  indebted  for  the  confidence 
which  you  now  are  enabled  to  repose  in  God.  1  Cor.  15: 17,  "  If 
Christ  were  not  risen,  then  the  confidence  (nlaTig)  which  you  feel 
in  hira,  would  be  vain  ;  in  iaii  iv  afiagxiaig  vfiosVi*  i.  e.  you  could 
not  be  certain  of  that  forgiveness  which  you  now  hope  to  obtain 
firom  God  through  Christ.     Cf.  Rom.  8:  34. 

From  these  passages  taken  together,  we  can  easily  gather  the 
relation  and  connexion,  in  which  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of 
Christ,  stand  to  our  justification  and  forgiveness.  The  resurrection 
of  Christ,  then,  cannot  be  considered  to  have  any  desert  in  itself 
alone,  nor  can  it  be  supposed,  separately  considered,  to  have  freed 
OS  ^om  the  punishment  of  sin.  But  according  to  the  Bible,  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  subsequent  reward  in  heaven,  give 
attesUtion  and  confirmation  to  all  that  he  taught  and  suffered.  For 
since  God  raised  and  rewarded  Christ,  we  must  conclude  that  He 
fully  approved  of  every  thing  which  Jesus  taught  and  perform- 
ed ;  and  that  Christ  must  have  accomplished  His  designs.  Did 
Christ  sufier  and  die  with  the  intention  of  liberating  us  firom  the 
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punishmeot  of  sin  ;  we  may  be  sure,  since  his  resurrectioo  amd  ex- 
altation, that  he  fully  attained  this  object,  and  that  we  can  bow 
through  him  lay  claim  to  reward  and  eternal  happiness.  This  is 
what  Peter  means  by  itiaiig  xal  iknlg  lifitSv,  In  the  passage  cited 
from  1  Cor.,  Paul  means  to  say,  that  if  Christ  were  not  risen,  we 
might  be  led  to  suspect  that  he  had  not  performed,  what  he  promited 
and  undertook  to  perform. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  declar- 
ation in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  rfytQ^ij  tig  diuaioavptip  iifm9, 
▼iz.  in  order  to  afford  us  certainty  of  our  forgiveness,  of  which  we 
could  hare  no  certainty  if  Christ  had  remained  in  the  graTe ;  nd. 
Acts  13:  37,  38.  Accordingly,  the  resurrection  and  exaltation 
(dd|o,  as  Peter  has  it)  of  Christ,  are  the  confrmaiion  and  tusmraue 
of  our  justification ;  while  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Chriat  are 
properly  the  procuring  cause  of  it. 

II.    Tbe  iaflnenee  ^r  Ube  interceiiioa  of  Cbrwt  opon  onr  joatiftealioo. 

(1)  Sketch  of  the  history  of  this  doctrine. 

Many  theologians,  and  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  Others,  repre- 
sent intercession,  as  a  continued  external  action  of  Christ,  difierent 
from  his  atonement,  by  which  blessings  are  not  only  imparted  to  as, 
but  likewise  procured  for  us.  Among  the  fathers  who  hdd  this 
opinion,  were  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Gregory  the  Great,  Paulas  of 
Aquilia,  and  others  ;  among  modern  theologians,  Cal?in,  and  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Chemnitz,  Baumgarten,  and  others.  These 
writers  regard  the  intercession  of  Christ,  as  a  distinct  work  perform- 
ed by  him,  in  his  state  of  exaltation  in  heaven.  They  have  very 
different  conceptions,  however,  respecting  the  manner  of  this  work, 
/some  of  which  are  very  gross.  Many  of  them  contended  ior  an 
intercessio  verbalis,  e.  g.  Cyprian  and  Augustine  ;  and  their  opinion 
was  adopted  in  the  Romish  Church.  Accordingly  Luther  renders 
ivtvyxivti,  Heb.  7:  25,  '*  Er  bittetfur  sie"  {he  prays  for  tkemy, 
So  Petavius,  HoUaz,  Q^uenstedt,  and  many  others,  among  the 
Lutherans.  They  also  differ  widely  from  one  another  respecting 
the  nature,  object  and  continuance  of  this  intercession.  Some  con* 
sider  it  as  belonging  to  the  sacerdotal  office ;  in  which  case  the 
comparison  is  drawn  from  the  Jewish  High  Priest  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Nothing  definite  upon  the  subject  appears  in  the 
Symbols,  except  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  and  even  theie  no 
distinct  explanation  is  given. 
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Anolher  theory  which  entirely  divests  the  subject  of  its  materi- 
al dress,  and  which  has  therefore  been  more  generally  approved  in 
modern  times,  was  first  distinctly  stated  by  Philip  Limborch,  the 
ArmiDian  theologian,  and  by  Museus  in  the  seventeenth  centary. 
They  consider  the  intercession  of  Christ  to  be  merely  the  relation 
in  which  he,  in  his  state  of  exaltation,  stands  to  sinners,  as  their 
Redeemer;  and  not  as  a  continued  action,  by  which  he  still 
promotes  the  welfare  of  men,  and  by  which  salvation  is  still  procure 
ed  ibr  them.  The  same  opinion  is  found  in  Ballhorn's  dissertation, 
De  imiereessione  Ckristi  sacerdotaH  (among  Walch's  Vorsitze),  Got- 
tingen,  1774.  This  opinion  however  does  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 

(2)  Explanation  ef  the  texts  relating  to  this  subject^  end  an 
ebiddatum  of  the  ideas  contained  in  them.     These  texts  are, 

(a)  1  John  2:  1.  **  When  a  Christian  has  committed  sin,  (let 
him  not  despair  of  pardon,  but  encourage  himself  with  the  thought, 
that)  we  have  naganXtjTOv  ngog  tov  nauga,  in  Jesus,  the 
righteous."  Here,  nagaxXijiog  is  patronus,  advocate,  defender 
(Furspreeher,  Luther).  This  name  is  given  by  Philo  to  the  minis- 
ten  aod  fiivorites  at  court,  who  promise  to  any  one  the  favor  of  the 
king ;  and  also  to  the  High  Priest,  the  expiator  of  the  people ;  vid. 
Programm,  De  Christo  et  Spiritu  Sancto  parachtis,  in  "  Scripta  Fa- 
rii  argnmenti,"  Num.  iv.  In  this  respect  it  is,  that  Christ  is  call- 
ed naganlfijog.  He  is  our  expiator,  IkaOfAog  negl  dfioguoiv,  v.  2. 
Accordingly  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  since  Christ  is  ex- 
alted to  heaven,  and  while  he  continues  there,  we  may  be  firmly 
convinced  that  God  will  be  gracious  to  us,  and  for  Christ's  sake, 
will  remit  the  punishment  of  our  sins ;  and  that  Christ,  in  his  state 
of  exaltation,  continues  without  intermission  his  cares  for  the  wel- 
fiue  of  men. 

(b)  Rom.  8:  34.  Here  Paul  says :  ''  No  one  can  condemn  (xa- 
r€i*ghitv)  the  firiends  of  God  (Christians).  They  are  exempt  from 
ponishment  Christ  died  for  them ;  and  indeed  (what  might  add 
to  their  comfort),  had  risen  again,  was  seated  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  6g  xal  ivrvyxavH  vnig  i^fAMv  (veriritt  uns,  Luther).  'JEvtvyx^' 
vnv,  joined  with  the  dative,  means  occurrere  aUeui ;  then  adire, 
eanvenire  aliquem,  Acts  25:  24  ;  joined  with  natd  (ttpos),  accusO' 
re,  Rom.  11:  2  ;  with  vnig  {rlwog),  medium  se  alterius  causa  mter^ 
panere,  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  one,  to  intercede  for  him;  as  here. 
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iniereedere  pro  ali^o,  deprecari,  causam  alicujus  agere.  From  this 
text  it  does  not  appear,  that  this  intercession  was  performed  by  wardi. 
The  principal  idea  is :  '  Christ  is  now,  as  it  were,  onr  patron  with 
God  :  his  being  with  God  in  heaven,  gives  us  the  consoling  iSBor- 
ance,  that  through  him  we  are  forever  reconciled  with  God  and  fineed 
from  the  punishment  of  sin ;  and  that,  as  the  advocate  and  patron 
of  the  pious,  Christ  still  prosecutes  in  heaven  his  labors  lor  their 
welfare.' 

(c)  Heb.  7:  25,  sq.  Here  the  case  is  the  same.  ''  Christ  (be- 
ing an  eternal  High  Priest)  can  forever  bless  [amiav  UQ  to  nor- 
ttkig)  all  those  who  seek  the  favor  of  God  through  his  mediation  ; 
since  he  ever  lives  iig  to  ivivYxivHif,**  i.  e.  since  Christ  ever  lives 
with  God  in  heaven,  we  can  always  be  sure  of  forgiveness  and  of 
every  divine  blessing ;  for  he  is  not  in  heaven  in  vain,  but  even 
there  continues  to  be  engaged  for  our  welfare.  The  phrase  tnlcr- 
cessio  iaeereUftaUi,  is  taken  from  this  passage.  For  the  figure  ber^, 
as  in  the  whole  chapter,  is  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  High  Priest, 
who  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  entered  into  the  most  holy  place, 
and  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  {pro  populo  intercede 
bat  apud  Deum),  He  did  not  do  this,  however,  by  words  (he  spake 
no  word,  vid.  Ex.  xxviii.  and  Lev.  xvii.),  but  by  action,  namely,  by 
offering  the  blood  of  the  victim.  The  object  of  this  compar- 
ison then  is,  to  show  that  Christ  performs  with  God  in  the  heavenly 
world,  what  the  Jewish  High  Priest  did  yearly  for  the  people  up- 
on the  earth.  It  refers  then,  both  to  the  permanent  validity  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  to  his  continued  labors  in  heaven  for 
the  salvation  of  men.  Respecting  this  figure,  cf.  Morus,  p.  155, 
sq. 

(d)  Heb.  9:  24, — a  parallel  passage,  which  confirms  the  above 
explanation.  "  Christ  did  not  enter  into  an  earthly  temple,  like 
the  Jewish  High  Priest,  but  into  heaven  itself,  vvp  ipg>uvia^i» 
va^  tf^  ngoadnta  ^iov  vnig  i^f^wp" — the  very  phrase  applied  to 
the  High  Priest,  when  he  presented  to  God  in  the  temple  the  blood 
of  atonement  for  the  people.  It  means,  therefore,  "  in  order  to 
procure  for  us  a  firm  assurance  of  being  expiated,  or  of  the  forgiven 
ness  of  our  sins,  and  9f  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  spiritual  blessings 
connected  with  forgiveness." 

The  intercession  of  Christ  before  God  in  the  heavenly  world  de- 
notes, then,  both  the  lasting  and  perfect  validity  and  efficacy  of  his 
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ifonanem,  of  which  we  obuin  consoling  tasorance  by  bis  abiding 
with  God  in  his  sUte  of  exahation  ;  and  also  the  continued  wakeful 
cm  which  Jesus  Christ  exercises  in  heaven  over  his  followers  on 
the  auth.  In  short,  the  intercession  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  chief 
employments  which  Christ  prosecutes  in  heaven  in  his  state  of  ex- 
altation,  as  the  King  and  Patron  of  men,  and  especially  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  its  individual  members ;  §  ^.  He  is  our 
paracletns  and  patron,  therefore,  not  merely  in  respect  to  what  he 
formerly  did  for  men,  while  upon  the  earth,  but  also  in  respect  to 
the  eflforts  which  he  still  continues  to  make  for  our  welfare. 

The  fiiUe  no  where  teaches,  that  this  intercession  consists  in 
words.  But  considering  that  Christ  must  still  be  regarded  as  a 
man,  though  in  heaven ;  there  is  no  objection  to  representing  the 
thing  onder  the  figure  of  actual  intercession.  In  brief,  Christ  does 
for  OS  aJI  and  more,  than  could  be  done  among  men  tbroogh  verb> 
al  intercession,  or  other  kinds  of  interposition,  by  a  powerful  humaii 
advocate.  The  passage  Heb.  12:24,  may  here  be  compared: 
"  The  blood  of  Christ  speaks  better  (for  us),  than  the  bfood  of 
Abel."  The  blood  of  Abel  cried  to  God  for  vengeance  upon  Cain. 
The  death  of  Christ  moves  God,  not  to  punish,  but  to  bless  and  for- 
give. 


§  113.   The  Scripture  doctrine  of  pardon  or  justificatioti  through 
Christf  {is  an  universal  and  vsmeritbd  favor  of  God 

I.  Th«  univerMlity  of  thii  benefit. 

It  is  universal  as  the  atonement  itself;  vid.  ^  111,  II.  If  the 
atonement  extends  to  the  whole  human  race,  justification  must  also 
be  universal ;  i.  e.  all  must  be  able  to  obtain  the  actual  forgiveness 
of  their  sins  and  blessedness,  on  account  of  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
But  in  order  to  obviate  mistakes,  some  points  may  require  explana- 
tion.    Justification,  then,  is  universal^ 

(1)  In  respect  to  the  persons  to  he  pardoned. 

All  men,  according  to  the  Bible,  may  partake  of  this  benefit. 
It  was  designed  for  all ;  vid.  especially  Rom.  3:  23.  5:  15  (^  111), 
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in  opposition  to  Jewiah  exelosiveness.  It  is  bestowed  howerer  C9ii- 
dUumaliy ;  certain  conditions  are  prescribed  which  are  indispeosa- 
Ue.  Those  who  do  not  comply  with  these  conditions,  are  esccloded 
firom  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  Justification  and  forgiTene»  are 
not,  therefore,  universal  in  effect  (actu) ;  and  this  soMy  throagh  the 
fault  of  men.* 

Another  conclusion  from  the  universality  of  justification  is,  that 
every  one  may  be  sttre  of  his  forgiveness.  This  certainty,  liowever, 
must  not  be  founded  upon  inward /4seltfi^,  which  are  frequenlly  de- 
ceptive ;  but  upon  an  actual  compliance  with  the  conditioiis  on 
whioh  Ood  will  forgive  sins.  If  any  one  finds  in  himself  the  signs 
of  true  faith,  of  sincere  love  to  God  and  Christ,  of  a  renewed  heart, 
and  of  a  virtuous  Christian  disposition,  he  is  justified.  Rom.  8: 16, 
**  The  holy,  Christian  temper  {nwsvfia)  wrought  in  us  by  God, 
gives  us  the  clearest  and  surest  proof,  that  we  are  the  childfea  of 
God."  1  John  3:  7.  2  Pet.  1:  9,  10.  This  certainty  is  in  the  higlh 
est  degree  necessary  to  our  tranquillity  and  hi^ypiness.  1  Tim.  1: 
16.  1  Cor.  6:  11.  1  John  5:  18—20. 

(8)  In  respect  to  sins  and  the  punishment  of  sin, 

{a)  As  to  sins ;  the  position  that  all  sins,  without  exception,  are 
forgiven  for  Christ's  sake,  is  proved  partly  from  the  power  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  which  is  extended  to  all  sins  (vid. 
§111,  and  the  texts  there  cited) ;  and  partly  from  the  texts  which 
promise  forgiveness  of  all  sins,  even  the  greatest  and  blackest,  to 
those  who  comply  with  the  prescribed  conditions  of  pardon.  Ezek. 
18:  21,  22.  Ps.  103:  3.  1  Cor.  6:  11.  Ephes.  2:  5.  1  Tim.  1: 16. 
The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  excq>- 
tion  ;  vid.  §  84. 

(b)  Ap  to  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  pardoned  are  exempt  from  all  the  punishments  of  sin, 
whether  therefore  justification  is  piena  et  perfecta,  may  be  learned 
fiDom  §  111,  II.  The  natural  and  physical  evils  which  result  from 
past  sins,  indeed,  remain  ;  but  they  are  mitigated  and  rendered- more 
tolerable^  and  are  divested  of  the  terror  of  punishment,  by  the 


*  [This  is  very  conveniently  ezpresseil  by  the  terms  objective  and 
justification.  Objective  justification  is  the  act  of  God,  by  which  he  pcQf> 
fers  pardon  to  all  throagh  Christ ;  subjective,  b  the  act  of  man,  by  which  he 
•oeepts  the  pardon  freely  offered  in  the  GospeL  The  former  is  uniTonal,  the 
latUr  not  Tr.] 
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«(J0B  of  the  wunral  evils'whioh  result  from  rd  ;  which  lakflt  place 
m  cooaeqaence  of  the  entirely  different  relation  in  which  men  atand 
to  God,  after  they  are  once  pardoned.  The  positive  punishments  of 
sin  are  entirely  remof  ed ;  and  man  receives,  even  here,  the  ezpecta- 
tjim  of  positioe  divine  rewards,  and  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  them  in 
the  life  to  come. 

(c)  In  respect  to  time  and  lasting  continuance, 

jPirsi.  The  Scriptures  uniformly  teach  that  fbr^yeness  extends 
through  the  whole  life  of  man.  He  may  receive  pardon  at  any  time, 
while  life  continues,  so  soon  as  he  fulfils  the  requisite  conditions  of 
forgtveiiesB.  This  last  clause  should  be  carefully  and  expressly  an- 
nexed, in  order  to  preserve  men  from  security  and  carelessness  in  sin. 
Formerly  many  teachers,  especially  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  were 
iDcaatioos  in  the  use  of  language  on  this  subject.  They  used  the 
general  phrases,  the  door  of  mercy  stands  ever  open^  man  eon  ob- 
taim  favor  (forgiveness)  in  the  last  moment  of  Ufe^  without  suitable 
explanation  and  cautious  limitation.  But  while  it  is  important  on 
the  one  hand  to  show,  that  God  is  indeed  ever  ready  to  forgive ;  it 
ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  observed,  that  man  is  not  always  ca- 
pable of  forgiveness ;  that  forgiveness  is  necessarily  connected  with 
repentance,  as  an  indispensable  condition  (not  implying  by  any 
means,  that  repentance  is  the  procuring  cause  of  forgiveness) ;  that 
repentance  and  holiness  are  important  things,  which  cannot  be  ao- 
complislied  in  a  few  moments ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  delay  them  to  the  end  of  life,  especially  considering 
that  we  do  not  know  that  we  shall  then  have  our  reason,  or  that  we 
shall  not  die  suddenly.  The  sincere  Christian  teacher  will  render 
such  considerations  as  impressive  as  possible,  in  order  to  disturb  se- 
tmiiy  in  sin.  He  should  guard,  however,  with  equal  canti^n  against 
the  mistake  of  those,  who  represent  repentance  and  holiness  as  the 
wieriUnrious  ground  of  forgiveness. 

The  frequent  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  gave  rise, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
eentnry,  to  the  terministic  controversy.  Job.  Ge.  Bose,  a  Deacon 
at  Sorau,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  extreme,  fell  into  another. 
He  held  that  God  did  not  continue  to  forgive,  even  to  the  last,  such 
persons  as  he  foresaw  would  harden  themselves  in  impenitence ; 
bat  that  he  established  a  limit  of  grace  (terminum  graiiae  sive  sabOU 
ptremptorium),  to  which,  and  no  farther,  he  would  afford  them  grace 
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for  repentance.  He  appealed  to  the  texts  which  apeak  of  God  as 
kardening  or  rgecting  men ;  some  of  which  have  no  reference  to 
conversion  and  forgiveness,  and  some  of  which  are  errooeoosly  ex- 
plained by  him ;  vid.  §  85.  Ad.  Rechenberg  at  Leipsic,  and  others, 
assented  to  this  opinion,  though  with  the  best  intentions.  But  Ittig, 
Feoht,  Neumann  and  many  others,  opposed  this  opinion,  and  wrote 
against  the  work  of  Bose,  *'  Terminus  peremptorius  salutis  huma- 
ne," and  against  Rechenberg.  They  were  in  the  right.  This 
opinion  is  not  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  calculated  to 
lead  the  doubting  and  anxious  to  despair^  and  to  place  them,  as 
many  sorrowful  examples  teach,  in  the  most  perilous  condition  both 
as  to  soul  and  body,  especially  on  the  bed  of  death. 

The  doctrine  that  repentance  and  holiness  are  the  wuriiorUmi 
ground  of  salvation,  would  have  equally  terrible  consequences.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  we  should  be  compelled  to  deny  all  hope 
of  salvation  to  one  who  had  lived  an  impenitent  sinner,  till  the  last 
part  of  his  life ;  which  the  Bible  never  does,  and  which  is,  in  itself^ 
cruel.  The  conscience  even  of  the  good  man,  must  say  to  him, 
on  his  death-bed,  that  his  imperfect  virtues  are  insufficient  to  mer- 
it heaven.  In  neither  of  these  instances,  then,  would  there  be  any 
consolation ;  but  despair  would  be  the  result  of  this  doctrine  in  both. 

Secondly,  If  ooe  who  has  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  hia  sins 
is  guilty  of  new  transgressions,  he  forfeits  the  blessing  of  forgiveness, 
and  all  its  salutary  consequences ;  and  by  new  offences,  incurs  new 
punishments,  which,  after  his  fall,  are  justly  more  severe  and  intoler- 
able, than  before.  Still  it  cannot  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said  by 
some,  that  in  case  of  apostasy,  God  considers  the  sins  once  forgiven 
at  the  time  of  repentance,  as  not  forgiven,  and  that  he  still  imputes 
them  to  the  transgressor.  There  is  no  reason  for  this  supposition ; 
and  such  is  not  the  case  in  human  courts.  The  Bible  uses  the 
terms,  sins  are  blotted  out,  no  more  remembered,  Ezek.  18:  2SL  33: 
16.  Ps.  103:  11,  1^  So  Paul  says,  Rom.  11:  29,  that  God  wiU 
never  recall,  or  take  back,  the  gifts  which  he  has  promised  and  be- 
stowed {i^izafAiktixa  xaQtafAuxa).  Vid.  Wernsdorfs  Dissertation 
on  this  subject  in  Coll.  Dissertat.  T.  I.  p.  607,  sq. 

Thirdly,  Even  those,  who,  after  their  reformation  and  the  be- 
stowment  of  forgiveness,  fall  away  and  transgress  anew,  may  again 
obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  as  soon  as  they  repent  and  be- 
lieve in  Christ    So  the  Bible  every  where  teaches,  both  in  the  Old 
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and  New  Testament ;  Ezek.  33:  11.  1  Thess.  6:  9.  Christ  com- 
raands  us  to  be  forgiving  to  our  neighbor  who  has  wronged  us,  since 
in  this  we  shall  resemble  God,  who  is  easily  reconciled,  and  who  will- 
ingly forgives  sin.  Therefore  the  precept,  Matt  18:  21,  22,  is  ap- 
plicable to  God.  This  position  is  confirmed  by  the  exam[^es  of 
many  apostates  in  the  Bible,  who,  after  the  commission  of  great  of- 
fences, were  again  received  into  fiivor ;  e.  g.  David,  2  Sam.  xii. ; 
Peter,  Matt.  xxvi. ;  etc.  The  condition  of  repentance  and  faith, 
howerer,  is  indispensable ;  vid.  Ps.  li..  Morns,  p.  211,  sq. 

But  firom  the  earliest  ages.  Christians  have  entertained  various 
erroneoas  opinions  upon  this  subject.  The  opinion  prevailed,  even 
during  the  earliest  ages,  that  great  sins,  committed  after  baptism, 
(by  which  ordinance  the  Christian  was  supposed  to  receive  the  re- 
mission of  sin,)  could  not  be  [Mirdoned  without  great  difficulty,  if 
indeed,  at  all ;  on  which  account  many  delayed  baptism  till  the  end 
ofnfe. 

The  excommunication  of  great  offenders  had  been  common 
among  Christians  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  (as  it  was  among 
the  Jews,  which  indeed  at  that  time  was  necessary).  But  now,  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  Montanus,  Novatian,  and  many 
others,  began  to  exercise  this  prerogative  very  severely,  and  in  order 
to  invest  It  with  more  terror,  insisted  that  the  excommunicated 
should  never  be  restored,  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  too  len- 
ient in  readmitting  them.  Montanus,  however,  declared  expressly, 
that  they  might  still  obtain  forgiveness  from  God  (Tertullian) ;  and 
even  Novatian  was  willing  to  leave  it  undetermined  how  God 
would  deal  with  them. 

But  afterwards  some  particular  teachers  and  some  whole  sects, 
maintained,  that  one  who  is  excluded  from  the  Christian  Church, 
is  excluded  from  the  favor  of  God,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  pardon.  This  opinion  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Romish 
Church.  It  was  based  on  the  principle.  Extra  ecchsiam  nulla  sof- 
lus.  In  opposition  to  this  error,  the  ancient  Creeds  prescribed  the 
declaration  Credo  remissionem  peccatorum.  This  same  error  ia 
controverted  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  13.  The  ancient 
apostolic  Church  was  far  removed  from  such  an  opinion.  In  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  advises  that  the  incestuous 
person,  whom  he  had  required  to  be  excommunicated  in  his  first 
epistle,  should  now  be  restored,  since  he  had  repented  of  his  crime 
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and  had  pnt  auray  his  offence.  And  even  there,  where  he  mdvises 
his  excommunication,  and  even  undertakes  to  panish  him,  1  Cor. 
5:  5,  he  will  by  no  means  have  him  excluded  on  this  aecoant  from 
the  favor  of  God  ;  but  declares  on  the  contrary,  that  he  inflicts  pan- 
ishmeut  with  the  very  intention  of  saving  his  soul,  Tifa  nvivfta  acn- 

IT.  Joitificatran  or  Torf  ivenefs  u  an  mHMrita4  divino  fairor. 

That  man  can  merit  the  divine  favor  and  forgiveness  by  good 
works  or  virtues,  is  an  old  mistake,  which  continues  to  be  widely 
•  prevalent,  and  is  ever  appearing  again  in  some  new  form.  Against 
this  mistake,  which  prevailed  among  tlie  Jews  and  the  Christian 
converts  from  Judaism,  the  Apostles  labored  incessantly,  in  entire 
accordance  with  that  reasonable  declaration  of  Jesus,  Luke  17:  10, 
'*  When  we  have  done  every  thing  which  we  are  bound  to  do,  (al- 
tlx>ugh  no  one  can  ever  pretend,  that  he  has,)  we  are  still  servants 
who  have  deserved  nothing  (axQtloi) ;  for  we  have  done  only  our 
duty."  All  our  good  works  do  not  confer  favor  upon  God,  or  lay 
him  under  obligation.  The  observance  of  his  laws  is  our  duty,  and 
tends  to  our  oum  good  merely. 

In  Rorlf.  III.,  Paul  particularly  illustrates  this  doctrine.  V.  24, 
he  says,  "  Through  Christ  we  are  justified  dotgeapj  Ttj  X<*9^^^  'd^eov," 
i.  e.  from  mere  free  grace,  which  we,  have  not  deserved  and  which 
we  cannot  repay  ;  vid.  Matt.  10:  8.  Paul  therefore  calls  justifica- 
tion, dcSgop  diov,  Ephes.  2:  8.  But  the  Jews  and  the  Christian 
converts  from  Judaism,  in  that  age,  were  particularly  inclined  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  external  observance  of  the  divine  law,  especial- 
ly of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  the  most  perfect  of  any,  was  meri- 
torious, and^more  than  any  thing  else  procured  forgiveness  from  God. 
This  misUke  is  controverted  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Galatians.  He  shows  that  man  is  justified  by  God,  ovk  *{  ig- 
f(a¥  pofiov,  or  j^copiV  tgyatv  vofiov,  (not  because  he  observes  the 
Law,  Tit.  3: 5.  2  Tim.  1 :  9,)  Rom.  3:  20,  21, 28.  ch.  VI.  Gal.  2: 16, 
21,  seq.  Noidos  has  frequently  indeed  in  these  chapters  a  special 
refet-ence  to  the  divine  law  given  by  Moses,  because  this  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Jews  as  the  most  perfect.  But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
limited  to  this  sense.  Paul  affirms  the  same  in  respect  to  obedience 
to  all  the  divine  precepts;  since  this  obedience  is  always  imperfect, 
Rom.  3:  28.   6:  14.    Gal.  3:  17, 29,  23 ;    and  oi  vno  v6f40v  are  not 
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merely  the  Jews,  but  all  who  subject  themselves  to  the  divine  laws, 
thinking  to  merit  the  favor  of  God  by  obedience.     The  Jews  con- 
sidered their  observance  of  the  Law  as  meritorious,  and  many  Chris- 
tians hoped  to  be  justified  on  the  same  ground.     Paul  opposes  this 
opinion,  and  proves  that  Christians  cannot  consider  obedience  as 
the  meritorious  ground  of  justification,  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  Christ  alone.     But  what  Paul  says  respecting  works,  applies 
equally,  in  his  opinion,  to  obedience  to  all  laws,  to  works  in  genei>- 
al,  even  to  Christian  works.     He  does  not  speak  exclusively  of  the 
hw  given  by  Moses ;  his  positions  are  general,  applying  equally  to 
all  the  laws  of  God,  whether  given  by  Moses,  by  Christ,  or  in  any 
other  manner;  vid.  Progr;  ad  Rom.  7:  21,  in  Scripta  Varii  argth 
metUi,  No.  XII.     Our  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  not,  and  cm* 
not  be,  in  itself  meritorious.    That  this  is  a  general  doctrine,  is  peiw 
fectly  clear  from  Rom.  iv.  e.  g.  v.  4,  "  He  that  works  for  hire  (Igfi* 
Cio^ai,  1  Thess.  2:  9,  sq.)  receives  his  wages,  not  through  the  grmee 
of  him  for  whom  he  labors,  (as  we  all  receive  pardon  from  God,) 
but  from  the  obligation  of  his  employer  to  recompense  him."     Now 
if  we  receive  the  reward  through  grace,  our  works  contribute  noth- 
ing to  this  end, — they  are  not  the  meritorious  ground  of  our  pardon. 

Paul  also  employs  the  argument,  that  if  we  by  our  obedience  to 
the  Law  could  merit  pardon,  the  atonement  of  Chrbt  would  be  en- 
tirely in  vain.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  obtain  forgiveness  in  this 
way,  renders  the  atonement  necessary.  Gal.  2;  21. 

But  why  is  this  doctrine  Jaught  iu  the  Hofy  Scriptures  2  If 
God  made  our  works  of  legal  obedience  the  measure  by  which  h% 
bestowed  pardon  and  reward,  we  should  have  but  a  poor  prospect. 
For  how  imperfect  is  our  obedience,  especially  during  the  early  sta- 
ges of  the  Christian  life !  How  defective  is  it,  even  in  the  best  and 
most  advanced  Christians  !  The  greater  advances  a  nAn  makes  in 
holiness  and  in  Christianity,  the  more  he  sees  and  feels  his  imper- 
fection. What  feeble  hope  would  the  good  man  then  have,  if  his 
own  works,  (which  his  conscience  pronounces  very  imperfect,)  should 
be  the  procuring-cause  of  his  pardon  !  The  Christian  teacher  who 
inculcates  such  an  opinion,  knows  not  what  he  does.  Melancthon 
expressed  this  very  well  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  4. 

For  a  farther  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  an  account  of 
the  controversies  rcs])ccting  it  with  the  Romish  Church,  vid.  iofra« 
^^  124,  125. 
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^  114.  Of  the  various  theories  respecting  the  nature  and  mamner  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ ;  and  a  notice  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  uforks  on  atonement  and  justification. 

The  cominoD  word  authorized  by  ecclesiastical  usage  for  d&> 
noting  the  atonement,  is  satisf actio  (Germ.  Genugthamng).  This 
word  is  not  indeed  found  in  the  Bible,  but  is  in  itself  unobjectioaa- 
ble,  taken  in  the  large  sense  in  which  it  was  formerly  understood  in 
the  Church,  and  freed  from  the  false  opinions  sometimes  ooonected 
with  it  in  later  times.  This  word  was  originally  ^judicial  term, 
and  was  applied  for  the  first  time  (with  many  more  of  a  similar  na- 
tore)  by  TertuUian,  who  was  himself  a  jurist,  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  **  Christus  peccata  hominum^  omni  SATisPAcrioms  habitu 
expiamt"  De  patieotia,  c.  10.  It  has  since  been  retained  in  the 
Latin  Church ;  though  it  occurs  but  seldom  in  the  Latin  fathers, 
and  did  not  become  general  until  the  time  of  the  schoolmen,  and  es- 
pecially of  Anselmus. 

The  words  satisfaeere  and  satisf  actio  relate  originally  to  mat- 
ters of  deht; — the  paytnent  of  debt,  debiti  solutio.  They  are  then 
applied ^^^ro/fWy  to  other  things,  which  have,  or  are  supposed  to 
have,  some  resemblance  to  debt.  Hence  we  find  them  used  in  the 
following  senses ;  viz.  to  discharge  a  debt  for  any  one  (satisfaeert 
pro  aUquo  debitore),  to  make  him  content,  to  comply  with  his  wishes, 
to  fulfil  his  desire,  to  do  what  he  was  bound  to  perform,  to  beg  hiss 
off,  and  obtain  his  pardon.  Hence  the  phrases  satisfaeere  officio, 
muneri,  expectationi,  promissis  ;  satisfaeere  popuh  (to  comply  with 
its  wishes),  Inapop  noUiv,  Mark  15:  15 ;  accipere  satisfaetionem 
(to  accept  the  payment  or  apology  offered,  or  the  request  for  pa^ 
don).  Satisfaeere  often  denotes  not  merely  payment  with  money, 
though  this  is  the  ground  of  this  usage,  but  every  other  mode  of  dis- 
charging debt  or  obligation. 

Now  when  TertuUian  and  other  ancient  writers  found  the  words 
At;rpov  and  avtiXvtgow  applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  Atonement  of 
Christ  {§  106),  they  were  very  naturally  led  to  adopt  the  word  sat' 
isf actio.  The  two  former  words  properly  denote  a  ransom,  pretiwm 
redtmptionis.  These  writers  retained  the  figure,  and  compared  the 
unhappy,  sinful  condition  of  man,  sometimes  with  captivity,  some- 
times with  debt ;  both  of  which  comparisons  are  scriptural.     Sins 
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are  frequently  called  in  the  Bible  6q>e$XiifiaTa.  From  these  Christ 
freed  men  by  hb  death.  This  death  of  Christ  was,  therefore,  com- 
pared with  the  sum,  which  is  paid  as  ransom  for  captives  or  debtors, 
to  liberate  them  from  captivity  or  releasoi  them  from  debt.  At  first, 
this  was  considered  only  as  a  figurative  mode  of  speech,  denoting 
thai  Qod  was  by  this  means  satisfied  or  appeased.  But  afterwards 
this  phraseology  came  to  be  understood  literally,  and  many  hypothe- 
ses dishonorable  to  Qod  were  suggested  in  explanation  of  this  idea. 

But  as  Morns  has  justly  observed,  there  is  no  injury  to  be  appre- 
hended from  retaining  this  w(^,  which  is  now  authorized  by  eccle- 
siastical usage,  if  it  is  only  so  explained  as  to  convey  the  same  mean- 
ing as  litgo9,  moXinQnatg,  and  similar  scriptural  terms.  The 
phrase,  Christ  has  made  satisf actum  for  us,  should  therefore  be 
ezpiatned  to  mean,  that  Christ  by  his  death  has  procured  for  us 
from  God,  perfect  forgiveness  and  the  remission  of  sins ;  so  that 
now,  we  have  no  punishment  lo  fear,  but  rather  blessings  to  expect 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  methods  of  explaining 
this  subject,  and  the  ecclesiastical  theories  respecting  it. 

(1)  During  the  two  first  centuries,  roost  of  the  ecclesiastkal  (a- 
thers  adhered,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  scriptur- 
al representation  of  this  subject,  and  attempted  no  definite  explanap 
tion  of  the  manner  of  the  atonement,  beyond  what  is  given  in  the 
ScriptmeSi  and  in  doing  this  made  use  for  the  most  part  of  scriptur- 
al phraeeofogy.     They  represented  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice. 

But  a  theory,  some  traces  of  which  had  appeared  even  during 
the  second  century,  became  prominent  during  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  and  continued  a  long  time  the  prevailing  theory  among  the 
learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.     The  advocates  of  this 
theory  took  the  word  XvTQota  in  its  primary  and  literal  sense,  denote 
ing  release  from  captivity  or  slavery,  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
(Ivrgop,  ^  106).     With  this  they  associated  the  idea  of  the  power 
and  dominion  of  Satan  over  the  whole  human  race,  in  a  sense  not 
warranted  by  the  Bible.     They  referred  to  the  texts  affirming,  that 
Christ  freed  us  from  the  power  of  the  Devil.     Thus  originated  the 
ibUowing  theory.     Ever  after  the  fall,  the  Devil  had  the  whole  An- 
man  race  in  his  power ;  he  ruled  over  men,  like  a  tyrant  over  his  vas» 
uds,  and  employed  them  for  his  own  purposes.     Thus  far  they  had 
the  support  of  the  Bible.     But  here  they  began  to  philosophize  be- 
yond what  is  written.     From  this  captivity  God  might  indeed  have 
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rescued  men,  6jf  the  sxerdst  of  his  omnipotence.  Bui  ke  was  r»- 
strained  by  his  jusiics  from  doing  this  with  violence.  He  tkertfmt 
ofertd  Satan  a  ransom^  in  consideration  of  which  he  skemid  rdseu 
tnankifid.  This  ransom  was  the  death  of  Christ  (as  a  di? ine  Bfr- 
ing).  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  Origen  int^reCed  the  text, 
Matt.  90:  28,  ''  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  men/'  as  deoQCiBg 
the  ransom  paid  to  the  Devil,  not  to  God.  Satan  had  cemeentii 
to  the  compaci.  But  he  wished  fraudmlenify  to  retain  Jesme^  whom 
he  considered  only  as  the  best  and  most  pious  Man,  under  his  own 
power,  and  so  slew  this  innocent  being.  He  was  now,  ihatifsre, 
justly  COMPELLED  to  liberate  the  human  race. 

This  theory  was  first  adopted  by  the  Grecian  charch,  and  es- 
pecially bj  Origen  (Comm.  in  Matt  xx.  et  alibi) ;  through  whose 
infloence  it  became  prevalent,  and  was  adopted  at  length  by  Basilias, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Nestorias,  and  others. 
From  the  Greeks  it  was  communicated  to  the  Latins,  among  whoia 
il  was  first  distinctly  held  by  Ambrosius,  and  afterwards  bj  Aogus- 
tine,  through  whose  influence  it  was  rendered  almost  uniferaal  ia 
the  Latin  Church.  In  this  church  they  endeavoured  to  perfect  the 
theory.  Satan,  they  added,  was  deceived  in  the  transaction ;  lor 
taking  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  not  knowing  that  he  was  alio 
the  Son  of  God,  he  was  not  able  to  retain  even  Aijm,  after  he  hid 
slain  him.  And  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  assume  a  hnnm 
body,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Devil,  as  fishes  are  caught  bj  baits. 
This  view  occurs  frequently  in  the  writings  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  the 
fiflh  century.  Cf.  Semler,  Geschichte  der  Glaubenslehre,  prefixed 
to  Baumgarten's  "  Polemik  ;"  Dosderiein,  Diss,  de  rederoptione  a 
potestate  diaboli,  in  his  "  OpuscuU  ;*'  and  Cotta,  Hist,  doctrine  de 
redemptione  saguine  Christi  facta,  in  his  edition  of  Gerhard's  **  Loci 
Theologici,"  prefixed  to  Th.  4. 

So  prevalent  was  this  theory  in  the  Latin  Church  before  the 
twelfth  century,  that  Abelard  declares,  '  Ornnes  doctores  nasiri  post 
ApostoloSt  in  hoc  conveniunt ;  and  Bernhard  of  Clairvaux  was  io 
firmly  persuaded  of  its  truth  as  to  declare  that  Abelard,  who  held 
that  the  Devil  never  possessed  in  a  literal  sense  such  power  as  was 
ascribed  to  him,  ought  rather  to  bo  chastised  with  rods,  than  rea- 
soned with. 

But  after  the  twelfth  century,  this  theory  gradually  loet  gronnd, 
through  the  influence,  principally,  of  the  schoolmen  who  lived  after 
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he  ag«  of  Anfefmas  and  Abelard  ;  and  another  theory  was  saboti- 
Dted  in  its  place  ;  yid.  No.  2.  Peter  of  Lorobardy,  howerer,  still 
ontiDued  more  inclined  to  the  ancient  theory.  In  the  Greek 
/horch  too,  this  hypothesis  was  gradually  abandoned,  and  was  op- 
O0ed  even  earlier  than  in  the  Latin  Church.  John  of  Damascus 
RKked  it  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  and  raaintained  (De 
d.  Orthod.  L.  3),  that  Christ  brought  his  blood  which  was  shed  as 
tansoffi,  not  to  the  Devil,  but  to  God,  in  order  to  deliver  men  from 
he  divine  pnnishments.  So  the  Scriptures,  "He  offered  him- 
slf  to  God  for  us,  a  spotless  victim."  This  is  implied  in  the  whole 
criptural  idea  of  sacrifices,  which  were  offered  only  to  God. 

(3)  The  other  theory,  of  which  also  some  traces  appear  in  the 
arly  ages,  is  the  following.  Proceeding  on  the  idea  of  dehi,  the 
othors  of  this  theory  maintained,  that  the  relation  of  all  sinful  men 
>  God,  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  debtor  to  his  creditors.  We  find  h 
isCinetly  said,  as  early  as  the  fourth  centnry,  that  Christ  paid  what 
"e  should  have  paid,  or  what  we  owed.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  and 
r  his  oflering  np  himself,  was  still  associated  with  this.  The  learn- 
I  now  began  to  carry  out  the  former  idea,  at  first,  indeed,  in  a 
lanner  not  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptures.  The  debt  was  sm ; 
Hd  coald  net  be  cancefled,  or  the  punishmefU  remiiied,  nnless  satis* 
iction  or  payment  were  made.  Since  men  were  anable  to  do  this 
f  themselves,  Christ  did  it  for  them  ;  and  God  accepted  the  ransom 
:he  death  of  Christ),  and  forgave  men,  as  if  they  themselves  had 
lade  satisfiiction. 

We  find  very  clear  traces  of  this  theory  as  early  as  the  fimrth 
entory  in  the  writings  of  Aihanasius,  of  the  Grecian  Church;  and 
till  more  clear,  in  the  writings  of  John  of  Danuiscos,  who  expressly 
ejected  the  theory  stated  in  No.  I.  At  the  same  period  in  the  Lit- 
1  Church,  we  find  indications  of  the  same  theory  in  the  writings 
f  Hilarius  of  Poictiers  (Comm.  in  Ps.  liii).  But  the  schoolmen  of 
be  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  gave  this  theory  a  greater  cnr- 
eney  than  it  had  had  before,  and  spun  it  out  to  a  finer  subleky. 
They  attempted  to  determine  the  idea  of  atonement  with  philosoplH 
eat  and  dialectical  accuracy.  But  they  could  not  do  this,  if  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  plain  and  popular  phraseology  of  the  Bi- 
M ;  they  therefore  selected  the  judicial  word  satisfaction  which  had 
been  already  used  by  the  older  writers.  The  idea  on  which  tb^ 
)^n,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  was  itself  scriptural ;  but  hf  pb»- 
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loaophizing  apon  it,  they  gradaally  declined  from  the  sii 
of  the  Bible.  This  wis  the  case  particularly  with  AnselamSy  wfaoie 
system  has  been  generally  adopted,  even  by  Lutheran  theologians. 
He  defined  satisf actio  to  be  dMii  solutio.  His  system  is  exhibited 
roost  fully  in  his  work,  Cur  Deus  Homo  ?  He  maintained  the  tih 
soluie  necessity  of  satisfaction,  in  the  metaphysical  sense.  His 
whole  theory  is  derived  from  the  civil  process  respecting  debt  amoDg 
men,  transferred  to  the  tribunal  of  God.  Bat  such  is  not  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Bible,  where  the  compassion  and  nndeserred  love 
of  God,  is  made  the  ground  of  this  transaction,  and  not  any  jadiciil 
notions  of  this  nature.  Qod  is  compared  with  a  ruler  who  forgives 
from  his  forbearance  and  his  compassionate  love,  and  does  not  pro- 
ceed according  to  stern  justice,  Matt  18:  26,  27. 

The  following  is  the  system  of  Anselmus.  Man  owes  reverence 
to  the  character  of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  laws.  Whoever 
withholds  this  reverence  and  obedience  due  to  God,  robs  God  of 
what  belongs  to  him,  and  must  not  only  restore  that  which  he 
withheld,  but  pay  an  additional  amount,  as  amends  for  the  disfaooor 
bronght  upon  God.  Thus  it  stands  with  sinners.  The  payment  of 
this  debt  is  the  satisf  action,  which  every  sinner  must  make  to  God, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence.  For  God  cannot,  in  jostiee, 
remit  the  debt  (or  punishment),  unless  satisfaction  is  made.  This 
man  could  never  do,  nor  indeed  any  other  than  God  himadf.  And  yet 
to  him,  as  judge,  must  thb  satisfaction  be  made.  The  expedient  was 
then  devised,  for  the  Son  of  God,  as  God-man,  by  his  death  to  make 
this  satisfaction.  He  was  able  to  make  this  satisfaction,  only  as 
Qod.  But  as  man,  he  was  also  able  to  be  surety  for  men,  and  then 
himself  actually  to  pay  the  debt,  or  make  satisfaction  for  them.  €f. 
§  101,  ad  finem. 

This  fine-spun  juridico-philosophical  theory,  was  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  and  was  almost  universally  adopted  by  the  school- 
men, though  with  various  modifications ;  e.  g.  by  Alexander  of 
Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  Gabr.  Biel,  and  others. 
Among  these,  however,  a  controversy  arose  respecting  the  wdne 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  cancelling  the  debt  of  the  human  race. 
Thomas  Aquinas  maintained,  that  the  value  and  worth  (vakr)  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  were  in  themselves  infinite,  on  account  of  the 
infinite  dignity  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  ransom  not 
only  balanced,  but  outweighed  all  the  sins  of  all  men.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dominicans.    This  appears  too,  to  have  been  the 
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opinion  of  Anselmus.  Duns  ScotuSy  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  God  was  satisfitd  with  this  ransom,  although  it  had  not  in  itself 
any  infinite  ralue  or  worth.  God  however  accepted  it  as  sufficient 
and  equivalent.  He  thus  endeavoured  to  approximate  to  the  do&- 
trine  of  the  Bible,  which  always  represents  justification  as  a  firee 
gift,  and  a  proof  of  the  entirely  unmerited  love  of  God.  He  was 
loUowed  by  the  Franciscans.  But  even  this  statement  was  found- 
ed upon  the  judicial  doctrine  of  acceptilaiio,  when  any  thing  insuf- 
ficieni  is  accepted  as  valid  and  equivalent.  Cf.  Ziegier's  Essay, 
Historia  dogmatis  de  redemptione  inde  ah  ecclesi®  primordiis  usque 
ad  Lutheri  tempera,  Gottingen,  1791,  4to. 

(3)  On  the  theories  and  explanations  of  this  doctrine  which 
have  prevailed  since  the  sixteenth  century. 

(a)  The  system  of  Anselmus  had  been  extending  through  the 
Rmntsh  Church,  ever  since  the  twelfth  century,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  schoolmen,  who  added  to  it  various  new  subtleties,  di9- 
tinctions,  and  terminologies.  This  same  system  was  adopted,  in 
main,  though  with  the  slight  alteration  of  some  terms  and  representa- 
tions, by  a  considerable  number  of  Protestant  theologians.  Lu- 
ther, MalancthoH,  and  the  other  early  Reformers,  adhered  to  the 
msplicity  of  the  Bible,  and  avoided  these  subtelties.  But  after 
tlie  death  of  Luther,  the  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  church  took 
sides  in  great  numbers  with  Anselmus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  They 
now  introduced  many  of  the  unscriptural  hypotheses  and  distinctions 
establbhed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  thus  deformed  the  doctrine,  and 
rendered  its  truth  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  many.  Their  great  er- 
ror consisted,  in  representing  this  subject  too  much  after  the  manner 
of  men,  and  of  course,  unworthily  of  God.  The  symbolical  books  of 
the  Protestants  have,  in  the  mean  time,  adhered  to  the  simjde  bibli- 
cal representation  ;  and  these  exaggerated  opinions  have  been  held 
rather  by  particular  teachers  and  schools,  than  by  the  Protestant 
church  generally. 

The  following  are  examples  of  these  faulty  representations  and 
expressions.  God^  it  is  said,  1005  actually  injured  hy  the  nns  of 
men  ;  he  was  angered  and  enraged  /  in  the  strict  sense ;  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  propitiated,  and  that  his  robbed  htm^ 
or  should  be  restored ;  that  he  could  not  be  moved  to  compassion  iitt 
he  saw  blood  fiow.  These  figurative  expressions  ought  either  to  be 
wholly  avoided  in  the  scientific  statement  of  the  theory,  or  to  be 
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justly  and  ^eripturally  expteioed.  God  cannot  be  injored  in  the 
literal  sense ;  his  honor  cannot  be  destroyed  or  diminidied.  Bui 
those  who  used  these  bcon?enieot  expressions,  did  not  mean  bf  then 
what  they  really  imply.  The  proper  idea  which  lies  at  the  Ibondar 
tion  of  such  phraseolqgy  is  this :  that  the  laws  of  God  must  be  kept 
holy  and  int iolate  ;  that  God  does,  and  must  atroDgly  exprasa  his 
displeasure  at  the  transgremion  of  his  wholesome  laws ;  aad  that 
therefore  punishments  are  necessary  Ibr  their  maintenance. 

Again ;  many  held  that  the  guilt  of  sin  is  infinite  (imJmUmm 
ds6«lii«,  ^61,  ad  finem);  and  that  consequently  Christ  endued 
infinite  punishments^  the  pmms  of  hell  itseff  (Morus  p.  109,  No.  4), 
lo  the  same  amount  as  all  sinners  taken  together  would  have  been 
compelled  to  suffer ;  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  was  absolntely 
necessary,  and  die  only  possible  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  that  some  particular  sins  were  atoned  for,  by  each  paH 
of  the  suffisrittgs  of  Christ ;  that  the  blood  of  Christ  had  a  physmal 
efficacy ;  etc  etc. 

(b)  These  falee  representaiions,  and  others  like  them,  which  am 
m  dishenomUe  to  God,  gave  rise  to  various  controversies.  Re> 
fleeting  persens  rejected  much  of  this  phraseology  and  this  siode  of 
repreaentaiion,  as  contrary  to  reason  and  Scripture.  Many  ako 
disapproved  of  .the  harmless  term  sactisf  actio,  and  of  all  the  figure 
iive  expressions  rektive  to  ^6land  the  judicial  processes  renprrtin 
iif  which  had  been  intioduced  by  Anselmus ;  because  they  were  se 
often  perverted.  Ai  the  same  time,  they  did  not  deny  any  eeasnlMl 
part  of  the  doctrine  itself,  but  only  wished  to  simplify  the  sabjeet, 
and  to  adhere  i^osely  both  to  the  principles  and  words  of  the  Bible. 
This  sdiolsitic  system,  and  this  technical  phraseology,  were,  on  the 
4U>ntrary,  defended  with  great  zeal. 

^c)  But  since  the  sixteenth  century,  there  have  not  been 
iQg  persons,  who  not  only  disliked  and  rejected  the 
form  and  phraseology  of  this  doctrine,  but  who  opposed  the  doctrine 
itself^  on  philosophical  and  theological  grounds.  Among  these 
were  l4Uus  Socinus  and  Faustus  Socinus,  in  the  sixteenth  oenia- 
fy,  and  their  numerous  avowed  or  secret  adherents  in  the  same  and 
the  folbwing  centuries.  They  made  the  desert  of  Christ  to  conaiil 
merely  in  his  doctrine  and  instruction.  By  his  death,  he  only  coth 
firmed  his  doctrine,  .and  gave  an  example  of  patience,  firmness  in 
mfhiiug,  And  ebedience  to  God.    The  followers  cf  Soodim  sm> 
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deavovred  lo  show  ibat  there  are  no  pmHve  dhrme  pmmikmmiB  ; 
moo  if  tbif  were  true,  the  atonemeiit,  which  prineipdly  feitiee  to 
tl»  reawfil  of  these,  would  ftU  awtj  of  itself  (^  Hi,  U.).  These 
Tiewe  were  embraced  by  many  of  the  Arminian  and  English  theolo* 
gians  and  philosophers,  who  were  followed,  in  the  eighteenth  centiH 
17,  bj  great  numbers  of  German  Protestants.  Vid.  the  Essays  on 
this  subject  in  Eberhard,  Apologie  des  Socrates ;  and  Steinbart, 
System  der  Glnckseligkeitslehre ;  etc. 

Philosophers  are  at  liberty  to  speculate  upon  this  subject,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  views  and  their  fiiTorite  theories,  Tariable  and 
transient  as  they  are.  If  they  please,  they  may  investigate  the  sub- 
ject independantly  of  the  Bible,  and  propose  the  results  of  their  in- 
▼esligation  for  the  examination  of  the  learned.  They  ought  how- 
e?er,  to  avoid  the  error,  so  frequently  committed  erer  since  the  time 
of  Socinus,  of  thinking  that  the  Bible  must  necessarily  contain  the 
doctrines  approved  as  true  on  the  philosophical  principles  of  their 
own  particular  schools ; — the  fault  of  interpreting  the  Bible,  not  ac- 
cording to  its  own  spirit,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten* but  according  to  the  views  of  particular  sects  of  philosophers  in 
their  own  tiroes ; — a  fault  which  has  been  often  repeated  of  late 
by  the  adherents  of  Kant,  and  his  successors.  Let  any  one  consid- 
er the  various  and  contradictory  theories  of  the  difierent  philosoph- 
ied  scbods  in  our  own  age.  Now  each  of  these  schools  attempts 
to  support  its  own  theory  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
But  off  of  these  theories  cannot  possibly  be  founded  in  the  Bible; 
and  who  can  say,  which  of  them  all  is  so  t. 

What  is  essential  in  the  common  ecclesiastical  system  respecting 
the  atonement,  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  entirely 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers  and  their  whde  mode  of 
thinking,  to  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which  they  wrote,  and  to  the 
wants  of  mankind  at  large ;  vid.  ^  106,  sq.  Morus  has  briefly  ex- 
hibited the  essentials  of  this  doctrine,  pp.  150 — 155,  ^^  4 — 6. 

(4)  Many  Protestant  theologians  began  as  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  depart  by  degrees  from  the  theory  of  Anselmus,  which  pre- 
sents so  many  difficulties  and  is  liable  to  so  many  weighty  objectiottS, 
and  to  bring  back  this  doctrine  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible.  The 
book  of  OrotiuB,  "  Do  satisfactione  Christi"  (Leiden,  1617 ;  Hals, 
1790,  ed.  Joach.  Lange),  was  the  first  thing  done  towards  undcN 
ouning  the  system  of  Anselmus.     Grotius  indeed  made  the  eo- 
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desiastical  system  the  ground  of  his  work ;  but  he  deduced  the  ne- 
cessity of  satisfiiction,  not  so  much  from  the  injury  done  to  Qod»  ss 
from  the  holiness  and  inriolableness  of  the  divine  laws,  which  ren* 
der  punishments  necessary  for  the  good  of  men.  In  this  be  ex- 
actly accorded  with  the  Bible.  He  showed,  that  there  was  no  in- 
ternal and  absolute  necessity  for  this  satisfaction  ;  but  thai  the  ne> 
cessity  was  only  moral  or  relaiive.  These  and  other  views  of  this 
scholar  became  gradually  more  current  among  theologians,  who 
sought  both  to  bring  them  into  a  still  nearer  agreement  with  the  Bi> 
Ue,  and  also  to  leconciie  them  with  the  established  system  of  the 
Church. 

Some  Protestant  theologians  have  made  use  of  the  new  systems 
of  philosophy  which  have  become  successively  prevalent  in  modem 
times,  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
church.  Thus  Carpzov,  Baumgarten,  and  others,  made  use  of  the 
Leibnitz- Wdfian  philosophy.  Vid.  aldo  Reinbeck,  Tract,  theol.  de 
redemptione  per  lytron,  Halle,  1710, 8vo ;  Theod.  le  Blanc,  Erweis 
der  Genugthuung  Jesu  Christi,  with  the  preface  of  Rambach,  Gie»> 
sen,  1733,  8vo;^one  of  the  best  of  the  older  works.  Staudlin  and 
others  have  made  the  same  use  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant ;  as  Sjuh 
himself  has  done  in  his  "  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der 
Uossen  Yernunfl."  But  others,  with  equal  zeal,  have  employed  these 
very  same  philosophical  systems  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine  of  the 
Bible.  One  of  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  inl  modern  times  is  Dr  Loffler,  in  his  work,  "  Ueber 
die  kirchliche  Genugthuungslehre,  Ziillichau,  1796,  8va 

(5)  The  frequent  attacks  made  in  our  own  age  both  upoD  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  system  and  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  it- 
self, have  made  it  necessary  to  state  this  doctrine  more  accurately 
than  was  formerly  done.  Many  moderate  theologians  have  endea- 
voured so  to  exhibit  this  doctrine,  that  it  should  agree  both  with  the 
decisions  of  Revelation,  and  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
sound  Reason,  thus  rendering  it  intelligible,  and  obviating  the  Biost 
important  objections  against  it  Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  many  have  labored  to  effect  this  object,  though  not  with 
equal  success.  Among  these  are  Ernesti,  ToUner,  Danov,  Nmssek 
(Vom  Werth  der  Moral),  Less,  Griesbach  (Praktische  Dogmatik)^ 
I>6derlein  (Dogmatik),  Michaelis  (Gedanken  von  der  Siinde  and 
Genugthuung,  Gottingen^  1779,  8vo),  and  Seiler  (Ueber  den  Ver* 
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{■lod  Jesa,  with  some  essaya,  etc.  %d  ed.,  Erltngoiy  17W, 
;  in  connexion  with  which  the  doctrioa  of  joetification  ie 
U  The  lest  mentioned  writer  endee? ours  to  refote  the  obje^ 
Eberhard  and  8teinbart  Among  the  latest  wrilera  on  thia 
ia  Dr.  Gottiob  Christ  Storr  (Pauli  Brief  an  die  Hebiier  er- 
Tnbingen,  1789,  8vo;  3d  Auag.  Tubingen,  1800.  Second 
Efcr  dm  eigaUUchim  Zwtek  des  ndes  Jtm,  88.368-4193). 
b  that  the  object  of  the  death  of  Christ  ia  not  directly  the 
iMii  of  men,  and  that  their  etmajpukm  from  paniahment  k 
•fleet  of  their  reibrmatioD ;  bat  that  the  direct  and  imaM- 
iject  of  his  death  is,  to  proewre  the  fm^ghmea  rf  i^,  cndf 
K  flfononen/.  Another  writer  ia  Schwann  (in  Ooriiti),  **  Ue* 
Tod  Jesa,  als  ein  wesentlichea  Stiick  aeinea  Wohkhitigon 
nor  Begliickang  der  Menachen,  Leipstg,  1796,  8ki.  The 
m  delivered  by  Dr.  Reinhard,  at  the  Rrfmmmimmffui$,  on 
,  Rom.  3:  23,:8q.,  contaming  a  brief  and  practical  atatement 
oriptare  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  excited  mnch  attention^ 
ly  from  the  unasaal  manner  of  ita  puUicatioBy  and  led  to 
ritinga  for  and  against  the  doctrine  of  the  EiUe.  Among 
le  following  work  ia  in  many  respects  fiiforably  diatingniahed : 
Viderstreit  der  Yemonft  mit  sich  adbatin  der  Veraohnonga* 
aigestellt  and  aa%eld6t,  ton  Kmg,"  Ziillichaay  1808, 8va 
I  easential  points  in  the  theory  adopted  by  the  moderate  the- 
I  of  the  Protestant  Church  may  be  thoa  atated.  God  had  a 
;  object  in  view :  viz.  {a)  to  preaerfe  inviolate  the  aathority 
m  given  for  the  good  of  man.  How  coold  this  be  eflected 
le  than  by  the  punishment  of  transgression,  threatened  and 
inflicted  1  (6)  But  as  a  slavish  fear  of  God  ia  utterly  in* 
ot  with  pure  religion  {<p6fiog  iufiiklBi  r^v  iyJnnpf,  1  John 
some  means  must  be  chosen  to  free  men  from  their  reaiMma- 
*  rfpvf^shment^  and  to  give  them  a  certain  asfuranci  that 
aid  forgive  them,  be  gracious  to  them,  and  count  them  woi^ 
ia  favor ;  in  such  a  way,  however,  as  not  to  occasion  indit 
with  regard  to  sin.  Both  of  these  objects  were  attained  by 
brings  and  death  of  Christ;  the  ^rsl,  by  the  proof  given 
the  suffisrings  of  Jesus,  that  God  abhora  ain  and  will 
e  it  nnpunished ; — the  second,  by  the  declaration  of  God 
risthad  suffered  these  punishments  for  oar  good,  in  oar 
nd  on  our  behalf.    Death  is  the  conseqnence  of  sin,  and  ia 
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in  itself  a  great  evil.  We  must  regard  it  as  the  sam  of  all  evils  and 
terrors.  (Hence  io  the  Bible  death  stands  for  every  land  of  miery.) 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  a  violent  and  excruciating  death, 
which  is  the  punishment  of  the  greatest  criminals.  Such  a  death 
did  Qod  himself  inflict  upon  Christ,  who  was  himself  entirely  guih- 
leas  {iytog  ntd  dinaiog).  God,  however,  could  not  be  so  unjust  and 
cruel,  as  to  inflict  such  a  punishment  upon  an  innocent  person  with- 
out object  or  design.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  Christ  endw^ 
ed  his  sufferings  and  death  for  men,  who  should  property  have  en» 
dured  these  punishments,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  oonfidenos 
in  God,  with  gratitude  and  love  to  him,  and  to  banish  all  fisar  of 
the  divine  punbhments  from  their  hearts.  It  all  comes  buck  tbers- 
fore,  at  last,  to  this,  that  God  chose  this  eatraordioary  means,  firm 
the  impulse  of  his  own  sincere  love  and  benevolence  to  men.  Thds 
the  Scriptures  always  represent  it,  and  on  this  view  we  eliookl  al* 
ways  proceed  in  our  religious  instructions.  Yid.  Moms,  p.  15S, 
eq.  §  6.  But  if  men  would  be  certain,  that  they  have  in  this  way 
obtained  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  they  must  place  their  entirs 
dependance  on  Christ;  they  must  repent  of  their  sins ;  by  the  help 
of  God  lead  a  holy  life,  and  punctually  observe  all  the  divine  laws. 
This  is  an^indispensable  duty  and  an  essential  condition  of  salvatkNi 
through  Christ ;  and  to  one  who  has  sincere  love  to  God  and  to 
Christ,  this  will  not  be  difficult  Obedience  to  God,  being  pfonpl- 
ed  by  love  and  gratitude,  will  be  yielded  with  oheerfblneM.  No 
one,  however,  must  consider  his  repentance  or  holiness  as  the  wuri' 
torious  ground  of  forgiveness.  For  forgiveness  is  not  the  eflbot  and 
consequence  of  our  holiness,  but  flows  from  the  death  of  Christ 

This  doctrine  thus  exhibited  cannot  be  injurious  to  morality,' 
on  the  contrary,  it  produces  the  most  beneficial  efiects  upon  those 
who  believe  it  from  the  heart  (^  106,  II.).  So  experience  teaches. 
We  see  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  beneficial  tendencies  of 
this  doctrine  in  those  Christian  communities,  both  of  aneient  and 
modern  times,  where  it  has  been  faithfully  Uught  and  oordiilly  be- 
lieved. [Cf.  Tholuck,  Lehre  von  der  Siinde  und  vom  Veisohnsr, 
S.  104,  ff.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  S.  475—500.  Bretachneider,  Dog- 
matik,  B.  II.  S.  245—355.  Neander,  B.  I.  Abth.  II.  a  70--9& 
Flatt's  Magazine,  B.  I.  S.  i— 67,  Ueber  die  Moglichkeit  der  Sdn* 
den-Vergebung.—- Tr.] 
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^  1 15.  Cf  the  active  obedience  of  Christ, 

f .  What  ifl  mMDt  by  aetiv§  aihtditw ;  and  a  blitory  of  tbit  doetrina. 

Cbrisl's  cheerful  discbarge  of  the  commissioo  given  him  bj  God, 
is  osUed,  his  obedience  (vnanofi) ;  aecording  to  the  example  of  the 
Bible,  e.g.  Phil.  3:  9.  Rom.  5:  10.  Morns,  p.  161,  §7.  Moras 
josdjr  defines  the  obedience  of  Christ  to  be,  peraeHo  eonm,  fuaoptr^ 
agere  eUbmt,  ei  inperagendo  summa  virtus.  Christ  exhibited  this 
obedieiiee  in  two  ways :  viz.  (a)  by  acting  (agemiio),  i.  e.  by  keeping 
and  obserring  the  divine  laws ;  (b)  by  sufering  (  paOcndo),  i.  e.  by 
cheerfqUy  ondertaking  and  enduring  suffering  for  the  good  of  men, 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  determination.  Cf.  §  98,  III.  and 
^  95,  ed  fiaem.  The  former  way  is  called,  obedientia  mcHva  (not 
active  mtb»  senaeof  &iiijf,  which  would  be  aeiuesa,  bat  in  the 
sense  of  ocltf^,  Germ,  ihuemder);  the  latter,  obeduutia  passiva. 
These  two  ways  may  be  thus  diatinguished  in  absiracto.  But  they 
en|^  not  to  hare  been  separated  from  each  other.  Christ's  active 
ebsdieace  Is  not  properly  diflferent  from  his  passive  obedience.  His 
ebedimiee  is  osm  sad  the  same  in  all  eases.  Sufferings  in  itself  eon* 
aidoffed,  SD  frr  as  it  consists  in  unpleasant  sensations,  is  not  ohedi* 
enca.  A  penon  may  suffer  and  not  be  obedient,  but  impatient/ 
disobedieat  and  refractory.  But  for  one  to  suffer  obediently,  or  to 
thow  obedienoi  in  suffering,  this  is  an  acting,  a  fulfillment  of  duty, 
or  that  irirUM  which  is  called  patience ; — one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  diffioolt  of  virtues !  But  how  can  a  virtue,  which  consists  sa* 
tirely  in  acting,  be  called  passive  ?  In  truth  then,  the  obedience 
ef  Christ  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  consisting  always  in  acting. 
It  is  thai  virtue  by  which  Christ  fulfilled  not  only  the  moral  laws  of 
God,  hnt  also  the  positive  divine  commands  which  were  laid  upon 
him,  lo  SHfbr,  to  die,  etc  Obedience  is  never  wholly  passive,  and 
what  is  sinqply  passive  is  not  obedience.  But  a  person  shows  obe- 
dience by  Acting  in  suffering. 

Theologians  commonly  hold,  that  the  active  obedience  of  Christ 
Wts  as  mnch  a  part  of  his  Atonement  or  satisfaction,  as  his  passive 
This  opinion  might  be  more  clearly  and  definitely  ex- 
as  foUows :  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  has  made,  consists 
kolli  JD  bis  endoring  the  punishments, incurred  by  men,  and  in  hie 
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yielding  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  laws.    This  is  what  is 
meant  by  theologians.     This  opinion  is  derived  from  the  two-fold 
obligation  of  men,  {a)  to  keep  the  divine  laws,  and  (6)  when  they 
have  failed,  to  suffer  punishment  for  their  sin.     In  this  way  the  sti- 
isfiiction  of  Christ  came  to  he  considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts, 
active  and  passive.    This  view  was  then  connected  with  the  theory 
of  Anselmus,  respecting  the  removal  of  the  guilt  andpeftolfjrof  sin. 
The  suffering  of  Christ  removes  the  penalty ,  and  his  active  obedi- 
ence, the  guilt  of  sin ;  and  the  perfect  righteoumess  of  Christ  or  his 
fulfillment  of  the  Law,  is  imputed  to  us,  in  the  same  way,  as  if 
we  ourselves  had  fulfilled  the  Law,  and  thus  our  defective  obedieiice 
is  made  good.     Respecting  this  doctrine  de  remissiam  eaipm  et 
poena f  vid.  ^  109,  XL  2.    This  is  in  brief  the  common  theory,  which 
will  be  more  particularly  examined,  No.  II. 

We  subjoin  a  brief  history  of  this  doctrine.  Gk)od  materials  for 
this  history  may  be  found  in  Waich's  Inaugural  disputation,  De 
obedientia  Christi  activa,  Gottingen,  1754,  4to. 

Passages  are  found  even  among  the  ancient  fathers,  which  teach 
that  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  law  by  Christ  is  to  be  coosidered 
as  if  done  by  us  ;  vid.  the  passages  cited  by  Walch.  Blany  of  these 
passages,  however,  appear  very  doubtful  and  indefinite,  and  this 
doctrine  was  by  no  means  universally  established  in  the  early 
Church.  Eren  Anselmus,  who  built  up  such  aa  artificial  system, 
did  not  make  this  application  of  the  two-fold  obedience  of  Christ 
This,  however,  was  the  tendency  of  his  theory,  especially  of  the 
doctrine,  de  remissione  culpm  et  poena.  But  afler  his  time,  this  ex- 
planation of  the  satisfiiction  made  by  Christ  by  means  of  Jiis  two-fold 
obedience  was  adopted  by  several  schoolmen,  who  now  looked  up 
texts  for  its  support  But  it  was  never  very  generally  adopted  by 
theologians  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  the  Protestant  Church,  oa 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  almost  universally  taught  by  our  Theologi- 
ans since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  introduced  into  the  ^*  Form 
of  Concord"  (Morus,  p.  169,  n.  5) ;  which  however  never  received 
an  universal  symbolical  authority  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  This 
explanation  is  not  found  in  the  other  symbols.  One  reason,  pe^ 
haps,  of  the  reception  of  this  explanation  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
is  the  supposition  that  the  theory  de  obedientia  activa  could  be  nsid 
lo  advantage  against  the  Catholic  tenet  of  the  value  of  one's  c^tk 
good  works.    Another  reason  is,  that  the  imputation  of  the  active 
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obedience  of  Christ  was  denied  by  the  Socinians  and  Annioians. 
Por  these  reasons,  most  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reibnned  theologians 
iccoanted  this  doctrine  essential  to  sound  orthodoxy.  Bot  doubt- 
ing whether  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  constitutes  a  part  of  his 
latisiaction,  has  no  influence  upon  the  plan  of  salvation  through 
repentance,  faith  and  godliness.  Baumgarten  and  Er»esli  hare, 
therefore,  justly  enumerated  this  dispute  among  those  of  secondary 
iflsportaoce.  And,  in  &ct,  the  difference  among  tbedogiaQS  upon 
this  subject  has  oilen  been  more  apparent  than  real.  There  were, 
indeed,  some  Protestant  theologians,  even  in  the  formeroentnry,  who 
ieoied  the  desert  of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  £.  g.  the  Lutheran 
theologian  Karg,  or  Parsimonius ;  also  the  Reformed  theologian,  John 
Piscator,  who  had  many  followers ;  more  lately  Jo.  la  Placette,  and 
others.  The  same  was  done  by  many  of  the  English  theologians, 
who  in  general  adopted  the  Arminian  views.  But  from  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  opinion 
was  by  far  the  most  prevalent  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  that  the  ac- 
if  e  obedience  of  Christ  is  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction  or  vicarious. 
rbis  opinion  is  defended  even  by  Walch  in  the  place  just  referred  to. 
But  since  the  time  of  Tollner  the  subject  has  been  presented 
in  a  different  light.  He  published  a  work  entitled,  "  Der  thitige 
Gehorsam  Christi,''  Breslau,  1766,  8vo.  In  this  he  denied,  that  the 
active  obedience  of  Christ  is  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction.  Upon 
this  a  violent  controversy  commenced.  Schubert,  Wichmann  and 
others  wrote  against  him,  and  he,  in  reply,  published  his  "  Zu$Six$" 
Berlin,  1770.  The  best  Critique  of  this  matter  is  that  of  Emesti, 
TheoL  Bibl.  B.  IX.  S.  914,  f.  For  the  History  of  the  whole  contro> 
lersy,  vid.  Walch,  Neueste  Religionsgeschichte,  Th.  III.  8.311, 
C  The  subject  is  considered,  also,  in  Eberhard,  Apologie  des  Soc- 
rates, Th.  II.  S.  310,  f.  Of  late  years,  a  great  number  of  Protestant 
thecJogians  have  declared  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  active  obedience  of  Christ  is  properly  no  part  of  his  satisfaction, 
which  is  the  effect  solely  of  his  passive  obedience.  Among  these 
are  Zacharia,  Griesbach,  Doderlein. 

II.  The  worth  and  lUM  of  the  active  obodimeo  orChrlti. 

That  Christ  did  render  this  perfect  obedience  is  dear,  both 
Irom  the  fact  of  his  being  sinksi  (^  93,  III.),  and  from  the  express 
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deolaratioDsoftheBible,  Matt5:l7.  John  4:  34.  8:39.  Phil.  2: 
a  Cf.  likewise  the  text  Ps.  40:  7,  cited  bj  Paul,  Heb.  10:  5. 
This  perfect  obedience  is  usefal  to  us  in  the  following  respects. 

( 1 )  This  obedience  of  Christ  stands  in  the  most  close  and  inti- 
mate connexion  with  his  whole  work  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
His  suffBriaga  and  death  could  not  possibly  have  the  worth  and  the 
salutary  consequences  ascribed  to  theip  in  the  Scriptures,  if  Christ 
bad  endured  them  otherwise  than  as  innocent  and  perfectly  bdy. 
His  innoeeiue  and  perfect  virtue  are  therefore  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Apostles,  when  they  speak  of  the  worth  of  his  sufferings  and 
death,  Heb.  9:  14.  1  Pet.  1:  19.  3:  18.  In  Heb.  7:  27,  Paul  shows 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  so  infinitely  superior  to  all  Jewish  sac- 
rifices, because  Christ  was  sinless,  and  was  not  compelled,  like  the 
Jewish  Priests,  first  to  purify  himself  by  offering  sacrifice  for  his  own 
tins. 

(2)  Christ's  obedience  to  the  di? ine  laws  is  useful  and  instniC' 
tife  to  us,  in  furnishing  us  with  a  perfect  example  of  holiness  and 
spotless  virtue.  Christ  explained  the  divine  hiws  not  merely  by  in- 
struction, but  by  action.  His  whole  conduct  was  a  living  reoon- 
mendation  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  morality,  and  powerfully 
plead  in  behalf  of  virtue.  To  this  the  New  Testament  freqoentfy 
alludes,  1  John  3:  3.  1  Pet.  2:  21.  Heb.  12:  2. 

(S)  But  besides  this,  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  taken  by 
itself,  is  considered  by  many  a  separate  part  of  his  satisfketion,  as 
well  as  his  passive  obedience ;  vid.  No.  I.  They  suppose  it  to  be 
vicari§us,  in  itself  considered  ;  or  that  it  will  be  imputed  to  us;  i.e. 
that  merely  on  account  of  the  perfect  obedience  yielded  by  Christ 
to  the  divine  law,  we  shall  be  regarded  and  treated  by  Ood,  as  if  we 
ourselves  had  perfectly  obeyed.  Accordingly  they  suppose  that 
Christ,  in  our  stead,  has  supplied,  or  made  good,  our  imperfect  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  law.  To  this  view  there  are  the  foltowiog  ob- 
jections! viz. 

(«)  Christ  never  spoke  of  an  imputation  of  his  obedience  and 
virtue,  as  he  frequently  did  of  his  sufferings  and  death.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Apostles.  Christ  frequently  speaks  in  general  of  his 
doing  the  will  of  his  Father  for  the  good  of  men,  and  teaches  that 
this  obedience  will  be  for  the  good  of  those  who  believe  on  him. 
He  does  so  very  frequently  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  in.  iv.  vi.  xm, 
sq.  XVII.    But  here  he  refers  to  his  whole  obedience  both  in  acliog^ 
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and  sofferiDg,  and  does  not  Mpante  one  from  the  other.  Indeed, 
there  are  passages  where  the  apoetles  must  necessariiy  have  spoken 
of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  as  vicarious,  if  they  had  held  any 
such  doctrine.  £.  g.  Rom.  vii.  viii.,  where  Paul  laments  the  weakness 
and  imperfection  of  human  nature,  by  which  man  is  nnaUe,  even 
with  the  best  intentions,  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  difinnoommands. 
In  this  connexion,  nothing  would  have  been  more  comoling  than 
the  mention  of  the  yicarious  obedience  of  Christ,  by  which  our  in^ 
perfect  obedience  is  made  good.  But  nothing  of  all  this  I  For  the 
eoosolation  of  the  pious,  he  mentions  only  the  death,  ruurrttHamj 
and  intercession  of  Christ,  Rom.  8:  33,  84. 
'  The  active  obedience  of  Christ,  however,  is  not  exduded.  In 
Rom.  5:  19,  the  Apostle  makes  mention  of  it  In  this  passage, 
which  is  cited  as  one  of  the  most  important  prootoxts,  we  read, 
"  As  through  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  many  became  sinners ;  so 
tkfoagh  the  obedience  of  Christ,  many  are  made  righteous,"  or  are 
pardoned.  In  v.  18,  the  nttgantwfia  *Adifi  and  dinalotfia  Xg$atov 
are  contrasted.  Now  according  to  the  uniform  scriptural  usage, 
this  obedience  of  Christ  does  not  refer  simply  and  exclusively  to 
his  active  obedience ;  but  principally  to  his  obedience  to  the  divine 
command  to  suffer  and  die  for  us,  Phil.  2:  8.  Heb.  5:  8,  9.  Bnt  im 
the  passage  cited,  the  Apostle  clearly  comprises  under  the  word 
ihtauaii,  the  whole  obedience  of  Christ,  and  teaches  that  this,  espe- 
cially as  shown  in  suffering  for  us,  is  for  our  good.  Cf.  Rom.  10: 
4.  On  the  whole,  then,  our  position,  that  the  perfect  obedience  of 
Christ  to  the  divine  commands,  separately  considered  (i.  e.  discoiH 
nected  from  his  death),  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  roeritori- 
ous,  is  confirmed.  The  Scriptures  declare,  that  the  whole  obedi> 
ence  of  Christ,  exhibited  both  in  acting  and  suffering,  is  for  oar 
good.  But  they  never  divide  this  obedience,  as  theologians  have 
fireqaently  done.  The  whole  obedience  of  Christ  is  useful  to  us, 
principally  on  account  of  his  obedience  shown  in  suffering. 

(6)  The  perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  it  is  asserted,  must  needs 
be  imputed  to  us,  in  order  to  make  good  our  defective  obedience  to 
the  law,  since  the  justice  of  God  demands  perfect  obedience.  But 
to  this  it  may  bo  answered,  (a)  That  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  tMs 
is  necessary.  For  our  imperfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is 
either  guiltless  on  our  part,  in  which  ease  there  is  no  impotalion  of 
guih,  and  consequently   no  reason   why  another's  righteousness 
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shoald  be  imputed  to  as ;  or,  it  is  guilty  and  deserying  of  panirii- 
ment     Bat  this  panishment  is  already  removed  by  the  safferings 
and  death  (the  passive  obedience)  of  Christ.     Bat  that  the  guilt,  as 
well  as  punishment  of  sin,  is  and  must  be  removed  by  Christ,  can- 
not be  proved  ;  vid.  §  109,  II.  2.     {ft)  It  is  inconsistent  with  many 
other  principles  and  declarations  of  the  Bible ;  e.  g.  with  the  princi- 
ple that  man  will  be  rewarded  or  punished,  xata  xa  Igyu  avvov, 
Rom.  2:  6.     Here  the  imputation  of  the  merit  of  another's  works  is 
entirely  excluded.     The  ancient  prophets,  and  all  the  teachers  of 
the  New  Testament,  from  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  contended 
strenuously  affalnst  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  respecting  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  vicarious  righteousness  of  Abraham  ;  vid.  ^  106, 1.  3. 
We  should  not  therefore  expect  such  a  doctrine  as  this  from  them. 
But  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  the  whole  obedience  of 
Christ,  is  fully  secured  against  perversion,  by  the  frequent  incolca- 
tion  of  diligence  in  holiness ;  vid.  §  1 14,  ad  fin.  It  has  as  little  resem- 
blance to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  the  good  works  of 
Abraham,  as  it  has  to  that  of  the  Romish  Church,  respecting  the 
desert  of  the  good  works  of  the  saints. 

(c)  Many  questionable  conclusions  may  be  deduced  from  this 
doctrine,  which  would  indeed  be  rejected  by  its  advocates,  but 
which  cannot  be  easily  avoided. 

(o)  We  might  conclude  from  the  doctrine,  that  the  obedience  of 
Christ  is  imputed  to  us,  and  that  on  account  of  it  we  are  rewarded 
by  God,  that  the  long  continued  and  high  virtue  of  a  confirmed 
Christian,  is  of  no  greater  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  will  receive 
no  greater  reward,  than  the  imperfect  virtue  of  a  beginner.  For 
the  deficiences  of  the  latter  in  personal  holiness,  will,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  be  made  up  by  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  im- 
puted to  him,  i.  e.  considered  as  his  own  obedience.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  both  of  reason  and  revelation. 

(/?)  However  much  this  doctrine  may  be  guarded  against  per- 
version, by  saying  that  the  personal  virtue  of  the  Christian  is  not 
excluded  or  dispensed  with,  it  must  doubtless  weaken  the  motive  to 
holiness  of  life,  and  thus  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  morality. 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  Christianity  to  point  out  so  many  means  of 
holiness,  in  order  that  we  might  attain  perfect  happiness,  if  in  this 
way  it  could  be  at  once  attained,  with  so  little  difficulty  and  labor  ! 
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Note.  It  may  help  to  settle  the  controTeray  on  this  subject  to  consider,  that 
bas  originated  solely  in  mistake.  Two  things  have  been  separated,  which 
▼er  can  be  put  asunder,  and  which  never  are  in  the  Bible,  but  on  the  con- 
iry  are  always  connected.  All  that  Christ  did  and  suffered  for  our  good,  re- 
ives its  peculiar  worth  from  the  fact,  that  he  did  it  from  obedience  to  the  di- 
le  will.  This  is  the  virtue  or  obedience  of  Christ.  If  we  would  partake  of 
B  salutary  consequences  of  his  sufferings,  we  must,  under  divine  guidance 
d  assistance,  follow  his  example.  This  is  an  indispensable  condition.  The 
o  things  are  always  connected  in  the  Bible,  aud  should  be  in  our  instruc- 
ins ;  and  then  this  doctrine  cannot  be  abused.  The  remarks  made  by  Moms, 
.  170, 171,  are  directed  to  this  point. 

The  Bible  indeed  justi6es  us  in  saying,  (1)  that  ewery  thing  which  Christ 
Cfvsljf  petfarmed  during  his  whole  life,  in  obedience  to  God,  is  salutary  to  us, 
IS  done  on  our  account,  and  for  our  good.  But  (2)  we  therefore  truly  affirm, 
U  our  leAo/e  happiness  {porrrj^ia)  is  the  fruit  in  a  special  manner  of  his  ohedi- 
eetotke  divine  command,  both  in  his  suffering  and  in  all  the  actions  of  his  1^$. 
ad  he  ilot  shown  this  obedience,  we  should  not  have  attained  to  this  hiq^pl* 
ML  Bothe  Scriptures  everywhere  teach.  The  obedience  of  Chrbt  in  wai' 
ring  is,  therefore,  the  foundation,  and  imparts  to  us  the  assurance  that  all 
s  other  obedience,  in  respect  to  all  the  divine  commands,  will  be  for  our 
nefit,  John  6:  51.  3:  14—16.  12:  24.  1  John  4:  9.  1  Thess.  5:  9,  sq.    No  inju- 

to  morals  need  be  apprehended,  if  the  Scripture  doctrine  is  followed,  and 
ings  which  belong  together  are  not  separated ;  vid.  §  114,  ad  finem. 


PART  SECOND  OF  CHAP.  IV. 


ON  RBDEMPTION  FROM  THE  POWER  OR  DOMINION  OF  SIN. 


^116.  Of  the  importance  of  this  doctrine;  its  conformUjf,  with 
Scripture ;  and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  freed  frtm  si* 
through  Christ, 

I.  Importance  ofthu  doctrint. 

In  treating  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  writers  have  cominonly 
considered  only  the  first  part, — the  atonement  or  freedom  frmn  the 
punishment  of  sin.  But  deliverance  from  sin,  belongs  as  really  to  the 
redemption  of  Christ,  as  deliverance  from  punishment,  which  indeed 
Ernesti  and  others  have  before  remarked.  By  the  death  of  Christ, 
we  are  indeed,  as  the  Scriptures  teach,  delivered  from  the  panisb- 
ment  of  sin.  But  since  the  disposition  to  sin  is  so  strong  and  uni- 
versal among  men,  and  this  is  the  whole  cause  of  their  degeneracy 
and  unhappiness ;  some  means  must  needs  be  pointed  oat,  in  the 
proper  use  of  which  they  nay,  under  divine  a^istance,  OTeroone 
this  bias  and  propensity  to  sin,  and  may  attain  to  true  holiness  and 
the  practice  of  virtue,  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  Christ  had 
not  shown  us  such  means,  his  work  of  redemption  would  have  been 
incomplete,  and  his  atonement  in  vain.  For  we  can  participate  in 
the  blessings  of  redemption,  even  after  we  have  obtained  forgiveness, 
only  by  avoiding  sin  and  living  righteously.  And  had  not  Christ 
furnished  us  with  means  to  do  this,  his  atonement  would  be  of  no 
avail. 

The  reason  why  this  has  not  been  commonly  considered  in  the 
systems  of  Theology,  as  making  apart  of  the  Work  of  Redemption, 
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k,  thai  the  SoeiDians  hftve  regarded  it  as  oonstitiitiiig  the  whole  of 
thk  vorky  exdosife  of  the  aionemMt  rf(^iri$t  hf  Ms  tmfervsgt  umd 
deaik.  Evangelical  writers,  therefore,  though  they  did  not  entirely 
omit  this  important  part  of  Christ's  work,  passed  it  hy  in  this  con^ 
nezion,  in  order  to  avoid  all  fellowship  with  such  an  opinion,  and . 
to  affiwd  no  appearance  of  diminishing  in  the  least  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atonement  or  satisfaction  of  Christ  Bat  in  conformity 
with  the  Bible,  eren  the  ancient  fathers  considered  both  of  these 
things  as  belonging  to  the  work  of  redemption.  E.  g.  Cyril  of  Al- 
exandria, Leo  the  Great,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  The  latter  says : 
"  Christ  became  man,  not  only  to  atone  for  us  by  his  sufferings  and 
death ;  but  also  to  instruct  os  and  to  give  us  an  examplei"  This  is 
the  full  Scriptural  idea  of  rnioXvrgmaig,  cf  §  106,  II.  Therefore 
redemjfiwn  {unoXvrQuatg)  comprises  the  two  following  parts :  ra. 
(1)  Driiverance  from  the  puHishmoii  of  sin  (UttOfio'c,  aionemdti^  ' 
nmraXXttYii) ;  (3)  flrom  the  power  and  damnian  of  sin.  The  tbidBi^^* 
er  18  eflbcled  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  is  confirmed  by  hb 
lemrrectioQ  and  intercession.  The  latter  is  effected  by  his  do^ 
frnif,  accompanied  by  diTine  power  (the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spiril),  and  by  bis  example. 

TIm  eonnexioD  of  these  two  parts,  as  we  learn  it  firom  Seriptaie 
and  ezperienefl,  is  this :  when  an  individual  is  assured  of  his  for* 
giveBBM  through  Christ,  he  is  filled  with  the  moot  sincere  love  and 
gratilBdi  to  God  and  to  Christ.  "  He  to  whom  much  is  forgiven, 
kivee  Bsaeb,"  Luke  7:  47.  These  feelmgs  render  him  disposed  and 
desirooe  to  obey  the  commands  of  God  and  Christ  This  obedi- 
eoee,  Sowing  from  love,  is  not  burdensome ;  but  easy  and  joyfol, 
1  John  6:  3,  sq.  The  actual  participation  in  the  benefits  of  this 
second  part  of  Christ's  Work,  belongs,  therefore,  in  all  its  extent, 
to  thoae  only  who  have  experienced  the  benefits  of  the  former  part 
A  Christian  teacher,  therefore,  proceeds  preposterously  and  contra- 
ry to  the  example  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when  he  exhibits  and 
inciiieaties  only  the  second  part,  either  passing  the  first  in  silence,  or 
exciting  doobts  with  regard  to  it,  or  casting  contempt  upon  it  Ho 
onght  to  connect  the  two  parts,  and  to  exhibit  them  clearly  and 
aeripfarany,  as  ihe  apostles  have  done.  The  method  of  the  apoe* 
ties  has  been  proved  the  best  by  experience.  Whenever  the  atone* 
■enl  of  Christ,  or  the  first  part  of  the  work  of  redemptk>n,  has  been 
emittad,  little  has  been  effected  by  preaching  morality,  and  holding 
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up  the  example  of  Jesus.     Men  may  be  taught  in  this  way  what 
they  should  be ;  but  are  lefl  ignorant  of  the  means  of  beooming  so. 

II.  Thb  doctrine  true  and  ■eriptaral. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  Christ  became  man,  nai  on- 
ly to  free  us  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  sin  itself.  Jesos 
himself  says  this,  John  8:  32,  36,  sq.  Cf.  John  vi.  The  writings 
of  the  apostles  contain  passages  of  the  same  import ;  e.  g.  Tit.  2: 
11 — 14.  Here  Paul  shows  Titus  what  he  ought  to  teach.  He  sajs 
(vs.  11,  12),  that  Christianity  makes  men  pious  and  virtuous,  and 
gives  them  ^e  most  cheerful  anticipations  of  the  future.  Now  (v. 
14),  he  mentions  the  redemption  of  Christ,  implying  (a)  that  be 
died  for  us  {tdwxiv  iavtov  vnig  iqficiv) ;  (b)  that  he  designed  to 
deliver  us  {Xvrgdatirat)  from  all  unrighteousness  {ano  nuanig  crro- 
ftlag),  and  make  us  the  friends  of  God,  and  ready  for  all  good  works 
(Christian  virtues).  Here  plainly  anoXvrgwoiS  implies  both  the 
particulars  above  mentioned.  So  1  Pet.  1:  18,  Christ  delivered  us 
{XvTQOvv)  ix  paralag  apaaTgoqfris,from  a  sinful,  keathemsk,  mcimu 
life.  Ephes.  2:  9,  10,  ''  We  are  uTtoHptiS  ip  Xgtattf  hi  i^jfW 
aya'&oig"  i.  e.  renewed,  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  we  ctn  act 
virtuously.  Gal.  1:4, '' Christ  gave  himaelf  mgl  afiagt$mw  fiftw 
(to  deliver  us  from  sin),  and  to  rescue  us  from  our  former  ocmdition 
in  the  service  of  sin  (ontag  i^AtjTa$  ix  rot; — cucipoc  Troyq^t;)." 
The  two  things  are  connected  still  more  clearly,  1  Pet.  S:  24» 
"  Christ  suffered  on  the  cross  the  punishment  of  our  sins ;  we  ongbt 
therefore  to  die  to  sin,  and  live  entirely  for  holiness.  For  to  bis 
sufferings  are  we  indebted  for  all  our  blessedness  (this  twofM 
good):  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 

In  order  deeply  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  close  connexioB 
and  the  practical  use  of  both  of  these  parts,  the  apostles  frequentij 
transfer  the  terms  relating  to  the  death  of  Christ,  to  the  hhhsI  iiB- 
provement  or  holiness  of  men,  effected  by  him.  £.  g.  We  ought  to 
die  spiritually  to  sin,  as  he  died  for  it  bodily  ;  to  rise^  etc.  Vid.  tbe 
texts  already  cited ;  also  Rom.  6:  4.  8:  10,  etc. 

More  important  still  are  the  passages  which  teach  that  Christ  de- 
livered us  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  Satan ,  as  Ephes.  3:S; 
that  he  has  destroyed  tlie  power  of  the  Devil,  etc.,  John  12:  31,  ff^ 
This  phraseology  is  best  explained  by  the  passage,  1  Joihn  3:  8,  o 
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nOMitp  dfia^Iav  ix  diafioXov  iaiiv  (diaboli  filius,  or  diabolo  smilxs^ 
V.  12.  John  8:  44) ;  for  he  sinned  of  old  (in  apx^s)-  Again, 
Eig  tovto  iqiupfQci^tj  6  vlog  ^iov^  'iva  Ai/oij  igyu  diafioXov.  The 
latter  clause,  egya  diafiokov,  is  clearly  synonymous  with  dfiagHtu. 
Sins  are  thus  described,  because  the  devil  is  regarded  as  the  author 
of  them,  and  because  by  committing  sin,  we  resemble  him,  and  are 
histraments  in  his  hand  ;  as  on  the  contrary,  tgya  0iov  are  virim- 
mts  and  pious  actions, — such  as  flow  from  likeness  to  God,  or  love 
to  him. 

III.  Hm  maaiMr  in  which  Chritt  dtliTtn  u  from  tin. 

If  we  would  obtain  definite  conceptions  upon  this  subject,  we 
must  come  down  to  the  simplest  possible  ideas,  and  avoid  the  vagoe^ 
and  obscure  expressions,  with  which  mystics  are  wont  to  darken 
their  own  views.  In  representing  the  matter  briefly,  writers  are 
oAen  content  with  saying,  that  new  power  and  abiHiy  to  do  good  is 
affixded  us  by  Christ.  This  representation  accords  perfectly  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  promise  of  Christ,  and  with  Christian 
eiperience.  From  this  language,  however,  we  are  not  to  under- 
ataody  that  any  miraculous  assistance  is  furnished  by  Christ  This 
power  is  usually  afforded  in  a  natural  manner,  and  the  Scriptures 
themselves  clearly  point  out  the  means  by  which  it  is  obtained. 
That  Christ  frequently  and  distinctly  promised  his  aid  and  support. 
Mi  all  times,  to  all  his  followers,  if  they,  on  their  part,  performed  the 
requisite  conditions,  is  made  certain  from  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  28: 
20.  The  term  divufiig  Xghtnov  occurs  frequently  in  John  and  in 
the  Epistles ;  vid.  John  15:  1,  sq.  2  Cor.  12:  9.  2  Pet.  1:  3,  4. 

This  assistance  of  God  and  Christ  which  is  promised  to  Christ- 
iaos  in  connexion  with  their  use  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  does  not 
ad  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  powers  and  constitution  of  hu-  ' 
man  nature,  but  wholly  in  accordance  with  them.  According  to  the 
wise  constitution  of  our  nature,  all  our  actions  are  principally  de- 
pendant upon  the  fixed  determination  of  the  wtU,  which  is  again 
dependant  upon  the  strength  and  clearness  of  the  motives  present  to 
the  understanding.  Now  we  are  fi-equently  hindered  by  external 
circumstances  which  are  beyond  our  controul,  from  the  practice  of 
virtue.  In  this  case,  we  are  without  guilt,  and  the  omission  cannot 
be  imputed  to  us.     (Here,  however,  we  are  liable  to  deceptipn  by 
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thinking  we  are  without  fault,  when  this  is  not  true.)  But  often, 
the  fault  is  in  ourselves.  We  allow  sense  to  rule  our  reason.  We 
refuse  properly  to  consider  the  motives  placed  before  us,  or  we  neg- 
lect opportunity  of  instructing  ourselves  respecting  doty ;  or  are 
chargeable,  perhaps,  with  both  of  these  faults.  If  now  in  this  case, 
we  disobey  the  law  of  God,  we  are  apt  to  bemoan  our  weakness  and 
want  of  power  for  doing  good.  Such  faults  and  weakness  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  will,  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  miraculous  power 
afforded  by  Christ.  And  the  virtue  which  should  be  effected  by 
such  a  miraculous  power,  would  cease  to  be  a  personal  virtue  of  the 
one  in  whom  it  was  wrought,  and  consequently  could  not  be  im- 
puted to  him.  There  is  no  other  way,  but  for  man  to  learn  the  mo- 
tives to  piety  and  the  avoiding  of  sin  which  are  presented  in  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  to  form  the  fixed  resolve,  that,  under  divine 
guidance  and  assistance,  he  will  govern  his  own  will  by  what  be 
knows  to  be  the  will  of  God  and  Christ.  Only  then,  when  he  has 
done  every  thing  on  his  part,  can  he  count  upon  the  divine  assisl- 
ance.  Until  man  has  done  his  part,  he  is  incapable  of  that  assisl- 
ance  which  God  and  Christ  have  promised  to  afford.  If  we  are 
wanting  in  this  thankful  love  to  God  and  Christ,  which  has  been  be- 
fore insisted  upon,  we  must  also  be  wanting  in  the  dispoeitioD 
either  to  learn  or  obey  his  will ;  and  in  this  condition,  we.  are  of 
course  disqualified  for  his  assistance. 

These  remarks  lead  directly  to  the  answer  of  the  qaestkw, 
How  are  we  delivered  by  Christ  from  the  power  and  dominion  of 
sin.     When  we  derive  the  motives  for  obedience  to  the  divine  pre- 
c-epts  from  the  instructions  and  example  of  Christ,  and  suffer  these 
to  control  our  affections,  and  when  we  do  this  from  grateful  love  to 
God  and  to  Christ ;  we  then  fulfil  the  conditions,  which  are  esseotial 
on  our  part,  in  order  that  we  may  rely  upon  this  promised  guidaace 
and  assistance.     We  shall  show  in  the  following  section,  what  19 
taught  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  instruction  andei- 
ample  of  Christ,  in  overcoming  the  power  of  sin.     By  the  tii5frs^ 
Hon  of  Christ  we  obtain  exact  and  distinct  information  respectiof 
the  nature  of  sin  and  its  consequences,  etc.     His  instruction  tod 
example  show  the  means  and  motives  for  avoiding  sin,  and  leading 
upright  and  pious  lives  {dixalotg  nal  ivoffitSgy 
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§  1 17.  Of  the  deliverance  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  for 
which  we  are  indebted,  under  divine  assistance,  to  the  instruction 
and  example  of  Christ. 

L  Beriptnral  doetrine  reipecting  the  tflfeaey  of  Cbrift*i  imtructioiit  in  fnbdoiog  tin. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  Christ  informs  us  distinctly  what  are  the 
reqaisitions  of  the  divine  law,  and  how  we  should  order  our  life  in 
conformity  with  them ;  it  teaches  us  to  notice  every  deviation  from 
this  law,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of  disobedience  ;  and  it 
gives  these  instructions  in  a  manner  which  is  plain  and  intelligible 
to  every  mind.  This  comprehensive  and  complete  instruction  as  to 
the  whole  extent  of  Christian  duty,  gives  the  Christian  doctrine  a 
great  advantage  above  other  moral  codes,  in  which  only  the  more 
fiolent  outbreakings  of  sin  are  at  all  noticed.  The  apostles  everj 
where  exhibit,  with  great  earnestness,  this  advantage  of  the  Christ- 
ian doctrine,  and  Christ  himself  declares  it  to  have  been  one  great 
object  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  to  give  this  instruction.  Ac- 
cordingly, Matt.  5:  21,  sq.  he  gives  examples  of  this  more  complete 
instructioo  about  the  duties  of  man,  as  drawn  from  the  divine  com- 
mands. 

Those  religious  teachers,  therefore,  mistake  very  much,   who 
make  the  doctrines  of  faith  the  only  subjects  of  discourse,  entirely 
omitting  Christian  ethics,  and  perhaps  speaking  contemptuously  of 
them.     These  moral  instructions  constitute  a  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  Christian  System.     Even  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  done  justice  to  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel.     But  our  own  age  does  not  need  to  be  warned  so  much 
against  this  fault,  as  against  the  opposite  one  of  inculcating  the  mere 
morality  of  the  Bible,  and  of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  evangelical 
^doctrines.     The  teachers  of  religion  should  connect  the  two  togeth- 
er, aa  the  sacred  writers  do,  and  should  draw  the  motives  to  holi- 
ness, virtue  and  moral  purity  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  vid.  ^  116,  I.  ad  finem.     It  was  not  the  manner  of  Christ, 
to  teach   the  duties  without  the  doctrines  of  religion.     Neither 
he  nor  his  apostles  separated  the  one  from  the  other.     The  Goa- 
pel  contaiiis  both.     The  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  and  the  oth- 
er great  doctrines   of  faith,   afford  a  powerful   support  to  moral 
'essons  ;    and   so  they   are  uniformly   employed   by   the   apostles. 
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This  method,  however  much  disregarded  at  present,  desenres  to  be 
seriously  recommended  to  every  teacher  of  religion,  who  is  desirous 
of  promoting  the  true  and  lasting  interest  of  his  hearers.  Christian 
ethics  teach  us  our  duty  ;  and  Christian  doctrines  open  the  imatts 
from  which  we  must  draw  strength  to  perform  it  In  popnlir  dis- 
course, then,  instruction  in  morals  sliould  always  be  connected  with, 
and  derived  from  evangelical  doctrines. 

(2)  The  Christian  doctrine  gives  full  mstruction  respecting  the 
manner  of  suppressing  our  sinful  inclinations,  and  the  means  we  should 
use  to  overcome  temptation  to  sin,  to  weaken  the  power  of  sense,  and 
to  make  constant  advances  in  holiness.  Tit.  2:  11,  sq.  "  The  saluta- 
ry system  of  Christianity  is  designed  by  God  for  all  men.  It  teaches 
us  (ntiidi\)QvQOL)  to  renounce  all  irreligion  (daipfia)^  and  all  tbe 
sinful  passions  that  prevail  among  men  (xoafitxal  in&Ovfilui) ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  to  live  wisely,  piously,  and  virtuously  on  the  earth." 
9  Pet.  1:  3,  4,  sq.  This  passage  contains  the  following  troths.  ''God 
gives  us  power  to  lead  a  virtuous  life  {Coitj  xai  evaf'Piia),  and  shows 
us  the  means -of  doing  this,  by  the  knowledge  of  God"  (i.  e.  the  Chris- 
tian scheme,  whose  author  is  God).  V.  4,  **  By  this  knowledge  we 
attain  to  pious  and  .God-like  dispositions  {deiug  xo^yooyoJ  q^voing,  as 
children  resembling  our  Father),  and  distinguish  ourselves  from  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  who  live  in  immorality."  "  Thus  we  are 
placed  in  a  situation  to  practise  all  the  Christian  virtues  (vs.  5—7), 
and  are  not  apyol  ovdt  axa^noP*  (i.  e.  are  always  empk>yed  in  worb 
of  virtue,  and  disposed  to  whatever  is  good). 

Christianity  therefore  justly  requires  of  its  friends,  to  whom  it 
gives  such  perfect  instruction  as  to  the  observance  of  the  divine  pre- 
cepts, to  maintain  the  most  unsullied  purity  of  character.     John  is 
fully  justified  in  declaring  (1  John  2:  4),  that  he  is  a  liar,  who  profes- 
ses to  be  a  friend  and  follower  of  Christ,  and  does  not  keep  his  ooo- 
mandments.     The  same  writer  justly  remarks,  that  the  Christian  who 
is  in  earnest  in  overcoming  his  sins,  and  who  acts  out  of  pure  love  to 
Qod  and  to  Christ,  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  fulfil  the  commands  of 
God,  ol  ipTokat  uvtou  fiagilui  ot*x  &ioh,  1  John  5:  3,  coll.  Matt 
11:  30.    He  therefore  assures  us,  in  entire  conformity  with  expsR' 
ence,  that  a  true  Christian,  by  his  obedience  to  Christian  rules,  aod 
by  constant  exercise,  can  advance  so  far,  that  virtue  will  beoonie  b* 
eonfirmed  habit,  and  the  preponderating  disposition  to  sin  will  become 
subordinate,  ov  difvoLrai  afiaQTavtif,  1  John  3:  8,  9. 
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Note.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  were  accustomed  to  connect  the  history 
of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  humiliation  and  exaltation,  with  bis  doc- 
trine. From  this  history  they  deduce  some  of  the  advantages  which  we  en- 
joy as  Christians,  and  also  some  of  our  duties  and  the  motives  to  the  diecbarge 
of  them ;  or  they  refer  to  this  history  in  inculcating  these  duties,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  impressive.  Thus  they  frequently  ascribe  to  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ  a  power  to  subdue  sin,  and  to  excite  pious  affections.  An 
example  of  this  is  Heb.  9:  14,  sq.,  <*  If  even  the  blood  of  beasts  took  away  exter* 
na]  impurity,  and  rendered  tJiose  who  were  expiated  externally  clean,  according 
to  the  Law  of  Moses ;  how  much  more  must  the  blood  of  Christ  pariiy  ns 
from  sin*'  (dead  works),  i.  e.  render  us  holy  ;  **  that  we  may  be  placed  in  a  mU 
iMtioD  to  worship  God  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  him."  Still  more  clear  i» 
the  passage  2  Cor.  5: 15,  *'  He  died  for  all,  that  they  should  not  live  according 
to  their  own  choice  (iairr^f)^  but  according  to  the  will  and  commands  of  Christ, 
who  died  for  them."  The  love  of  Christ  in  offering  up  himself  for  them, 
•honld  incite  them  to  grateful  love,  and  to  willing  obedience  to  bis  commands. 
1  Pet  1: 18, 19, ''  Christ  delivered  us  by  his  bUtody  from  an  idolatrous  and  ain- 
fni  eoorae  of  life."    There  are  many  more  passages  of  the  same  nature. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  texts  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  no  director  miraea- 
looi  physical  agency  is  here  ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ,  nor  any  power  de- 
rived  from  it  which  is  peculiar  and  distinct  from  the  influence  of  the  doctrine 
reepocting  Chriat.  The  influence  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  promoting  a  reform- 
ed and  holy  life,  takes  place  in  the  following  way.  The  consideration  of  the 
death  of  Christ  promotes,  (a)  Abhorrence  and  dread  of  sin,  and  regard  for  the 
divine  law,  while  we  see  so  severe  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  Christ.  In 
the  death  of  Christ,  then,  we  see  sin,  in  all  its  dreadful  consequences,  and 
the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the  divine  law.  (6)  Love,  gratitude,  obedience  to 
Ood  and  Christ,  and  zeal  in  obeying  his  commandments,  are  also  effects  of 
contemplating  Christ's  death.  Thus  2  Cor.  5:  15,  coll.  Gal.  2:  20.  I  John  5:  3. 
Rom.  8:  3,  4,  "  Because  Christ  was  punished  for  our  sins,  we  ought,  from  grat- 
itude, the  more  carefully  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the  law"  {Si9icUw^r6f*o»), 
Here,  then,  the  effect  is  produced  upon  our  affection$  through  our  understand' 
ing. 

The  apoatles  ascribe  a  similar  influence  in  promoting  reformation  and  ho- 
liness, to  the  rtsyrrection  of  Christ  and  his  exaltation  in  the  heavens,  2  Cor.  5- 
15.  Col.  3: 1.  Heb.  12:  2.  By  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  hie 
whole  doctrine  and  all  which  ho  did  for  us,  receive  new  importance  and  are 
rendered  clear  and  certain  ;  and  if  we  confide  in  him  and  obey  his  precepts, 
we  may  now  look  forward  with  cheerful  anticipations  to  a  reward  in  heaven. 
For  (1)  he  bas  gone  before  to  the  place  whither  we  shall  follow  him,  if  we  love 
him  and  seek  to  resemble  him,  John  14:  2,  3;  and  (2)  while  we  continue  upon 
the  earth,  he  still  cares  for  us,  and  is  active  in  promoting  our  welfare.  Christ 
himself  frequently  connects  these  two  things,  John  xv.  xvi.  xvii.  Vid.  §  112, 
II.  What  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting  piety  and  holiness  must  these 
considerations  exert  upon  the  heart  of  every  man,  who  cordially  belie vea  and 
embraces  them ! 
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IL  Influoooe  of  Christ^t  ozanple  in  aiding  the  praetiM  of  virtM. 

There  is  a  propensity  to  imitation  implanted  in  all  men.  Good 
and  evil  examples  often  exert  an  influence  upon  the  heart,  indescri- 
bably great  and  sometimes  almost  irresistible.  This  propensity,  as 
well  as  the  lo?e  of  distinction,  ought  therefore  to  be  turned  to  ac- 
coimi  in  education.  Good  examples  do  far  more  to  improve  and  en- 
noble the  character,  and  to  perfect  holiness,  than  mere  lessons  and 
roles.  Longum  et  difficile  iter  est  per  priBcepta,  says  Seneca,  breve 
ei  efficax  per  exempla.  Such  examples  act  more  sttpngly  and  direct- 
ly upon  the  senses,  and  excite  the  heart  to  virtue  and  every  thing  no- 
ble and  great 

The  example  of  Jesus  is  held  up  for  imitation  every  where  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  every  virtue.  It  is 
made  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  his  followers  to  conform  to  it,  in  all 
their  conduct  Vid.  1  John 2:  6.  3:  3.  I  Pet.  2:  11,  "He has  left  as 
example  (pattern,  vnoygafifAOv),  that  we  should  follow  his  steps."  But 
the  example  of  Christ  is  recommended  to  us  for  imitation,  not  only  in 
respect  to  his  general  integrity,  purity  of  morals,  and  entire  blame- 
lessness  (in  which  he  was  perfectly  exemplary,  and  the  only  one  in- 
deed, who  ever  was  so,  vid.  ^  93,  III] ;  but  also  in  respect  to  parHat' 
lar  virtues,  especially  those  which  are  more  high  and  difficult,  which 
require  a  great  struggle  and  effort,  such  as  patience,  trust  in  God, 
firmness  in  suffering,  the  practice  of  humility  and  self-denial.  Id 
these  respects,  Christ  himself  commends  his  example  to  the  imitation 
of  his  followers  ;  vid.  1  Pet.  2:  21—23.  Phil.  2:  5,  sq.  We  have  still 
farther  encouragement  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jesus,  by  the  re- 
ward bestowed  upon  him,  the  man  Jesus,  in  consequence  of  his  pietj 
and  virtue,  which  we  also  may  expect  to  receive,  so  far  as  we  are  ca- 
pable of  it,  if  we  follow  him  ;  vid.  Phil,  uhi  supra,  and  Heb.  12:  2,  3. 

It  is  an  excellent  rule  which  is  given  by  some  of  the  ancient  Greek 
philosophers,  that  in  our  whole  life  and  in  all  our  actions,  we  should 
have  the  example  of  some  great,  wise,  and  virtuous  man  in  view,  and 
that  we  should  imagine  him  to  be  the  witness  and  overseer  {custos  d 
petdagogus)  of  all  our  conduct.  They  advised,  that  we  should  do 
every  thing  under  the  notice,  as  it  were,  of  such  an  inspector,  and  in- 
quire at  every  step,  what  he  would  do  or  recommend  in  this  case  ;— 
would  he  approve  or  disapprove  ?  Could  I  do  or  say  this  thing,  if  he 
were  present,  without  blushing?  etc.     Epictetus  (Enchir.  c.  51)  re- 
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commends  Socrates  and  Zeno  for  models;  Seneca  (£p.  11.  Extra.), 
Cato  and  Lelias.  Christians  can  select  no  greater  and  more  per- 
fect man,  to  be  the  witness  of  their  conduct  and  guide  of  their  roorab, 
than  Jesus.  And  we  know  too,  that  we  may  not  only  imagine  him 
to  be  the  witness  and  judge  of  our  conduct,  but  that  he  actually  is  so. 
He  knows  all  our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  will  be  the  sole  Judge  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.  So  we  are  taught  by  Christ  himself  in  his 
discourses  recorded  in  John,  and  by  all  the  Apostles.  Both  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  require  Christians,  to  do  every  thing  ip  6v6fAat$ 
Xgiaiov, 

The  passage  Heb.  12:  1,  2,  deserves  to  be  noticed  among  the 
many,  which  speak  of  imitating  the  example  of  Christ  Paul 
first  compares  the  firm  and  pious  sufferers  of  antiquity,  whose  exam- 
ple in  suffering  the  Christian  ought  to  imitate,  with  spectators  and 
witnesses,  who  look  upon  our  race  and  contest,  and  encourage  us  to 
perseverance.  Among  these  witnesses  is  Jesus,  who  far  surpasses 
the  rest,  who  is  the  best  example  of  confidence  in  Qod,  and  of  every 
virtue ;  and  who  constantly  observes  us,  and  will  finaUy  reward  us, 
if  we  follow  him. 

But  those  only  who  possess  the  character  described,  ^  116, 1,  ad 
fnem^  are  properly  capable  of  imitating  this  example  of  Jesus.  Men 
who  have  not  felt  the  consciousness  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  and 
have  not  been  renewed  in  the  temper  of  their  mind,  have  no  taste  or 
capacity  for  this  imitation  of  Christ.  Nor  can  we  properly  require  of 
them,  what  they,  in  this  situation,  are  incapable  of  performing.  We 
can  make  them  feel,  however,  if  their  moral  sensibility  is  not  entirely 
deadened,  how  far  below  this  example  they  stand^  and  how  good  and 
salutary  it  would  be  for  them  to  imitate  it. 


PART  THIRD  OF  CHAP.  IV. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE    CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE   WORK   OF 

CHRIST. 


^  1 18.  Scriptural  titles  of  the  salvation  procured  by  Christ  for  men  » 
its  general  nature  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  resped* 
ing  the  abolition  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  by  Ckristi' 
amty,  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  to  the  world* 

L  Seriptoral  naoMi  of  ibe  bleMioft  of  CkriftiaaUy ;  and  tlwtr  aatar*. 

Some  of  these  names  are  literal,  others  figurative.  The  most 
common  are  the  following :  viz.  EvXoyla,  nDna ,  denoting  every 
kind  of  benefit,  Ephes.  1:  3.  Gal.  3:  14.  XaQlg,  ^n,  tl^tT ,  Jobs 
1:  16,  '*  Through  his  infinite  love  we  have  obtained  ^rap^y  orrl 
X^9^^og"  an  undeserved  benefit  superior  to  the  other,  in  opposition  to 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  v.  17,  which  could  not  secure  this  forgir^ 
ness  of  sin,  and  the  blessings  connected  with  it,  which  are  here  in- 
tended by  the  word  x^9^^'  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  i^  ^^  frequently  used, 
vita  vere  vitalis,  happiness.  Also  C(»O7ro$67o0ai,  C^v,  n,  r.  I.  in 
opposition  to  anoikila  and  ^aparog,  unhappiness,  John  3:  36.  10: 
11.  Ephes.  2:  5,  where  the  figure  is  continued,  *'  Through  Christ 
he  has  vivified  and  raised  us  up,"  etc. 

The  Jews  had  anciently  very  diverse  opinions  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  Christ.  Only  a  few  of 
the  better  instructed  conceived,  that  these  benefits  were  entirely  of 
a  spiritual  nature.  For  such  blessings  the  great  mass  had  no  tairte. 
They  expected,  for  the  most  part,  temporal  blessings,  and  hoped,  oA" 
der  the  Messiah,  to  be  rich,  honorable,  and  mighty ;  vid.  §  ^• 
And  these  expectations  have  prevailed  in  a  large  portion  even  of  tb^ 
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Christian  worid.  Accordingly  many,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  have  associated  the  promises  of  earthly  good 
and  temporal  welfare,  made  under  the  Mosaic  institute,  with  the 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament.  We  may  indeed  hope  and  expect 
to  obtain  from  God  all  that  good,  even  of  a  temporal  nature,  of 
which  we  are  capable,  and  of  which  we  stand  in  need.  But  through 
Christy  and  observance  of  his  precepts,  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain 
earthly  good.  For  the  design  of  his  religion  is  to  withdraw  us  from 
earth  and  sense,  to  improve  and  ennoble  the  heart,  and  to  procure 
the  enjoyment  of  high  spiritual  blessedness,  Phil.  3:  14,  17,  20. 
On  this  ground  therefore,  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  coming  of  a  millen- 
ial  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  the  earth,  is  entirely  objectionable. 
The  apostles  never  indulge  in  such  expectations,  but  take  every  op- 
portunity to  contradict  them.  They  call  those  who  entertain  such 
ideas  oa^««xp/,  persons  who  adhere  to  what  is  sensible  and  exterior, 
have  no  taste  for  what  is  spiritual,  and  are  not  therefore  real  disci- 
ples of  Jesus.  Hence  Paul  says,  Ephes.  1:3,  "  God  has  blessed 
■Sy  tbrotigh  Christ,  niari  (vXoylif  nvivfiatin^ip  inovgavlo$g,*' 
Ibfvftai^Kog  is  here  opposed  to  actgnixog,  and  implies  that  the 
blessings  spoken  of  are  not  designed  for  the  body  and  the  senses^ 
but  for  the  mind.  The  phrase  'JSt^  to7g  inovgavloig  (sc.  tonoigr 
vid.  T.  20  and  2:  6,  12),  does  not  signify  tit  (he  Christian  Ckurck, 
but  denotes  literally,  the  blessings  which  we  shall  enjoy  m  heaven^ 
which  is  our  home,  where  we  are  citizens,  (not  in  the  visible  world). 
Hence  in  Heb.  8:  6,  he  calls  the  blessings  which  are  bestowed  upon 
us  through  Christ,  in  comparison  with  the  promises  made  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  %Q(hrova  dya^a.  In  Heb.  7:  19,  he  says, 
that  there  is  through  Christianity,  infi^jayaytj  ^gdrxovog  ilnldog, 
(i.  e.  it  inspires  the  hope  of  more  great  and  distinguished  divine  fa- 
vors,) since  the  Mosaic  institute  is  removed. 

The  blessings  bestowed  upon  us  through  Christ  are  commonly 
divided  into  general  or  public  (such  as  relate  to  the  whole  human 
species),  and  particular,  privata  (such  as  relate  to  each  individual 
Christian).  Among  the  former  is,  as  the  New  Testament  every 
vhere  shows,  the  abolition  of  Judaism  (the  ancient  institute),  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  dispensation  and  institute,  by  which  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  might  be  united  in  one  common  religiqo. 
We  shall  first  treat  of  the  removal  of  the  ancient  church  of  God, 
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and  of  the  estaUishment  of  the  new;  and  then  of  thepntieiilar  ben- 
efits of  Christianity. 


II.  The  abolition  of  the  lloaaic  iMtitoto,  and  the  nnioa  of  Join  asd  Gooiilaa  ia  ona 

raligioii. 

(I)  The  Israelitish  constitution  and  religion  (ydfiov*)  were  onljr 
temporary  and  national.  They  were  designed,  in  their  first  origin, 
only  for  a  barbarous  aod  rude  people,  destitute  of  moral  cultivatioii. 
But  the  human  race  was  not  destined  to  remain  always  in  a  state  of 
infancy.  And  as  soon  as  men  were  prepared  for  a  more  high,  po^ 
foot,  and  spiritual  instruction,  that  more  imperfect  kind,  intended  ht 
beginners,  would  of  course  be  omitted.  The  Jewish  institnte  wm 
designed  to  be  only  preparatory  ;  such  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of 
the  Apostles,  especially  of  Paul ;  vid.  the  Introduction,  §  12,  where 
we  have  cited  the  most  important  texts,  which  are  principally  cott- 
tained  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Hebrews.  Now  there* 
fore,  according  to  their  instruction,  Christ  had  abolished  the  Law. 
(Christ  himself,  for  good  reasons,  gave  at  first  only  hints  which  M 
to  this  conclusion.  E.  g.  John  4: 21 — 24.  10:  16.  He  lefl  the  fbl 
developeroent  of  this  doctrine  for  his  disciples.)  Rom.  10:  4,  rdoc 
too  pofAOv  XgiOTog,  i.  e.  ttXog  tqege  rej>  vofim.  Heb.  7:  18,  19. 
Gal.  4:  4,  5.  Ephes.  2:  14,  15.  According  to  these  and  other  ptB- 
sages,  Christ  has  freed  his  followers  from  obligation  to  observe  the 
law  of  Moses ;  and  the  punishments  threatened  in  it,  do  not  relate  to 
those  who  believe  in  Christ.  Vid.  Gal.  3:  13,  Xgiavog  i^ijyogafitv 
lifiSg  i»  T^g  xatdgag  tov  pofAOv  ,  i.  e.  from  the  punishments  which 
the  Mosaic  law  threatens. 

Here  two  questions  arise  ;  viz. 

(«)  How  are  we  to  understand  those  texts  which  teach,  that  the 
Mosaic  law  and  institute  are  removed  and  declared  to  be  null,  by  the 
crucifixion?  Such  texts  are  Gal.  3:  13.  Ephes.  2:  16.  3:  15,  and 
especially  Col.  2;  14,  "  He  took  it  away,  and  nailed  it  to  his  cross,** 
— by  his  crucifixion  he  declared  it  invalid.  The  Apostles  everj 
where  teach,  that  the  new  dispensation  through  Christ  (xoiri}  9uf 
^ti%ri)  commenced  at  his  death,  and  was,  by  that  event,  solenmly 
sanctioned  and  introduced.  Ephes.  5:  25,  26.  Heb.  13:  20.  9:  I4, 
15,  where  the  preparatory  economy  of  Moses,  consisting  in  sacitf" 
ces,  is  compared  with  the  preparatory  economy  of  Christ,  consisting 
in  the  sacrifice  of  himself     Christ  himself  calls  his  blood  which  wis 
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-^ ^ ^ 

id,  alfia  ua$piig  dut^i^xfigf  Matt.  26:  28.  Consequently  the  an- 
Qt  Israelitish  dispensation  ceased  with  the  death  of  Christ,  be- 
ise  at  that  event  the  new  dispensation  commenced.  We  see  by 
9,  what  value  was  attached  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  how  every 
ag  in  this  new  dispensation  through  Christ  proceeds  from  it. 
le  day  of  his  death  is  the  Consecration-day  of  the  new  covenant, 
e  new  covenant  is  not  dated  from  the  time  when  he  began  to 
eh,  but  from  the  time  of  his  death. 

{b)  Are  all  the  Mosaic  laws  abolished  by  Christ,  and  no  longer 
igatory  upon  Christians  ?  From  the  passages  cited,  we  must  oer* 
dy  answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  laws  of  Moses  are  of  dif- 
snt  kinds ;  and  many  of  the  older  theologians  maintained,  that 
list  abolished  only  the  ceremonial  and  dvil  law  of  the  Israelites, 
I  not  the  moral  law,  especially  that  contained  in  the  decalogue. 
t  io  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  treat  of  the  abo- 
m  of  the  law,  there  is  no  allusion  to  this  three-fold  distinction, 
il  includes  the  whole  under  vofiog,  Rom.  6:  14.  Gal.  3:  19,  25. 
lides,  many  of  the  laws  of  Moses  which  are  truly  moral,  are  ex* 
seed  and  stated  in  such  a  way,  as  to  show  plainly  that  they  were 
igned,  tn  that  form,  only  for  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the 
■elites  at  the  time  being.  £.  g.  '*  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
ither,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  loHtT*  (Palestine) ;  and 
law  respecting  the  Sabbath. 

The  mistake  upon  which  this  limitation  is  founded,  may  be  point- 
oot  Moral  laws  are  in  themselves  universally  obligatory,  and 
ilterable  as  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are  doubtless  many 
;h  moral  laws  in  the  code  of  Moses,  as  well  as  of  Solon,  Lycur- 
I  and  others.  But  they  are  not  binding  upon  Christians  because 
J  are  parts  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  stand  in  the  decalogue ;  but 
I  because  they  are  founded  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
lich  God  himself  has  given  us,  and  are  therefore  laws  of  nature  ; 
d  (2)  because  Christ  has  commanded  us  to  obey  them.  In  the 
ne  way,  we  observe  the  moral  laws  which  stand  in  the  codes  of 
itben  legislators,  Confucius,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  etc. ;  not  because 
>j  have  given  them,  but  because  these  laws  are  universal,  and 
inded  in  our  very  nature.  When  a  ruler  introduces  a  new  stat- 
s-book into  his  dominions,  the  old  book,  after  its  rejection,  is  no 
iger  the  rule  by  which  right  and  wrong  are  determined,  although 
ich  in  it  still  remains  true.    Just  such  is  the  case  here.    Morus 
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well  obaerres  (p.  243,  infra),  that  Christians  obMrve  Ihe  waanl  pre- 
cepts io  the  Mosaic  code,  quia  ratio  dictai,  ei  CkristLdoeirima  fro* 
potiii,  proponendaque  eonfirmal.  Judm  vero  tenebamiwr  em  abttrva* 
re,  qma  ratio  didabat,  et  MoseSfjussm  divino,  prm$cr%p$ermi^ 

In  this  way  we  may  understand  the  declaration  of  Christy  Matt 
5e  17-— 19,  '*  that  he  was  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  peo 
phets  {w6fiO¥  mml  :rpo^iiroc),  and  that  all  the  divine  eoimnandn 
tained  in  them  must  be  puDctuaHy  obeyed."  This  doee  not 
witk  the  doctrine  of  Paul.  Christ  was  neither  aUe,  nor  wiiluig»  lo 
abrogate  these  mmversal  laws,  because  they  were  given  by  God  hi 
all  men ;  not,  however,  because  they  were  given  by  Moses.  It 
was  on  the  contrary  the  design  of  Christ  still  more  to  ilkurtrate 
these  laws,  and  to  recommend  obedience  to  them  by  bis  doctrine 
and  example. 

The  question,  Whether  the  ten  commandments  of  Moses  sbonM 
be  retained  in  the  moral  instroction  of  the  common  people  and  of 
the  young,  has  been  much  controverted  of  late.  (Cf.  Thon.  fiocls^ 
Etwas  iiber  den  Decalogus,  oder,  von  der  Verbindlichkeit  der  zcba 
Gebote  lur  die  Christen,  Schmalkalden,  1789,  8vo ;  Hufnagel,  U^* 
her  den  Religionsunterricht,  nach  den  sehn  Gebotea ;  Zaeliani) 
Bibl.  Theol.  Th.  4 ;  Less,  Doderlein,  Reinhard,  in  their  Ckristiaii 
ethics.)  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  plain,  that  the  T\m 
Commandments  are  not  obligatory  because  they  are  laws  given 
by  Moses.  They  are  not  therefore,  of  necessity,  fm4ameotd  in 
Christian  instraction.  No  injury,  however,  is  to  be  apprehended 
firooi  making  them  so,  any  more  than  in  the  first  Christian  Cbiireii^ 
if  the  manner  in  which  Christ  and  (he  apostles  allude  to  the  menl 
precepts  of  Moses  and  the  Old  Testament,  be  only  made  oor  modet 
The  intelligent  and  conscientious  teacher  will  be  very  cautions  in 
declaring  to  the  common  people  and  the  young,  that  the  Ten  Cooh 
mandmeuts  are  abrogated  ;  since  he  might  be  easily  vnderstood  to 
mean,  that  the  duties  enjoined  in  them  are  no  longer  oblignlory. 
The  instruction  which  Qod  has  given  through  Jesus,  respecting  lbs 
moral  law  and  oor  duties,  is  much  more  perfect  and  extenesve  tkm 
that  which  was  given,  or  could  be  given,  through  Moees.  Our  hoar* 
ers  should,  therefore,  be  led  directly  to  this  more  coptoiia  fbatitais 
of  knowledge.  This  will  not  prevent  our  conneeting*  instnietiOi 
from  the  Old  Testament  with  that  from  the  New,  as  Christ  an4  ths 
Apostles  did  ;  especially  since  the  history  of  the  Old  TMtaoieBtfa 
well  elucidates  and  explains  many  points  of  duty. 
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lo  ihme  charekes  in  which  the  I>ecalogae  is  iacorponrted,  by 
their  verj  eonstitntioo,  into  the  system  of  instroctioo,  it  is  neither  ne^ 
eessirj  nor  advissble  hr  the  teacher  to  urge  tho  disoontiniiance  of 
this  custom.  By  this  course,  be  woald  do  more  h«rt  than  good.^ 
He  will  proceed  more  properly  and  judieioMly  by  confirming,  eon»* 
pftstiDg,  and  enlarging  from  the  New  Testament  alt  the  particokr 
moral  precepts  contained  in  the  Decalogue  ;  making  the  Decalogn^- 
in  this  way,  sevre  only  as  a  goide  to  Christian  instruction*^  He  will 
do  wdi  also  to  connect  with,  or  append  to,  the  Catechiim,  a  goodi 
ontliBO  of  Cbristian  doctrines  and  morals,  exhibited  in  a  natural  oi^ 
der,  and  in  an  intelligible  and  practical  manner,  according  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

(2)  It  was  the  great  object  of  Jesus  to  establish  an  universal  re- 
ligion, by  which  all  nations  of  the  earth  might  be  united  in  one  com- 
mon worship  of  God.  Vid.  John  10:  16,  "  One  fold  and  one  Shep- 
herd." Cf.  Reinhard,  Ueber  den  Plan  des  Stiders  der  christlichen 
Rdigion.  But  this  plan  in  its  whole  extent  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect,  nor  indeed  was  it  designed  to  be,  until  after  his  depar- 
ture from  the  earth ;  vid.  John  12:  32.  In  order  to  render  this 
plam  practicable,  it  was  essential  that  the  Mosaic  institute  should 
bo  nbfogated,  and  declared  to  be  thenceforward  abolished.  With-' 
ont  this,  Jews  and  Christians  could  never  be  brought  together,  or 
uniled  in  a  common  religious  society.  The  Jews  were  distinguish- 
ed by  national  pride  and  contempt  for  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
They  considered  themselves  exclusively  as  a  holy  people,  beloved 
of  God.  All  other  nations  seemed  to  them  to  be  desecrated,  and 
hated  by  God.  They  exhibit,  as  Tacitus  says  (Hist.  Y.  5),  Odkam 
kfuHU  advirsus  amnes  gentea ;  and  as  Paul  says,  1  Thess.  2:  15,  m 
wmversal  msantkropy^  nioip  avd-Qtinot^  iwavtioa.  And  what  was 
the  occasion  of  this  hatred  and  separation  ?  Their  misunderstand- 
ing the  Mosaic  laws,  and  putting  a  false  interpretation  upon  them. 

In  opposition  to  this,  the  great  principles  of  Christianity,  are  the 
hoe  %f  God  and  universal  philanihropy^  and  that  all  upright  and 
tme  worshippers  of  God,  of  whatever  nation  they  may  be,  are 
equally  acceptable  to  him,  have  equal  rights,  and  an  ecpnl  share  m 
the  Uessings  of  Christianity,  John  4:  21—24.  Acts  10:  35.  Rom« 
10:  12.  Gal.  5:  6w  This  assimilation  and  union,  by  which  all  dis» 
tioction  between  Jew  and  heathen  would  cease,  could  not  be  brought 
about  except  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  institate,  which  was 
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designed  by  Grod  to  be  only  a  preparatory  economy.  One  of  the 
principal  passages  relating  to  this  subject,  is  Ephes.  2:  Id— 19,  coll. 
Col.  1: 21,  seq.  Ephes.  2: 10,  seq.  *'  Christ  has  united  the  two  (Jews 
and  heathen),  has  done  away  the  cause  of  their  enmity,  has  esta- 
blished harmony,  brought  them  both  together  into  one  society,  and 
given  them  citiasenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  this  he  did  by  re* 
moving  the  waB  of  partition  {jaaoto^x^p  tov  ipgayfiOVf  v.  14), 
that  separated  between  heathen  and  Jews,  and  prevented  tbeic 
becoming  one  people.'*  This  wall  of  partition  was  the  Mosaic  kw, 
as  he  himself  explains  it,  v.  15,  pofAog  ivtoXmp.  This  lie  caUs  a 
V.  14,  iX^Q^t  ^^  cauu  oftnmiiy. 
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Christ, 

We  treat  now  of  the  particular  benefits  of  which  every  piofesBor 
of  Christianity  partakes,  when  he  performs  the  prescribed  condi- 
tions ;  vid.  ^  1 18, 1,  ad  fin.  As  our  existence  is  composed  of  two 
very  unequal  portions,  these  blessings  are  likewise  of  two  kiadi. 
We  enjoy  some  of  them  even  in  the  present  life,  and  others,  not 
before  we  enter  the  future  world,  ^  120.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  remembrance,  that  the  apostles  derived  all  these  spiritual  advan- 
tages, of  whatever  kind,  from  Christ,  and  that  they  connect  these, 
as  well  as  the  rewards  of  the  pious  {natural  and  positive)^  in  such  a 
way  with  the  history  of  Jesus,  that  they  represent  him  as  the  pro- 
curer of  them  all.  This  method  of  instruction  is  perfectly  suited  to 
the  wants  of  mankind.  General  truths  become  much  ooore  in- 
telligible, clear,  and  certain  by  being  placed  in  connexioa  with 
true  history,  from  which  they  receive  a  positive  sanction.  We  find 
that  the  ancient  teachers  of  religion  among  the  heathen,  pursued 
the  same  course.  And  this  is  a  proof  that  they  better  understood 
the  constitution  of  man,  than  those  Christian  teachers  who  would 
separate  every  thing  historical  from  the  exhibition  of  Christian  troth; 
vid.  ^  108. 

The  ^iritual  blessedness  which  believers'  in  Christ  receive 
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through  him  even  in  the  present  life,  consists,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  following  particulars. 

I.  Annranee  of  tb*  aodeierved  beneroleiiea,  Uie  oonitant  favor,  mod  patonutl  Iot«  of  God. 

0 

The  apostles  place  this  class  of  spiritual  benefits  in  the  closest 
connexion  with  the  whole  history  of  Christ,  representing  them  al- 
ways as  the  fruit  of  the  atonement.  Their  doctrine  is,  that  whoev- 
er is  sure  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  (and  this  assurance  he  re- 
ceives through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  or  through  faith  in  Christ 
as  a  Saviour  and  expiator),  and  under  the  guidance  and  assistance 
of  God  and  Christ,  lives  conformably  to  the  divine  precepts  (which 
he  learns  from  the  Christian  doctrine  and  firom  the  example  of 
Christ) ;  such  an  one  is  capable  of  receiving  the  divine  blessings 
which  are  promised  to  such,  and  he  can  at  all  times  be  assured  of 
the  favor  and  paternal  love  of  God ;  he  will  be  treated  by  God  and 
Christ  as  a  friend,  and  made  partaker  of  their  happiness,  so  fitr  as 
he  is  susceptible  of  it. 

Various  figures  and  expressions  are  used  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
represent  these  fruits  of  the  atonement  and  of  faith  in  it  But  they 
all  conTey  one  and  the  same  idea.  They  ought  not  therefore,  in  sys- 
tems of  theology,  to  be  separately  considered,  in  different  chapters 
or  articles.  The  following  expressions  are  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon ;  viz.  sonship,  the  right  of  adoption^  election,  access  to  Ood 
and  union  with  him.     We  shall  now  briefly  explain  these  terms. 

(I)  TiO^ioia  deov.    This  is  a  term  which  was  originally  bor- 
rowed firom  the  Israelitish  Church.     In  the  ancient  languages  the 
phrase,  children  of  God,  denotes  the  peculiar  friends,  the  fiivorites 
of  the  deity.     The  Israelites  received  this  name,  and  also  that  of 
jhit  bom,  to  denote  their  preeminence  above  other  people ;  vid. 
Ex.  4:  22,  23.     Hence  in  Rom.  9:  4,  the  Israelites  are  said  to  pos- 
sess vh^iala,  i.  e.  the  rights  of  the  favorite  people  of  God.     This 
term  is  transferred  to  true  Christians,  in  order  to  denote  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  them  and  God.    Those  who  endeavour  to 
t«8erob1e  God  in  their  conduct,  and  who  fiiithfuUy  obey  his  com- 
nandments,  have  a  higher  capacity  for  happiness  and  reward,  than 
others  who  are  wanting  in  these  traits  of  character.    We  hence 
conclude  with  reason,  that  God  loves  and  favors  them,  more  than  othp 
tts  who  are  unlike  him.    One  who  loves  God,  as  a  son  loves  his 
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father,  and  seeks  to  resemble  hiin,  as  a  datiful  son  seeks  to  reeemUe 
his  father,  will  be  loved  by  Ood  in  retarn,  as  a  dutiful  son  is  Io?ed 
by  his  father.  All  the  advantages  and  spiritual  benefits,  therelbre, 
which  we  obtain  through  fiuth  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to  bis  pre- 
cepts, are  considered  as  belonging  to  vio^tala,  because  they  are  all 
proofs  of  the  paternal  love  of  God.  Vid.  Gal.  4:  4,  5.  3:  26.  Rom. 
8:  15  {nvtviia  vlo^iaiugt  a  filial  disposition),  and  v.  23  (the  reward 
of  Christians),  Ephes.  1:  5.  1  John  3:  1,2.  This  right  of  adoption 
we  owe  to  Christ,  as  the  author  of  Christianity  and  our  Saviour. 
Those  only  possess  this  right  who  believe  in  him  as  Xgioxog  and 
SkaxtiQ,  Hence  John  declares  (1:  12),  **  He  gives  to  all  who  believe 
on  him,  the  privilege  (/£oi;a/a)  of  considering  themselves  the  dUI- 
dren  &f  God;"  which  privilege  they  obtain,  according  to  v.  13,  not 
by  descent  from  pious  ancestors,  according  to  the  Jewish  prejudice, 
but  solely  by  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the  holiness  and 
likeness  to  God  arising  from  and  connected  with  faith. 

The  apostles  give  this  appellation  to  the  sincere  worshippers  of 
God  the  more  readily  and  frequently,  on  account  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  vlog  ^iov.    God  treats  Christians  as  his  peculiar  friends,  oo 
account  of  Christ,  who  is  his  most  beloved  and  chief  favorite,  ngth- 
TOTOKOff  fiovoyivrjg,    Vid.  Gal.  3:  26,  27.  4:  4 — 7. 

Pious  Christians  are  thus  called  the  children  of  God  in  a  two- 
fold sense  :  (a)  because  they  love  God  as  their  Father,  and  obey 
him  from  love ;  (b)  because  they,  on  account  of  this  disposition,  are 
loved  in  return  by  God,  as  obedient  children,  and  so  obtain  from 
him  forgiveness  of  sins  and  other  Christian  blessings.  Both  of  these 
ideas  are  sometimes  implied  at  the  same  time  in  this  term. 

[In  the  older  writera  of  the  English  Charch,  (ai  well  as  in  the  ancient  FV 
thera,  and  the  moet  devout  and  spiritual  writen  of  other  nations,)  we  &•• 
qaently  meet  with  the  idea,  that  the  relation  exinting  between  man  and  Ood, 
denoted  by  sonskip,  is  not  merely  a  relation  ot feelings  but  also  ninatmrt.  Tbif 
is  sometimes  illustrated  by  saying,  that  we  are  not  adopted  by  God  inUiliif 
fkmily,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  wealthy  benefactor  sometimes  adepti 
a  destitnte  and  orphan  child,  conferring  upon  him  great  priTileges,  and  firtni 
him  the  name  of  s^n^  to  which  he  has  no  natural  title.    In  tooh  a  ciM,  thif 
name  would  denote  only,  that  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred,  held  tbt 
same  place  in  the  affections  of  the  benefactor,  and  exercised  in  retorn  tb* 
same  feelings  of  gratitude  and  dutiful  reverence,  as  an  own  son  would  xn^^ 
ilar  circumstances.    And  this  seems  to  be  the  more  general  sense  in  whiclit^ 
appellation  was  used  in  reierence  to  the  friends  and  worshippers  of  Ood  bsfti* 
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the  Chriftian  diipensation,  and  to  those  few,  who  like  the  de?oat  CorneliiM, 
lire  foand  fearing  God  even  in  the  midst  of  heathenism.  But  this  term  when 
•pplied  to  believers  in  the  New  Testament  has  a  superior  meaning,  and  points 
to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  which  in  the  highest  sense,  is  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  dispensation,  and  eunseqaent  upon  the  completion  of  Christ's 
work.  By  being  born  of  God,  and  receiving  this  peculiar  grace,  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  believers  become  partakers  of  ''  the  divine  nature,"  and  possessed 
of  an  internal  principle,  the  fruits  of  which  are  the  love  and  obedience  in 
which  the  essential  nature  of  sonship  is  sometimes  placed,  but  which  are  in 
reality  only  the  signs  or  effects  of  that  new  life  in  which  it  really  consists. 
The  possession  of  this  Spirit  by  Christ,  though  in  a  far  higher  degree  of  inti- 
macy,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  bearing  the  title  of  Son.  And 
the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  presence  and  operation  in  believers,  is  compared  by 
the  sacred  writers  with  the  hypostatical  union  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures in  Christ. — These  idens  may  be,  indeed,  carried  so  far  as  to  involve  error. 
Bat  it  is  an  important  question,  whether  they  hsve  not  a  scriptural  basis.  Is 
the  comparative  infrequency,in  our  later  theological  writings,  of  these  ideas 
which  were  so  current  in  the  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,  the  result  of  an 
advance  or  a  decline  in  theological  science  ? — Tr.] 

(2)  All  the  words  which  literally  signify  to  choose  and  elect,  are 
frequently  employed  in  order  to  denote  the  distinguished /avor  and 
love  of  God  to  his  people.  We  are  accustomed  to  select  from  many 
things,  that  which  is  the  best,  most  desirable  and  valuable.  Hence 
to  say  a  thing  is  chosen  is  often  the  same  as  to  say,  it  is  valuable  or 
useful;  e.g.  oxnog  tHXoyrjg^  Acts  9:  15.  Now  because  our  love 
rests  upon  those  objects  which  appear  to  us  good  and  valuable,  the 
words  which  in  the  oriental  languages  signify  to  select,  signify  also 
to  lore,  to  lohh  well  to  any  one,  to  benefit  him,  in  a  distinguished 
manner.  In  the  same  way  is  nh2  used  in  Hebrew  ;  e.  g.  Deut.  4: 
57,  where  anx  is  added.  The  LXX.  sometimes  render  it  by  the 
word  ixXfytaOai,  as  in  the  passage  cited,  and  sometimes  by  ivdoK- 
tiv  and  ayanav.  The  New  Testament  employs  the  words  inXty" 
^a&ai  and  ixXexTog  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  Israelites  were  denominated,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  chosen 
or  beloved  {p^'^'^f]z)  of  God.  This  term  was  then  transferred  to 
Christians  who  become  worthy  of  the  love  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  conduct  conformed  entirely  to  the  divine  will :  e.  g. 
Matt.  24:  24.  1  Pet.  2:  9.  * lUxXfyta^ai  is  therefore  Christianum 
facere,  as  I  Cor.  1:  27,  28.  In  the  same  way  the  verba  cognoscendi 
in  the  ancient  languages  mean  to  love,  to  be  friendly  to  any  one. 
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Thus  Christians  are  said  to  be  yvtaa&img  vno  ^iou,  amid  Deo, 
Gal.  4:  9.  1  Cor.  8:  3,  coll.  Ps.  55:  14. 

(3)  The  terms  which  denote  the  drawivg  near  of  God  to  men, 
or  tuiioA  with  him.  God  was  conceived  of  by  the  ancient  world  as 
corporeal  and  as  resembling  man.  Thus  many  believed,  that  he 
was  literally  and  actually  more  present  in  one  place,  than  in  anoth- 
er, and  that  he  approached  the  place  where  he  wished  to  exert  his 
power,  and  that  otherwise  he  withdrew  or  absented  himself;  vid.  ^ 
%\,  II.  From  such  conceptions  a  multitude  of  figurative  expres- 
sions have  arisen  in  all  the  ancient  languages.  These  expressions 
appear  very  gross  and  unworthy  of  God.  At  first,  however,  they 
were  literally  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  fiut  after- 
wards, as  the  views  of  men  became  enlarged  and  improved,  they 
were  understood  figuratively,  and  were  interpreted  in  such  a  way  u 
to  be  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections.  The  terms,  the  op- 
proachf  or  coming  of  God  to  any  one^  the  connexion  of  God  with 
any  one,  denote  a  high  degree  of  his  favor  and  love,  and  of  the  ac- 
tive display  of  these  feelings, — his  assistance  and  agency  ;  and  so 
the  withdrawment  of  God,  and  his  forsaking  any  one,  denote,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  withdrawing  of  his  love  and  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  it.  Thus  Tn'^p  denotes  the  friendship  of  God,  Ps.  73:  28, 
coll.  Zech.  2:  10,  11.  And  thus  Christ  promises  to  his  disciples, 
that  he  and  his  Father  would  come  and  make  their  abode  with  them, 
i.  e.  would  be  always  connected  with  them,  and  never  withhold  from 
them  their  special  assistance  and  protection  ;  in  short,  would  be  to 
them,  what  one  friend  is  to  another,  in  guiding  and  upholding  him; 
V.  21,  if4g)aviCiiv.  Thus  Jesus  consoles  his  disciples  who  were 
lamenting  his  departure.  Cf  Rev.  3:  20.  and  Matt.  28:  20.  The 
terms,  i^f^eTs  iafdiv  (or  fAtvofA^v)  h  ^etS,  d(6g  iarh  (or  fttpn)  h 
ifii¥,  which  occur  John  17:  21,  and  1  John  3:  24,  etc.  denote  in  the 
same  way,  a  high  degree  of  the  special  favor  and  friendship  of  God, 
agreement  of  disposition  with  him,  and  his  assistance  connected 
with  his  favor.  Cf.  John  15:  1,  **  whoever  is  and  remains  faithful 
and  devoted  to  him,  shall  be  treated  by  him  in  the  same  manner  in 
return  ;  he  shall  be  united  to  him,  as  the  branch  is  united  to  the 


vine." 


From  these  and  similar  passages  the  mystics  have  taken  occasion 
to  speak  of  a  secret  union  (unio  mystica)  with  God  and  Christ 
They  commonly  express  this  by  the  terms,  the  indwelling  of  God 
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in  the  ktart,  sinking  down  into  God,  the  communication  of  God,  the 
enjoyment  of  him,  etc.  etc.  Some  of  them  associated  very  gross 
cooceptions  with  these  phrases ;  cf.  Vol.  I.  §  23.  After  the 
elerenth  and  twelfth  centuries,  such  language  became  more  com- 
mon in  the  Western  church.  It  was  understood  bjr  some  in  a  liter- 
al  manner,  and  in  a  sense  unworthy  of  the  character  of  God  ;  by 
others  in  a  manner  entirely  conformed  to  the  Bible,  but  yet  some- 
times too  indistinctly.  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  Reformers 
retained  the  phraseology  of  the  ancient  mystics,  and  it  was  adopted 
into  the  systems  of  theology.  Some  made  a  special  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  mystical  union ;  though  Melancthon  and  others,  took 
pains  to  controvert  the  gross  ideas  of  the  fanatical  mystics.  Hence 
it  came  to  pass  that  this  phraseology  was  thus  used  mostly  in  homi- 
letical  and  catechetical  discourses,  and  that  formerly  many  sermons 
and  books  were  written  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures  these  terms  denote  sometimes  the  agree- 
ment of  the  dispositions  of  the  pious  with  the  law  of  God  ;  sometimes 
the  peculiar  fa?or  and  friendship  of  God  towards  them,  and  the  spe- 
cial proofs  of  it,  and  also  their  enjoyment  and  feeling  of  the  tokens 
of  this  friendship. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  making  a  particular  article 
in  the  systems  of  theology  upon  this  subject.  Caution  however 
should  be  used  in  Christian  instruction  to  prevent  the  notion,  that 
there  is  any  thing  properly  miraculous  in  this  matter,  which  is  not 
according  to  the  Bible.  This  caution  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
many  enthusiastic  parties  frequently  employ  such  expressions  with 
regard  to  these  divine  influences,  and  give  them  such  a  meaning 
as  implies  an  immediate  illumination  independent  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. So  the  Quakers  and  Bohemians.  And  it  has  sometimes 
happened  that  well  meaning,  though  unenlightened  Christians,  have 
received  the  doctrine  of  these  sectarians  as  scriptural,  because  it 
was  expressed  in  scriptural  phraseology. 

Another  reason  for  calling  these  proofs  of  the  love  ofQod,  and 
the  experience  of  them,  unio  mystica,  is,  that  they  are  inward,  and 
enjoyed  by  spiritual  fellowship,  and  are  unseen  and  disregarded  by 
those  who  have  no  taste  or  capacity  for  such  experiences.  A  sat- 
isfactory and  full  explanation  of  these  feelings  cannot  be  given  to 
those  who  have  no  experience  of  them,  as  is  the  case  with  all  mat- 
ters of  experience.    Paul  said  very  truly,  Col.  3:  3,  "  Your  (the  true 
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Christian's)  life  in  God,  (i.  e.  your  divine  life,  which  is  acceptable 
to  God, — your  ha[>py  life,  as  Christians),  like  the  present  life  of 
Christ  in  heaven,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  happiness,  is  concealed 
(xf  xpi^rai)  from  the  great  multitude  of  men  ;"  they  do  not  regard 
it  as  happy  or  desirable,  because  they  have  no  taste  for  it. 

II.  IlapiiiucM  Ami  {leace  of  miod,  and  a  joyful  prospect  of  the  future. 

We  owe  to  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Tes- 
ment, 

(1)  Inward  peace  and  happiness.  These  spring  from  the  firm 
conviction,  that  through  Christ  we  have  obtained  from  God  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  and  from  the  joyful  consciousness  of  the  power  of 
God,  and  his  approbation  of  our  feelings  and  conduct.  This  state 
of  mind  is  frequently  expressed  in  the  New  Testament  by  jia^^^i^o/ffi 
cheerful  confidence  in  God,  in  opposition  to  an  anxious  and  slavish 
fear  of  punishment.     Thus  Heb.  4:  16,  71  poo^pjf a)/i<^a  fAira  nag- 

^tjaiag  TO)  {>Q6¥ti^  irjg  x^^*^"^^^*  *' We  may  now  with  joyful  confi- 
dence, expect  un mingled  good  from  God  and  supplicate  him  for  it" 
1  John  4:  17,  naQ^rjaidv  fx^iv  if  W^9^  itglaioig,  to  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  of  Judgment  with  cheerfulness ;  cf.  1  John  3: 
20,21,  peace  of  God,  or  with  God.  Rom.  5:  1,  2,  EigiiptiP  ngii 
X0¥  9i6v  txo^iv,  divia^taOiviig, — ngooayonYrip  ttg  xigiv  ^eov^  etc 
V.  11,  "  We  can  at  all  times  rejoice  in  the  assurance  of  divine  fik- 
vor  {xavxoififO^ci  h  ^i^) ;  and  this,  Christ  by  his  atonement  hu 
enabled  us  to  do.''  By  this  assurance  and  confidence,  the  soul  of 
the  true  Christian  comes  to  such  a  firm,  steadfast  and  composed 
frame,  as  enables  him  to  endure  unmoved  the  greatest  trials.  He 
is  deeply  convinced,  that  the  greatest  adversities  contribute  to  his 
highest  good,  and  are  the  moans  which  God,  as  a  kind  father,  em- 
ploys for  the  welfare  of  his  children,  whom  he  is  educating  not 
merely  for  this  short  life,  but  for  eternity,  Rom.  5:  3.  8:  28,  32. 

(2)  The  most  cheerful  prospect  of  the  future,  or  a  certain  hope  of 
our  future  blessedness.  One  great  object  of  Christian  instruction  is^ 
to  awaken,  confirm,  and  cherish  this  hope.  It  is  always  used  as  a 
motive  to  diligence  in  holiness,  to  self-denial,  and  to  steadfastness  in 
all  the  sufferings  and  adversities  of  the  present  life.  Rom.  5:  3, 
ikmg  doiijg  ^iov,  i.  e.  of  the  divine  rewards.  Rom.  8:  17,  18, 34, 
sq.  1  Pet.  1:  3.  2  Cor.  7:  1.4:  8,  sq.     All  this  is  every  where  coo- 
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icted  with  the  history  of  the  person  of  Jesus  in  his  humiliation 
id  exaltation  ;  and  confirmation  of  the  views  now  given  is  drawn 
om  his  sufferings  and  death,  as  Heb.  9:  15 ;  from  his  resurrection 
id  substqueni  exaUatiom^  as  John  7:  28.  17:  24.  i  Thess.  5:  8 — 
I.  By  his  death  we  are  delivered  firom  death.  His  resurrection 
id  bis  exalted  station  are  pledges  to  as,  that  be  will  actually  per- 
rm  all  that  he  promised,  and  will  bring  as  to  that  place  to  which 
»  has  go^e  before, — ^to  our  proper  home,  and  our  Father's  house. 

We  ought  Dot,  however,  in  hope  of  the  future  world,  to  forget 
e  present.  We  should  remember,  that  God  designs  that  we  should 
re  for  the  present  world,  and  that  oar  happiness  hereafter  depends 
XMi  oar  good  improvement  of  the  time  now  allotted  us.  Faith  in 
hrtst,  and  grateful  obedience  to  all  his  requirements,  should  render 
I  happy  even  here.  1  Tim.  4:  8,  ivaifii$a — inayyikiav  (^m) 
917c  tijg  ifV9  uul  r^g  fteXkovotjg.  This  cheerfulness  and  joy  which 
•  visiUy  distinguish  the  pious  Christian,  and  more  than  ever,  in 
e  midst  of  sufferings  and  adversities,  often  compel  those  who  are 
ilhoot,  to  wish  that  they  were  as  pious  and  as  enviably  happy  as 
€y  see  him  to  be.  Many  are  in  the  case  of  King  Agrippa,  Acts 
)c  28,  who  confessed  that  but  little  was  wanting  to  persuade  him 
I  become  a  Christian.  But  they  stop  here,  because  they  are  an- 
illing  to  employ  the  simple  means  necessary  for  obtaining  the 
hristian  character,  and  dread  to  sacrifice  their  sinful  propen- 
tiei. 


§  120.    The  happiness  which   Christians  obtain  through  Christ 

in  the  future  life. 

This  subject  also  is  placed  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  most 
itimate  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
id  is  deduced  from  it.  He  is  the  procurer  of  this  happiness. 
'his  subject  needs  only  to  be  briefly  and  summarily  stated  here  ; 
nee  the  Scripture  doctrine  respecting  the  happy  and  unhappy  con- 
ition  of  men  after  death,  will  be  more  fully  exhibited,  §  147,  et 
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I.  Onr  deliwrmnoe  from  Dtath,  obtained  throof  b  Cbritt. 

Death  is  always  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  effect 
and  consequence  of  sin.  Now  since  Christ  has  delivered  from  the 
consequences  and  punishment  of  sin,  he  must  also  be  regarded  u 
the  cause  of  our  deliverance  from  death'.  The  resurrectioD  of  the 
dead,  i.  e.  the  complete  restoration  of  the  whole  man,  both  as  to 
soul  and  body,  is  a  blessing  for  which  the  human  race  ia  indebted, 
according  to  the  New  Testament,  to  Christ ;  vid.  John  11:  25. 
1  Cor.  15:  22.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  generally  believ- 
ed among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  and 
only  the  Sadducees  denied  it.  But  Christianity  gave  to  this  doc- 
trine a  new  support  and  sanction.  It  now  became  intimately  cod- 
nected  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  with  the  history  of  his  persoo, 
like  every  thing  else  relating  to  the  deliverance  and  wel&re  of 
man. 

(1)  Christ  and  the  apostles  have  the  merit,  which  is  unqoestioQ- 
ably  great,  of  casting  new  light  upon  the  doctrine  of  life  beyond  the 
grave,  and  the  future  restoration  of  the  whole  man,  and  giving  it  a 
certainty  it  never  had  before.  They  exhibited  this  truth  in  sach  a 
way,  that  on  one  side  it  serves  for  the  comfort  and  consolation  of 
mankind,  and  on  the  other  to  urge  powerfully  to  the  practice  of 
goodness  and  holiness  in  the  present  life  ;  vid.  Heb.  2:  15.  1  ThesB. 
4:  13,  18.  1  Cor.  15:  30,  57,  58.  Acts  24:  14—16.  Paul  tberefi>re 
says  very  truly,  2  Tim.  1:  10,  that  Christ  is  qjciriaag  ioitip  xal  a^ 
^agaiav  dia  tov  (vayyeXiov,  i.  e.  by  his  instructions  he  brought  to 
light,  and  clearly  and  infallibly  revealed  the  doctrine  of  a  happy  im- 
mortality. 

(2)  But  this  doctrine  is  intimately  connected  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  the  history  of  the  person  of  Christ.  According  to  the 
New  Testament  we  are  indebted  for  our  hope  of  a  future  restoration 
to  life  by  the  resurrection, 

(a)  To  the  death  of  Christ.  For  the  deliverance  of  man  from 
every  kind  of  misery,  and  from  all  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  con- 
sequently from  death,  is  always  derived  in  the  New  Testament  from 
the  death  of  Jesus;  vid.  <^  111.  The  clearest  passage  of  this  kind 
is  Heb.  2: 14,  '*  Christ  became  man  in  order  to  take  away  {iva  *mt- 
agyi^ati)  by  his  death  the  power  of  him  who  is  the  author  of  death, 
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ike  Devil "  (from  whom  death  and  every  calamity  is  derived,  since 
he  is  regarded  'ms  the  author  of  sin,  which  brought  death  in  its 
train ;  vid.  1  Cor.  15:  56).     Here  belongs  also  the  passage,  Rom.  5: 
14 — 19,  where  Christ  is  compared  with  Adam.     Adam  brought 
death   into  the  world  by  his  disobedience ;  Christ  brought  in  life 
by  his  obedience  {vnaxoiif  willing  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  es- 
pecially to  the  divine  purpose,  that  he  should  suffer  and  die  for  us). 
The  same  thing  is   briefly  expressed,  1  Cor.  J5:  21,  thus:    "As 
Adam  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  all  men  ;  so  all  owe  it  to  Christ 
that  they  shall  be  raised  at  the  last."    This  corresponds  with  the 
language  v.  55,  ^avarog  xttTiTioOrj  iig  vlxoq,  death  overcome  (by 
him)j  henceforth  ceases  ;  and  also  with  2  Tim.  1:  10,  xaxaQy^aaq 
tov  {^€i¥atov,  taking  away  the  power  of  death,  vanquishing  it,  i.  e. 
freeing  men  from  it,  and  awaking  them  to  eternal  life.     And  in  the 
Revelation  of  John,  the  victory  of  Christ  is  made  to  consist  princi- 
pally in  the  fact,  that  through  him  Death  ceased  to  be  ;  Rev.  21:4, 
^aycTTog  ovx  eat&p  m,  or  was  cast  into  the  lake  offre,  20:  14,  i.  e. 
was  removed  and  able  no  more  to  hurt. 

Nota.  The  Bible  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  blessings  resulting  from  the 
work  of  Christ,  that  all  mankind  will  be  raised  by  him  ;  e.  g.  1  Cor.  15: 21, 
22,  coll.  John  5:  21,  sq.,  and  consequently  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good. 
Some  theologians  indeed  have  objected  to  considering  resurrection  in  the  case 
of  the  impenitent  as  a  blessingy  and  have  rather  regarded  it  as  a  punishment. 
Bat  m  grsti  Ttlae  is  ascribed  in  the  Bible  to  mere  existence,  even  in  the  pret- 
ent  lift,  wAtere  we  live  in  the  midst  of  so  many  evils  and  adversities.  Life  in 
itself  is  always  more  valuable  than  nonexistence  or  annihilation  ;  although  it 
seems  that  for  some  men  it  would  have  been  better  never  to  have  been  born; 
as  Christ  himself  says,  doubtless  in  the  language  of  a  current  proverb,  Matt* 
26: 24.  Now  although  the  wicked  are  to  be  punished  in  the  future  world 
through  their  own  fault,  the  preservation  of  their  life  does  not  on  this  account 
cease  to  be  a  blessing ;  still  less  is  it  changed  itself  into  a  punishment,  by  the 
punishments  which  will  be  consequent  upon  it.  The  ancient  fathers,  Athan- 
asius,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  Hilarius,  and  others  understood  the  subject  very 
much  in  this  way. 

(6)  To  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Morus  p.  175,  §  3. 
The  New  Testament  teaches,  that  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
we  may  and  should  argue  the  possibility  and  reality  of  our  own.  Was 
God  able  to  raise  Christ,  and  did  he  actually  raise  him  from  the  dead  ; 
he  is  both  able  to  raise  us,  and  will  actually  do  so.  The  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  therefore  a  sensible  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  our  res- 
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urrection.  So  Paul  argues  1  Cor.  15: 12 — ^20.  In  Acts  4:£,  it  is  said, 
that  the  apostles  taught  through  Jesus  the  resurreciitm  €f  the  dtad^ 
i.  e.  by  his  e&ample.  As  God  raised  up  Christ  in  order  to  coDfer  ypoo 
him  a  reward  in  heaven  ;  we  are  to  share  in  the  same  rewaijd  and 
happiness,  and  to  be  with  Christ  We  can  therefore  be  certain  of 
our  resurrection;  1  Thess.  4:  14.  2  Cor.  4:  14.  I  Pet  1:21. 
Christ  is  therefore  called  inagx^  ufuoifttifiti^mv,  1  Cor.  15:  20, 23, 
and  npwTOtoHog  i%  iw¥  vtuQ^v^  the  first  that  rose.  Col.  I:  18,  be- 
cause he  must  be  ip  naai  ngwitvwp.  Cf.  progr.  "  de  nexu  resur- 
rectionis  Jesu  Christi  mortuis  et  mortuorum,''  in  Scripta  varii  argu- 
metitif  N.  IX. 

(c)  To  the  more  perfect  condition  of  Christ  in  heaven,  Christ 
and  the  apostles  every  where  teach,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God,  that 
Christ  should  continue  and  complete  in  heaven  the  great  work 
which  be  commenced  on  earth  for  the  restoration  of  the  human 
race.  He  has  therefore  empowered  Christ  to  raise  the  dead,  and  to 
hold  a  day  of  judgment,  with  which  Christ  will  accomplish  his  great 
work  for  the  good  of  man.  He  himself  declares  this,  John  5: 21, 
25 — 29,  and  represents  this  charge  as  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Fa- 
ther. In  John  1 1 :  25,  he  says,  iym  lifii  17  avaazaatg  ual  17  (tori, 
i.  e.  the  cause  of  the  resurrection  and  vivification  of  men,  be  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  this ;  cf.  v.  26.  Paul  says  Rom.  14: 
9,  that  by  his  death  and  resurrection  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
Lord  (uvguvny)  of  the  dead  and  living  ;  and  1  Cor.  15:  25,  26,  be 
will  conquer  and  disable  Death,  the  last  enemy  of  the  haman  race. 
Cf.  §§  98,  99. 


II.  Our  doHveranco  from  punishment  afier  death,  and  our  happineat  Id  tb*  roture  world 

obtained  through  Christ. 

The  consequences  and  punishment  of  sin  continue  even  into 
the  future  world.  And  it  is  there  first,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  positive  punishments  of  sin  are  completely  inflicted.  Nov 
Christ  has  not  only  freed  us  from  these  punishments  (eternal  coo* 
demnation),  on  certain  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  us»  (vid.  Rom- 
5:  9.  1  Thess.  1:  10,  ^voftsvog  ijiaag  ano  r^g  ogy^g  ziig  ^jfO/ifV^^)! 
but  we  owe  to  him  our  whole  welfare  and  blessedness  in  the  future 
world  (itatj  aitoviog).  There  the  happiness  begun  in  the  present 
life  will  continue  and  be  perfected,  and  every  thing  by  which  it  i^ 
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now  ioterrapted,  will  be  removed.  Besides,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  we  maj  expect  that  God  will  there  confer  positive  bless- 
ings and  rewards.  ^  Paul  says,  1  Thess.  5:  9,  idero  ^ftag  6  '&eog 
ovx  «iV  opyi^v,  akX'  iig  ntginottjaip  aattijgiag  (the  attainment  of 
happiness)  d&a  Xqmtov,  But  how  do  we  attain  this  happiness 
through  Christ  7 

(1)  By  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  This  gives  as  (a)  Information 
respecting  the  nature  of  (utnre  happiness,  so  far  as  we  are  now  ca- 
pable of  understanding  it;  vid.  1  Tim.  1:  10.  1  Cor.  xt.  (6)  Di- 
rection how  we  may  obtain  the  possession  of  it.  The  religion  of 
Christ  derives  motives  to  piety  and  godliness  from  the  blessedness  of 
the  future  world,  shows  us  the  means  by  which  we  may  attain  it, 
and  prepares  us  for  it.  John  3:  16.  6:  51.  1  John  2:  25,  the  great 
end  of  the  Christian  religion  (tnayyekla)  is  to  give  men  Con)  aioiyi- 
o^.  By  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  obedience  to  it,  we  are  made 
(through  divine  assistance)  to  resemble  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
neas  of  Christ,  in  this  world,  in  order  that  we  may  hereafter  be  re- 
warded, as  he  is ;  1  John  4: 17.  2  Thess.  2: 13,  15.  4:  14.  Hence 
the  Christian  doctrine  itself  is  called  Ctoii  and  Ctaii  aidpiog,  because 
it  shows  odov  Co^^i  John  17:  3.     But, 

(2)  Our  enjoyment  of  this  happiness  is  described  as  principally 
owing  to  ChrisVs  death  and  subsequent  exaUation.  (a)  Our  entire 
freedom  from  misery,  and  our  being  placed  in  a  happy  condition,  is 
ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ  (vid.  No.  I.),  and  consequently  the 
happiness  of  the  future  state  must  also  be  a  consequence  of  this 
event;  Heb.  9:  15,  *'We  obtain  through  the  death  of  Christ 
inayyiXiav  aiiavlov  Hltigovofilag.**  1  Thess.  5:  10,  **  He  died  for 
us,  7va  avv  uvxS  Ci^awfuv.  (b)  Since  Christ  is  exalted  in  heaven, 
he  cares  for  the  good  of  men.  He  is  aitiog  aatzfjglas  aiavlov  totg 
vnaMovovaip  ai/roji  naai,  Heb.  5:  9,  coll.  7:  25.  And  as  he  has 
received  power  from  the  Father  to  raise  the  dead  and  hold  a  day  of 
judgment ;  he  has  also  received  charge  from  him  to  distribute  re- 
wards to  the  righteous  and  to  introduce  his  followers  into  the  abodes 
of  the  blessed  ;  vid.  Matt.  25:  32,  sq.  John  10: 28,  29»  Can^  a/oH- 
p»op  dldwfii  avTo7g,  17:  2.  2  Tim.  4:  18,  et  sq. 
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ARTICLE  ELEVENTH. 


ON  THE  D0CTB1N£  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  OP  SALVATION. 


Thu  Articto,  and  the  Tollowinf ,  •zhibii  the  manner  in  which  Chrittiant  may  attain  to  tha 
promiMd  happinaM.  Tba  BtovMith  Artiele  traata  of  the  eooditiont  which  the  Chriatiaa  im- 
trine  preacribet  to  men,  and  whieh  miut  be  performed  by  them,  if  they  would  aetoally  enjoy  thb 
bletaednees.  Theee  conditions  are  reptnUnee  and  faith.  The  Twelfth  Article  treaU  of  the 
aaaiataneei  by  which  God  enahlee  men  to  perform  the  preeoribed  eonditloae;  or,  techoioally 
•peakinf ,  De  eperatieai^iM  grutim,  *iv9  di  acMieaita  grtim. 


^121.  Of  the  Christian  doctrine  o/*  faith,  as  the  onfy  condition 
of  salvation;  together  with  remarks  respecting  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  and  of  infants. 

I.  Outline  of  the  Cbristi.iti  doctrine  respecting  fkith  ;  the  origin  and  ground  oftlte  same. 

(1)  JeHus  and  the  apostles,  in  the  instructions  which  they  give 
to  adults,  who  are  ac(|iiainted  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  always 
insist  chiefly  on  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  condition  of  ob- 
taining the  salvtition  purchased  by  Christ.  The  whole  happiness  of 
the  Christian  (his  dixaioavt^ij  and  awrti^la)  is  derived  from  this 
single  source  ;  and  the  unbeliever  {aniarvjaag)  loses  this  happineas, 
and  brings  upon  himself  misery  {dntokiia,  xataxgiatg),  Mark  16: 
16.  Rom.  1:  17.  3:  21,  22,  ''The  Gospel  makes  known  the  deter- 
mination of  God  to  forgive  all  who  believe  on  Jesus  Christ,  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith  (in  or  due  t^g  niauag).  Heb.  10:  38,  39,  sq. 
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(2)  The  doctrine  of  faith  is,  therefore,  inseparably  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  o^ justification.  The  latter 
can  be  obtained  only  through  faith.  Therefore,  cf  %  108,  where 
the  plan  of  this  doctrine  is  stated. 

We  are  led  even,  by  natural  religion  to  the  following  points : 
"  Man  must  regard  himself  as  morally  imperfect,  and  in  such  a  way 
too  as  to  imply  guilt  on  his  own  part ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
he  must  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  sinner, — a  transgressor  of  the 
divine  precepts.  He  must  acknowledge,  that  he  ought  to  avoid  and 
abhor  sin,  place  his  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  hope  for  par- 
don and  forgiveness  from  him  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  form  and  exe- 
cote  the  serious  purpose  of  obeying  the  divine  precepts  and  living 
acceptably  to  God."  This  might  be  called  the/otM  of  reason.  But 
this  philosophical  faith  is  wanting  in  that  certainty  and  evidence 
which  is  necessary  to  tranquillize  the  mind ;  it  is  insufficient  to  sat- 
isfy those  whose  consciences  are  awakened ;  as  we  have  before 
shown,  ^106.  Experience  teaches  that  a  faith  of  this  general  na- 
ture is  not  able  to  answer  those  feelings  which  rise  in  the  inmost 
soul  even  of  the  best  of  men.  There  must  be  wmeihmg  positive 
and  historical^  upon  which  they  can  rely, — some  express  assurance 
from  God  of  his  forgiveness,  or  they  will  be  left  in  the  most  distres- 
sing uncertainty.  The  greater  part  of  the  human  race,  in  all  na- 
tions, are  therefore  united  in  believing,  that  something  must  be 
done  in  order  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  God  to  sinners,  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  forgive  their  past  offences ;  and  also  that  their  mere 
reformation,  and  their  living  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  imperfect  as 
their  goodness  will  always  be,  is  insufficient  to  secure  the  divine 
forgiveness,  and  can  afford  no  quieting  assurance  that  pardon  is  ob- 
tained, vid.  §  108.  Now  Christianity  rejects  all  the  means  of  con- 
ciliating the  favor  of  (}od,  in  which  the  great  body  of  men  place 
their  confidence,  and  which  were  common  among  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles at  the  time  of  Christ.  It  regards  them,  as  affording  false 
grounds  of  peace,  and  as  being  injurious  to  morality ;  and  in  place 
of  them  inculcates y*af /A  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  atonement  made 
by  him  ;  and  makes  this,  exclusive  of  the  personal  deserts  of  believ- 
ers, the  sole  ground  of  all  the  benefits  which  they  enjoy. 

In  this  manner,  the  doctrine  respecting  the  conditions  of  salvap 
tion  is  brought  into  the  closest  connexion  with  the  other  positive 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  especially  with  the  history  of  the  per- 
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son  of  Christ.  To  the  greater  part  of  mankind  this  scriptaral  faith 
possesses  far  more  interest,  evidence  and  certainty,  than  a  merely 
philosophical  faith  can  ever  give.  The  latter  must  be  forever  at- 
tended with  uncertainty,  doubt,  and  fear  of  the  reverse  of  what  is 
hoped  for.  And  this  uncertainty  and  fear  may  become,  in  moments 
of  suffering  and  adversity,  extremely  disturbing,  and  perhaps  lead 
to  obstinate  despair.  For  we  cannot  obtain  from  philosophy  aoy 
express  assurance  of  the  will  of  God  relative  to  our  forgivenesi. 
Again  :  the  scriptural  account  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  only  ooodi- 
tion  of  salvation,  excludes  wholly  all  the  false  motives  to  duty  which 
are  so  injurious  to  true  morality.  The  essentials  of  the  scriptaral 
doctrine  on  this  point,  and  their  connexion  with  each  other,  may 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  statement.  The  Christian  should 
strive  after  the  greatest  possible  moral  perfection  (likeness  to  God). 
This  effort  should  result  from  willing  obedienu  to  God,  and  this 
again  from  thankful  love  to  God,  and  confidence  in  him,  and  not 
from  slavish  fear  of  punishment,  .1  John  4:  18,  19.  But  this  fove, 
this  grateful  confidence,  cannot  exist,  unless  man  is  convinced,  thai 
God  is  graciously  disposed  towards  him,  and  will  forgive  his  sins. 
God  does  not  forgive  sins,  however,  on  account  of  good  works,  sel^ 
inflictions,  sacrifices,  etc. ;  but  on  account  of  Christ ;  §  106.  We 
must,  therefore,  believe  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  has  procared  fof> 
giveness  and  salvation.  But  would  we  come  to  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  the  promised  forgiveness,  we  are  under  indispensable  obli- 
gations to  live  henceforward  in  the  strictest  observance  of  the  divine 
commands  from  grateful  love  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Conseqaently 
we  must  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  divine  precepts  wai 
must  regulate  our  whole  conduct  according  to  them  ;  and  how  to 
do  this,  we  are  fully  taught  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  And  thos 
faith  as  much  involves  our  doing  the  divine  will,  as  it  does  ov 
knowing  it. 

The  personal  enjoyment  and  possession  of  forgiveness  wai 
saving  grace,  and  of  the  whole  sum  of  Christian  blessedness  which 
Gk>d  has  promised  to  bestow,  is  called  appUcatio  gratia,  and  the 
condition  on  which  we  obtain  these  blessings  (conditio  gratim),  m 
faith.  Vid.  Morus  p.  197,  sq.  ^§  i,  2.  Those  who  enjoy  these 
blessings  are  called  in  the  Scriptures  by  different  names,  vid.  MomSy 
p.  197,  n.  3.  Cf.  Tollner,  Wahre  Griinde  warum  Gott  den  01a«- 
ben  an  Christum  will,  in  his  "  Vermischte  Aofsatze,"  Th.II.  St  3. 
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IT.  On  the  talTatioa  of  hMthen  tnd  oTehlMrra. 

(1)  When  treatiug  of  the  conditions  of  salvation  established  in 
tlie  Christian  scheme,  we  speak  in  reference  to  Christians,  i.  e.  those 
who  haFe  opportunity  and  capacity  to  become  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianitj,  and  to  convince  themselves  of  its  truth  ;  without  undertak- 
ing to  say,  what  means  for  attaining  salvation  God  may  give  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  Christianity,  or  who  remain  unconvinced  of  its 
truth  through  unintentional  mistake,  and  without  criminality  on 
their  part  God  is  not  limited  to  one  single  method,  which  he  is 
compelled  to  employ  equally  at  all  times  and  among  all  men.  The 
Bible  says,  indeed,  that  God  will  punish  the  heathen  on  account  of 
their  sins ;  not,  however,  because  they  did  not  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  if  this  was  not  their  fault,  but  because  they  did  not  act 
agreeably  to  the  knowledge  which  they  possessed,  and  the  law  of 
nature  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ;  Rom.  1:  21,  sq.  Ephes. 
2:  1, 3.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  therefore,  never  regard  the  heathen 
merely  as  such,  as  excluded  from  salvation.  Such  passages  as 
Mark  16:  16,  do  not  relate  to  the  heathen,  who  are  innocently  ig- 
normnt  of  the  Gospel.  The  word  amaxM  does  not  signify  not  to 
believe^  bat  to  Disbelieve,  and  always  implies  guilt  The  conclu- 
sion sometimes  drawn  from  such  passages  is  as  improper,  as  it  would 
be  to  conclude  from  2  Thess.  3:  10,  that  the  child,  and  the  infirm 
man,  sboold  be  left  to  perish  by  hunger ;  as  Heilmann  well  observes. 
No  one  will  ever  be  condemned  for  guiltless  ignorance,  or  for  unin- 
tentional and  innocent  mistake ;  but  only  for  guilty  rejection  and 
contempt  of  the  truth,  or  for  living  contrary  to  the  truth  when  once 
known.  What  Mark  expresses  by  dntaulp,  John  expresses  by  fci} 
luoxiviw  (to  he  unbelieving),  John  3:  18.  12:  47,  48  ;  and  these 
two  modes  of  expression  are  synonymous,  vid.  John  3:  36.  Hence 
uniaila  and  anMaa  were  frequently  interchanged  as  synonymous, 
Rom.  3:  3.  11:  20,  23,  30.  Now  the  dnu^ovvteg  or  aTnarovytig 
are  (a)  the  unbelieving,  those  who  do  not  receive  the  words  and  de- 
clarations of  another  as  true,  who  do  not  give  them  credit ;  (6)  the 
disobedient,  obstinate  (contumaces)  ;  in  which  sense  Xenophon  and 
other  classical  writers  use  the  word  aniOJilv.  Now  the  terms, 
emH^iip  Xgiort},  an$oteiv^  fiii  nAOttviip,  i^mh  Xgtotop,  are 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  to  designate  those  who  are  disobedi- 
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ent  to  Christ,  and  do  not  follow  his  precepts,  always  implying  gnik 
on  their  part. — This  is  done  in  two  ways ;  (a)  by  despising  and  re- 
jecting Christianity,  when  it  is  once  made  known,  or  when  opporti- 
nity  is  given  for  understanding  and  examining  it,  Rom.  3:  3.  2  Cor. 
4:  1 1 ;  (/?)  by  li? ing  in  opposition  to  Christian  tmth  when  it  is  ob- 
derstood  and  embraced,  and  by  neglecting  its  precepts^  ?id.  Tit  1: 
16.  In  both  of  these  cases  there  is  guilt ;  and  hence  pnnishmeai 
(xaraxpfOi^)  ensues.  The  word  unbeKef,  therefore,  often  dea|^ 
nates  at  the  same  time  these  two  kinds  of  guilt ;  e.  g.  Mark  16: 16. 
John  3:  18—21.  12:  47,  48. 

Those  heathen,  now,  who  do  not  belong  to  one  or  the  otheriif 
these  classes,  are  not  disbelievers,  though  they  may  not  believe  m 
Christ.  Upon  such,  therefore,  condemnation  is  not  pronounced  m 
these  passages.  They  are  not  indeed  obedient  to  Christ,  nor  yet 
disobedient.  Thus  one  who  is  not  the  subject  of  a  certain  king; 
may  not  indeed  be  obedient  to  his  laws,  either  because  he  is  ignoi^ 
ant  of  them,  or  not  bound  in  duty  to  obey  them  ;  but  he  cannot  on 
this  account  be  called  disobedient.  Disobedience  always  presnppot* 
es  an  obligation  to  obedience. 

(2)  God  has  not  seen  good,  as  yet,  to  bring  all  nations  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity.     And,  little  capable  as  we  are  of  imder- 
standing  the  plan  of  God  in  this  respect,  we  ought  not  to  conclude 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  unnecessny 
and  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.     It  has  pleased  Grod  to  leave 
many  nations  for  thousands  of  years  in  a  barbarous  and  savage  state. 
But  can  we  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  intellectual  cultivation  and 
moral  improvement,  are  superfluous  and  useless,  and  therefore  mis- 
sions are  unnecessary  ?     Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  condode 
from  this  circumstance,  that  God  cannot  save  the  heathen,  because 
they  have  not  enjoyed  the  light  of  Christian  revelation.     Hanna 
happiness  has  as  many  degrees  and  gradations,  as  human  cultivi- 
tion  and  refinement  of  manners;    and  all  men  are  not  capable rf 
one  and  the  same  degree.     They  cannot  all,  therefore,  be  treated 
by  God  in  the  same  manner.    One  thing  may  be  indispensable  to 
the  happiness  of  some  persons,  and  of  some  nations  ;  while  to  otheri 
the  same  thing  is  quite  superfluous,  because  they  are  as  yet  lueapa- 
ble  of  enjoying  the  happiness  arising  from  it.     It  is  not  said  in  & 
rect  words  in  the  New  Testament,  that  God  will  make  the  keathm 
eternally  happy.     If  this  were  said,  there  are  many  who  woqM  per> 
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viMt  it  But  it  18  exprenAy  aaBerted,  that  God  does  not  demaiid 
from  tny  ooe,  than  he  is  able,  with  his  knowledge  and  abili- 
to  perform,  Lake  12:  48,  sq ;  and  also,  that  he  who  fiuthfully 
God  according  to  the  knowledge  and  means  which  he  enjoys, 
mud  does  what  he  considers  to  be  his  duty,  is  acceptable  to  him, 
Acts  10:  35,  cf.  Morus,  p.  129,  n.  9.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  God  will  have  reference  in  determining  the 
character  and  conditions  of  men  to  the  knowledge  they  have  had, 
the  diopositions  they  have  cherished,  and  the  actions  they  have  per- 
ftrmed.  We  may  confidently  expect  from  the  goodness  of  God, 
that  since  he  has  heretofore  given  to  so  many  nations  only  the  light 
of  nature,  he  will  not  make  them  miserable  for  the  want  of  that 
higher  knowledge  of  which  they  are  innocently  destitute.  And 
aince  there  is  a  future  life,  we  may  trust  that  he  will  there  lead 
them  to  that  higher  degree  of  happiness  and  clearness  of  knowledge 
which  they  did  not  attain  in  this  life,  {because,  without  fault  of  their 
<mD,  they  were  here  incapable  of  receiving  it.  To  such  a  dispen- 
sation in  the  future  world,  there  is  at  least  an  allusion  in  Rev.  22: 
9,  ta  the  tree  of  life,  by  the  river  oflife^  whose  leaves  serve  iig  ^HfU" 

The  great  body  of  the  Jews,  from  the  earliest  ages,  denied  sal- 
vation to  the  heathen,  on  the  principle  :  extra  ecclesiam  non  dart 
Mmluiem,  But  this  is  entirely  opposite  both  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Even  Mahommed  did  not  go  to 
this  degree  of  exclusiveness.  Nor  did  the  more  ancient  Grecian 
fiUhers  deny  salvation  to  the  heathen  ;  although  they  philosophized 
about  it  after  their  manner.  E.  g.  Justin  the  Martyr  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  held  that  the  koyog  exerted  an  agency  upon  the 
heathen  by  means  of  reason ;  and  that  the  heathen  philosophers 
were  called,  justified  and  saved  by  philosophy.  But  afterwards,  es- 
pecially after  the  third  century,  when  the  false  Jewish  notions  re- 
specting the  Church  (§  134)  were  introduced  into  the  West,  and 
the  maxim  was  adopted,  Extra  ecclesiam  non  dari  salutem  (which 
was  the  case  after  the  age  of  Augustine),  they  then  began  to  deny 
the  salvation  of  the  heathen  ;  though  there  were  always  some  who 
judged  more  favorably.  Thus  Zwingli,  Curio,  and  others,  believed 
that  God  would  pardon  the  heathen  on  account  of  Christ,  although, 
in  this  life,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  his  merits.  Cf.  the  histori- 
cal account  in  Beykert's  Diss.  "  de  salute  gentium,"  Strassburg, 
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1777,  and  a  short  statement  of  the  opinions  of  others  in  Morus,  pp. 
128,  129,  where  he  justly  recommends  to  oar  imitation  the  exem- 
plary modesty  of  the  Apostles  when  speaking  on  this  point.  The 
whole  subject  was  investigated  anew  on  occasion  of  the  violent  at- 
tack which  Hofttede,  a  preacher  in  Holland,  made  upon  the  Bdt- 
sairt  of  Marmontel.  This  gave  rise  to  Eberhard's  **  Apologie  des 
Socrates."  Cf.  also  Tollner,  Beweis  dass  Gott  die  Menschen  asch 
darch  seine  Offenharung  in  der  Natar  zur  Seligkeit  fuhre,  Zullicb- 
an,  1766,  8vo.  Many  modem  writers  have  treated  this  snfajeet  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  lead  to  a  feeling  of  indifference  towards  Chrifltiui- 
ity ;  hut  this  result  need  not  be  feared  from  the  scriptural  represen- 
tation here  given. 

(3)  We  must  apply  these  same  principles  to  the  subject  of  the 
salvation  of  Infants.  None  have  ever  really  doubted  reelecting 
the  salvation  of  those,  who  have  died  in  infancy,  before  they  attain- 
ed to  the  full  use  of  their  understanding.  For  since  there  is  a  fiir 
ture  life,  we  may  expect  with  certainty,  that  God  will  make  sdch 
provision  there,  that  both  children  in  the  literal  sense,  and  those 
who  are  children  in  understanding  and  knowledge,  will  be  able  to 
obtain  what  they  were  here  deprived  of,  without  their  own  fault; 
and  that  in  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  justice,  he  will  bestow  upon 
them  that  degree  of  happiness  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Theologians  have  pursued  two  different  methods  in  treating  of 
this  subject. 

(a)  Some  are  content  with  saying,  that  God  will  pardon  and 
save  infants  on  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  extend  to  all, 
although  they  may  not  have  believed  in  Christ  during  their  life  time ; 
and  that  their  being  born  with  natural  depravity  will  not  harm  them, 
because  they  themselves  are  not  to  blame  for  it.  These  writers  re- 
fer to  Rom.  5:  15 — 17  for  an  analogous  proceeding.  This  is  the 
most  simple  and  the  safest  view. 

(6)  Others,  misunderstanding  the  passage,  Mark  16: 16,  eop* 
pose  that  faith  in  Christ  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  salratioo 
in  all  men  ;  and  have  therefore  (together  with  some  schoolmen)  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  a  faith  of  infants,  which  they  have  variootly 
explained  and  described,  as  Jides  prasumpta,  impUcita,  per  htftiy'  ] 
mum  sine  verbo  (some  say,  sine  cognitione)  infksa;  taHs  afttii*^ 
infante  qualis  deo  placet.  The  schoolmen  describe  it  as  dupu^ 
adjustitiam.    But  none  of  them  succeed  in  conveying  any  inteDip' 
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ble  idea.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  about  such  a  faith. 
Faith  always  presupposes  knowledge^  and  power  to^ezercise  the  ud- 
dersUnding.  -Now  since  children  have  neither  of  these  requisites, 
faitb  cannot  be  ascribed  to  them  ;  nor  indeed  disbelief,  unless  the 
word  is  used  very  improperly.  The  mere  wani  of  faith  is  not  danh 
nabk  :  but  unbelief  only,  or  the  guilty  destitution  of  faith.  Those 
«ho  have  adopted  this  view,  have  thus  been  compelled,  (as  appears 
.from  the  preceding  remarks,)  to  vary  the  idea  which  is  uniformly  at- 
tached to  the  word  faith  when  adults  are  referred  to,  as  soon  as 
jtkey  speak  of  children,  and  to  call  something  in  them  by  this  name, 
wJkich  is  nowhere  else  so  denominated.  The  passage,  Matt.  18:  6, 
does  not  bear  upon  this  point,  since  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  there 
jneant  Cf.  the  Article  on  Baptism,  §  142,  and  Morus  p.  249. 
From  the  words  of  Christ,  however.  Matt.  19:  14,  ''Of  such  is  the 
Jufigdom  of  God,"  it  is  clear,  that  he  considers  children  as  belong- 
ing to  his  kingdom.    And  this  is  enough. 


^  122.  Of  the  various  significations  of  the  uford,faith^  as  used  in 
the  Bible  ;  some  of  the  principal  passages  relating  to  faith ;  the 
parts  of  which  faith  is  made  up ;  and  some  of  the  most  important 
theological  divisions  of  faith, 

I.  fllifiiifieatiou  ofnUmt ;  and  •zplaMtloo  of  the  priMlpal  texts  ralativ*  to  faitli. 

The  terms,/attA,  the  faithful,  etc.  frequently  occur  in  the  reli- 
gious dialect  even  of  the  Hebrews.  They  were  originally  taken 
from  the  language  of  common  life,  and  transferred  into  the  religious 
phraseology  of  the  Jews,  where  they  express  various  nearly  related 
ideas.     From  this  Jewish  dialect,  Christ  and  the  apostles  borrowed 

these  terras.  The  Hebrew  words  •)?{{,  r^^1»  ^l^'^^'i  ^®'®  ^''*°*' 
lated  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  (e.  g.  the  LXX.)  by  the  words  n&atii- 
HPf  s/oTiC*  and  were  also  rendered  in  the  same  way  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles. 

^Qij  primarily  signifies,  to  be  firm;   and  then  to  be  certain, 
sure,  confident.    Hence  n3l73K  signifies,  as  nlar^  does,  aside  from 
iu  religious  use,  truth,  faith,  integrity,  honor,  proof  (Acts  17: 
Vol.  II.  48 
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31),  and  conmciiam  (Rom.  14:  23).  When  things  are  spoken  of, 
^'nafitq  and  inotiiiiv  signify  to  kdd  them  (whatever  they  are,  events, 
doctnnes,  laws)  as  certain;  when  persons  are  spoken  of,  ibey  sig- 
nify, to  trust  in  them,  to  rely  on  their  words,  declarations,  works. 
These  words  were  used  in  the  same  sense,  in  reference  to  peraoos 
and  things,  in  the  language  of  common  life  among  the  Jews.  In  He- 
brew they  were  construed  with  the  particles,  3i  or  Vs  •  Hence  in  the 
Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Testament,  mauviur  is  oonstmed  with 
iig  and  «V,  frequently  too,  as  in  pure  Greek,  with  the  dative ;  e.  g. 
iig  or  iif  Xgiatif,  vflji  XQtatif,  iuayyiXltf,  etc.  The  term  ocean 
for  the  first  time  in  the  religious  sense,  in  reference  to  Abraham, 
Gen.  15:  6,  inlativoi  ^^cj!,  i.  e.  considered  his  promise  as  sore,  re- 
lied on  it,  and  acted  accordingly.  It  frequently  occurs  afterwards 
in  the  Old  Testament,  e.  g.  Ex.  14:  31.  Ps.  78:  22,  32,  etc. 

To  believe,  therefore,  (a)  when  commands,  promises,  doctrinsB, 
events,  are  spoken  of,  signifies,  to  consider  and  regard  them  asfaed 
and  certain ;  (6)  when  God  is  spoken  of,  it  denotes  our  whole  dutj 
to  him,  love,  confidence,  and  obedience  to  his  commandments,  because 
every  thing  which  comes  from  him  is  certain  and  infallible ;  (c) 
when  prophets  and  the  messengers  of  God  are  spoken  of,  to  beUeot 
them,  means  to  receive  and  obey  what  they  make  known,  as  of  divine 
origin  and  infallibly  certain.  This  term  is  employed  in  the  Koran 
in  the  same  way.  These  main  ideas  are  differently  naodified,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  objects  which  are  received  by  as  as  certain. 
And  hence  we  can  easily  derive  the  strictly  religious  senses,  in 
which  this  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament. 

(1)  niatt^  frequently  signifies  religion  itself,  and  the  particolir 
doctrines  of  which  it  consists  (fides,  qua  creditur,  or  fides  ob^ee^ 
tiva);  like  Iman,  in  the  Koran,  and  n3»M  in  the  Talmud.  It  is 
thus  used  for  Christianity  in  general,  Jude  vs.  3,  20,  iy^onatfi  nltf- 
TH,  Gal.  3:  23.  Also  in  the  phrases  vnanotj  iiiautag,  fides  apostd' 
tea,  nicana,  etc.  Nofiog  niauoig,  is  the  doctrine  which  reqairei 
feith. 

(2)  It  is  more  frequently  used  subjectively,  denoting  the  appro* 
bation  which  one  gives  to  a  teacher,  and  the  obedience  which  he 
yields  to  his  instructions,  afier  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Ui 
doctrine,  and  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  This  approbation  is  catt- 
ed in  the  schools, ^des  qua  creditur.  Thus  John  5: 46,  nsarivH^ 
Mtaiia^,  Mm.  21:  25,  32,  'imavvtj.    When  used  in  the  Gospels  ia 
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BDce  to  Jesus,  it  denotes  the  acknowledgment  of  him,  and  obe- 
se to  him,  sometimes  as  a  prophet,  and  indeed  the  greatest  roes-i 
a-  of  heaven  ;  and  sometimes,  as  Messiah.  Hence  Christiana 
sailed  TtiaxevopTig,  niarol.  Synonymous  with  jutntvHv  are 
la^ai,  ofAoXoyilv  Xgiatop  'ifjoovp,  iIvm  Xqiqxov  or  iw  XQith 
KvQiov  dnHv  'jhjaovv,  imxaXiiv  opofiu  Xgiotov.  The  opposite 
I  are  aniotiiv,  dmi^iiv,  fiii  vnanovnv  ivayytUtf.  Gloselj 
ected  with  this  is, 

I)  The  sense,  trust,  confidence,  mnol^QiQ,  which  arises  fron^ 
onviction  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a  doctrine,  and  is  nian-> 
d  in  different  ways. 

b)  When  one  is  convinced  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  anoth- 
id  therefore  confidently  hopes  for  help  and  assistance  at  his 
,  and  this  not  only  because  he  is  able,  but  also  wUUng  to  hdp 
lefriend  him.  This  use  is  common  in  profane  writings,  in  He? 
(riQ^  and  *)'^^Kn),  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  New  Testap 
.  Is.  28:  16.  Matt  19:  2,  etc.  This  confidence  is  therefore 
times  expressed  by  the  word  iXnlg,  Rom.  5:  5,  by  iXnld&p, 
h  and  dg,  and  by  other  similar  terms.  For  the  same  reason, 
onfidence  one  may  feel,  that  God  will  enable  him  in  an  extra- 
lary  manner  to  work  a  miracle,  is  called  itlaTtg,  e.  g.  Matt  17: 
Acts  6:  5,  8.  1  Cor.  13:  2.  This  faith  is  technically  called, 
miraculosa,  the  faith  of  miracles. 

6)  When  one  is  convinced,  that  another  will  do  what  he  says 
gracious  and  faithful),  he  depends  entirely  on  his  promises  and 
inly  expects  their  fulfilment  in  every  case,  and,  firom  this  confi- 
e,  complies  with  every  thing  which  the  other  requires.  Thus 
iham's  faith  in  God  is  described  ;  and  thus  the  terms  n$cxiVHv 
and  Ad/o)  ^iov,  are  often  used,  Ps.  106:  12.  Hab.  2:  1. 
•"rom  this  wider  meaning  has  arisen  the  proper  Christian  sense 
ving  faith,  which  Paul  frequently  uses  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
lans  and  Galatians,  where  he  controverts  the  mistake  of  the 
toriousness  of  observing  the  divine  law.  Here  maxtvuv  XgMh 
nd  nlaug  denote  the  firm  persuasion,  that  we  owe  our  whole 
tual  welfare  to  Christ,  or  to  the  free,  unmerited  mercy  of  God 
)hrist's  account,  and  our  trust  in  God  and  Christ  arising  fix>m 
«,  Gal.  2:  16.  3:  6.  Rom.  4:  16,  sq.  This  kind  of  Christian 
I  is  compared  with  that  of  Abraham.  He  confided  in  Grod  in 
same  manner,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge.  He 
d  on  the  promise  (inayyiUa,  Rom.  4:  20)  of  God  respecting  a 
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nameroas  offspring,  and  on  the  other  great  promises  conneeted  with 
this  (although  he  saw  the  good,  as  Paul  says,  only  noQ^ta^iv),  with- 
out doubting  (ov  dungl^ti,  and  nXfiQoq>ogfj^ilQ,  firmly  oonviiiofld)^ 
though  the  thing  promised  was  apparently  improbable  {nap*  AMm^ 
▼.  18).  Now  as  Abraham  confided  in  the  promise  of  Ood  {inhitv^ 
iff  ^i(^)^  Christians  should  also  confide  in  the  promise  of  God  wad 
Christ,  and  look  to  God  for  salfation  and  blessedness  in  this  liie  and 
the  life  to  come,  in  and  through  Christ,  and  not  on  thetr  own  ae» 
count,  or  on  the  ground  of  their  own  merit,  of  which  thej  bafe 
nothing  to  boast  This  is  what  theologians  (MjusHfyimg  snd  Jtf^ 
ing  faith. 

The  two  former  senses  of  faith  are  not  excluded  fitmi  this  third 
signification ;  but  are  always  presupposed  and  included  in  it.  One 
who  would  obtain  forgiTeness  through  faith  in  Christ,  must  (a)  hare 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  persuasion  of  its 
truth  ;  he  must  regard  it  as  of  divine  authority,  and  embrace  it  with 
all  his  heart ;  and  (6)  he  must  actually  rely  on  the  dirine  promises 
contained  in  this  religion,  and  prove  the  reality  of  his  confidence  by 
his  feelings  and  actions.  The  latter  sense  springs  out  of  the  ibrm* 
er.  How  could  Abraham  have  confided  in  God,  if  he  had  been 
destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  attributes,  and  promises? 
Hence  when  Paul  would  give  a  complete  description  of  true 
Christian  faith ;  he  oflen  comprises  both  these  ideas  quite  distiiietiy 
under  the  word  niarig,  Rom.  iii.  it.  and  James  3:  19-^^,  where 
nunivitvrekn  sometimes  to  knowledge  Siud  ilte  assent  of  the  w^' 
derstanding,  and  sometimes  to  the  confidence  which  springs  from 
them. 

Note.  The  passagro  Heb.  11:  1,  has  always  been  considered  one  of  themoit 
important  with  reg^ard  to  the  subject  of  faith,  and  so  indeed  it  should  be,  thoogb 
its  sense  has  been  frequently  perverted.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  needi 
to  be  distinctly  exhibited.  Paul  here  speaks  of  faith,  or  confidence  in  the  ^ 
Tine  promises  or  declarations,  in  ^eneraZ,  especially  of  that  exercised  in  li^ 
ftriDgs  and  persecutions,  (in  order  to  preserve  Christians  from  apostasy,)  ait 
ozolasive,  however,  of  the  peculiar  saving  faith  of  the  Christian,  as  be  •!» 
hopes  to  obtain  forgiveness  and  salvation  through  Christ.  This  is  taagbt  bf 
the  examples  of  Rahab,  Samson,  Jophthah,  and  others,  which  are  mentiosad. 
Paul  does  not  undertake  to  give  a  logical  definition  of  faith ;  but  only  distiael- 
1y  to  describe  its  characteristics,  without  whiah  one  cannot  lay  claim  te  tbe 
possession  of  faith.  But  this  is  the  very  reason,  why  the  passage  is  so  worthy 
of  noto,  and  so  practically  useful.    For  it  shows  what  is  requisite  to  ^th  id 
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maAf  MeordiBf  to  Paul's  ideas  of  it,  and  what  traitt  it  mnit  always  posMM, 
wmwr  different  may  be  the  objects  to  which  it  is  directed.  A  person  shows 
&ith,  by  being  firmly  and  anhesitatingly  convinced,  on  the  mere  testimo- 
of  God,  (1)  with  respect  to  things,  which  are  notactaally  present  with  ns, 
I  ia  our  possession  (Oanitiftipa),  e.  g.  ftttore  delirersnoe,  Aitare  blessedness, 
■rised  by  God,  of  whatoTsr  kind  it  may  be,  temporal  or  spiritual ;  (9)  with 
pect  to  things  beyond  the  reach  of  oar  senses  (ov  filn^ifim/a).  'IVgdwgic 
1  ihyxK  are  synonymoos  in  this  passage,  and  signify  jSrma  ftrtmmo,  Panl 
asolf  explains  his  meaning  in  ▼.  6:  the  pious  man  most  beliere  that  God 
flts  (although  he  does  not  see  him) ;  and  that  he  will  reward  his  worship- 
's (although  the  reward  is  not  immediate).  Here  therefore  both  kmawUdgt 
I  mmtm  to  the  truth,  and  the  em^fidtmee  which  is  the  result  of  them,  are  re^ 
iske,  in  order  to  the  existence  of  faith  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  it  is  heiw 

Ml. 


U.  Tbaolofisal diviaioM of faiUii  aad Um  peitt of  wUeh  it >• 


(1)  The  Bible  frequently  says  respecting  one  who  profiMoes 
bristianity,  thai  he  has  faith  in  Christ  Yid.  No.  I.  Bat  thw 
ith  is  two-fold.  One  may  understand  and  externally  profess  the 
ictrines  of  Christianity,  without  obeying  them,  or  feeling  their 
iDsforming  influence  upon  his  heart ;  or  he  may  apply  them,  ac- 
irding  to  their  design,  to  the  improvement  of  his  heart  and  the 
nctification  of  his  dispositions ;  in  short,  he  may  do  all  that  God 
quires  of  him  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  faith  of  the  former 
etdiedjides  externa^  historica,  or  theoretica;  that  of  the  latter^ 
ks  interna,  habitualis,  salvijica  {salutary,  saving,  a(urf7()*off). 
he  former  kind  of  faith,  disconnected  with  the  latter,  is  sometimes 
died  dead  faith,  because  it  is  ineffectual,  and  contributes  nothing 
» our  improvement  or  salvation.    The  phrase  is  taken  from  Jamea 

17,  20,  26.  The  latter  is  called  living,  viva,  actuosa^  because 
exerts  a  salutary  influence  in  promoting  our  happiness  and  true 
el&re. 

Christian  faith,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  therefore,  a  conviction  of  the 
uth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation,  and  a  coDr 
act  conformed  to  this  conviction.  One  who  believes  the  Christian 
digion  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  in  accordance  with  it,  and  who  al- 
ws  his  affections  to  be  governed  by  his  belief,  is  a  true  Christian, 
id  possesses ^(/es  salvijica.  As  to  one  who  willingly  and  cheer- 
lUy  follows  the  commandments  of  God  and  Christ,  and  sedulously 
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condacts  himself  by  the  rales  which  they  have  prescribed,  the  Bible 
says,  either  that  he  is  obedient  to  God  and  Chrisf,  or  he  beUeves  is 
them.  Hence  these  two  terms  are  synonymous ;  Horus  p.  201,  o. 
3.  The  definition  therefore  which  Crusius  gives  in  the  passage  be- 
fore cited,  is  just :  samng  faith  is  a  cordial  appravai  of^  omd  eomr 
pHanee  with  the  divine  plan  of  salvation, 

(2)  On  the  different  parts  of  which  faith  consists. 

Faith  is  made  up  of  different  parts,  all  of  which  however  most 
belong  to  it,  in  order  to  its  being  perfect  The  different  objects  of 
Christian  instraction,  to  which  faith  refers,  form  the  ground  of  this 
division.  There  is  a  faith  in  events,  in  doctrines,  commands,  and 
premises.  These  objects  will  be  particularly  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing Section.  Now  Christian  faith,  in  a  general  view,  embrac- 
ing all  these  objects,  is  considered  by  theologians  as  consisting  of 
three  parts,  knowledge^  assent,  and  trust  or  confidence  (notitia,  si- 
sensus,Jiducia),  which  will  now  be  considered.  Whenever  entire 
Christian  faith  is  spoken  of,  as  comprehending  all  the  objects  jiut 
mentioned,  this  division  is  perfectly  applicable.  But  all  these  parts 
do  not  belong  to  Christian  faith  as  directed  to  each  particular  ob- 
ject. They  all  belong  only  to  the  faith  in  promises,  Kmb^ 
edge  and  assent  merely,  are  requisite  to  the  faith  in  events  and  doc- 
trines ;  and  a  will  and  inclination  to  obey,  to  faith  in  the  dimm 
commands.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  faith  might  be  made  to 
consist  in  two  particulars,  knowledge,  and  a  disposition  of  heart  ox^ 
respondent  to  this  knowledge,  (inlyvtoaig  nal  aia&tja&g,  Phil.  1:  9), 
according  to  which  one  would  be  inclined  to  obey  the  divine  com- 
mands and  confide  in  the  divine  promises.  Many  theologians  pre- 
fer this  division.  But  in  what  remains,  we  shall  follow  the  commoo 
three-fold  division. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  believed,  is,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  an  essential  part  of  faith,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be.  Paul  asks.  How  can  men  believe,  if  they  are  not  instrud' 
edt  (if  they  do  not  possess  knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  believed), 
Rom.  10:  14.  This  knowledge  cannot  indeed,  in  every  case,  be 
equally  thorough  and  comprehensive.  In  many  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians it  was  at  first  very  general,  and  confined,  as  indeed  it  is  ofies 
still,  to  some  of  the  great,  elementary  truths.  But  however  limited 
and  imperfect  this  knowledge  may  be,  it  always  implies  certainty, 
and  must  amount  to  a^mi  conviction ;  otherwise  from  the  very  nir 
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are  of  the  homan  mind,  it  can  produce  no  effect  on  the  will,  and  it 
eises  to  he  faith.  For  we  believe  only  that  of  which  we  are  cer- 
ain.  Cf.  the  terms  vnoaraatg  and  eXiyxos,  Heb.  11:  1,  and  nXtigih 
popiiO'&ai,  Rom.  4:  21,  where  it  is  contrasted  with  doubting;  also 
ames  1:  6.  But  this  conviction  should  be  effected  by  reasons 
rhich  enlighten  the  understanding,  by  instruction  intelligible  to 
he  human  mind ;  not  by  authoritative  and  compulsory  decisions. 
The  mere  reception  of  a  doctrine  on  the  word  or  command  of  anothr 
T,  without  being  ourselves  convinced  of  its  truth,  is  not/ot'M,  but 
redulity,  Christ  and  his  apostles  therefore  prescribe  instrucHm 
MijQvaaeiv),  and  make  faith  a  result  or  effect  of  instruction ;  e.  g. 
Hark  16:  16.  And  Paul  derives  nlat&g  from  anoi^,  Rom.  10:  17, 
itc.  From  these  remarks  we  can  easily  see,  how  far  to  admit  the 
ides  implicita  of  the  schoolmen.  They  mean  by  this,  faith  in  such 
loctrines  as  we  do  not  understand,  and  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
rinced  by  reason,  but  must  receive  on  the  mere  word  and  authority 
>f  the  church.  From  these  remarks,  too,  we  can  easily  form  an 
ipinion  respecting  the  faith  of  children,  for  which  some  contend. 
Vid.  §  120,  ad  finem. 

(6)  Assent.  This  is  divided  into  general  (assensus  generaUs), 
}j  which  is  meant  the  general  reception  of  known  truth  as  credible 
uid  sure ;  and  into  particular  (assensus  speciaUs),  by  which  is 
neant,  the  special  application  of  certain  general  truths  of  the  Christ- 
an  doctrine  to  one's  self;  e.  g.  Christ  died  for  men,  and  also  for 
ne.  It  is  this  latter  kind,  which  more  frequently  produces  salutary 
feelings  and  emotions  in  the  soul.  Vid.  the  examples,  Rom.  8:  31 
—39.  1  Tim.  1:  15,  16.  Morus  p.  201,  §  6.  This  is  commonly 
expressed  in  the  New  Testament  by  dtxiod-a^  and  nagadifjEa^ai, 
IS  Mark  4:  20,  where  dnoveiv  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
Jiagadixf0'&a$,  assent  to  it,  from  whence  the  result  »agnoq>ogi7v. 
1  Thess.  2:  13,  where  naQalafi§avHv  Xoyov,  merely  to  hear  in- 
struction, is  distinguished  from  dix^O'&ai,  1  Cor.  2:  14,  the  carnal 
man,  obedient  only  to  his  passions,  does  not  assent  {dix^O'&ai)  to 
the  divine  doctrine,  etc. 

Although  assent  should  always  be  connected  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  because  the  will  should  be  governed  by  the 
understanding ;  yet  we  find  that  it  is  often  withheld  from  truths 
which  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  prevalence  of  prejudice  or 
[Mission.     So  it  was  with  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  in  Pales- 
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tioe.  Tbey  could  not  deny  that  the  miracles  whiok  he  wcoogfal 
were  real  miracles,  and  yet  they  did  not  yield  him  their  aseeiit 
Like  to  these  are  all  who  at  the  present  day,  from  love  to  ein,  refiue 
obedience  to  the  truth  which  they  know.  Such  persons  oommonly 
endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  and  others,  that  the  cause  of  their 
unbelief  has  some  other  ground  besides  their  own  will ;  hence  they 
give  ready  credit  to  every  semblance  of  reason  for  doubting  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  Christianity. 

If  this  assent,  therefore,  is  genuine,  it  must  act  on  the  heart  of 
man.  The  will  must  be  controlled  and  governed  by  the  troths 
which  the  understanding  acknowledges  and  embraces  as  true. 
Otherwise  this  assent  resembles  that  which,  according  to  James  2: 
19,  we  allow  even  to  devils.  Cf  James  1 :  22.  Luke  6:  13,  and 
Heb.  4:  2. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  assent  has  diffefent 
degrees  ;  respecting  which  we  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

(c)  TVust  or  confidenu.  Knowledge  and  assent  become,  in  re- 
spect to  the  divine  promises  given  to  Christians,  confidence,  L  e.  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  promises  given  by  Grod  will  surely  be  fulfil- 
ed.  Moms  p.  202,  n.  2,  justly  says, ''  that  to  the  assent  of  the  un- 
derstanding, there  must  be  added  a  trust  in  that  grace  (of  God) 
by  which  one  conducts  himself  comformably  to  thb  gracious  prom- 
ise." All  the  three  parts,  therefore,  of  which  faith  consists,  are 
oomprised  in  that  faith  which  relates  to  the  divine  promises ;  while, 
finom  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  only  knowledge  and  assent  belong 
to  the  faith  relating  to  events,  doctrines,  and  commands.  Here  os 
the  contrary  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  all  the  three  parts 
must  consist  together.  This  state  of  mind  in  Christians,  is  called 
in  the  New  Testament  mnol&tjaig,  nuQ^n^la,  tlnlg^  sc  r.  i 
Ephes.  3:  12.  Heb.  3:  6.  1  John  2:  28. 


Note.  OntkeiMihodjniTmed  by  Jesus  and  the  apoMtUs  in  teaeking  At  dft" 
trines  qffaiik.  They  do  not  confine  themselvee  merely  to  enlighteniiif  thi 
underatanding  (SMumnp)  $  but  in  conoezioD  with  this,  they  would  thptf* 
have  an  appeal  made  to  the  heart  {noifcmaXthi),  So  S  Tim.  4:  2.  1  Tiin.i' 
13.  2  Cor.  5:  90,  etc.  They  always  employ  the  effect  prodaced  in  the  QO- 
dentandingby  truth,  to  move  and  excite  the  affectionaof  theirhearenoriei^ 
en.  Thus  their  inBtniction  is  always  perfectly  pracHcal.  The  beginning  Ba^ 
indeed  be  always  made,  by  informing  the  understanding.  For  how  can  a  Btf 
belieTe  or  perform  any  thing,  with  which  he  is  nnaoqnainted  ?  vid.  Rom.  10:  U- 
Bat  the  Ohxistian  teacher,  who  is  oontent,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  gifiiV 
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Kfelera  instraction  to  tho  anderatanding,  and  who  supposes  that  the  approval 
of  the  affections  will  follow  of  coarse,  betrays  great  ignorance  of  human  nature. 
For  experience  proves,  that  the  state  of  the  heart  exerts  a  great  influence  on 
the  attention  paid  to  truth,  and  on  the  whole  activity  of  the  understanding. 
If  the  heart  is  wanting  in  love  for  the  truth,  the  understanding  will  bo  very 
slow  in  coming  to  a  clear  knowledge,  just  discernment,  and  proper  estimation 
of  it;  and  the  reverse.  According  to  the  method  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
therefore,  which  is  adapted  to  the  very  nature  of  the  human  soul,  the  teacher 
who  labors  to  promote  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  men,  mvuti  begin  at  the 
very  outset  by  inculcating  the  most  clear,  practical  truths,  in  order  that  the 
heart  may  first  become  favorably  disposed  to  the  truth,  and  that  the  under- 
standing may  thus  become  more  susceptible  of  what  is  taught.  He  must  then 
employ  again  the  truths,  which  he  has  thus  communicated,  to  excite  and  move 
the  affections.  And  whatever  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  the  mind,  should  al- 
ways be  so  directed  by  the  Christian  teacher,  as  to  excite  and  move  the  af- 
fections. 


§  123.  Of  the  different  <^ects  of  Christian  doctrine  to  which  faitK 
refers ;  and  the  relation  of  faith  to  the  same* 

These  different  objects  were  enamerated,  ^  122,  II.  2,  and  will 
now  be  separatety  considered. 

The  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  faith  embraces^  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  classes. 

I.  Doetrinei,  and  historical  facta. 

Historical  facts  are  here  classed  with  doctrines,  because  the 
Christian  religion  is  founded  on  facts ;  such,  for  example,  as  that 
Christ  died,  rose  again,  etc.  The  firm  conviction  that  these  doc- 
trines or  events  are  true,  is  called,  with  regard  to  the  former, ^eZes 
dogmaiica^  with  regard  to  the  latter, /cie5  historica  {in  the  more  lim- 
ited sense).  For  examples  of  the  former  kind,  vid.  Heb.  11:  2,  sq. ; 
of  the  latter  kind,  Rom.  10:  9,  10.  John  20:  29.  1  Cor.  15: 3.  The 
Apostles  always  placed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  most  in- 
timate connexion  with  the  person  and  whole  history  of  Christ,  and  ia 
this  way  gave  general  truths,  such  as  the  paternal  love  of  God,  and  his 
readiness  to  forgive,  the  authority  of  positive  Christian  doctrines ;  Tid. 
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Art.  X.     Christ  and  the  apostles  teach  no  Christianity  indepeodaot  of 
the  person  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ.     Their  whole  sjitem  is 
(bunded  on  the  fact,  that  Christ  is  the  great  Messenger  promised  bj 
God,  and  that  life  everlasting  may  be  obtained  through  faith  in  him ; 
and  to  these  truths  they  constantly  refer ;  John  20:  31.     To  exteDd 
and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  all  the  goepeh  were 
written,  and  all  the  apostles  labored  in  their  oral  and  written  in- 
structions.    As  soon  as  the  doctrines,  laws,  and  promises  of  Christ- 
ianity are  separated  from  the  history  of  Christ,  they  lose  thai  pasir 
five  sanction,  which  they  roust  have,  in  order  lo  answer  the  de- 
mands of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.     The  apostles  therefore,  al- 
ways built  their  instructions  on  the  history  of  Christ ;  cf  1  Cor.  15: 
2,  3,  14.     And  the  teacher,  who  regards  the  directions  and  example 
of  Christ  and  of  the  early  Christian  teachers,  and  who  is  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  these  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  will  follow 
their  example  in  this  respect,  that  instead  of  withholding  these  doc- 
trines from  the  youth  whom  he  is  called  to  instruct,  he  will  place 
them  before  their  minds  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their  comprehen- 
sion.    And  he  must  disapprove  the  course  of  some,  who  confine 
their  instructions  to  the  truths  of  natural  religion.     But  even  suppos- 
ing that  the  teacher  should  doubt  in  his  own  mind  respecting  the 
importance  of  these  peculiar  Christian  doctrines,  he  ought  to  know, 
from  the  mere  principles  of  human  nature,  that  the  dry  exhibition 
of  the  truths  of  reason,  without  the  vehicle  of  history,  is  ill  adapted 
for  the  instruction  of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young.     He 
ought  to  know  too,  that  there  is  no  history  which  can  be  used  to 
more  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion evident,  impressive,  and  practical,  than  the  history  of  Christ 
In  neglecting  this  method,  or  objecting  to  it,  he  has  considered  only 
one  side  of  the  subject,  and  while  he  supposes  he  is  proceeding  ?eiy 
philosophically,  his  conduct  is,  in  fact,  exceedingly  otherwise.    Hap- 
py  the  teacher,  who  knows  from  his  own  experience  the  salutary  eA 
ficacy  of  the  positive  doctrines  of  Christianity  !     Supposing  hioi» 
however,  not  to  have  this  experience,  he  ought,  for  the  reasoos 
above  given,  to  adopt  this  most  reasonable  method  of  instnictioa* 
Cf.   Miiller,   Vom  christlichen   Religionsunterrichte,   Wintertbor, 
1809,  8vo. 

But  in  order  that  the  general  doctrines  of  Christianity  nuy  ex- 
ert an  influence  on  any  one's  feelings  and  dispositions,  he  mml  ex- 
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ercise  the  assensio  specialis  (§  122,  II.),  i.  e.  he  must  be  convinced 
of  the  applicability  of  these  doctrines  to  himself;  he  must  appropriate 
and  apply  them  to  himself;  he  must  feel,  for  example,  that  Christ  died 
not  only  for  all  men,  but  also  for  him.  For  our  confidence  in  the 
divine  promises  given  through  Christ  and  on  his  account,  must  de- 
pend on  our  conviction,  that  they  relate  personally  to  ourselves,— 
that  they  are  given  to  us.  To  produce  this  conviction,  should  be 
the  greatobject  of  the  teacher.  For  religion  should  not  be  so  much 
the  concern  of  the  head,  as  the  interest  of  the  heart. 

II.  Th«  dirioe  promiaei. 

The  divine  promises  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  The  faith  in  them  which  is  required  of  us  as 
Christians,  has  not  so  much  respect  to  the  promises  of  temporal 
good,  as  to  those  of  spiritual  and  eternal  good,  which  we  may  ob- 
tain through  Christ  and  on  his  account.  The  following  particu- 
lars  may  be  noticed  with  respect  to  this  faith  :  viz. 

(1)  True  faith  in  the  divine  promises,  consists  in  a  confident 
and  andoubting  hope,  that  God  will  fulfil  them,  and  will  actually  be- 
stow upon  us  the  good  which  he  has  promised.  All  the  three  parts 
of  which  faith  consists,  (knowledge,  assent,  and  confidence,  Rom. 
4:  16)  belong  to  this  kind,  §  122.  Paul  illustrates  the  nature  of 
this  kind  of  faith  by  the  example  of  Abraham,  Rom.  4:  20.  Gal. 
3:  8,  16.  Abraham  had  great  promises  made  to  him  (inayyiXiai), 
the  fulfillment  of  which,  at  the  time  they  were  given,  was  quite  im- 
probable ;  and  yet  he  maintained  a  firm  faith.  We  may  mention 
here  the  examples  of  the  faith  of  the  Israelites,  John  3:  14,  coll. 
Num.  XXI.,  and  Heb.  4: 1.  In  the  last  cited  passage,  faith  in  Christ' 
ton  promises  is  not,  indeed,  the  particular  subject  of  discourse.  But 
all  which  is  true  of  faith  in  other  promises  of  divine  favors,  is  also 
tme  of  faith  in  Christian  promises.  The  only  difference  in  the  two 
cases,  is  the  difference  of  the  objects  upon  which  faith  fixes.  The 
signs  and  characteristics  of  it  are  the  same  ;  vid.  Heb.  11:  I  (^  122, 
ad  finem).  Hence  Paul  calls  all  who  believe  in  the  divine  promises 
{ol  in  nl(n((og)f  Abraham's  children ;  i.  e.  like  him  and  capable  of 
a  similar  reward. 

(2)  The  promises  given  to  Christians,  as  such,  have  all  reference 
to  Ckrist ;  Morus  p.  203,  ^  7.    They  are  placed  in  the  most  inti- 
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mate  connexion  with  his  person  and  history.  Christ  is  therefore  al- 
ways described  as  the  ground  of  our  faith  (fundamentum  fidei). 
We  are  taught  every  where,  that  Christ  died  for  os,  that  on  his  ac- 
count God  remits  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  bestows  upon  us  erer- 
lasting  happiness.  It  is  in  these  divine  promises  that  we  are  requite 
ed  to  believe  ;  i.  e.  wc  must  be  persuaded  that  God  will  fulfil  them 
for  us;  vid,  Rom.  3:  15.  8:  12,  17.  4:  24.  Theologians  call  this 
kind  of  faith,  or  this  firm  conviction  that  God  will  perform  his  prom- 
ises to  115,  and  for  Christ's  sake  be  gracious  to  us,  the  appUcatum 
or  laying  hold  (apprehensionem)  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  Both  the 
theory  itself  and  this  term,  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, although  the  term,  nagaXa/iPaviiv  Xgiarov  in  Col.  2:  6, 
signifies  to  be  informed  respecting  Christ  and  his  religion^  to  hear 
Christian  doctrines.  This  idea  is  commonly  denoted  by  the  terms, 
mOTiviiv  TijI  XoyM  tov  aravgov,  lig  vif>cj-&fvTa,  jc.  r.  A.  Vid.  Mo- 
rns p.  203,  n.  I.  But  in  John  1:  12,  the  term  Xappdpnv  Xgtatop 
is  used  to  denote  this  self-applying  foith,  for  it  is  directly  explained 
by  the  term  niaTivav. 

(3)  The  result  of  this  confident  faith  in  the  divine  promises,  is 
the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  the  promised  good,  or  the  reward. 
God  is  not  only  able  to  perform  his  promises ;  he  is  likewise  true  and 
infallible.    But  he  never  makes  promises  to  men  on  the  ground  of 
their  desert ;  for  they  have  none  ;  but  all  his  promises  are  undesenh 
ed.     He  gives  them,  indeed,  on  condition  of /otM  ((^Me7riar^a»c)y 
Rom.  4: 4, 16 ;  but  yet  douQidv  and  nard  xagtv,  and  not  as  6q>€lXfjfia. 
This  truth  is  thus  expressed  in  the  same  connexion  (v.  3) ;  a  man's 
observing  the  divine  law  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  merit,  bot 
faith  only  XoyiCtrai  iig  dixaioaviftjv.    Cf  Gen.  15:  6.     For  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  law,  is  what  we  owe.     Nor  can  we  find  any  where, 
even  in  the  greatest  saint,  an  obedience  so  perfect  as  to  satisfy  con- 
science.    Now  since  Christians  are  to  have  good  bestowed  upon 
them  through  Christ,  and  on  account  of  faith  in  the  divine   promis* 
es ;  and  since  this  good  is  commenced  in  the  removal  of  punish- 
ment, or  the  forgiveness  of  sin  {Justification^  pardon) ;  this  faith  is 
called  justifying  (justificam) ;  as  Paul  says,  in  the  passage  cited, 
di^xatovpspoi  dwQtdv  dia  rtjg  nlaiftog.    Paul  illustrates  this  by  the 
example  of  Abraham.     His  faith  in  the  divine  promises  was  imputed 
to  him  by  God  as  a^'mcrit ;  i.  c.  he  was  rewarded  on  account  of  his 
faith.     The  promises  made  to  him  of  a  favored  posterity,  and  the 
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nion  of  CanaAD,  were  fulfilled  to  him,  as  a  reward.  In  Heb. 
I,  Paul  illastrates  this  by  the  example  of  Rahab.  Her  faith 
m  convictioii  that  the  God  of  the  Israelites  is  omnipotent,  and 
1  fiilfil  his  promises  to  the  Israelites,  and  give  them  the  land  of 
an,)  was  the  occasion  of  her  being  pardmud,  and  not  perishing 
the  rest  of  the  Canaanites,  ov  avvantiXiTO  toiQ  ajut^aaah  or 
mes  says  (2:  25),  id$nam^fi.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  object 
th,  is  different  from  the  object  of  Christian  fiuth.  But  the  re- 
(reward)  is  the  same ;  and  the  ekaracterisHe$  of  it  are  the 
.  In  the  case  of  Rahab,  the  good  bestowed  was  earthly  and 
oral ;  in  the  other,  spiritual  and  eternal. 

III.  Tht  diviiM  Itwt  or  pNMpto. 

ince  to  beUeve^  in  the  large  sense,  is  the  same  as  to  receife  and 
the  Christian  doctrine  in  ail  its  parts  ;  its  laws  and  ruks  oi 
1  must  be  as  perfectly  acknowledged  and  received,  as  its 
ises, 

I)  Statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  sub- 
One  who  believes  the  divine  promises,  receives  the  good 
ised,  on  account  of  his  faith ;  but  it  is  not  optional  with  him 
^ive  this  part  only  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  refuse  ob^ 
e  to  the  laws  which  it  prescribes.  No  one  can  say,  /  will  hold 
'o  the  promises,  and  have  tJie  observance  of  the  law  to  others, 
e  two  thing  cannot  be  separated ;  and  they  are  both  implied  in 
ing  in  Christ  or  the  gospel  Christ  and  the  apostles  every 
B  teach,  that  the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  or 
Bss,  cannot  be  separated  from  faith  in  Christ.  Obedience  is  the 
of  faith.  Matt.  7: 21 , ''  He  only  who  does  the  will  of  my  Fa- 
can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  John  15:  14.  Luke 
'— 40.  1  John  2: !) — 6,  which  is  the  most  decisive  text.  Paul 
isses  himself  in  the  same  manner  on .  this  subject.  Gal.  5:  6. 
s.  4: 522,  and  here  certainly  he  does  not  contradict  James, 
latter  is  very  explicit  on  this  subject,  especially  in  the  second 
er  of  his  Epistle,  where  he  remonstrates  against  the  perversions 
i  doctrine  of  faith,  as  if  a  mere  knowledge  and  cold  assent  to  the 
,  a  dead  faith  in  Christ,  disconnected  with  the  practice  of  holi- 
could  be  sufficient, 
lis  disposition  of  the  Christian,  to  live  in  entire  conformity  with 
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the  precepts  of  the  ChristiaD  doctrine,  is  cslled  q^gotfjfia  nptvfucfo^, 
Rom.  8:  6,  7,  18,  i.  e.  the  renewed  temper  produced  bj  God,  by 
means  of  Christianity, — the  holiness,  love,  and  zeal  for  rirtiie  prodno- 
ed  in  the  Christian  by  the  Holy  Spirit    It  is  opposed  to  ^^n^fui 
Qttguog,  i.  e.  the  disposition  to  live  according  to  siniial  piopenst* 
ties.     This  disposition  is  every  where  ascribed  to  God,  or  lo  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  author  of  Christianity,  the  guide  of  the  pious, 
and  the  promoter  of  all  Christian  perfection.      In  Rom.  8:  1, 
this  state  is  described  by  the  phrase  m^natM  tcoro  nwBVfia,  and 
in  ▼.  9,  by  nvivfta  Xgiarov,  a  Christian  state  of  mind,  a  du^xMition 
like  that  of  Christ,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his  assistance 
and  instructions.     In  1  John  3: 24,  the  same  term  is  used.     In  Gal 
6:  22,  the  term  uagnog  npevfiaxog  is  used,  denoting  Christian  vir* 
tues,  actions  proceeding  from  a  heart  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  the  influence  of  Christianity.     In  Rom.  6:  6,  etc  this  cha^ 
acter  is  called,  metaphorically,  uaivog  av&gamog,  and  the  renancia- 
tion  of  the  previous  love  and  habit  of  sinning  is  called  /lexapoui,  the 
putting  off  of  the  old  man^  etc.  which  will  be  farther  considered 
hereafter:     Faith  in  the  divine  promises,  thus  connected  with  obedi- 
ence to  Christian  precepts,  or  holiness,  is  called  Uving  or  actitt 
fodthf  viva,  actuosa,  operosa,  practica.    Paul  himself  speaks  of  a 
iaith  (di  ayantig)  ipigyovftimfi,  Gal.  5:  6. 

(2)  On  the  use  of  the  words,  law  and  gospel,  t»  the  JBt62i  «h( 
in  theology ;  and  inferences  from  it.  Morus  treats  this  sabject  as 
an  Appendix  to  c.  3,  pp.  238 — ^244. 

(a)  When  the  words  vofiog  and  ygufifia  are  used  in  the  NeV 
Testament  in  opposition  to  tvuyyAiop  and  nvivfta,  the  former  do 
not  mean  precepts  respecting  the  conduct  of  men  in  general ;  nor 
the  latter,  merely  the  promises  {inayyekiai)  given  to  Christiana 
But  v6f*og  and  ygufifta  frequently  denote  the  Mosaic  law,  or  the 
whole  Old  Testament  institute  and  religion;  €uayyiXiO¥,  ny^/tS) 
and  other  similar  terms,  the  whoU  Christian  doctrine,  its  commaDdfl^ 
as  well  as  its  promises.     Thus,  e.  g.  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  fifatt 
y.  is  purely  evangelical,  even  in  the  precepts  respecting  conduct 
which  it  contains.    John  1:  17.   Rom.  8:  2.  2  Cor.  3:  6.   4:6,  si]* 
Morus  p.  240,  §  4. 

This  will  help  us  to  explain  many  of  the  texts,  in  which  the  apos- 
tles speak  of  the  great  advantages  which  the  gospel  has  over  the  lav  f 
where  they  say  the  law  was  imperfect,  was  not  designed  for  all  moi 
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in  all  ages,  ia  not  obligatory  on  Ohriaiians,  and  is  sopi^anted  bj 
Christianity.  Much  like  this  is  found  in  Rom.  in.  iv.  yii.  viii. 
and  Gal.  iii. 

But  the  schoolmen  and  many  theologians  who  followed  them,  did 
not  distinguish  accurately  between  the  various  senses  of  the  words 
voftog  and  ivayyikiov  in  the  New  Testament.  And  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  clearly  asserted,  that  the  whole  Mosaic  institute,  as  such,  is 
superseded  by  Christianity  (vid.  ^  118,  XL);  yet  many  held  the 
opinion,  that  the  law  given  on  mount  Sinai,  was  designed,  as  far  ae 
its  moral  part  is  concerned,  for  the  whole  world,  and  is  obligatory  al 
all  times,  even  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  there  given.  They 
understand  the  Christian  law,  and  the  law  of  Moses,  to  be  synony- 
mous, and  believe  that  the  Mosaic  law  as  such,  (the  Ceremonial 
part  only  excepted,)  is  obligatory  upon  Christians.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  always  understand  ivaj^tXiop,  according  to  its  etymolo* 
gy  (joyful  news),  to  mean,  not  the  whole  Christian  doctrine,  but  on- 
ly that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  promises. 

This  departure  from  the  scriptural  usage  gave  occasion  to  adopt 
the  division  into  iaw  and  gospel  in  the  theological  sense.  Such, 
then,  is  the  state  of  the  case.  Gospel,  in  the  wider  sense,  is  the 
whole  Christian  doctrine,  as  composed  both  of  precept  and  proraisek 
Thu  is  the  most  common  sense  in  the  New  Testament  In  the 
narfower  sense,  it  is  the  promises  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  especially 
thoae  of  pardon  through  Christ.  In  this  sense  it  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  Rom.  10:  16,  coll.  vs.  3 — 15.  Rom.  1:  16, 
17.  8:  31.  Acts  13:  32.  20:  24,  evayytXiov  x^Q^^og  ^iov,  I  Cor. 
9:  33.  In  this  sense  theologians  have  always  used  it.  Law  gene- 
rally signifies  in  the  New  Testament  the .  Mosaic  Law ;  but  some* 
times,  the  precepts  of  God  and  of  Christ,  Gal.  6:  2,  etc 

(6)  By  Law  and  Gospel,  as  used  in  theology,  the  whole  sum  of 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  meant.     By  the  law  is  understood,  the 
sum  of  all  the  divine  precepts  given  to  man  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  or,  the  whole  moral  law  ;  Morus,  p.  238,  sq.  ^  2.    From 
this  we  learn  what  God   has  commanded  and  forbidden,  and  of 
course  what  sin  is.     By  gospel  is  understood  all  the  promises  relat- 
ing to  the  salvation  of  roan  through  Christ,  whether  contained  in 
the  Old  or  New  Testament.     These  assure  men  of  grace  and  for- 
giveness, and  thus  comfort  and  encourage  the  sinner ;  this  is  what 
18  more  properly  called  ivayyiX^v  xa^itog. 
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This  definite  theological  use,  which  is  not  in  itself  untcriptural, 
was  common  before  the  Reformation  in  the  Romish  Church,  and 
was  employed  by  the  schoolmen  in  their  systems.     Becaine  the  Dec- 
alogue contains  moral  precepts^  and  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
law,  and  because  vofiog  occurs  sometimes  in  this  sense  io  the  New 
Testament,  they  called  all  moral  precepts,  the  law ;  and   because 
ivayyAiOv  signifies  etymologically  a  joi/ful  message,  and  occurs 
sometimes  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  they  called  all  the 
promises  of  God,  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  a  joyful  nature,  gospel 
This  was  proper  in  itself.     The  fault  lay  in  their  regardiog  this  as 
the  only  scriptural  use,  and  accordingly  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to 
all  the  passages  in  which  law  and  gospel  occur.     Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon,  and  also  the  Swiss  Reformers,  retained  the  established 
usage  of  these  terms  ;  and  from  them,  it  has  been  adopted  by  other 
theologians  of  the  Protestant  Church  into  their  systems.    The  At' 
minians  in  the  seventeenth  century  made  the  first  attempts  to  show, 
some  of  them,  that  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  otlien 
.  more  justly,  that  it  is  not  the  only  scriptural  use.    They  tanght,  that 
the  gospel  comprehends  laws  as  well  as  promises,  and  that  one  as 
well  as  the  other  must  be  comprised  in  faith  in  Jesus  Christ    But 
the  old  division  was  for  a  long  time  retained  by  Protestant  theologiaiii^ 
^^.         even  in  their  homiletical  and  catechetical  instructions ;  nor  was  then 
any  thing  objectionable  in  this.    Although  this  use  of  these  words  ii 
not  the  only,  nor  even  the  common  scriptural  usage,  yet  there  is  gooi 
reason  for  this  distinction  (Morus,  p.  240,  §  4),  if  it  is  only  propeily 
explained.    The  truth  which  is  designated  by  it,  cannot  and  oogiit 
not  to  be  passed  over.     For  it  is  plain,  that  rules  for  conduct  and 
promises  of  blessing  are  of  altogether  a  different  nature,  have  diP 
ferent  ends,  and  produce  different  effects,  and  that  both  therefoie 
must  have  different  predicates.     The  Christian   doctrine  contains 
both.     From  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  promises  of  a  great  good 
awaken  pleasure  in  the  mind,  and  incite  to  willing  effort  to  do  eretj 
thing  which  can  secure  the  enjoyment  of  this  good.     But  this  very 
nature  of  the  soul,  makes  rules  for  feeling  and  conduct  necessaij. 
Precepts  and  promises  must  be  most  intimately   connected.    And 
the  promises  must  be  made  to  serve  as  a  spring  and  motive  to  obey 
the  divine  commands.    This  obedience  is  an  indi^nsable  condi- 
tion, and  unless  it  is  fulfilled,  the  promised  good  cannot  be  bestowed. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament    The  Christian  leacb- 
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er  must  therefore  make  use  of  the  law,  in  order  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge of  sin  and  repentance,  and  to  show  the  unhappy  consequences 
which,  acocNrding  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  result  from  sin  both  in 
this  life  and  the  life  to  come  ;  and  that  he  may  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose every  thing,  as  well  in  the  Old  as  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
bears  on  this  subject.     Vid.  Morus,  p.  242,  ^  7. 

Note.  Tbe  passages,  Rom.  iii.  and  Gal.  iii.  and  iv.  relating  to  the  law  and 
itii  abolition,  have  been  misanderstood  In  two  different  ways,  which  should  be 
earefally  guarded  against. 

(a)  Some  have  taught,  that  believers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law, 
since  Christ  has  fulfilled  it  for  them  ;  and  they  appeal  to  these  passages.  They 
woald  embrace  only  one  part  of  the  gospel,  its  promises,  and  woald  gladly  bo 
relieved  of  the  other,  and  thas  overthrow  all  morality.  Such  were  the  doctrines 
of  many  of  the  fanatics  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  aAerwards ;  Morus, 
p.  241,  §  6.  The  same  thing  was  charged  upon  Agricola  in  the  sixteenth 
eentory,and  his  followers,  the  Antinomians.  Hence  the  fifth  and  sixth  Arti- 
elos  were  introduced  into  the  Form  of  Concord. 

(b)  Others  haye  supposed,  that  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  or  civil  law  ex- 
clusively f  is  intended  in  those  passages  where  it  is  said,  that  man  deserves 
nothing  of  God  by  observing  the  law ;  e.  g.  Rom.  iii.  and  Gal.  iii.  and  iv. 
They  maintained  accordingly,  that  although  the  favor  of  God  could  not  be  con- 
eiliated  by  obedience  to  the  ceremonial  law,  it  might  be  by  the  observance  of 

the  moral  law.    Thus  the  Socinians  and  many  others.    But  Paul  knows  npth-  ^^ 

ing  of  such  a  distinction,  and  what  he  says,  he  says  of  tbe  whole  Mosaic  law,  *fi 

moral  as  well  as  ritual.  The  observance  of  the  one,  is  as  little  meritorious  as  of 
the  other.  And  what  is  true  of  the  moral  law  of  Moses,  is  true,  according  to 
his  express  declaration  in  these  passages,  of  the  whole  moral  law,  whether 
leemed  from  nature,  or  from  the  Christian  doctrine.  Vid.  Progr.  in  Rom.  vii. 
et  viu.,  in  ''Scripta  varii  argument!,'*  Num.  xii.  The  following  is  the  doc- 
trineof  the  apostles  :  Obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  not  the  ground,  or  the 
procuring  cause,  of  our  forgiveness  and  salvation.  (And  happy  is  it  for  men  that 
it  is  not;  for  were  it  so,  no  man  of  an  enlightened  and  tender  conscience  could 
ever  be  sure  of  salvation.)  Faith  in  Christ  who  died  for  us,  is  tbe  only  ground 
of  our  acceptance.  Still  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  an  indispensable  duty, 
in  connexion  with  this  faith.  Indeed  it  is  practicable  and  easy,  only  while 
thw  fiuth  exists.  The  strict  requirements  of  lUe  moral  law  cause  us  to  see  clear- 
ly, bow  deficient  and  imperfect  we  are,  since  while  we  allow  that  tbe  law  re- 
quires only  what  is  right,  we  are  yet  unable  to  conform  to  it.  Thej  also  ex- 
cite in  OS  a  deep  feeling  of  our  need  of  a  different  dispensation,  coming  in  aid  of 
our  imperfection.  And  by  seeing  our  need,  we  become  disposed  to  embrace 
tbe  provisions  for  salvation  which  God  offers.  Thus  the  law  leads  us  to  Christ, 
Rom.  lu.  VI.  VII.  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
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§  124.  Of  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  which  faitk  is  cmmposed; 
the  characteristics  and  degrees  of  faith ;  and  the  conditions  on 
which  it  is  saving. 

I.   Tin  relation  in  which  the  parti  belonging  to  Taith  sUnd  to  each  other. 

Here  the  following  cautions  should  be  observed ;  viz. 

(1)  We  should  not  separate  one  part  of  faith  from  another,  or 
insist  more  upon  one  than  another,  or  imagine  that  the  diflerent 
parts  may  exist  at  different  times.  This  mistake  has  been  made  by 
some  with  respect  to  ihe  promises  (gospel),  and  the  rules  of  conduct 
(law).  Some  insist  wholly  or  disproportionately  on  the  latter,  and 
thus  alarm  one  who  is  just  beginning  a  religious  life,  and  who  feeb 
himself  to  be  still  weak.  This  is  the  fault  of  those  who  preach  on- 
ly the  law  or  morality,  who  are  always  telling  men,  (though  they 
generally  know  it  sufficiently  without  being  told,)  what  they  oogbt 
to  be,  without  showing  them  the  proper  means  of  becoming  so,  and 
how  they  may  acquire  the  requisite  power.  Others  dwell  entirely 
on  the  promises,  and  neglect  the  law  ;  instead  of  deriving  from  the 
promises  the  motives  and  power  to  obey  the  law,  as  the  Bible  does, 
1  John  4:  10, 19.  3:  3.  Gal.  2:  20.  Vid.  §  123,  ad  finem.  At  the 
present  day,  the  former  mistake  is  the  more  common  one ;  and 
therefore  needs  to  t>e  guarded  against  more  carefully  than  the  other. 

(2)  We  should  not  consider  the  manner  in  which  faith  arises  in 
man,  and  in  which  one  part  of  it  follows  another,  to  be  uniformly 
the  same  in  all  cases ;  nor  should  we  prescribe  the  same  order  and 
succession  as  essential  to  all.  The  physical  and  moral  constitution 
of  men  is  so  different,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  be- 
gin to  amend  their  lives  are  so  unlike,  that  the  same  form  and  meth- 
od cannot  possibly  be  prescribed  to  all.  The  neglect  of  proper  at- 
tention to  this  difference  among  men,  gives  easy  occasion  to  flO" 
charitable  judgments,  to  hypocrisy,  anxiety,  and  scrupulous  doubts- 

The  common  representation  is  that  which  Melancthon  has  gV^* 
en  in  his  "  Loci  Theologici."  Reformation  is  commenced  1^- 
means  of  the  law,  which  convinces  man  of  his  sins.  Then  fblloi^^ 
the  distressing  sense  of  the  merited  divine  displeasure,  and  the  d^ 
sire  of  obtaining  pardon.  Here  the  Gospel  comes  in  for  roan's  r^ 
lief,  and  imparts  comfort  and  consolation.     Hence  arise  faith  an^ 
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the  froiu  of  it ;  and  from  faith,  forgifeoeas  of  sin  and  the  assurance 
that  it  is  remitted. 

In  this  way  does  the  moral  change  in  men  freqaentlj,  but  not 
always  uke  place.  The  order  is  not  important,  provided  all  the  es- 
sentia] parts  of  faith  are  exhibited.  Faith  can  no  more  be  wrought 
in  all  Christians  in  the  same  manner,  than  the  sciences  and  arts  can 
be  learned  by  all  in  the  same  manner.  With  one,  the  terrors  of  the 
divine  threatenings  and  punishments  must  be  used  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  with  another  of  a  more  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  the  in- 
finite love  of  God,  and  his  promises  must  be  used.  Though  begin- 
ning in  difierent  ways,  both  may  come  to  the  same  result  When 
we  compare  the  accounts  of  conversions  recorded  in  the  Old  and 
New  T,^8tament,  we  observe  this  very  difference.  They  all  exhib- 
it the  great  essential  of  faith ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  came 
to  the  possession  of  it,  is  different  Books  containing  accounts  of 
the  conversion  of  particular  men,  are  very  useful.  But  we  should 
beware  of  making  the  experiences  of  individuals,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  may  have  been  led  to  faith,  a  rule  for  all.  Vid.  Toell- 
■er,  Theologische  Untersuchungen,  St.  I.  II. 

[Note.  Neander  has  illastrated  this  important  point  verj  fhlly  in  his 
M  Denkwflrdigkeiten/*  and  also  in  his  "  Gelegenheitsfohriilen."  The  Fifth 
Aiticle  in  the  latter  collection  of  Treatises,  entitled, "  the  manifold  ways  of  the 
Lofd  in  the  work  of  conversion,*'  is  worthy  of  the  carefol  stadj  of  all  engag- 
ed in  promoting  religion  in  the  world. — It  is  a  deep  sajing  of  Origen,  that 
what  Paul  said  of  his  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  gain  some, 
is  applicable  in  a  far  higher  sense  to  the  Sayiour  himself,  in  the  methods  he 
employed  while  on  the  earth,  and  still  employs  in  Heaven,  to  bring  men  to 
saving  faith.^Tr] 

II.  Sifns  by  which  we  can  diicorer  the  sxistmoe  oftrm  fkith. 

To  every  Christian  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  know  whether 
he  possesses  true  faith,  that  he  may  be  sure  of  his  being  accepted 
by  God.  These  signs  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  which  cor- 
respond with  the  instructions  of  the  New  Testament 

(1)  Christian  dispositions.  These  are  called  in  the  New  TesU- 
ment  q^govtifia  nvevfiaxos,  or  nviVfia^  vid.  §  123.  Bx>m.  8:  14,  16, 
"  The.renewed  Christian  temper  (nvevfta)  produced  in  us  by  God, 
by  means  of  Christianity,  affords  us  inwardly  the  surest  proof  (<n;/i- 
HagrvQ^l),  that  we  are  the  children  of  God," — ^that  we  resemble  him, 
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that  we  love  him,  and  that  he  loves  us,  as  a  father  loves  his  chil- 
dren. Ephes.  1:  13,  14,  **  Ye  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Sph'it,  i.e. 
the  Christian  disposition,  for  which  you  are  indebted  to  God,  is  a 
sure  proof  to  you,  that  God  loves  you  and  will  bless  you ;  it  is  a 
pledge  (o(i^a/9o>y)  to  you  of  future  reward.^'  Thus  too  1  John  3: 24, 
'^  By  the  spirit,  (that  renewed  temper  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,)  we  know  that  we  are  true  Christians, 
and  beloved  by  God."  The  Christian  may,  therefore,  be  sure  that  he 
has  faith,  when  he  is  conscious  of  hatred  to  sin,  sincere  love  to  God 
and  Christ,  to  the  good  and  pious,  and  of  a  constant  effort  to  in- 
crease in  holiness  or  moral  perfection. 

(2)  But  these  dispositions  must  be  exhibited  in  the  external  am- 
duct,  by  actions  which  flow  from  grateful  love  to  God  and  Christ, 
and  from  other  religious  motives  (xagnol  nvivftarog).  These, 
therefore,  are  infallible  signs  of  faith.  Vid.  1  John  2:  29.  3:  7,  sq. 
Christ  said.  Matt.  7:  16,  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
Entire  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  evidences  drawn  from  mere 
internal  feeling.  One  may  easily  deceive  himself  with  regard  to  bis 
own  feelings.  And  if  a  certain  degree  of  feeling  is  insisted  upon  as 
necessary,  those  who  do  not  come  up  to  this  standard,  while  yet 
they  may  have  faith,  will  be  easily  led  into  mistake,  and  involved  ia 
doubt  and  distress.  Nor  can  we  properly  demand,  that  every  one 
should  give  the  time  and  hour,  when  he  began  to  believe.  For 
faith  is  not  always  instantaneous,  but,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  is  sometimes  gradual.  Vid.  Spalding,  Vom  Werth 
der  Gefijble. 


Note.  Tho  common  theological  phrase,  internum  testimonium.  SpiritmSi 
tif  is  derived  from  Rom.  8:  10.  (The  passage,  1  John  5:  6,  8,  does  Dot  relate  to 
this  point.) 

(1)  This  padsnge  treats  directly  of  the  inward  conviction  which  Christiioi 
obtain  of  their  being  forgiven  by  God,  from  the  new  disposition  which  bebtf 
produced  in  them  by  means  of  Christianity.  By  this  they  are  sore,  (•)  thil 
they  are  now  free  from  the  divine  punishments,  which  they  had  reason  to feir, 
while  they  continued  unrenewed,  and  followed  their  sinful  desires  ;  and  alio 
(b)  that  they  have  a  share  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  believers,  and  skill 
be  partakers  of  the  promised  blessedness  in  future. 

(2)  But  under  this  phrase,  theologians  include  the  internal  C4(nviUion  wkuk 
Christians  have  of  the  divinity  qf  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  this  convictio& 
arises  only  by  way  of  inference.  The  Christian  reasons  thus  :  because  mort  it 
effected  for  the  morel  good  of  men,  by  means  of  Christianity  than  by  all  olhsr 
means  (as  he  can  say  from  his  own  experience) ;  it  follows  that  this  doetris* 
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tiM,  or  that  we  moat  believe  what  Chriat  and  hia  apoatlea  aaj,  whan  thej 
re  it  to  be  diTine.  John  7: 17,  "  One  maj  be  aare  from  hia  own  experi- 
that  what  Christ  affirmed  is  trae,  that  he  did  not  speak  of  himaelf/'  etc. 
Theas.  2:  13.  This  conviction  depends,  therefore,  on  the  experience  of 
individual  Christian.  He  himaelf  moat  have  felt  the  effieaej  of  the- 
tian  doctrine  in  hia  own  heart.  Hence  thia  ia  called  the  expenmmUml 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Chriatian  religion ;  and  Chriat  himaelf  inaiata  upon 
hn  7: 16, 17.  1  These.  2: 13.  Every  true  Christian  muat  have  this  npe- 
r.  But  it  cannot  be  used  to  convince  one  who  is  not  a  true  Chriatian, 
lae  he  has  never  felt  in  himself  the  better  influence  of  the  Chriatian  dpe- 
Still  less  can  this  experience  be  brought  in  proof  of  the  divlnitj  of  the 
»ftke  Bible.  It  only  proves  the  divinity  of  the  doctrine  contained  in 
.  Vid.  Less,  in  the  Appendix  to  hia  "  Wahrheit  der  chriatliehen  Relig- 
and  Noesselt,  Diss,  de  Sp.  S.  tost.  Halle,  1766.  Cf.  §  7,  II.  ad  finem. 

L  The  different  degresi  of  faith;  the  poeeihility  of  loeiof  fkitb  aod  of  ftlHof  away* 

1)  The  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  whole  mental  state  of  men 
rery  dilTerent,  as  well  as  their  natural  constitution,  tempera- 
te and  faculties.  Hence  we  infer^  that  (aith  cannot  ha?e  the 
I  degree  of  perfection  in  all.  We  are  not  responsible,  however, 
be  weakness  and  imperfection  of  faith,  any  farther  than  it  is 
tnal; — a  subject  the  consideration  of  which  belongs  more  pro> 
'  to  theological  Ethics.  The  Bible  accordingly  distinguishei 
een  a  weak,  imperfect,  incipient  &ith,  and  a  strong,  perfect, 
rmed,  and  assured  faith.  It  compares  the  state  of  one  just  b^ 
ing  to  exercise  faith,  to  childhood,  and  that  of  the  more  confirm- 
ifaristian,  to  manhood  ;  vid.  Rom.  4:  19.  2Thess.  1:3.  Ephes. 
I,  14.  1  Cor.  3:  1. 

2)  But  no  Christian  can  make  pretensions  to  the  highest  posai- 
legree  of  perfection  in  faith,  although  he  should  constantly  strive 

it  Great  imperfections  and  innumerable  defects  always  re- 
.  even  in  the  best  Christians,  partly  in  respect  to  their  knowl- 
,  partly,  and  indeed  mostly,  in  respect  to  their  practice  of 
rn  duties.  Yid.  Ps.  19:  13.  PhU.  3:  12.  James  3:  2.  This 
t  frequently  to  be  noticed  by  the  teacher,  in  order  to  humble 
iride  of  men,  and  to  excite  more  zeal  and  effort  in  the  pursuit 
Jiness,  and  more  watchfulness  against  sin.     This  consideratioii 

us  to  say, 

3)  It  is  possible  that  even  the  best  and  most  perfect  Christian, 
Id  lose  his  faith  and  aposUtize.  The  Bible  clearly  teaches 
one  may  lose  his  faith,  and  therefore  feil  of  the  ideasediMS 
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promised  on  conditioo  of  iaith  ;  vid.  i  Tim.  1:  19.  6:  21.  Christ 
himself  mentions,  Luke  8: 13,  the  ngoanalgovg,  who  indeed  possess- 
ed true  faith,  but  did  not  remain  steadfast.  And  for  what  purpose 
are  the  frequent  exhortations  to  constancy  in  faith  given  in  the  Holj 
Scriptures,  if  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  lost  1  Cf.  Gal.  2: 2. 
Heb.  6:  4,  sq.  Still  the  way  of  recovery  stands  opeo  even  to  the 
apostote,  while  he  lives;  Luke  22:  32.  Ps.  51:  2^19,  cf.  ^  lia 
But  from  the  very  principles  of  our  nature  it  is  plain,  that  reforma- 
tion and  the  recovery  of  faith  must  be  more  diflicult,  the  oflener  one 
who  had  begun  to  walk  in  the  way  of  holiness,  returns  to  unbelief 
and  sin,  2  Pet.  2:  20—22.  2  Tim.  2:  26. 

Note  1.  Many  have  held,  that  true  faith  can  not  be  lost.  Against  thiaopiih 
ion  the  aboye  paragraph  is  directed,  (a)  Some  fanatics  have  held,  that  (aitb 
could  not  be  lost  or  destroyed,  oven  by  living  in  sin  and  vice.  So  taaght  tiit 
Volentinians,  according  to  IrensBus  ;  and  more  lately,  the  enthasiastic  Ani* 
baptists,  Munzer,  etc.  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  They  are  condemned 
in  the  13th  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  (6)  The  advocates  of  abeo* 
lute  decrees  also  held,  that  he  who  had  once  attained  true  faith,  could  not  Iom 
it,  because  Grod  could  not  alter  the  irrevocable  decree  he  had  once  formed  rt- 
■pacting  his  salvation.  And  as  faith  is  made  in  the  Bible  an  indispensable 
condition  of  salvation,  one  predestined  to  salvation  could  not,  in  their  view, 
lose  faith.  Cf.  §  32,  ad  finem.  Augustine  was  the  first  who  held  this  doc- 
trine. He  was  followed  in  the  fiflh  century  by  Prosper  of  Aquitania,  and  ia 
the  ninth  century  by  Gottschalk,  although  the  latter  expressed  himself  doubt- 
fully on  this  subject.  Calvin  and  Beza,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  adopted  this 
doctrine,  which,  together  with  the  doctrine  de  decreto  abaoUuo,  was  establish- 
ed by  the  Synod  at  Dortrecht,  1618,  as  an  article  of  faith,  in  opposition  to  the 
Arminians. 

[Note  2.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Saint's  Perseverance  there  has  been  much 
needless  debate.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusion as  to  this  doctrine,  it  is  important  to  dismiss  whatever  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  it,  and  to  make  the  subject  of  inquiry  as  specific  and  simple 
as  possible. 

First,  then  ;  it  is  no  part  of  this  question,  whether  it  is,  in  itself,  potsAU 
that  believers  should  fall  away  ;  or  whether  they  are  liable,  or  exposed  to  thii, 
or  are  in  danger  of  final  apostasy.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  may  admit 
all  this,  as  really  as  its  opponents.  Indeed,  it  is  oflen  asserted  by  them,  (s.(. 
in  the  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,)  that  believers  not  only  may,  bat  if  I<ft 
to  their  own  strength,  certainly  will  draw  back  to  perdition. 

Secondly.  It  is  admitted  on  both  sides,  that  Christians  are  to  be  warned  of 
their  danger,  afler  the  example  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  this  danger  shoold 
be  set  before  them,  as  a  means  of  awakening  them  from  slumber,  inciting  to 
duty  and  watchfulness,  and  making  them  faithful  unto  death. 

Thirdly,  It  is  admitted  also  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  that  tha  belief  is 
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triae  of  perteytrance  will  proluibly  have  a  bad  infliMneo  apon  tboM 

ink  thaiDselves  Cbriatians,  when  they  are  not,  and  aven  upon  tnca 

ftns,  in  a  state  of  declension. 

rthly.  All  too  will  admit,  that  many  who  appear  for  a  time  to  have 

an  faith,  and  belong  to  the  Tieible  Charch,  do  in  faet  apoatatixa. 

an  these  conceded  points  are  dismissed  firom  the  qneetion,  what  remains 

I  between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  this  doctrine  ?    Merely  this, 

r  Ood  wUl  actuaUy  presene  ail  trut  btUevtrs  from  fauU  opottmBy^  and 

sm  through  faith  unto  salvation  f    In  argaing  this  point,  noUiing  is  ne- 

for  the  adyocates  of  this  doctrine,  hot  to  prove  from  Scriptnra,  that 
IS  parposed  and  promised  to  preserre  all  whom  he  has  renewed  by  his 

If  this  can  be  shown,  the  warnings  and  exhortations  eontuned  in  the 
ires,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  promise  and  purpoee  of 
re  the  most  suitable  means  of  secaring  their  fulfilment ;  since  no  mo- 
ads  so  powerful! J. to  keep  Christians,  as  intelligent  and  moral  agents, 
postasj,  and  to  secure  their  perseverance,  as  the  exhibition  of  their  dan- 

to  the  power  of  God  to  employ  snob  means,  and  exert  such  an  iafloaBoe 
iitians,  in  perfect  consistency  with  their  moral  agency,  as  shall  hinder 
rtfnl  tendencies  of  the  world  and  their  own  hearts,  and  bring  them  to 
I,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

nay  be  proper  to  ask,  in  conclusion,  whether  the  objections  commonly 
igainst  this  doctrine  do  not  derive  their  chief  strength  from  mlaappra- 
B,  and  misstatement,  and  from  a  vague  nee  of  terms  ?  Let  tba  almpla 
r  be  made,  whether  believers  will  in  fact  fall  away  and  perish  2  and  let 
estion  be  answered  in  a  purely  scriptural  manner ;  and  the  eomoion  ob- 
s  will  lose  their  force,  and  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  be  aeknowledg- 
le  adapted  to  glorify  God,  and  to  comfort  and  animate  the  pious.    Tr.] 

IV.  The  attribute!  etfeotial  to  taving  raith. 

I)  Constancy  to  the  end  of  life  {persevtrantia).  This  is  oalled 
Lul  vnofiov^y  Heb.  10:  36,  coll.  3: 14.  1  Ck>r.  15: 58.  (In  Matt 
I  the  subject  is  not  salvation,  but  temporal  deliverance.)  This 
aocy  must  extend  to  all  the  parts  which  belong  to  faith.  One 
neither  renounce  the  Christian  doctrine  in  general,  and  apos- 
t  from  it,  Luke  8:  13.  2  Pet.  2:  20 ;  nor  may  he  give  up  parti- 
doctrines  which  are  essential  to  the  Christian  system,  1  John 
He  must  remain  unshaken  in  his  reliance  upon  the  divine 
ises,  Heb.  6:  12.  Col.  1:  23.  He  must  avoid  most  cautioiuijr 
Bobedience  to  the  divine  commands,  1  Tiro.  1:  18,  coU.  Ezek. 

6. 

I)  Growth  and  increase  in  faith  {incremenia  fidei).  (a)  We 
endeavour  to  extend  and  perfect  our  knowledge  of 
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doctrines  and  duties,  Heb.  5:  12.  6:  1,  sq.  Phil.  1:  9,  sq.  (6)  We 
must  make  constant  advances  in  holiness,  and  in  the  practice  of  all 
Christian  virtues.  We  must  strive  daily  to  be  freed  from  our  re- 
maining faults,  and  to  cherish  and  deepen  our  hatred  to  sin  {pom- 
teniia  quotidiana),  I  Pet.  2:  1,  2.  Holiness  and  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtue  must  become  habitual  with  us,  2  Cor.  7:  I.  The 
observation  often  made  by  theologians,  that  there  is  no  pausing  here, 
— that  we  must  either  advance  or  recede  in  goodness,  is  true  firom 
the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind. 

(3)  The  evidence  of  faith  by  good  works, 

A.  The  various  meanings  of  the  word  egya  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. A  careful  examination  of  these  would  have  prevented  many 
mistakes  and  controversies. 

(a)  "JSgyov  denotes  an  action,  in  the  widest  sense,  whether  inor- 
ally  good  or  bad.  E.  g.  God  rewards  man  according  to  his  works, 
Rom.  2:  6,  etc.  Hence  t^yop  also  signifies  an  employment,  business^ 
office ;  an  office  in  the  Church,  for  example  ;  as  in  2  Tim.  2:21,sq. 

(6)  The  phrase  tgya  aya'&a  or  xaXa,  or  tgya  simply,  frequently 
denotes  particular  actions  which  are  conformed  to  the  law  of  God, 
or  Christian  virtues  which  God  has  promised  to  reward ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  i/Augttai  or  egya  novijga,  Matt.  5:  16.  Rom.  2:  7.  I  Tim. 
5:  24,  25,  etc.  In  this  sense  the  word  tgya  is  used  by  James 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle.  C£ 
James  3:  13.  With  James  then,  good  works  are  pious  actions, 
such  as  are  done  with  reference  to  God  ;  i.  e.  such  as  flow  from 
love  to  God  and  a  spirit  of  obedience.  Such  actions  only,  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  Scriptures  to  be  true  virtues,  because  they  flow 
from  religious  motives.  They  are  Christian  good  works,  whenever 
they  are  done  with  a  particular  reference  to  Christ. 

But  this  term  came  to  denote,  in  a  narrower  sense,  particakr 
works  of  love,  such  as  alms,  etc.  Acts  9:  36.  1  Tim.  6:  18,  etc 
During  the  middle  ages  the  Roman  Church  made  this  particnltr 
sense  the  prominent  one,  and  accordingly  ascribed  great  merit  to 
almsgiving,  presents  to  cloisters,  churches,  etc.  §  125.  But  [such 
works  are  called  good  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  only  so  far  as  iJtxejvt 
an  active  exhibition  of  love  and  obedience  to  God,  and  as  they  ^ 
ftoxa  religious  motives. 

(c)  Quite  different  from  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  !gfa  90- 
(iov  (sometimes  simply  fgya),  when  used  by  Paul  in  oppositioD  to 
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nioTig,  Rom.  ii.  m.  iv.  Gal.  ii.  iii.,  etc,  Vid.  Progr.  "  De  dmpari 
formula  docendi,  qua  Chrisias,  Paulas  et  Jaoobus  de  fide  et  faetis 
disserentes  usi  sunt,  itemque  de  discrimine  ig^mw  voftov  et  i^top 
aftt^oip"  (1808),  in  "  Scr.  Var.  Argum."  Nora.  xiii.  (Translated 
in  the  Bib.  Repository,  Jao.  1833.)  Correspoodent  to  this  phrase 
18  that  ID  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  t3^n  ^^nrr  ti'^919 ,  which  de- 
notes the  fulfilment  and  observance  of  the  divine  law  and  of  its  par- 
ticular precepts,  whether  they  are  of  a  moral  nature  or  not,  and 
whether  they  are  given  by  God  through  Christ,  Moses,  or  by  the 
law  of  nature.     Vid.  ^  113,  II.  and  §  1^,  and  fin.  in  the  Note. 

Paul  allows,  and  frequently  expressly  declares,  that  whoever 
should  per^tly  obey  this  law,  in  whatever  way  made  known  to 
him,  should  actually  live  by  it,  or  enjoy  the  blessedness  promised  by 
€k>d  as  a  reward,  not  because  he  could  demand  this,  as  something 
which  he 'had  earned,  but  because  God  had  promised  it.  But  no 
man,  in  his  present  condition,  can  boast  of  such  an  obedience  as 
this,  and  therefore  none  can  hope  to  be  accepted  with  God  and 
Ueesed,  on  the  ground  of  his  obedience  to  the  divine  commands 
(i^  i^mv  voftov).  Paul  expresses  himself  very  clearly  on  this  point, 
l*it  3:  5,  coll.v.  3.  2  Tim.  1:  9.  Ephes.  2:  8.  The  reason,  there- 
fore, whf  he  excludes  obedience  to  the  divine  commandments  as  a 
ground  of  our  forgiveness,  or  why  he  holds  that  obedience  is  not  the 
meritorious  cause  of  forgiveness,  is  that  we  do  not  in  reality  obey 
the  divine  law  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  enable  us  to  rely  on  the  di- 
vine promise  above  mentioned.  And  yet  God  has  declared,  thai  he 
will  show  mercy  to  us  ;  this  must,  therefore,  be  done  in  some  other 
way,  and  by  some  other  means  ;  namely  by  fiiith.  It  is  on  this  ao- 
eonnt,  that  he  excludes  the  igya  vofiov,  or  our  supposed  obedience 
to  the  divine  commandments,  fitmi  faith  in  Christ  and  from  the  for- 
giveness and  salvation  to  be  attained  through  fiiith,  Rom.  3:  20,  et 
passim.  But  as  to  tgya  ayct^i,  i.  e.  the  virtues  performed  from 
love  to  Christ,  Paul  would  no  more  exclude  them,  than  Christ  and 
James  did.  On  the  contrary  he  derives  them,  as  they  did,  from 
faith,  and  insists  strenuously  upon  them,  and  in  the  very  passages  in 
which  he  denies  merit  to  kgya  vofiov,  e.  g.  Rom.  2s  7—10.  Ephes. 
3:  10,  sq.     Cf.  §§  108,  123,  ad  finem. 

Paul  and  James  are  therefore  agreed  in  fact.  And  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  words  niot^  and  &t»cuova0M  as 
Used   by  them,  but  solely  in    the  use  of  the  word  Ipya.      Paul 
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speaks  of  the  ibolish  mistake,  bj  which  one  would  obtain  life  and 
salvatioo  from  God,  bj  his  supposed  fulfilment  of  the  divine  law, 
while  in  reality  he  does  not  keep  the  law.  James  speaks  of  the  pi- 
ous, unpretending  exercise  of  virtue,  which  is  the  first  fruit  and  the 
evidence  of  faith,  and  therefore  rewarded  bj  God.  Paol  and  James, 
as  well  88  Christ,  disapprove  of  the  former ;  while  both  of  them,  as 
well  as  Christ,  require  the  latter,  with  great  serk>usness  and  earnest- 
ness. 

B.  What  Christ  and  the  apostles  teach  as  to  showing  faith  hy 
good  works.  They  are  all  agreed  in  saying,  that  an  indoleot 
and  inactive  faith  (venga,  James  ii.)  is  of  no  advantage,  and  is  en- 
tirely contrary  to  its  object.  For  faith  is  designed  wholly  for  active 
life,  and  must  be  manifested  and  proved,  so  often  as  there  is  oppor- 
tunity, by  the  practice  of  holiness.  This  is  what  James  so  well  in- 
sists upon  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle.  His  doctrine  is, 
that  every  Christian  must  possess  faith  in  God  (the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  that  trust  in  him,  resulting  from  this  knowledge) ;  but 
that  this  faith  must  be  exhibited  in  works  {fruits,  Chap.  in.). 
What  good  does  it  do  for  one  to  say,  I  know  and  honor  God,  and 
confide  in  him,  if  he  does  not  prove  this  by  his  pious  actions! 
If  Abraham  had  professed  faith  with  his  mouth,  but  had  not  obey- 
ed when  God  commanded  him  'to  ofier  up  Isaac,  would  that  have 
pleased  God  7  No!  He  did  not  receive  the  divine  approbation 
and  blessing,  until  he  proved  in  fact  that  he  had  right  concep- 
tions of  God,  and  that  he  placed  unlimited  confidence  in  him. 
In  the  same  way  Christ  shows,  that  man  roust  be  known  by  his 
works  (iwgnoi),  and  prove  by  them  that  he  truly  fears  God,  Malt 
7:  16—24.  John  14:  15.  15: 14.  And  Paul,  too,  teaches,  that  God 
will  reward  men  for  the  uniform  practice  of  virtue  (vnofuptj  tgyov 
ayaOov),  Rom.  2:  7 ;  and  that,  while  Christians  are  indebted  for 
their  salvation  to  the  mere  grace  of  God,  and  not  their  own  works, 
tfeej  are  yet  placed  by  the  divine  commands  under  oUigition  to 
practise  these  igya  aya&i,  Ephes.  2:  8—10.  Thus  he  calls  the 
virtues  xopnoi!^  npevfiarog  (the  fruits  of  a  heart  renovated  by  the 
influence  of  the  gospel).  Gal.  5: 22,  25.  In  Rom.  8:  1 ,  13,  he  says, 
that  one  is  not  a  Christian,  who  has  not  npfVfia  Xgsatov.  Yid. 
other  passages  in  Morus  p.  212,  Note. 

The  uniform  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is,  therefore,  brieA 
Ijf  this  :  ''  faith  is  the  condition  of  salvation.     (Hence  so  high  a  val- 
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ue  18  placed  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Scrip- 
tores.)  But  this  faith  cannot  exist  unless  the  heart  is  truly  reneW'- 
ed  and  made  holy ;  and  this  inward  renewal  is  evidenced  by  good 
actions  or  works.  Now  this  faith,  and  the  holiness  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  by  good  works,  is  re- 
warded by  God.  This  faith  and  what  is  connected  with  it,  is, 
therefore,  the  e&ndition  of  salration  (conditio  sabitis),  but  not  the 
meritorious  cause  (causa  meriioria) ;  for  salvation  is  an  unmeriied 
favor."    Vid.  Rom.  3:  24,  25.  6:  22,  sq.    Of.  §  125. 


^  125.  Of  ike  nature  of  Christian  good  works  or  virtues ;  tke  rela- 
tion in  wkick  tkey  stand  to  sahaiion ;  and  tkeir  tneritorumS' 
ness. 

I.  Thb  tros  Dfttnre  ofChriitian  food  workf. 

Their  worth  or  capability  of  being  rewarded,  (not  their  merit,) 
conaiats  partly  in  their  conformity  to  the.  rules  of  conduct  which 
God  has  given  to  Christians  (materiaU  aaiionis),  James  2:  11 ;  and 
partly  in  the  end  to  which  they  are  directed,  and  the  motive  by 
which  they  are  performed  (formate).  An  action,  therefore^  is  not 
a  good  work,  although  it  may  be  right  and  lawful  in  itself,  when  it 
results  from  impure  and  unworthy  motives,  such  as  vanity^  ambition, 
the  grati6cation  of  inclinaticm,  etc.  The  Christian  performs  good 
works  only  when  he  acts  from  thankful  love  to  Grod  and  Christ,  and 
in  unconditional  obedience  to  their  requirements,  in  short  from  mo- 
tives drawn  from  the  Christian  religion,  Rom.  12: 2.  2  Cor.  5:  15. 
PhiL  1: 11.  John  14: 15,  21,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  first  epis- 
tle of  John. 

We  can  here  distinguish  three  cases ;  viz. 

(1)  In  acting,  the  Christian  may  be  conscious  of,  this  motive^ 
and  act  solely  on  account  of  it. 

(2)  But  it  is  neither  possible,  nor  requisite^  that  he  diould  aft 
all  times,  and  in  every  action,  be  distinctly  conscious  of  this  mo- 
tive.    For  one  acquires,  from  long  exercise  in  virtue  as  well  as  in 
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vice,  a  kabit  of  action.  And  since  this  habit  presapposes  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  the  ?alue  of  actions  performed  under  the  force 
of  this  principle  is  not  less,  but  often  greater.  For  thej  imply  a 
prevailing  feeling  of  pietj  and  love  to  Grod. 

(3)  Filial  obedience  to  God,  or  religious  moCivea,  are  not  at* 
ways  the  single  and  only  motives  to  good  actions^  even  io  Christ* 
ians.  Their  own  advantage,  reward,  fear  of  punishment,  the  main* 
tenance  of  a  good  reputation,  etc.  influence  them  to  action.  These 
motives,  in  themselves,  should  not  be  entirely  banished,  af  some 
rigorous  moralists,  who  are  ignorant  of  human  nature,  would  da 
For  God  makes  use  of  these  very  means,  to  hold  men  to  the  obsenr- 
ance  of  his  laws.  They  may,  therefore,  be  used  by  us  as  assist- 
ances. But  it  is  clear  that  an  action  which  results  from  such  mo- 
tives merely,  cannot  be  called  a  pious  Christian  action,  or  a  good 
work,  although  in  itself  it  may  be  useful,  commendable,  and  even 
acceptable  to  God,  vid.  Rom.  2:  14,  26,  27.  Acts  10:  4,  34,  35. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  should  beware,  in  Christian  educatioD,  of 
drawing  the  principal  motive  from  ambition  and  selfishness.  For 
these  principles  will  exclude  every  good  and  religious  feeling,  and 
introduce  manifold  evil  into  the  youthful  heart 

In  Christian  good  works,  therefore,  every  thing  depends  opon 
the  state  of  mind,  the  disposition  {npiifiu,  Ghtl.  6:  22),  with  which 
they  are  performed.    That  man  only  is  capable  of  good  works  (in 
the  Christian  sense),  who  has  a  pure  and  prevailing  love  to  God  and 
Christ,  and  whose  principle  it  is,  to  practise  all  known  good  and 
to  avoid  all  known  evil,  because  such  is  the  will  of  God  and  of 
Christ.     God  and  Christ  estimate  the  worth  of  an  action,  therefore, 
not  according  to  the  external  appearance,  upon  which  men  look, 
but  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  which  men  do  not  see. 
Hence  an  action  may  frequently  appear  to  men  to  be  trifling,  iiisi|*- 
nificant,  or  even  blamabie,  while  in  the  sight  of  God  it  is  com- 
mendable and  of  great  price.     Such  was  the  ad  of  Mary  in  anoint- 
ing Jesus,  which  his  disciples  blamed,  Mark  xiv.     Christ,  however, 
called  it  a  good  work,  because  it  was  a  pious  deed,  i.  e.  because  it 
resulted  from  sincere  and  grateful  love  to  him ;  and  such  actkuu 
only  are,  in  his  judgment,  good  works,     Vid.  Tolhier,  Ueber  die 
BeschafTenheit  eines  guten  Werkes,  in  his  **  Theol.  Untersoch." 
Th.  II. 

Note.  1.  Good  works  are  required  from  every  Christian,  so  far  askeisaUt 
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tkmt  GbL5:  86.  lJoiin3:6.  3:7-  Cf.  $  IflQ.  The  iMt  ckoif 
IS  a  oeceswry  limitation.  For  loiiiatimet  he  fiodi  no  opportonitj,  or  ii 
in  circomitaneea  onfaTorable  (or  exhibiting,  by  hia  outward  acUom,  tb0 
diipositions  eoneeated  in  hie  heart.  BfforeoTer,  thoea  Jott  oommaDe- 
•Hgioos  life,  and  who,  though  thej  haye  real  fUth,  ha?«  it  In  a  Urn  d»- 
( IM),  eauwl  asbihik  thai  jpeffed  aad  matnra  tail,  wkiali  is  azpacted 
dvanaad  and  confifinad  Chriatiana.  fiat  God  jodgaaaf  thagoodaaaeof 
I  according  to  the  inward  diapoaition  and  the  einoaritj  of  the  heart. 
|ood  worlc,  thie  rectitude  of  motiTC  ia  indiepaniabla.  Ephee.  4: 90. 
2:  6.  We  cannot,  therefbre,  lay  that  faith  !■  «/««yf  rieh  in  Tirtaaa ; 
teiuiaC  always  be  so.  Nor  will  his  nafraltftilnesi  ba  ehargad  agaiBsi  aay 
aain,  nntess  ha  himself  ia  to  blamo  Ibr  It  In  thia  — ttar,  CM  if  the 
liOliUajodga. 

to  2.  When  the  Bible  speaka  of  the  naaossity  of  CSWiiCMMi  good  wofka.  It 
Mdy  to  Cftrisltaaf,  and  to  what  is  required  of  them  according  to  the 
ian  doctrine.  No  one  who  is  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  Christian- 
thout  his  own  fault,  can  be  required  to  liye  according  to  its  rulaa,  or  ba 
ad  merely  because  he  does  not.  Nothing  will  hm  taquitad  of  any  aaa* 
has  not  been  giTcn  him.  ChifrtiaB  aetlo«a»  flHy  Indaad  1m  nsM  pm^ 
4  Bobla  io  thamaalTas,  than  otbars ;  baoaflsa  llM»y  flow  fioa  laoia  par- 
irai  and  elevated  motives,  fiot  the  good  actiona  of  thoae  who  are  not 
ana,  do  not  cease  to  be  good  and  acceptable  to  God,  because  they  do  not 
"om  Christian  motives.  Cf.  the  example  of  the  centurion  Comelioa, 
.,  and  the  declaration  of  Paul,  Rom.  S:  6—11.  In  the  ftrmar  passnga 
i  Peter  ascribes  ^pdflor  dam,  to  the  heatliao  aantatioB  Oamalivi;  aad  la 
;ar,  Pkuil  ealls  the  aotioaa  of  haathan  fffmiigfmdtdi  and  both  taaoh  tiwi 
sligioos  actiona  in  heathen,  are  aoceptabla  to  God,  and  will  ba  reward* 
lim.  The  doctrine  of  Augustine,  therefore,  atrtafes  tiknUm  ssis  tpUn- 
Ua,  is  false.  He  taught  that  all  which  man  doaa  as  aiaa,  without  so- 
iral  and  irresistible  grace,  is  sin.  Hence  he  afRrmed,  that  the  heatfaaii 
wndemned,  because  they  could  noihaHn;  vid.  f  121,  II.  [Gf.  ^Bib. 
*'  Jan.  1633.    Art.  Auguaune  and  Palagtua.— Tb.] 

1m  nlation  which  exiiti  betwasn  tha  fOod  werfct  ofOhriitfaiai  and  thdt  aahatlaa. 

here  was  a  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  aix- 
I  century  on  the  question,  Whither  good  works  aro  tssaUialio 
ion,  Ge.  Major,  a  theologian  of  Wittenberg,  and  some  of  the 
lee  of  Melancthon,  held  the  affirmative.  Flacius  and  others, 
egative.  Nic.  Amsdorf  of  Raumburg,  went  ao  fitr  as  to  say 
),  that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  salvation, — ahorriUe  poakiony 
understood  to  mean,  that  obedience  to  the  difine  )aw  ifi  danip 
But  this  was  not  his  meaning.  He  only  meant  to  ajEroi, 
le  opinion  that  good  works  could  mecii  salvatiWf  is  dangerous 
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to  the  Boul.     And  in  this  he  was  right ;  bat  so  was  Major  in  his 
position. 

The  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  considering  in  what  the  salvo- 
ti4m  of  Christians  consists. 

(1)  It  is  began,  the  Ibaodation  of  it  is  laid,  in  the  fbrgireness  of 
sin,  or  justification  in  the  narrower  sense.  This  is  the  free  gift  of 
God,  and  oannot  be  merited  by  good  works,  §  113,  II.  fiat  this 
Uessing  is  forfeited  by  one  who  omits  good  works,  and  commitB  sio, 
Tid.  1  John  3:  6.  Gal.  5:  19.  I  Cor.  6:  9,  10.  Good  works,  there- 
fore, are  necessary  for  the  continuance  (conservaiio)  of  this  benefit 
They  are,  when  they  can  be  performed,  the  condition  of  pardoo, 
though  not  the  meritorioas  cause  of  it 

(2)  Salvation  consists  in  the  divine  rewards,  or  proofii  of  the  di- 
vine favor ;  partly  those  which  are  natural,  such  as  quiet  of  sool, 
peace  with  God,  etc. ;  and  partly  positive,  bestowed  both  in  the 
present  and  future  life,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures.  These 
rewards  cannot  be  merited  by  good  works  in  themselves,  any  more 
than  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  But  faith,  and  the  good  works  connect- 
ed with  it,  are  the  conditions  on  which  alone  these  rewards  are  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  degree  of  reward  is  regulated,  by  the  degree  of  zeal 
in  holiness  which  is  exhibited.  Matt  25:  20—^.  2  Cor.  9:  &  Gti. 
6:  7,  etc.  For  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  as  essential  a  part  of 
Christian  faith,  as  to  trust  in  God  through  Christ,  §  123.  Good 
works  are,  therefore,  always  described  in  the  Bible  as  the  eflfects  and 
fruits  of  Christian  faith,  James  2:  26,  sq. 

We  may  therefore  justly  say,  as  Major  did,  that  good  works  are 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  salvation,  as  a  condition,  and  we  may 
also  say,  as  Flacius  and  Amsdorf  did,  that  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  meritorious,  or  the  procuring  cause  of  our  salvation.  C£ 
F.  T.  Riihl,  Worth  der  Behauptungen  Jesu  und  seiner  Apostd, 
Leipzig,  1791,  8vo.  especially  the  4th  Essay,  "  Seligkeit  berabt 
allein  auf  Glauben,"  u.  s.  w.  Also  Storr,  Commentar  zum  Brief 
an  die  Hebraer,  Th.  11. 

III.  Iliftory  of  opinion!  reapectiof  the  meritoriomoMt  of  {ood  works. 

God  has  determined  and  promised,  to  reward  the  good  actions  of 
men.  But  this  reward  is  not  something  tamed  by  men  (§  106,  U.), 
which  God  is  bound  to  pay  them ;  it  is  given  to  them  of  his  free, 
undeserved  goodness.     Hence  these  rewards  are  called  in  the  New 
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(tament,  xigiQ^  dmQia,  ina&vog  (approbation),  ^Sc(»  atiq>«vog^ 

08  which  imply  gifts  and  undeserved  rewards.  These  rewards 
intended  to  excite  men  to  love  God  more  sincerely,  and  to  yield 
tieerful  and  willing  obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  notwith- 
iding  the  difficulties  with  which  this  obedience  is  attended. 

But  obvious  as  this  doctrine  is  to  sound  and  onprejadiced  rea- 
,  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  of  all  ages  and  religions,  have  re- 
led  certain  externa]  actions  as  meritorious  and  propitiatory. 
is  error,  as  far  as  it  is  theoretical,  results  from  false  notions  re- 
ding God,  and  our  relations  to  him.    This  is  the  reason  why  it 

0  prevalent,  in  one  form  or  another,  among  the  Jews,  the  heath- 
and  Christians ;    vid.  §  108,  11.     But  this  theoretical  error 

lid  have  been  easily  escaped  or  exploded,  if  it  were  not  connect- 
irith  the  depraved  inclinations  of  the  human  heart  Love  to  sin 
ces  men  quick  in  inventing  theories,  which  will  allow  them  to  in- 
ge  in  it  at  pleasure,  and  yet  assure  them  of  the  favor  of  God. 
shall  here  briefly  exhibit  the  false  opinions  which  have  prevail- 
an  this  subject  among  Christians. 

(1)  Many  Christians,  (especially  the  converts  from  Judaism,) 
Q  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  cherished  the  opinion,  that  their 

1  of  supposed  conformity  to  the  law,  such  as  alms-giving,  sacrifi- 
,  ceremonies,  circumcision,  and  obedience  to  other  particular 
cepts  of  the  ceremonial  and  moral  law  of  Moses,  were  meritori- 

They  even  believed,  that  the  good  works  of  their  ancestors  were 

nted  to  them.     Hence  Paul  shows  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans 

Galatians,  that  man  deserves  nothing  of  God  for  his  supposed 

dience  to  the  divine  law ;  that  the  opinion  of  the  meritorions- 

9  of  our  own  works,  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious;  and 
:  God  forgives  and  rewards  us  solely  on  account  of  faith,  without 

desert  on  our  part  (^ixa^oiJi^  d(OQiat^,  Siu  Ttlanrng  Xgiaxov), 
Bat  here  again  a  mistake  was  made  on  the  other  side,  and  Paul 

understood  to  speak  lightly  of  the  observance  of  the  divine 
He  himself  complains,  that  he  was  thus  misunderstood,  Rom. 
L  6:  15.  Gal.  5:  13.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to  Luther, 
idt,  Spener,  and  other  Christian  teachers  of  ancient  and  modem 
»,  who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps.  Even  in  the  age  of  the 
letles,  there  were  some  false  Christians,  and  even  false  teachers. 
*j  lived  a  sensual,  disorderly  life,  and  justified  this  on  the  groond, 

Christians  are  free  from  the  Lano,    Against  sacb  a  sentiment 
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there  is  much  said  in  the  Epistles  of  John,  Peter  and  Jade.  Oth- 
ers beliefed,  that  an  inactive  faith  would  suffice,  and  that  worb 
are  not  important.  They  were  content  if  thej  were  onlj  orthodox 
in  head.  James,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle,  is  strenooas 
in  opposing  this  sentiment.  He  shows  that  true  Christian  fiuth 
cannot  exist,  unless  it  is  exhibited  by  Christian  rirtoes.  Ct  the 
Essay  above  cited  in  "  Scripta  varii  argumenti." 

(2)  Notwithstanding  these  clear  instructions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, these  two  mistakes,  respecting  the  merit  of  works,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  an  inoperative  faith,  have  always  prevailed  among 
Christians.  The  mistake  respecting  the  merit  of  works,  was  adopt- 
ed into  the  whole  system  of  the  Latin  church.  This  will  now  be 
shown  from  history. 

A.  During  the  dark  ages,  after  monastic  principles  became 
prevalent  in  the  Western  church,  the  worship  of  God,  piety,  and  ho- 
liness were  supposed  to  consist  almost  wholly  in  exiemal  riies. 
They  believed  that  God  would  be  induced  by  certain  external  ac- 
tions, to  bestow  favor  on  mankind.  They  thought  they  could  merit 
his  approbation,  somewhat  as  the  day-laborer  earns  his  wages  by 
toil.  Much  importance  was  attached  to  works  of  beneficence,  to 
alms-giving  and  presents,  especially  to  cloisters  and  chorches. 
They  thus  kept  to  the  sense  in  which  ipya  iya^i  is  sometimes  nsed 
in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  opera  benefica,  stopping,  however,  with 
the  outward  action,  and  leaving  the  disposition  of  the  heart  oat  of 
account,  vid.  §  124,  ad  finem.  They  also  insisted  upon  self4nfii6- 
tions,  fasts,  and  other  external  punishments,  arbitrarily  imposed ; 
just  as  the  Jews  formerly  did.  They  even  relied,  like  the  Jews 
again,  upon  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  and  upon  their  ireamrff 
good  works.  These  views  led  to  great  corruption  in  noorals,  and  a 
wide  remove  from  the  genuine  spirit  and  true  nature  of  Christianiftf. 

B.  After  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  schoolmeD, 
and  especially  Thomas  Aquinas,  began  to  admit  these  views  into 
their  theological  systems,  and  to  defend  them  by  logical  argumeotfc 
They  reasoned  (n)  from  the  term  ftiO'&os,  which  is  frequently  used 
in  the  Bible  to  denote  wages  earned,  as  1  Cor.  3: 8,  where  the  Vol* 
gate  has  meritum ;  and  also  from  many  of  the  old  Latin  fathers,  who 
had  said,  mererb  hominem  salutem,  etc.  But  by  such  langoage^ 
they  meant  nothing  more  than  consequi^  impeirartf  in  which  sesse 
merere  is  used  by  Cicero  and  other  Latin  writers.     And  in  genet*! 
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in  all  the  ancient  languages,  and  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  the 
terms  which  denote  toages,  recompense,  are  used  for  reward  of  any 
kind,  whether  deserved  or  not  The  meaning  in  every  case  must 
be  determined  by  the  context  In  the  New  Testament,  what  is 
called  fiho^og  is  also  called  xag^g  and  dfogii  in  the  same  context. 
We  are  said  to  receive  /nad-oif  dotgeat^,  Thomas  Aquinas  taught, 
that  when  man,  of  his  own  accord,  performs  benevolent  actions, 
gives  alms,  endows  churches,  etc. ;  Ck>d  considers  this  as  done  to 
him,  and  sees  fit  (cBquumy  congruum)  to  recompense  the  act  This 
he  called  meritum  de  cangruo.  (6)  Again,  he  appealed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Augustine  De  gratia  supematurali  spiritus  sanctL  This 
grace  produces  good  works  in  the  regenerate,  which  therefore 
merit  salvation,  because  they  are  derived  from  the  Holy  SpiriC 
He  called  this  meritum  de  condigno.  The  unregenerate  cannot 
perform  any  such  meritorious  works,  because  they  do  not  possess 
this  grace.  He  was  followed  in  his  opinions  by  other  teachers. 
And  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  doetrine  was  confirmed  by  the 
cooncil  at  Trent. 

C.  This  false  theory,  so  greatly  injurious  to  morals,  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  the  German  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Luther  especially  argued  against  it  from  the  principles  contained  in 
Paul's  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  which  were  directed 
against  similar  mistakes  made  by  the  Jews.  But,  in  the  heat  of  the 
controversy,  Luther  frequently  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  some- 
times expressed  himself  with  too  little  precision  and  distinctness. 
He  sometimes  appeared  not  only  to  deny  merit  to  those  works  which 
the  monks  regarded  as  meritorious,  and  to  all  self-righteous  works 
(Paul's  works  of  the  law) ;  but  also  to  speak  slightingly  of  Christian 
virtues,  and  rather  to  depreciate  than  recommend  them  ;  though  this 
was  far  from  his  intention.  But  afterwards,  when  his  doctrine  was 
misapplied  by  some  who  appealed  to  his  authority,  he  became  more 
guarded,  and  expressed  himself  more  definitely.  Melancthon  espe- 
cially took  pains  to  guard  against  these  perversions  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  (Art.  iv.),  in  his  Apology,  and  in  his  **Loci  Theologici." 
After  the  death  of  Luther,  Melancthon  and  some  of  his  associates, 
endeavoured  to  analyse  the  subject  still  farther,  and  to  obviate  all 
mistake.  But  they  were  poorly  rewarded  for  their  pains,  since  they 
were  charged  with  departing  fi-om  Luther,  and  adopting  the  errors 
of  the  Romish  Church.     Hence  much  controversy  arose  in  the  Lu^ 
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tberan  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  ran  out  for  the  most 
pirt  into  mere  logomachy,  as  in  the  case  of  Major  and  Amsdorf.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  Formula  of  Concord  would  put  ao  end  to  this 
strife,  Morus,  p.  214.  But  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church 
still  appealed  to  the  second  Chapter  of  James  in  opposition  to  Lu- 
ther. He  and  his  associates  did  not  know  how  to  defend  them- 
selves  against  this  argument,  and  did  not  sufficiently  anderstand  the 
difference  between  ipfa  aya^a  and  the  tgya  vi^ov,  which  were 
regarded  as  meritorious.  This  is  the  reason  why  he,  and  the  ii^ 
thors  of  the  "Magdeburg  Centuries,"  and  some  other  theok^ani, 
so  spoke  discreditably  of  this  Epistle. 

Note.  The  circumstances  of  the  Christian  teacher  in  oor  days  are  frs* 
qaently  such,  that  aAer  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  he  nmst  some- 
times insist  more  upon  faith,  as  the  grround  of  pardon  and  BalyEtion,and  some- 
times more  upon  the  fruits  of  faith,  or  pious  CbrisUan  actions.  He  sfaoold 
take  the  former  course,  when  he  has  to  do  either  with  sinners  who  are  sorrow- 
ful and  truly  penitent  on  account  of  their  sins,  or  with  those  who  hare  a  self- 
righteous  disposition,  and  hope  that  they  shall  be  forgiven  and  saved  on  ae- 
coont  of  their  supposed  obedience  to  the  Law,  and  their  Tirtuous  eoadnet 
Vid.  Luke  23:  40,  sq.  18: 9.  Rom.  4:  5.  Acts  16:  30.  He  must  do  this  in  order  to 
■how,  that  salvation  depends  entirely  upon  a  disposition  of  sincere  and  vnwa- 
Tering  confidence  in  Gk>d  (i.e.  upon  faUk)  \  since  God  and  Christ,  who 
know  the  heart,  have  regard  solely  to  the  disposition.  In  this  way  one  who 
bproadof  his  virtue,  self-righteous  and  phansaical,  will  learn  wherein  heife 
deficient. 

He  must  take  the  latter  course,  that  of  recommending  go^  worka  or  the 
fruits  of  faith,  when  he  deals  with  those  who  undervalue  or  neglect  the  pursuit 
of  holiness,  either  through  levity,  indolence,  or  the  love  of  sin ;  who  persuade 
themselves  that  a  mere  external  profession  of  faith  will  be  sufficient ;  who  say 
Lordf  Lord ;  but  obey  not  his  commandments;  and  who  pervert  the  doctrine  o( 
Justification  through  faith,  to  excuse  a  life  devoid  of  goodness,  perhaps  openlj 
sinful.    Such  persons  must  be  made  to  see,  that  their  sentiments  are  false,  and 
that  there  are  some  infallible  signs  by  which  it  may  be  known  whether  a  per- 
son possesses  true  faith  ;  as  a  tree  may  be  known  by  its  fruits.    These  sifof 
are  pious  actions,  which  are  the  invariable  attendants  of  faith,  and  which  the 
true  believer  will  never  fail  to  perform,  whenever  he  has  opportunity.    Matt. 
7:  16.  25:  31—46.  19:  21.   Rom.  2:  C.  1  Tim.  6:  18.    James  ii. 
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Explanation  of  the  terms  which  are  used  in  the  Scriptures  to 
'e  both  the  external  profession  of  Christianity  (fides  exier^ 
ind  internal  moral  improvement  and  sanctifi cation, 

the  general  custom  to  treat  oT  repentance,  conversion,  reneuh 
eration,  sanctifcation,  in  separate  and  distinct  articles  (/o- 
this  was  not  the  case  anciently.  Neither  the  ecclesiastical 
lor  the  schoolmen,  treated  these  topics  separately.     It  was 

the  sixteenth  century,  that  this  method  was  adopted  ;  and 
'  object  of  this  at  first  was,  to  explain  more  fully  these  scrip- 
ms,  and  obviate  different  errors  relating  to  them.     But  af^ 

the  distinction  was  more  finely  drawn,  these  doctrines  were 
•arated.  and  particular  proof-texts  were  sought  for  each.     Bat 

these  distinctions  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  All 
terms  denote  the  improvement  of  men,  and  imply  the  same 
;ency;  although  sometimes  the  gradual  progress  and  the 

degrees  of  moral  improvement  are  distinguished.  The 
Ian  is,  therefore,  to  bring  all  these  topics  together,  and 
)f  them  in  one  and  the  same  Article,  as  indeed  most  theolo- 
w  do.  So  Morus,  p.  220,  sq.  §  6.  The  case  is  the  same 
pect  to  calling,  illumination,  and  similar  expressions,  which 
xplained  in  Art.  xii.,  De  operationibus  gratiae,  ^  130. 

I  idea  of  tho  word*  donotinf  conwrtion  {tTttOT^Otfi^,  FItt9T(fi<f9tV,  by  wbleh  Um 
LXX.  tranilata  the  Hebrew  ^Vo)* 

QTQiCf^iiv  frequently  stands  alone,  sometimes  connected  with 
poV  xov  ^fov,  to  turn  to  God,  This  term  is  derived  fifoin 
frequent  comparison  of  the  actions  and  conduct  of  man  with 
nd  with  walking  in  it ;  whence  the  religion  itself  which  one 
is  itself  called  ^-j"^ .  But  this  term  is  used  in  two  different 
viz. 

[t  denotes  the  moral  improvement  and  holiness  of  men,  when 
ent  of  their  sins  and  forsake  them.  In  this  sense  is  the 
mmonly  used  in  theology,  Ezek.  3:  19.  Joel  2:  12,  13. 
I:  15.  Acts  3:  19.  This  turning  is  produced  by  God,  or  the 
•irit,  by  means  of  revealed  truth.  The  same  is  expressed 
/ord  nixavotivy  by  which  also  the  LXX.  render  the  Heb. 
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^1\Z).  These  two  forms  of  expression  are  frequently  interchaDged 
as  synonymous,  as  Acts  15:  3,  coll.  11:  18.  "  The  heart  is  twmed 
away  from  the  lore  of  sin,  and  inclined  to  efforts  after  what  is  good 
and  right,  under  the  assistance  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit."  Yid. 
2  Cor.  7;  11.  Jcr.  3:  12,  13  (an  exhortation  to  the  Israelites  to  re> 
turn  to  God,  from  whom  they  had  departed). 

(2)  It  denotes  sometimes  the  external  transition  from  a  fidse  re- 
ligion to  the  true, — ^the  renunciation  of  idolatry,  Hos.  3:  5.  Ezek. 
1 4:  6.  Hence  it  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  (a)  to  Gentiles  who 
enter  into  the  external  Christian  community,  Acts  20:  21.  26: 18. 
1  Thess.  1:9;  (6)  to  Jews  becoming  Christians,  Acts  9:  35.  14: 
15.  2  Cor.  3:  16. 

These  two  senses  ought  to  be  distinguished  in  the  explanation 
of  this  term.  For  though  conversion  of  the  former  kind  is  the  object 
of  the  latter,  yet  it  is  not  always  attained.  But  sometimes  the  two 
meanings  are  connected  together,  because  the  first  is  the  object  of 
the  second,  and  with  many  is  actually  attained.  Thus  when  the 
Apostles  preach  conversion  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  they  mean  hotk 
For  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  encouraged  a  merely  external 
introduction  into  the  Christian  church.  Still  the^  require  men  to 
enter  into  the  external  Church,  because  there  are  the  means  of  con- 
version found. 

II.  Scriptaral  idea  of  the  word*  denoting  Regeneration  {'JToXiYytveaia,  yiwSo&ai  Sr(if9tV 
or  oevTtgov,  avaytwao&ai,  AUo  the  synonymoua  terms  avoMLiVQiatQ,  dvavtovv, 
xaivos  ardi^amog,  utaunn)  xtiaifj  x.  t.  X). 

The  word  nahyyeyeala  denotes  frequently  any  entire  alteration 
of  state,  by  which  one  is  brought  into  an  entirely  new  and  reformed 
condition,  or  placed  in  a  better  situation.  The  change  indicated 
by  this  term  is,  however,  as  Morus  justly  observes,  in  every  case, 
mtUatio  in  melius,  p.  223,  Note  at  the  top.  Vid.  "  Scripta  Varii 
Argumenti,"  Num.  VI.  Thus  Cicero  (Att.  IV.  6)  calls  his  restorap 
tion  from  exile,  nahyyevtoia'  and  Josephus  (Ant.  XI.  3)  calls  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  land  after  the  captivity  naXiyyet^sOia  tmc- 
tgldog.  The  Stoics  spoke  of  naliyytpeala  toiv  oAoiy.  In  Roman 
Law,  the  manumission  of  a  slave  was  called  his  regeneration.  In 
Matt.  19:  28,  it  denotes  an  introduction  into  a  new  and  happy  situ- 
ation, whether  the  resurrection,  or  the  establishment  of  the  Mesaiah's 
kingdom  be  understood. 
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''hen  the  Israelites  spoke  of  a  persoD  changing  his  religion,  thej 
the  phrases  birth,  neto  birth,  etc.  When  a  Gentile  passed  orer 
daism  (became  a  proselyte),  he  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as 
vm,  a  new  man,  a  child  just  beginning  to  live.  As  such  he 
eceiired  into  their  Church,  and  obtained  civil  rights.  Even  in 
id  Testament,  the  term  n^^  is  used  in  reference  to  proselytes, 
7:  5,  coll.  Is.  XLix.  li.  liv.  This  might  be  called  external  r^ 
ation.  The  term  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Rabbins  in  a 
f  sense ;  since  it  became  the  duty  of  one  who  had  been  admit- 
ito  the  Jewish  Church,  to  live  according  to  Jewish  laws,  and 
re  a  better  moral  disposition.     This  is  internal,  moral  regener^ 

The  term  was  used  in  both  of  these  senses  by  the  Jews  at 
Die  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

ow  it  was  not  the  manner  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to  invent 
erms,  but  to  borrow  terms  from  the  ancient  Jewish  phraseol- 
md  transfer  them  to  Christianity.  Hence  we  find  all  these 
I  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  three  different  senses  ;  viz. 
1)  To  denote  one's  passing  over  externally  from  Judaism  or 
enism  to  the  Christian  society,  and  making  an  external  profe»- 
»f  the  Christian,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  or  a  heathen  re- 
,  which  the  Christian  renounces.  Thus  Paul  says,  Ephes.  2: 
Christ  has  united  Jews  and  gentiles  into  one  Church"  («<V  xa«- 
pd^gcunov,  which  cannot  here  denote  internal  reformation,  as 
ould  not  be  predicated  of  all).  Cf.  James  1:  18.  Thus  Peter 
1  Pet.  1:3,"  God  hath  brought  us  to  the  profession  of  Chris- 
jr  (ivayfvvriaag  Vf^ag),  in  order  to  enable  us  to  obtain  salva- 

Paul  frequently  says  of  those  whom  he  had  induced  to  make 
»ion  of  Christianity,  that  he  had  begotten  them  {ytw^v), 
m.  V.  10.  1  Cor.  4:  15 ;  and  cidivHv,  Gal.  4:  19. 
I)  To  denote  the  internal  or  moral  renewal  of  the  heart  and  of 
hole  disposition  of  man.  This  is  the  object  of  one's  becoming 
ristian,  to  renounce  the  love  of  sin,  and  love  what  is  good,  and 
ictise  it  from  motives  of  love  to  God  and  Christ.  This  state  is 
ed  in  Christians  by  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  faith  in 
t  The  creation  of  a  new  heart  (reformed  disposition)  is  men- 
1  in  this  sense,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  Eaek.  86:  26— -28. 
1:  12.  In  other  passages  the  term  circumcision  of  heart  is  u»- 
eut.  10:  16  ;  elsewhere  a  new  heart,  a  new  spirit,  a  new  mind, 
I  has  God  for  its  author,  Ezek.  11:  19,  20.  Pa.  l.  u.  Is.  i,  etc 
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In  this  sense  Paul  speaks  of  putting  on  the  new  man,  and  patting  off 
the  old  man,  of  a  new  creature,  afler   the  image  of  God,  Ephes.  4: 
22,  24,  and  Col.  3:  9,  10,  and  awaxaivoDB^g  voog,  Rom.  12:  2,  and 
a^aviovo'^ai  n^  nvevfiait,  Ephcs.  4:  23,  sq.     Here   belong  all  the  ] 
texts  in  John  and  elsewhere,  which  teach  that  man  maul  be  harm  of 
God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  i.  e.  become  his  child,  love  him,  in  dispos- 
ition and  conduct  resemble  him,  that  he  may  be  loved  by  God  in 
return  ;  for  all  which  he  is  indebted  to  God  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
1  John  3:  9.    5:  1.    John  1:  12,  13.      Cf.  the  remarks  respecting 
vloOiala,  §  119, 1.  1.     These  different  terms,  therefore,  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

(3)  In  many  passages  these  two  senses  are  combined  ;  because 
internal  regeneration  is  the  object  of  external  regeneration ;  exacdy 
as  in  the  case  of  iniaxgiq^Hv,  Among  other  texts  is  John  3:  3, 5, 
**  Whoever  is  not  born  of  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (i.e.  does  not 
consecrate  himself  by  baptism  to  the  profession  of  my  religion,  and 
does  not  become,  through  divine  assistance,  a  reformed  Moa,— ^ 
child  of  God,  a  friend  of  God,  like  him  in  moral  character),  cannot 
be  considered  a  member  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  (fiaaUela  ^loi)" 
Hence  baptism  is  called.  Tit.  3:  5,  kovzgov  naXiyyewtaiag,  became 
we  are  not  only  solemnly  admitted  by  this  rite  into  the  Christian  so- 
ciety, but  are  likewise  thereby  obligated,  according  to  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  to  become  reformed  in  character ;  and  on  this  condition 
have  ill  the  rights  and  rewards  of  God's  children  granted  and  assur- 
ed to  us.  So  the  Rabbins  expressed  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
baptism  of  Proselytes.  And  for  this  reason  the  most  ancient  fr- 
thers,  Ignatius  and  Justin,  call  baptism  atfuytt^piiaig, 

III.  SeriptartI  idea  ofthe  term  fUTtivota, 

This  word  is  vised  by  the  Greeks  to  designate  a  change  in  a  pe^ 
son's  opinions,  aims,  dispositions,  with  respect  to  particular  things 
Thus  the  phrase,  iig  fittdvoiav  aysiv  signifies  to  induce  any  am  ^ 
aUer  Us  opinion,  and  to  adopt  another.  Polybius  uses  the  wotd 
fitxavoetv  in  relation  to  a  general  wjio  designed  to  stake  battle,  bit 
afterwards  determined  differently.  Plato  contrasts  ngovoiip  (to  ow 
forecast),  and  finavouv  (to  reconsider  when  it  is  too  late).  In  Heb. 
12:  17,  it  is  said  that  Esau  could  not  obtain  the  alteration  of  bis  &- 
ther's  opinion  (/c^roroMx).  In  the  classical  writers,  however,  this  term 
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sd  to  denote  particalarlj  an  alteration  in  the  wiorai  state  of 
or  heart.  This  ose  first  prevailed  among  the  Grecian 
d  was  derived  bj  them  from  the  Septuagiot.  The  Hebrew 
Mmimonlj  expressed  in  the  Septaagint  Version  by  futapo* 
^,30:  15,  though  sometimes  also  by.  tmotgiqmv^.  .  The  He- 
I  is  rendered  in  the  same  way,  Jer.  4:  S8.  These  signifi^ 
DO  together ;  since  we  determine  not  to  repeat  that  which 
\  sorrow.  Hence  the  words  ft^gawoiiP  and  fat€ifiAiif^tt$ 
acted  as  synonymoos,  2  Cor.  7:  8,  oolL  Luke  17:  4  This 
sordingly,  like  iiuatpoqui  and  other  similar  terms,  is  used 
sw  Testament,  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense ;  vis. 
t  denotes  the  forsaking  of  a  religion  which  one  had  former^ 
led,  and  his  professing  a  new  (the  Christian)  religion;  (be- 
ire  is  in  this  case  a  change  of  view  and  opinion  with  respect 
n ;)  Acts  20:  21 ,  where  it  is  said  that  fiitmvo$a  iig  ^§6p  is 
to  Jews  and  to  Gentiles,  in  connexion  with  nlin$g  $tg 
.  Thus  Luke  24:  47,  and  other  texts^  vid.  Ilorus,  p.  2S2. 
ime  way  as  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  idolatry  to  the 
;ion  was  called  fA^zavoia^  could  the  conversion  of  Jews  or 
to  Christianity  be  so  called. 

i  more  commonly  denotes  a  wiorat  change.  And  (a)  it  ek^ 
le  entire  moral  renovation  or  conversion  of  men,  in  thi 
nse ;  and  (b)  the  commencement  of  this  change,  when  one 
>  abhor  the  evil  which  he  loved,  and  to  form 'the  sheen  * 
)f  forsaking  it.  It  is  frequently  used  in  this  narrow^  sensd 
ilj  Scriptures,  and  this  is  its  most  common  nse  in  theokgy, 
3  farther  shown,  ^  127.  This  change  always  presupposes 
revolution  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  subject  of  it; 
I  thenceforward  to  love  and  practise  good,  instead  of  evil. 
I  the  great  subject  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
fr«  was  his  continual  theme.  Matt  3:  2, 11.  Luke  3: 8. 
e  may  be  said  of  Christ,  Mark  1: 15.  It  here  denotes  a 
Iteration,  or  a  change  by  which  an  entirely  new  diiection  is 
one's  life  and  efforts.  Hence  the  phrases  whieh  occocn 
J,  liitavoiiy  am>  rcov  ii^o^f Mr  or  jp}^i»r  MfifWi  Aeto  8: 
.  6: 1.  Hence,  too,  fittopoiiw  and  iiunfii^H^  lie  inter- 
as  synonymous,  Acts  3:  I9»  98.  Rom*  3:  4. 
?be  writers  of  the  New  Testament  frw|pentl)r  .«eiuwol  the 
Dings  of  the  word  futapo*a  together-;  swce  the  ihjs|t  of 
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an  external  change  of  religion  is  always  the  improvement  of  the 
heart.  Acts  11:  18,  "  God  hath  granted  even  to  the  heathen  ftira- 
POMV  eig  foii^y.  The  ancient  ecclesiastical  fathers,  even  in  the  La- 
tin Church,  also  connected  with  this  word  the  idea  of  repentance 
and  reformation  in  the  moral  sense  ;  and  Lactantius  proposes  well 
(Inst.  Div.  VI.  24),  to  render  it  by  the  word  resipiscentia,  Bot  the 
word  commonly  employed  in  Latin  theology  was  pcenitenHa^  bj 
which  the  Vulgate  renders  futdvota  ;  which  is  not  indeed  inctx^ 
rect  in  itself,  but  often  rather  ambiguous,  and  sometimes  quite  in- 
appropriate ;  cf  Morus  p.  224,  ^  2.  After  the  fourth  century  wri- 
ters began  to  understand  this  word  according  to  the  Latin  ebfmoU- 
gy,  and  to  vary  from  the  usage  of  the  Bible.  The  influence  of  Au- 
gustine contributed  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  error.  He  insisted 
upon  the  derivation  of  the  word  pmnitentia  from  punio  or  peeme; 
because  man  himself  punishes  his  own  sins,  and  therefore  receives 
forgiveness.  Pcsnitentia  est  quaedam  dolentis  vindicta,  semper 
PUNiENs  in  se,  quod  dolet  cammisisse^  De  Posnit.  c.  8.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  Latin  teachers,  especially  by  Peter  of  Lombardy  and 
other  schoolmen.  The  unscriptural  idea  that  pcenitentia  is  not  only 
repentance  for  past  sins,  but  punishment,  self-inflicted,  on  account 
of  them,  has  prevailed  widely  not  only  in  the  Romish,  but  also  intbe 
Protestant  Church. 

This  sort  of  pmnitentia  is  expressed  in  the  Roman  Church  by 
the  German  terms,  Busse  (penance ,  punishment ^  in  the  shape  of  * 
^ne  or  mulct)  ^  Busse  thun  {to  do  penance)^  bus  sen  {to  at  one)  ^  the 
last  of  which  terms  expresses  more  clearly  the  false  associated  idet. 
Many  Protestants  have  therefore  wished,  that  when  the  error  of  the 
Romish  Church  implied  in  this  term  was  abandoned,  this  term  it- 
self, which  so  easily  leads  into  mistake,  had  also  been  given  op. 
Christ  has  freed  us  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  an  atonement 
on  our  part  is  not  possible.     Even  when  we  repent  {^utavoBit),  t.c 
alter  and  reform^  we  make  no  atonement,  but  we  receive  great  Wff- 
sings.     Vid.  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  C.  V.  ind 
VI.     But  there  is  no  word  in  German,  [and  the  same  is  true  in  En- 
glish,] which  answers  fully  to  the  Greek  fietdvoia.     And  if  tbe 
scriptural  idea  of  this  term  is  explained  in  the  early  catechetietl  in- 
structions, the  inaptness  of  the  terms  by  which  it  is  rendered,  need 
not  be  so  much  regretted,  since  people  in  common  life  are  not  a^ 
customed  to  take  words  in  their  etymological  sense. 


I 
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.  Seriptural  idM  of  lemw  danoting  holinen  or  Mnctitj  {ayuunvrtf,  dygaaftdf,  ft.  t.  X, 
alto  OOMTTf^,  OCMOC*   Hob.  'O'.p^  y  with  itt  dorirttivoi.) 

The  words  ayios,  iyiaitiv,  ;r9*7j3  designate  primarilj,  whatever 
singled  out,  selected,  or  best  in  its  kind;  vid.  Vol.  I.  §  29.  It  was 
-flt  applied  in  the  ancient  languages  to  external  excellencies  and 
ivileges ;  afterwards,  to  those  of  an  internal  and  moral  nature. 
ence  arose  the  twofold  use  of  these  terms  in  the  Bible,  which 
08t  not  be  overlooked ;  they  denote  sanctitas  externa,  and  interna. 

(1)  All  the  Israelites  are  called  by  Moses  D^iip  ,  and  holiness 
ascribed  to  them  without  respect  to  their  moral  conduct,  but 

erely  from  the  circumstance  that  they  were  (externally)  separated 
>m  the  gentiles,  and  (external)  professors  of  the  true  religion, 
be  same  way  of  speaking  became  common  in  respect  to  Christians, 
M>  are  frequently  called  in  the  New  Testament  ayioh  ij/iaa/i^- 
$,  merely  from  the  circumstance  that  they  profess  externally  the 
iristian  religion,  and  belong  externally  to  the  Christian  commu- 
ty,  and  thus  are  distinguished  from  Jews  and  gentiles.  Hence 
who  were  received  into  the  visible  Christian  Church,  by  baptism, 
sre  called  ayioi.  Christians,  without  respect  to  their  moral  dispo- 
tion,  as  appears  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

(2)  These  terms  are  also  evidently  used  by  the  sacred  writers  in 
morcU  sense.  Lev.  19:  2,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  Cf. 
Pet.  1:  14 — 16.  So  ayiaofiog,  in  Rom.  6:  22,  is  the  same  as  di- 
toavvti  in  vs.  18,  19,  virtue,  righteousness;  dyuaavvti,  1  Thess. 
13,  and  dyiaCnv,  5:  23.  'y^yiaofiog,  in  Heb.  12: 14,  is  that  without 
\ich  no  num  shall  see  the  Lord.  The  same  is  true  of  ooiog  and 
iOTtig,  Ephes.  4: 24.  Luke  1: 75,  oatoifjg  xal  dinatOGvinj.  It  here 
notes  that  blamelessness  of  feeling  and  conduct,  which  is  requir- 
,  according  to  the  divine  precepts,  from  a  true  worshipper  of  God, 
d  especially  from  a  Christian ;  and  also  the  habitual  abhorrence 
sin  and  love  of  moral  excellence.  C£  1  John  3:  7,  dUaiog  ian 
^mg  ixihog  dlxaiog  Ian'  Rom.  6:  18,  dovkfvtiv  dixuioavpi/, 
11.  T.  19,  "  He  b  dead  to  sin,  and  lives  entirely  for  virtue."  In 
s  way,  the  Christian  becomes  like  God,  and  loves  him  from  simi- 
ity  of  disposition,  and  in  return  is  loved  by  God ;  as  a  dutiful 
I  who  resembles  his  father,  is  loved  by  him.  Man  is  destined  for 
iness,  and  the  happiness  proportionately  connected  with  it,  Tid. 
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Vol.  I.  ^51,  II. ;  and  when  any  one  is  admitted  into  the  comma- 
nity  of  the  Saints,  (the  Jew9  under  the  Old  covenant,  and  Christians 
under  the  New,)  his  holiness  is  the  great  object  aimed  at.    The 
Church  is  designed  to  be  schola  sanctitaHs,    Otherwise  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Church,  and  his  fellowship  with  the  saints,  will  be  of 
no  advantage  to  him  ;  indeed  his  condemnation  will  be  aggrcfated 
in  consequence  of  these  privileges.     Holiness  is,  therefore,  the  evi- 
dence and  result  of  conversion ,  or  of  repentance  and  regmaraiimi. 
One  who  is  destitute  of  holiness,  or  who  is  negligent  in  the  porsoit 
of  it,  is  not  converted^  or  horn  again,  or  has  not  repented. — For  an 
account  of  the  nice  dictinctions  and  technical  definitions'  of  the 
words,  conversion f  regeneration,  repentance,  renewal,  sandificaHmt, 
which  theologians  formerly  introduced  into  their  systems,  vid.  Moms, 
p.  223.  [Also  cf  Hahn,  S.  523,  ff.  Tb.] 


§  127.  Statement  of  the,  doctrine  of  moral  reformation ;  its  cmr 
mencement ;  on  putting  off  repentance  ;  and  on  late  conversums, 

I.  Seriptiin4,doetriM  iwpeeiivg  repaounea  aiid  cooTeraioa ;  infwreooM  rrom  it;  aaJ  %m  Ufkt- 

atiofl  of  technical  terms. 

(I )  Two  things  are  justly  considered  as  essential  to  the  com- 
mencement of  reformation  ;  viz.  the  knowledge  of  sin,  as  sin,  woA 
the  sorrow  of  soul  arising  from  it,  or  bitter  penitence  on  account 
of  sin  and  abhorrence  for  it.  Christian  repentance  is  therefore,! 
lively  knowledge,  agreeably  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  80 
which  we  have  committed,  as  a  great  evil.  This  knowledge  iseaH- 
ed  lively,  when  it  is  efficacious,  and  influences  the  will ;  in  opp«t- 
tion  to  a  dead  knowledge,  which  has  no  influence  upon  the  de(0^ 
minations  of  the  mind.  These  two  things  must  belong  to  reform- 
tion  of  every  kind,  and  to  whatever  object  it  relates  ;  for  they  tia 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  soul.  Whenever  a  chtnge 
takes  place  in  human  views  and  feelings,  whether  entire  or  partial, 
it  is  always  effected  by  the  same  laws,  and  involves  the  same  gelle^ 
al  feelings.  In  order  that  a  man  may  renounce  a  particular  vice, 
(suppose  drunkenness,)  his  understanding  most  first  apprehend  it 
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«8  a  fault,  and  mast  see  ita  injurious  consequences.  The  first  effect 
is  therefore  produced  upon  the  understanding,  and  next,  through 
that,  upon  the  will.  The  lively  conception  of  the  evil  consequen* 
ces  of  past  transgression  or  of  habitual  vice,  awakens  sorrow  Jbr  sto, 
aversion  to  it,  and  a  determination  henceforward  to  avoid  it  But 
Christian  reformation  does  not  consist  in  the  giving  up  of  particular 
sins  and  vices,  but  in  renouncing  sinful  dispositions  and  principles, 
in  the  tiu'iiing  of  the  heart  firom  the  love  of  sin  to  the  love  of  goodness. 
Particular  outbreakings  of  sin  may  be  compared  with  particular  symp* 
toms  of  a  dangerous  disease :  attempting  to  remove  these,  will  be  in 
vain,  unless  the  disease  itself  is  entirely  cured.  If  this  is  done, 
these  symptoms  of  course  disappear.  In  the  same  way  we  should 
strive,  not  only  to  be  rid  of  particular  sins,  but  to  be  renewed  in  the 
whole  temper  of  our  souls. 

The  same  things  are  essential  to  every  kind  of  reformation ;  e.  g, 
Jer.  3:  12,  13,  where  the  Israelites  are  exhorted  to  renounce  their 
idolatry;  and  2  Cor.  7:  8 — 11,  which  describes  the  feelings  produc- 
ed among  the  Corinthians  by  the  rebuke  which  Paul  administered 
to  them,  on  account  of  their  indulgence  to  the  incestuous  person, — 
and  these  feelings  were  the  cause  of  their  reformation,  or  of  their 
putting  away  the  offence.  Here  f^itavo$tt  is  said  expressly  to  con^ 
sist  maialy  in  Xvntj  xata  ^tov,  godly  sorrow^  which  was  very  bene- 
ficiaJ  to  them  after  they  became  conscious  of  their  guilt  Cf  Ezek. 
16:  21,  sq.  Luke  3:  10—14. 

Now  since  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human  soul  are  the 
same  at  all  times,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  manner  of 
moral  reformation  is  described  in  the  Old  Testament  as  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  New.  And,  indeed,  the  process  of  reformation 
coold  not  be  different  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  since  it 
depends  upon  the  unaltered  constitution  of  the  human  soul,  of  which 
God  himself  is  the  author.  The  experience  of  David  (after  his  a(- 
fiur  with  Bathsheba)  recorded  in  Ps.  li.,  is  full  of  instruction  on  this 
point.  It  consists  of  the  knowledge  of  his  sin  and  desert  of  punish* 
tnent,  sorrow,  repentance,  desire  of  forgiveness,  the  earnest  wish 
lor  refermation  and  for  confirmed  goodness ;  also  of  love,  confidence, 
^od  sincere  gratitude  to  God.    Cf.  Ps.  xxxii. 

The  nature  of  reformation,  and  especially  of  its  commencement, 
ajjB  clearly  described  by  Christ  in  two  parables. 

(ja)  The  parable  of  the  pharisee  and  the  publican,  Luke  \Bx 
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9 — 14.  The  pharisee  is  verj  proud  of  bis  yirtoes  and  meritt, 
and  thinks  no  man  is  better  than  himself,  and  is  fluent  in 
praise  of  his  own  good  works.  The  publican  acknowledges  his 
sins,  is  troubled  and  penitent.  He  utters  the  simple  feeling  of  his 
heart  in  the  few  words,  *'  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner."  And 
Jesus  decides,  that  the  latter  went  down  to  his  hoose  forgifen  by 
God ;  the  other,  not.  Here,  the  man  who  belieres  that  he  sbaH 
obtain  the  grace  of  God  on  account  of  his  own  works  or  worthinesB, 
through  pride  and  selfish  blindness  remains  ignorant  of  himself  and 
his  great  imperfections,  and  does  not  see  God  as  holj  and  jast.  He 
is  not  therefore  inclined  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  forgivenen 
through  grace,  without  personal  merit ;  and  accordingly  he  is  not 
fbrgiyen.  This  mistake  is  called  self-righteousness,  from  Rom.  10: 
3.  Cf  Dan.  9:  18.  Is.  64:  6.  This  mistake  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
jurious and  dangerous,  because  the  man  who  makes  it  persuades 
himself  that  he  does  not  need  reformation. 

(6)  The  excellent  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Luke  xt.  The 
object  of  this  parable  is  two-fold.  First,  to  show  in  what  way  a 
man  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  to  the  feeling  of  guilt ;  boir 
he  must  humble  himself,  and  acknowledge  his  un  worthiness  of  the 
di?ine  favors,  and  yet  have  confidence,  and  lay  hold  of,  and  embnee 
the  undeserved  forgiveness  of  God.  Secondly;  this  parable  shows 
bow  gracious  and  kind  the  feelings  of  God  are,  and  how  ready  be 
is  to  forgive  the  repentant  sinner.  Vid.  Luke  15:  7,  10.  €f. 
Tollner's  Essays  in  his  "  Theol.  Unters."  Bd.  I.  Th.  2.  S.  390, 
sq.  *'  Busse  und  Glauben,''  also,  "  Ueber  die  Parabel  vom  veri(H^ 
nen  Sohn." 

(2)  Sorrow  for  the  sins  we  have  committed,  (kvntj,  2  Cor.  7: 9, 
10,)  which  is  also  an  essential  part  of  reformation,  is  called  bj 
iheologihus  contrition,  brokenness  of  heart  (Germ.  Zerknirsckmg)' 
Our  older  theologians  justly  render  and  explain  this  term  by  tl|e 
phrase  Reue  undLeid  (penitence  and  sorrow).  The  term  ia  taken 
from  the  Hebrew  m'n  ns-^  and  "lauja  ab  (lit.  wounded  heart),  H 
34:  19.  Is.  57:  19.  Ps.  51:  19.  Both  of  these  terms  are  apfrfied  to 
a  desponding,  contrite,  troubled  mind,  whatever  the  cause  of  tbe 
distress  may  be.  Cf.  Is.  61:  1,  and  other  passages  cited  by  Morns 
p.  218,  n.  9.  The  lively  knowledge  of  sin,  as  a  great  evil,  neces- 
sarily involves  uniiappy  feelings  and  sorrow  (dohr  animi,  Zwifl), 
Ps.  51:  19.    Jer.  31:  19.  Luke  18:  13.     And  since  we  are  drawn 
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sia  by  the  strength  of  our  passions,  and  cold  reason  is  far 
k  to  afford  the  necessary  resistance ;  other  feelings  must  be 

to  those  which  incline  us  to  sin,  in  order  to  counteract 
luence ;  for  man  is  not  merely  a  rational  being,  but  is  com- 
f  sense  and  reason,  (Germ.  Vernunflig-sinnliches  Wesen). 
is  a  great  object,  and  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  religion, 
e  and  maintain  these  penitential  feelings.  Sorrow  for  sin  is 
beneficial  in  its  influence,  and  is  essentially  involved  in 
d  radical  reformation.  Hence  Paul,  2  Cor.  7:  9,  calls  this 
:e  and  sorrow,  Xvnrjv  xara  ^edv,  acceptabk  to  God,  agretO" 
's  will  and  purpose  ;  because  it  contributes  to  our  salvation 
:f]Qiav).  And  because  it  does  so,  it  is  a  repentance  not  to 
3ented  of  {dfifTafiikrjTOv). 

this  sorrow  for  sin  is  very  different  in  degree  both  as  to 
i  (intensive)  and  continuance  (extensive).  Men  differ  exceed- 
>m  each  other  in  respect  to  constitution,  temperament,  and 
re  mental  disposition.  Accordingly  their  feelings,  and  the 
in  which  they  express  them,  are  very  different.  No  gener- 
;an,  therefore,  be  prescribed  for  all,  respecting  the  degree  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  feel,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
expressed.  We  have  no  definite  measure  of  human  feeling, 
aihesis  affectuum.  Let  this,  then,  be  the  only  rule  by  which 
Mirselves  and  others  :  Sorrow  for  sin  is  then  only  sujficient- 
f  (for  the  purpose  of  reformation),  trAen  it  produces  in  us  a 
\  aversion  to  sin^  remaining  through  our  whole  lives.  It  im- 
B  sincere  wish  :  would  that  I  had  not  transgressed  the  di' 
imands,  and  also  the  acknowledgment  of  the  desert  of  pun- 
;  on  account  of  such  transgression.     But  while  one  is  inclin- 

his  very  temperament  to  sorrow  and  despondency,  or  to  vi- 
tbreakings  of  feeling  ;  another  is  naturally  disposed  to  cheer- 
is  more  considerate  and  reserved,  and  gives  little  vent  to  his 
s.  Besides  there  are  different  degrees,  both  of  actual  sin 
inward  corruption,  in  different  men ;  and  their  feelings  of 
will,  of  course,  vary  accordingly. 

rity  of  heart ,  is  the  great  requisite  here  ;  Ps.  32: 2.  It  is  on 
y  that  God  looks  with  approbation.  The  accurate  recollection 
particular  sin  we  have  ever  committed,  is  neither  necessary 
jible.  Still  less  are  the  external,  visible  signs  of  penitence 
row  essential  to  reformation  ;  unless  they  arise  from  the  deep. 
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sincere  sorrow  of  the  heart     Whether  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
shall  be  expressed  by  external  signs,  depends  wholly  upon  the  di^ 
ference  of  men  as  to  natural  temperament  and  organization.    As 
to  tears,  lamentations,  and   sighs, — they  are  of  ?ery  little  conse- 
quence in  this  matter.     Provided  the  heart  be  renewed,  whether  it 
be  with,  or  without  tears,  is  a  point  of  indifference.    The  teailew 
repentance  of  a  man  of  a  sedate  cast  of  mind,  may  be  more  sinceie 
and  acceptable  to  God,  than  the  penitence  of  a  person  oft  more  e^ 
feminate  mould,  which  is  attended  with  sighing  and  weeping,  bat 
which  often  passes  soon  away,  and  leaves  no  abiding  effects.    CC 
124, 1.  II.     We  should  beware  however  of  considering  persons  to 
be  hypocrites,  because  they  make  these  violent  demonstrations  of 
feeling ; — a  rash  decision,  too  often  made  1    On  this  point  we  are 
liable  to  mistake,  and  religious  teachers  have  often,  from  the  earliest 
times,  been  in  fault  here.     Many  made  too  much  of  the  term  eaain^ 
tiim,  and  undertook  to  lay  down  definite  rules  on  this  subject,  and 
appealed  to  some  examples  and  passages  in  the  Bible,  which  aie 
not,  however,  universally  applicable ;  e.  g.  the  repentance  of  Davkl, 
Mary  Magdalene,  Peter,  and  the  repentance  in  saekciotk  and  ashei 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  however,  does  not  describe 
reformation  of  heart,  but  the  public,  external   rites  employed  in 
case  of  pestilence  and  other  great  calamities.     Such  vehement  ei- 
pressions  of  feeling  are  not  required  of  all  men.     The  example  of 
David,  who  spent  three  quarters  of  a  year  in  trouble  on  account  of 
his  sins,  is  frequently  mentioned  here.     But  he  had  himself  to  blsiae 
for  this  ;  since  he  himself  confesses,  Ps.  32:  3,  4,  that  he  endear- 
cured  to  keep  silence  respecting  his  sins,  i.  e.  to  exculpate  himself 
before  €rod,  to  palliate  his  guilt,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  hofli- 
ble  confession  and  penitence.     As  soon  as  he  acknowledged  his  sin, 
and  repented  of  it,  God  forgave  him,  v.  5. 

Christianity  does  not  lay  down  any  definite  rule,  or  prescribe 
any  artificial  efforts,  by  which  this  moral  change  must  be  efiected. 
It  requires  from  each  nothing  but  what  is  adapted  to  his  nature. 
Peter  wept,  and  considering  his  character  and  his  crime,  this  wis 
natural.  The  Publican  only  sighed.  Zaccheus  does  not  appear  to 
have  done  either  the  one  or  the  other.  And  yet  the  penitence  aad 
reformation  of  all,  was  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

According  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  this  change  must  r^ 
suit  in  the  snppression  of  the  reigning  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  in  re-' 
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ng  dominion  to  those  principles  of  reason  which  are  conforroa- 
0  the  will  of  Qod  ;  and  thus  renovating  the  whole  man,  and  mak- 
him,  before  carnal  (aagxixog),  to  be  spiritual  (nviVfiunxog), 
[lent  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  in  a  state  prepared  to 
y  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cf 
I.  7:  25.  8:  1,  sq. 

Theologians  call  the  reformation  of  men  who  were  before  entire- 
ide  and  savage,  pcsniientiam  primttm,  or  magnam ;  that  of  those 
are  in  a  better  moral  condition,  but  still  need  reformation,  pcs- 
tfiom  stantium,  or  secundam^  or  quotidianam.  And  all,  even 
ipreatest  saints  on  earth,  stand  in  need  of  this  daily  repentance, 
igh  in  different  degrees.  None  can  justly  consider  themselves 
set.  All  must  acknowledge  themselves  sinners,  deficient  and 
;rfect  So  the  Holy  Scriptures  require  us  to  feel ;  and  every- 
re  insist  upon  sincere  and  unpretending  humility,  and  condemn 
3pposite  dispositions. 

[3)  Sorrow  or  penitence  for  sin,  mast  flow  from  the  knowledge 
n ;  i.e.  fh>m  a  consciousness  that  we  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
le  law,  and  therefore  deserve  divine  punishments.  Hence  it 
ws,  that  we  should  impartially  examine  our  actions  according 
le  law  of  God.  Now  when  one  sees,  that  he  has  been  ungrate- 
ind  disobedient,  and  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  divine  fa- 
;  when,  in  view  of  this,  he  feels  sorrow  and  sincere  penitence, 
begs  God  to  pardon  his  sins,  and  avert  deserved  punishment ; 
is  called,  making  confession  of  sin  to  God  (confessio).  This  is 
then,  as  some  would  have  it,  a  particular  part  of  repentance. 
9  the  opposite  of  concealing,  exculpating^  palliating  one's  sins 
re  God  (refusing  to  acknowledge  them  as  such,  and  to  seek  for- 
uess  for  them).  Prov.  28: 13,  "  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall 
prosper ;  but  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  have 
cy."  So  Christ  represents  it  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
:e  XV.  Vid.  Ps.  32:  3—6.  Dan.  9:  4.  I  John  1:  8,  where  say- 
we  have  no  sin,  is  opposed  to  Ofioloytia'&at  afiagriav,  v.  9,  to 
lowledge  and  repent  of  sin. 

The  Bible  says  nothing  of  the  necessity,  which  the  Romish 
rch  teaches,  of  making  confession  to  men,  as  to  representatives 
fod.  It  recommends,  however,  the  practice  of  confessing  our 
ts  to  experienced  Christians,  and  of  opening  to  them  the  state 
J  r  hearts,  as  conducive  to  rital  religk>n ;  cf.  James  5:  16. 
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(4)  Sorrow  for  sin,  and  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  it,  are  always 
founded  on  a  previous  knowledge  of  sin  ;  but  they  are  produced  in 
two  ways ;  viz. 

(a)  By  contemplation  of  the  divine  precepts  and  the  pena&jf 
threatened  in  the  law  against  transgressors.     The  divine  laws  were 
given  for  our  highest  good.  Every  violation  of  them,  both  destroys  the 
happiness  flowing  from  obedience,  and  incurs  the  punishment  an- 
nexed to  disobedience.     When  the  sinner  seriously  revolves  such 
considerations  as  these,  he  must  necessarily  feel  mingled  emotions 
of  shame,  terror,  anxiety  on  his  own  account,  and  abhorrence  for 
sin  itself.     We  find  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  made  use  of  these 
considerations  in  order  to  awaken  a  salutary  fear  in  the  minds  of 
their  hearers ;  vid.  Matt.  3:  7,  10.  Luke  3:  3,  sq.    Heb.  10  :  29,  sq. 
This  is  called  by  the  schoolmen  and  in  the  Romish  Church,  aitri' 
tio,  or  as  Thomas  Aquinas  has  it,  contritio  informis,  i.  e.  imperfeda, 
inchohata  (dolor  de  peccato  e  metu  poenamm,) 

(b)  By  contemplation  of  the  divine  promises^  contained  in  the 
gospel.     When  we  consider,  on  one  side,  the  undeserved  love  and 
kindness  of  Cod,  exhibited  in  so  many  ways,  and  especially  throngfa 
Christ,  and  which  has  sought  in  every  possbile  manner,  to  lead  as 
to  true  happiness  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  and  has  invited 
and  encouraged  us  by  the  greatest  promises  (  John  3 :  16 );  and 
when  we  consider,  on  the  other  side,  our  own  levity  and  negligence, 
our  wilful  rejection  of  the  means  of  good  offered  us  by  Crod ;  when 
we  consider  all  this,  we  must  be  constrained  to  feel  the  deepest  pen- 
itence and  shame,  abhorrence  for  sin,  and  love  to  God  and  Christ, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  us.     These  motives  have  a  great  and 
mighty  efficacy  in  promoting  radical  reformation.     Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  use  these  motives  more  frequently  than  any  others.     Their 
whole  heart,  as  it  were,  lives  in  them.     Vid.  John  3: 16.  21: 15,  sq. 
1  Pet.  4:  1—3.  Tit.  2 :  10, 11.     The  schoolmen  and  the  Romish 
Church  call  this  contritionem  {dolorem  de  peccato  e  diUctiome  oriMr 
dum).     Thus  this  very  consideration  of  the  great  blessings  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Christ,  leads  to  faith  in  him.     He  who  knows 
that  much  has  been  forgiven  him,  loves  much,  Luke  7 :  47.     Since 
Christ  has  done  so  much  for  us,  and  has  even  died  for  us,  we  are  led 
to  place  our  whole  trust  in  him,  and  look  to  him  for  all  our  happiness, 
and  to  obey  his  commands  from  grateful  love,  John  3  :  5,  14 — ^Sl* 
We  see  that  by  our  sins  we  are  rendered  unhappy,  that  by  our  own 
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m0rk  we  caonoC  obtain  the  fayor  of  God,  Dot  even  by  our  best 
works.  Hence  we  coniide  in  Christ,  and  seek  through  faith  in  him 
to  obtain  ibrgivenesa  of  God,  ix  nlattmg  dtxaioa&i^pai,  Gal.  3:  2i. 
Ia  this  way  we  become  children  of  God,  {viol  Oeov  dia  nlatfots  l¥ 
Xgiatf^,  V.  26,)  beloved  of  God,  and  blessed  by  him. 

Many  of  the  schoolmen  and  theologians  of  the  Romish  Church, 
reject  altogether  the  motives  first  mentioned,  asserting  that  they 
are  not  at  all  promotive  of  our  moral  improvement.  The  Antinomi- 
ans  of  the  sixteenth  century  expressed  themselves  in  a  similar  man- 
iMf ,  with  many  others.  It  is  true  that  this  attrition  may  be  so  abused 
as  lo  lead  to  a  despair,  which  will  absolutely  prevent,  instead  of  pro- 
noting  reibrmatioiv  But  still  when  it  is  cautiously  made  use  of, 
especially  in  the  case  of  rude  and  uncultivated  men,  it  produces  a 
Tery  good  effect,  and  is  therefore  employed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
by  John  the  Baptist,  and  Jesus  himself  with  many  classes  of  hearers. 
Some  are  entirely  incapable  of  the  tender  emotions,  to  which  the 
appeal  is  made  in  this  second  class  of  motives.  Their  heart  muat 
be  broken  and  softened,  before  it  can  become  susceptible  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  gospeL  There  is  in  this  respect  the  same  difference 
even  in  adult  persons,  that  there  is  between  children,  some  of  whom 
are  iU-«annered  and  rude,  and  others,  docile  and  well  disposed. 
Tbe  wise  teacher  will  employ  different  means  with  these  different 
cases;  and  so  must  also  the  teacher  of  religion.  Vid.  ToUner's  Es- 
say (No.  1)  ''  Busse  und  Glauben/' 

When  one  is  reformed,  the  love  of  sin,  now  renounced,  is  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mind  by  holiness,  diligence  in  duty,  or  pious  Chris- 
tian dispositions  and  a  holy  Christian  walk.  Cf  §  126,  IV.  Hence 
lome  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
look  poenitentia  in  so  wide  a  sense,  as  to  include  faith  and  e&7t- 
gemce  in  good  works, 

Morus,  (pp.  210,  217,  §  2,)  has  given  a  good  summary  statement 
of  the  different  parts  of  reformation  here  separately  considered.  The 
inward  man  is  principally  regarded  in  Christian  reformation.  The 
object  is  not  merely  to  restrain  the  gross  outbreakings  of  sin,  but  to 
rectify  the  whole  disposition  and  heart ;  so  that  the  subject  of  it  will 
henceforth  act  from  entirely  different  motives  and  principles.  The 
Holy  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  insist  every 
where,  that  the  vovg,  xagdla,  nvivfia,  6  too)  Sp^gmnog^  must  be 
renovated.    The  terms,  circumcision  of  the  heart,  mw  heart,  rauh 
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vatioHf  regeneration,  new  creature,  all  express  this  troth.  Yid.  John 
3:  1 — 21;  also  No.  yi.  io  **  Scripta  Varii  Argumenti**  above  cited. 
If  any  one  expects  to  succeed,  by  attempting  to  amend  extemaily, 
or  in  any  other  way,  than  by  a  radical  change  of  heart,  he  will  be 
disappointed  ;  vid.  No.  I.  1. 

II.    DiUji  ^f  rtftntanee  ;  tnd  liU$  eonverti^u. 

This  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in  Christian  ethics. 

( 1 )  The  danger  and  eml  of  delay  ing  reformation,  (a)  The  daih 
get  and  dificuUies,  The  longer  one  continues  in  sin,  the  more 
fixed  becomes  his  habit  of  sinning,  and  of  course,  the  more  difficul- 
ty will  he  find  in  breaking  loose  from  it.  He  will  thus  become 
more  and  more  the  slaye  of  sin,  and  be  constanly  bound  with  stroog- 
er  chains.  The  longer  therefore  reformation  is  deferred,  the  siore 
difficult  it  becomes.  Besides,  external  circumstances  are  not  in  cor 
power.  Many  die  suddenly ;  others  lose  the  use  of  their  reason,  or 
in  their  last  moments  are  entirely  unfitted  for  the  mental  effiMrts 
which  are  requisite,  for  attending  to  the  important  concerns  of  re- 
ligion ;  etc.  (b)  There  must  always  be  an  evil  and  ii^wy  atteD- 
ding  late  reformations,  however  thorough  and  sincere  they  may  be. 
God  proportions  the  rewards  he  bestows,  to  the  degree  of  zeal  which 
one  shows  in  goodness,  and  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  he 
has  exhibited  it.  Vid.  §  125,  II.  One  who  has  just  commenced  a 
yirtuous  course  and  has  made  but  little  advancement  in  it,  cannot  ex- 
pect a  great  reward.  In  the  future  life,  he  must  remain  inferior  to 
others,  and  thus  sufier  for  his  remissness  and  negligence. 

(2)  The  opinions  of  theologians  have  always  been  very  much 
divided  on  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  late  repentance,  and 
the  worth  of  it.  Vid.  the  history  of  these  opinions  in  Hegelmeyer's 
Diss.  "  de  sera  poenitentia,"  P.  I.  Tiibingen,  1780. 

First.  Most  hold,  with  truth,  that  late  reformation  is  possible,  and 
that  God  may  pardon,  (though  with  the  limitations  mentioned.  No. 
1 ,)  even  those  who  defer  repentance  to  the  last,  if  it  is  then  thorough 
and  sincere.  They  hold  however,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  tbM 
such  late  conversions  are  very  doubtful,  and  that  great  cautk0 
should  be  used  in  speaking  confidently  of  the  salvation  of  those  who 
put  off  religion  to  the  last,  lest  this  should  tend  to  confirm  others,  to 
their  great  injury,  in  their  prevailing  errors.     It  is  unsafe  for  men  to 
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pronounce  any  opinion  in  such  a  case.     For  there  is  no  evidence  of 
true  faith,  but  the  works  of  the  life.     None  but  God  can  look  into 
the  heart.     But  since  God  can  look  into  the  very  soul ;  since  he  will 
forgive,  without  exception,  all  who  sincerely  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  ask  forgiveness  through  Christ,  in  the  way  which  he  has  pre- 
scribed (  1  Tim.  2  :  4.  2  Pet.  3:9.);  and  since  the  grace  of  God  is 
limited  to  no  time,  to  no  ierminum  gratiae  peremptorium  (§113.  I. 
3)  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  tit  absfracto,  but  that  God  will  really 
forgive  those  who  seek  for  pardon,  though  it  may  be  late,  if  their 
desire  be  only  sincere  and  earnest.    He  will  bestow  even  upon 
such,  that  happiness  and  reward  of  which  they   are  susceptible. 
The  example  of  the  male&ctor  on  the  cross,  Luke  23 :  4(K— 43,  is 
justly  referred  to  in  behalf  of  this  opinion.     The  Christian  doctrine 
justifies  us  in  promising  pardon  and  mercy  to  all,  even  the  greatest 
sinners,  at  all  times,  provided  they  will  only  accept  these  offers. 
To  cut  off,  therefore,  an  unhappy  dying  man  from  all  hope,  and  to 
thrust  him  into  despair,  is  without  scriptural  warrant,  and  highly 
presumptuous  and  cruel. 

Secondly,  Others  regard  late  repentance  as  impossible,  and  hold 
that  one  who  has  deferred  it  to  the  last  cannot  hope  for  pardon  ; 
because,  they  say,  late  repentance  never  can  be  true  or  sincere,  and 
this  is  a  condition  indispensable  to  forgiveness.  They  appeal  to  the 
example  of  many,  who  in  prospect  of  death  gave  signs  of  repentance, 
but  who,  as  soon  as  danger  was  past,  became  worse  than  before. 

But  (a)  there  are  also  examples  of  a  different  kind ;— examples 
of  those,  who,  like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  became  repentant  and  be- 
lieving in  circumstances  of  imminent  danger,  and  who  f£t  have  af- 
terwards manifested  an  unshaken  fidelity.  (6)  Those  wjj^advocate 
this  opinion  oflen  mistake  the  want  of  perseverance  in  fattn;  for  the 
want  of  sincerity  in  it.  (c)  The  examples  mentioned  do  not  prove, 
that  late  repentance  is  never  sincere  and  thorough  ;  but  only  that  it 
is  not  ahoays  so;  which  indeed  is  true. 

The  great  argument,  however,  which  is  used  on  this  side  is,  that 
conversion  is  not  the  work  of  amotnent  (not  subitanea  or  instania' 
nea),  but  requires  time,  earnestness,  zeal,  practice.  This  is  true 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind.  But  this  only  proves  the 
great  difficulty,  the  uncertainty,  and  danger  of  such  late  conversions ; 
and  not  the  entire  impossibility  of  them.  Many  men,  in  whom  the 
work  of  conversion  is  not  completed,  are  still  not  entirely  foi7,  and 
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destitate  of  all  good.  The  seed  of  goodness  freqaently  Kesin 
hearts;  while  its  growth  and  fruitfolness  are  irofieded  mnd  prevented 
by  various  internal  and  external  hinderances.  But  this  work  may 
have  been  silently  and  unobserved ly  going  on,  io  the  midal  of  tbeee 
difficulties.  And  now  unexpectedly  some  external  ciroumstance  re- 
curs, as  a  means  of  awakening.  The  person  hears  a  moving  exfaerta- 
tion,  is  reminded  of  some  promise  or  tbreatning  from  the  Bible,  lis 
placed  in  imminent  danger,  or  in  somo'such  manner  is  aroused,  and 
impelled  to  attend  more  earnestly  to  the  ooncems  of  his  soul. 
These  circumstances  depend  on  -divine  providence,  and  God  makes 
nee  of  them  as  means  for  the  conversion  of  men.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  malefactor  on  the  cross.  Probdily 
there  had  been  a  long  preparation  in  his  mimd,  for  the  result  to 
which  he  then  came.  The  passage,  Hcb.  6:  4 — 6,  *^dvvtnoit^ 
nagwttaoifias — iwantuivliup  eig  (nxivoiav^  has  no  relation  to  this 
point.  This  passage  refers  to  those  who  persevere  in  apostasy  and 
the  rejection  of  religion.  The  phrase,  nduvatow  t«T«y  means  oaty, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  men ;  cf  Matt.  19:  26. 

Those  theologians  who  dilOfer  so  widely  from  iheBiMe  asto  hold, 
that  the  forgiveness  of  men  depends  altogether  upon  their  holiness 
or  obedience  to  the  divine  commandments,  and  not  upon  (kith  id 
Christ  and  his  atonement,  are  indeed  hard  pressed  in  this  point 
If  they  would  be  consistent,  they  must  deny  salvatioa  to  those  who 
delay  repentance  till  just  before  the  close  of  life,  and  who  therefon 
do  not  exhibit  the  fruits  of  this  change.  So  even  Sloinbart  thought 
The  Holy  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  teach  that  God  ibcgives  nea 
on  accoun^f  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  that  holiness  is  the  co^ 
sequenca^Kthis  faith,  and  that  without  this  faith  in  Christ  man  i^\ 
not  able'fllnive  holy.  Now  if  a  man,  whose  refomatioo  begini 
with  faith,  is  prevented  by  death  from  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  this 
faith  (which  however,  he  would  have  exhibited  bad  he  iivedlooi^ 
er) ;  he  cannot,  on  this  account,  be  excluded  by  God  from  happi- 
ness ;  although  his  happiness  will  be  less  than  that  of  others,  who 
have  pursued  a  long  course  of  active  virtue.  Thus  we  might  coa* 
elude  tit  ubstracto ;  the  determinatioB  in  particular  givon  caseS) 
must  be  lefl  with  God. 

Note.  The  work  of  NoesaeK,  *<  Ueber  den  Werth  der  Moral  imd  spBten  Bts* 

Mfuqc"  (Halie,  1777, 6vo.  Ausg.  2. 178^;  espeeiBllj  ■.  2a0,sq.),conteiw  aoek 

^  00  this  Bubj^ot  which  w  exeaUent.    This  work  was  occasiooad  bj  Iha  onsettM 
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parinly  and  iodefinite  viewB  oontUBed  in  many  woriKton  Uiis  lali^ty  espMial- 
}y  in  those  which  held  up  the  opinion,  that  late  repeiitance  is  impoulble  or  of 
no  avail ;  such,  for  example,  aa  that  of  Saurin,  *'  On  the  delay  of  conversion ;" 
£dw.  Harwood,  "  On  the  invalidity  of  repentance  on  the  death  bed  ;**  and 
Steidbart,  on  the  question,  '*  What  value  can  bo  allowed  to  sodden  conrer- 
sioBfl,  especially  on  the  death  bed;  and  whitt  is  it  advisable  pnblioly  to  totoh 
«n  this  sabjact  ?"   Berlin,  1770, 8vo. 


§  128.  Remarks  on  the  false  opinions  and  perversions  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  repentance,  which  have  been  gradually  adopted  in 
the  Christian  Church, 

Most  of  these  mistakes  have  arisen  from  false  ideas,  agreeing 
with  the  •depraved  inolinations  of  the  haman  heart,  respecting /im*- 
giveness  ofsin^  propitiating  4jiod,  and  ihe  merit  of  goad  works.  Of. 
§  leS,  and  §  125,  HI. 

I.  Ftnanee  of  tiie  exDoiamanleated. 

The  apostles  and  other  ancient  Christian  teachers,  held  tliat 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  forgive  sin,  and  that  men 
are  bound  to  confess  their  sins  to  him,  and  to  seek  forgiveness 
from  him.  So  taught  Justin  the  Martyr  ( Apol.  2),  and  others.  But 
even  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Apostles  the  custom,  which  had 
before  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  of  excommunicating  gross  ofien- 
dea  from  the  church  (d<pogiap6g),  was  adopted  by  Christians,  and 
as  indeed  necessary  at  that  time.  The  rites  attending  restoration 
to  the  Church  became  constantly  more  numerous  and  complex,  dur- 
ing the  second,  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Those  who  were  re- 
stored were  compelled  to  perform  public  penance  {pasnitentia  publi' 
ca).  The  excommunicated  person  (lapsus)  was  bound  (1)  to  labor 
to  convince  the  Church  of  the  reality  of  his  penitence  and  reforma- 
tion. He  appeared,  therefore,  in  public  in  a  mourning  dress ;  he 
fasted,  wept,  and  begged  for  prayers  {contritio),  (2)  He  was  bound 
to  make  a  public  confession  of  sin,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the 

Church ;  and  this,  in  order  to  humble  him  and  to  warn  others  {con- 
Jtssto).      (3)  His  undergoing  these  and  other  trials  and  punish- 

ments,  imposed  upon  him  as  the  condition  of  his  being  readmitted. 
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was  called  saiisf actio ;  and  he  obtained  pacem.  Vid.  iioriDJ, 
Tractatus  de  pcmitentitB  saeramento.  This  was  originallj  onlj 
Church  discipline,  and  nobody  pretended  that  it  was  connected  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  God,  who  looks  not  upon  the  outward 
man,  but  upon  the  heart.  Indeed,  Montanus  in  the  second  ceoto- 
ry,  and  Novatian  in  the  third,  though  they  were  so  rigorous  in 
Church  discipline  that  they  were  unwilling  to  readmit  a  person 
who  had  been  once  excluded,  did  not  deny  that  he  might  obtain 
forgiveness  from  God. 

n.  Fdnanee  tappoMd  the  moaDt  of  obuiniof  th*  forfiveMM  <^God. 

We  find  that  the  great  body  of  Christians,  since  the  second  cen- 
tury, have  entertained  very  erroneous  apprehensions  respecting  this 
excommunication.  Many  believed  (although  the  doctrine  was  not 
as  yet  formally  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Church),  that  a 
person  by  being  excommunicated  from  the  Church  is  also  exclod- 
ed  from  communion  with  God.  fiut  they  also  held,  that  when  the 
Church  forgives  a  person  and  admits  him  again  to  their  fellowship, 
God  also  forgives  him  and  admits  him  to  his  favor.  And  this  opin- 
ion was  more  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  than  the  former.  The 
Church,  and  especially  those  who  ruled  over  it,  who  had  the  roost  to 
say  in  this  matter,  came  to  be  regarded,  more  and  more  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  God  ;  vid.  §  135, 1.  Hence  great  importance  wu 
attached  to  the  external  rite  in  the  read  mission  of  the  excommuni- 
cated. The  idea  became  prevalent,  that  God  is  influenced,  and 
moved,  as  it  were,  to  compassion,  by  fasting,  weeping,  kneeling, 
begging  and  sighing.  In  short,  it  was  believed  that  a  person  codd 
obtain  forgiveness  of  God  by  the  same  external  means,  by  which 
the  favor  and  forgiveness  of  the  Church  and  its  rulers  could  beob- 
tained.  And  the  teachers  of  religion  oflen  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease of  such  errors,  by  insisting  injudiciously  upon  these  externa] 
rites.  Even  Origen  sometimes  expressed  himself  in  this  unguarded 
manner  ;  e.  g.  in  Homil.  15  in  Levit.  Afler  the  fourth  century,  the 
service  of  God  was  made  to  consist  more  and  more  in  mere  outward 
ceremonies. 
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IIL  Aorieakr  Ooofeiiton. 

eo'  the  Christian  Church  was  much  enlarged,  the  Oreeiao 
I  in  the  third  century,  and  the  Western  Church  in  the  third 
Ttfa,  commuted  the  public  confession  of  the  exoommonicatedy 
ate  confession  to  be  made  to  a  Presbyter  appobted  for  that 
» ;  ?id.  Sozom.  IX.  35.  This  too  was  soon  abolished  in  the 
1  Church ;  but  it  was  retained  in  the  Latin  Church.  Hence 
y  degrees  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  and  then  slow^ 
whole  system  of  public  penance.  At  first  the  lapsi  only 
Nind  to  confess  their  grosser  offences  to  spiritual  guides,  be- 
iy  could  be  reinstated  and  allowed  to  approach  the  HoIySui^ 
lut  in  process  of  time,  every  Christian  was  required  to  con- 
the  clergy  all  his  sins,  even  the  least  of  them,  before  he  could 
itted  to  the  Lord's  Table.  The  clergy  and  the  monks  cod- 
the  populace  in  the  persuasion,  to  which  it  was  itself  prediih 
that  confession  to  the  priest  was  the  same  as  confession  U> 
ind  that  the  priests  gave  absolution  in  Gtod's  stead. 
is  much  abused  principle,  that  confession  must  be  made  to 
i  teachers  and  the  heads  of  the  Church,  is  found  very  early, 
the  third  century  ;  e.  g.  in  the  writings  of  Origen  (Homil. 
it),  and  especially  of  the  Latin  fathers  Cyprian,  Hiefonj- 
id  Augustine.  They  compared  the  Presbyter  with  a  physi- 
'bo  can  not  heal  a  disease  if  he  is  not  made  acquainted 
In  all  these  rites,  there  is  much  which  is  good,  and  which 
)e  practised  to  great  advantage,  and,  indeed,  was  so  in  the 
ihurch.  But  aflerwards,  when  the  priesthood  and  laity  had 
try  much  degenerated,  they  were  greatly  perverted  and  mift- 


IV.  PMaaetimpofa^bytbeeltrfy. 

first  the  Church  imposed  the  satisfaction  to  be  made  by  o^ 
».  This  was  now  done  by  the  ecclesiastic,  to  whom  confer 
IS  made.  The  penalties  imposed  by  him  were  now  no  long- 
sidered  merely  as  satisfaction  given  to  the  Church.  It  was 
d,  that  by  these  same  means,  God  is  rendered  propitiooSy 
M  judgments  are  averted.  It  was  also  beliefed  that  the 
rs  and  ministers  of  the  Church  are  the  repreaentativee  of 
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God.  These  ministers  were  now  frequently  compared,  as  indeed 
they  had  been  during  the  third  century,  with  the  Levitical  priests, 
who,  io  God's  stead,  imposed  puoishments  (or  the  piirpo0&  of  aton- 
ing for  sin,  sock  as  prayers,  fasts,  almsgiving,  and  otber  litos  and 
gifts,  which  were  now  looked  upon  as  meritorioufl  goo4  works, 
^125.  The  ecclesiastics  and  monks  had  boaks  of  penmut,  in 
which  the  penalties  were  assigned  fbr  each  particular  sin.  Vid.  Job. 
Dallaus,  De  poenis  et  satisfactionibus  bamanb,  Amst  1649. 

V.  Tb«  doctiiM  of  Io4alg«ie«t. 

At  last  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  introduced.  This  was 
destructive  of  all  morality.  The  practices  o^ penance  and  confession^ 
which  at  least  during  the  darker  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  main- 
tained to  some  degree  an  external  discipline  and  order,  fell  at  once 
into  neglect  and  disuse.  For  by  means  of  indulgences,  the  people 
obtained  remission  of  the  penances,  and  freedom  from  the  canonical 
or  ecclesiastical  punishments  of  sin,  which  were  imposed  by  their 
father  confessors.  These  indulgences  were  first  granted  by  the 
Bishops,  when  an  individual  offered  of  his  own  accord  to  perform 
some  good  work,  to  give  alms,  to  found  charitable  institutions,  to 
build  churches,  etc.  They  were  aflerwards  sold  fbr  mere  money. 
Afler  some  time  the  Pope  appropriated  the  trade  in  indulgences  to 
himself,  and  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  carried 
on  a  wide  extended  monoply  in  this  business.  Indulgences  could 
now  be  purchased  even  for  future  sins.  It  was  the  prevailing  be- 
lief, that  these  indulgences  deliver  not  only  from  canonical  pun- 
ishments, i.  e.  from  those  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  visible  church  ; 
but  also  from  the  divine  punishments,  since  the  Pope  is  the  Vicar 
of  God  and  of  Christ.  Afler  the  thirteenth  century  this  practice 
was  sustained  by  the  doctrine,  de  ihesauro  bonorum  operum,  which 
the  Church  and  especially  the  Pope,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  were 
supposed  to  hold  at  their  disposal,  §  125.— The  abuses  attending 
this  practice  gave  occasion  to  the  reformation  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland in  the  sixteenth  century. 

VI.  Scholastic  fyttem  of  penanee. 

These  erroneoas  qunions  which  had  gradually  arisen,  were 
brought  into  a  formal  scholastic  system  by  the  schoolmen,  aad 
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pecially  by  Peter  of  Lombardy  in  the  twelfth,  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Bible  respect- 
ing moral  reformation  and  a  change  of  heart,  was  thus  changed  into 
a  matter  oi  ez/er/io/ pe/iOTice.  This  became  the  prevailing  system 
of  the  Romish  Church,  and  all  these  principles  of  the  schoolmen 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Council  at  Trent,  Sess.  14. 

The  following  are  the  main  principles  of  the  schoolmen  ;  viz. 

(1)  Pcmitentia  is  derived  from  punio,  according  to  Augustine, 
and  therefore  denotes  the  punishment  of  one's  self  Hence  origin- 
ally the  GerJban  Busse,  which  signifies  punishment,  atonement,  etc. 
vid.  §  126,  IV. 

(2)  Each  particular  sin  must  be  atoned  for  by  particular  satis" 
factions, 

(3)  Therefore  every  Christian  must  confess  all  his  sins  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Church,  as  spriest  und  judge,  placed  in  God's  stead. 

(4)  Conversion,  therefore,  consists  of  three  things ;  viz.  con- 
tritio,  or  compunctio  cordis,  confessio  oris  (to  the  priest  in  God's 
stead),  and  satisf actio  operis  {satisfacfion  rendered  by  performing 
the  penances  imposed).  All  this  was  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  discipline.  Vid.  No.  I.  on  the  distinction  between 
attritio  and  contritio,     Cf  §  127, 1.  3. 

(5)  This  satisf(ution  or  atonement  must  be  made  by  prayer, 
alms,  fasts,  and  other  external  rites  and  bodily  chastisements.     Ac- 
cordingly Peter  of  Lombardy  says,  Oratio  dominica  delet  minima  et 
quotidiana  peccata.     Sufficit  oratio  dominica  cum  ehemosymt  et  jc" 
junio.    Vid.  §108. 

(6)  This  poena  satisfactoria  which  must,  in  the  usual  course, 
be  endured,  may  be  somewhat  remitted,  says  Thomas  Aquinas,  by 
means  o{  indulgences.  But  this  principle  was  afterwards  very  much 
extended.     Vid.  No.  V. 

(7)  One  who  is  not  absolved  of  his  pardonable  sins  by  render- 
ing such  satisfactions,  goes  at  death  into  purgatory,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  torments,  he  must  make  atonement  for  them.  The  doc- 
trine de  purgatorio,  was  propagated  during  the  fourth  century  in 
the  West,  and  universally  prevailed  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
centuries.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  souls  could  be  fi*eed  from 
purgatory,  or,  at  least,  that  their  continuance  there  could  be  short- 
ened, by  having  masses  said  for  their  soub ;  vid.  §  150. 
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ARTICLE  TWELFTH. 


ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  GRACE  ;    OR  THE  DIVINE  INSTITUTIONS  FOB 
PROMOTING  REPENTANCE  AND  FAITH  ;   §^  129 — 133,  INCL. 


^  129.  Explanation  of  the  terms  grace,  operations  of  grace, 
MEANS  of  grace,  and  other  phrases  employed  in  theology  on  this 
subject :    and  the  connexion  of  this  doctrine  with  the  preceding. 

I.  Coonexioo  of  thia  doctriae  with  th«  fore^ing  ;  and  the  import  of  it. 

The  whole  Christian  doctrine  is  given  by  God  to  men  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  f^ith  and  repentance,  and  consequently  to  eternal 
happiness.  For  they  are  not  capable  of  this  happiness,  until  they  per- 
form the  conditions  described  in  Article  Eleventh.  But,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  us,  we  are  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  amend  our- 
selves, and  by  our  own  powers  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  without  some 
higher  assistance  and  guidance  of  God.  This  incompetency  is 
owing  to  the  power  of  sense,  and  its  preponderance  over  reason,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  natural  depravity ;  vid.  §§  77 — 80. 
Now  though  man  needs  a  moral  change,  his  will,  according  to  both 
Scripture  and  experience,  being  in  a  high  degree  depraved  ;  he  is 
yet  unable,  without  divine  help  and  assistance,  either  to  awaken 
within  himself  earnest  desires  after  holiness,  or  to  execute  the  good 
purposes  he  may  form  and  persevere  in  them,  or  to  perform  the  oth- 
er conditions  upon  which  his  salvation  depends.  All  the  arrange- 
ments, therefore,  which  God  has  made,  in  order  to  produce  in  those 
who  live  in  Christian  lands  faith  in  Christ  and  a  change  of  bean. 
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and  to  secure  their  continuance,  and  thus  to  bring  men  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  promised  salvation,  are  called  by  the  general  name 
of  grace,  or  the  operations  of  divine  grace  {operationes  gratia, 
Germ.  Crnadenmrkungen). 

II.  The  Tarioug  nanM  by  which  tbeM  opcrttioni  are  eommonly  desifnated  in  theolofj. 

(1)  Gratia,  By  this  term  is  understood  in  theology,  the  divine 
operations  or  power  {assistance),  exerted  in  producing  repentance  or 
conversion.  It  is  contrasted  with  nttture,  and  by  this  is  meant,  the 
natural  powers  of  man,  which,  on  account  of  his  depravity,  are  re- 
garded as  too  weak  and  insufficient  to  effect  this  moral  renovation, 
and  therefore  need  to  be  elevated  and  strengthened  by  God.  The 
state  of  one  who  is  enlightened  by  Christian  doctrine,  and  by  a  faith- 
ful use  of  it,  under  divine  assistance,  is  renewed,  is  called  a  state  of 
grace  {status  gratice).  This  is  opposed  to  the  natural  state  (status 
natur<B, or  naturalis),  by  which  is  meant  the  state  of  one  who  is  not 
as  yet  enlightened  by  the  Christian  doctrine  or  renovated  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  has  not  yet  experienced  the  assistance  of  God.  Morus 
pp.  234,  235.  Augustine  first  used  the  word  gratia,  to  denote  the 
supernatural  agency  of  God  in  conversion.  He  held  this  agency  to 
be,  in  reality,  miraculous,  and  therefore  trr(;sts<t6/ie;  vid.  ^  132. 
This  use  of  the  term  has  since  been  retained  in  theology,  even  by 
those  who  have  discarded  the  erroneous  opinions  of  Augustine. 

XttQiq  is  used  in  the  Bible  to  denote,  (a)  the  undeserved  divine 
favor  towards  men  in  general ;  (6)  the  result  and  proof  of  this  fa- 
vor, in  the  particular  blessings  bestowed ;  and  (c)  more  especially 
the  blessings  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Christ,  pardon,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  and  all  the  Christian  privileges  connected  with  for- 
gifeness.  Hence  aU  the  operations  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  men, 
in  promoting  repentance  and  holiness,  are  comprehended  by  the  sa- 
cred writers  under  the  term  x^9^^^  ^^  being  the  most  distinguish- 
ed (kvors ;  although  these  are  not  the  only  favors  intended  by  thui 
terra  in  its  scriptural  usage,  but  the  others  now  mentioned  are  also 
often  designated  by  it;  vid.  §88,  II.  Note. 

The  whole  series  of  operations  and  means  which  God  employs 
to  bring  men  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessedness  procured  by  Christ, 
is  called  in  theology,  asconomia  gratia,  the  (economy  or  dispensation 
of  grace  (Germ.  GnadenanstaU  or  Einrichtung).    Theologians  dis^ 
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tinguish  here  (a)  actus  or  aperationes  grtUia,  i.e.  the  graciouf, 
falatary  inflaences  (also  called  nuxilia  gratitB)^  by  which  men  are 
brought  to  salvation  ;  and  (/?)  the  media  gratia,  i.  e.  the  means 
which  God  employs  in  exerting  these  influences  on  the  hearts  of 
men ;  the  means  of  repentance  or  holiness.  These  means  are  the 
Word  of  God, — the  divine  doctrine,  especially  that  made  known 
through  Christ.  The  theologians  of  Tiibingen  have  sometimes  giv- 
en the  name  gratia  applicatrii,  to  these  divine  operations,  be- 
cause, through  them,  God  applies  to  us  the  merit  of  Christ  to  be 
embraced  by  faith,  i.  e.  he  places  us  in  a  condition  in  which  we  ac- 
tually realize  the  fruits  of  Christ's  merits. 

(2)  These  operationes  gratia:,  arc  sometimes  called  the  office  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  {officium  or  munus  Spiritus  Sancti,  or  better,  his 
opus,  business,  work,  cf  §  105, 1.  2.) ;  because  the  sanctifying  divine 
influences  are  frequently  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Holj 
Spirit.  Some  theologians  have  ascribed  a  four-fold,  and  others  a 
Jive-fold  office  to  the  Spirit  in  renewing  the  heart  of  man  ;  viz.  eh 
tncticum,  didacticum,  padeuticum,  paracleticum,  and  others,  epanor- 
thotieum.  A  different  division  is  made  by  others.  This  form  of 
the  doctrine  is  derived  from  the  passage,  John  16:  7 — 15.  Bat 
there  the  thing  principally  intended,  is  the  instruction  which  the 
apostles  should  receive  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  them- 
selves should  be  enabled  to  teach  men,  toe.vhort  them  to  repentance, 
and  to  convince  {(Xeyx^^^)  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^^ir  unbelief.  This  passage, 
then,  does  not  speak  of  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  hearts  of  all  Christians.  Though  all  these  renewing  infla- 
ences are,  beyond  a  question,  ascribed  every  where  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  God,  and  especially  to  the  Holy  Spirit.     Vid.  §  131. 

Note.  The  varioas,  and  mostly  fraitless,  controversies  which  have  prevailed 
among  theologians,  especially  since  the  time  of  Aagustine,  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  agency  of  God  is  exerted  in  renewing  the  heart  of  nun, 
and  likewise  the  various  technical  terms  and  fine  distinctions  which  baf« 
been  introduced,  have  rendered  thid  Article  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  n- 
▼olved  in  the  whole  system  of  Theology.  These  subtleties,  however,  sboal^ 
have  no  place  in  the  religious  instruction  given  to  the  unlearned  Christian.  It 
is  sufficient  for  him  to  know,  (1)  that  he  owes  his  renewal,  not  to  himself  tod 
his  own  powers ;  but  (2)  that  it  is  the  result  of  that  powerful  divine  assistance, 
which  God  denies  to  none  for  this  purpose ;  (3)  that  faith  and  repentance  ue 
not  produced  by  an  irresistible  influence,  but  that  man  can  resist  them ;  (4) 
that  in  the  case  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Word  of  God  (revealed  religion),  the 
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Mving  ohangv  it  oflbetad  bj  God,  through  this  Word,  tm  a  oimiis;  and  that 
(5)  those,  therefore,  who  enjoj  the  Word  of  God  are  to  expect  no  diYine  as- 
BiBUnce,  entirely  disconnected  from  it ;  thoagh  they  may  look  for  this  assist- 
ance in  connexion  with  the  faithful  use  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, (6)  man  roast  not  be  passiYe  and  supine  in  this  work, but  carefully 
use  all  the  opportunities  and  means  which  divine  grace  affords  him. 

Erasmus  remarked  in  his  work,  '^  Contra  librum  Lutheri  de  servo  arbit- 
rio,"  that  it  is  not  essential  that  one  should  be  able  to  determine  accurately  and 
logically  the  manner  in  which  grace  operates  on  the  heart,  if  he  only  inward- 
ly experiences  these  renewing  influences.  Not  every  one  who  imagines  that 
he  understands  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  agency  is  exerted,  has  him- 
self, of  necessity,  actually  experienced  it ;  and  the  reverse.  Nor  is  it  either 
necessary  or  possible,  in  particular  cases,  to  determine  definitely  how  much 
man  himself  {natura)  has  contributed  to  his  own  improvement,  and  how  much 
^ace  has  done  for  him  ;  provided  he  sincerely  believes,  that  he  owes  his  en- 
tire  renewal  to  the  unmerited  divine  compassion.  Vid.  Morus  p.  229,  note, 
and  pp.  236,237. 


^  130.  What  are  the  operations  of  divine  grace  for  promoting  the 
repentance  and  salvation  of  those  who  live  in  Christian  lands ; 
and  what  means  does  God  employ  in  exerting  these  influences 
on  their  hearts  ? 

L  In  what  the  opeimtiotii  of  divine  grace  consist ;  and  in  what  order  they  follow. 

We  shall  first  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
commonly  treated  in  theological  systems,  and  then  show,  how  it 
may  be  more  simply  and  intelligibly  represented. 

(1)  The  common  method  in  theological  schools  is,  to  describe 
these  various  divine  operations  by  figurative  terms  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  often  using  them,  however,  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  they  are  there  used  ;  and  then  to  treat  particularly  and  separ- 
ately of  callings  illumination,  regeneration,  union  with  God,  sanO' 
tificaiion  and  renovation.  The  result  of  this  has  been,  that  these 
particular  parts  are  conceived  of  as  different  and  distinct,  while  in 
truth,  they  are  most  intimately  connected;  vid.  ^  126,  in  prin. 
Theologians  make  the  following  division  of  these  influences,  and 
suppose  them  to  follow  in  this  order,  (a)  Man  is  invited  by  the 
troths  of  the  Christian  religion  to  repent  and  accept  the  salvation 
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offered  him  (vocatio),  (6)  He  dow  attains  a  proper,  livelj,  and  aat* 
otary  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  (illuminatto),  {e)  When  the 
understanding  entertains  just  views,  then  the  will  is  renewed.  Good 
feelings  and  dispositions  arise  in  place  of  sinful  ones  {regeneraiioy 
{d)  This  work  of  illumination  and  regeneration,  must  be  carried  on 
by  ever  increasing  divine  influences  ;  and  thus  progressive  sanctifi- 
cation,  or  entire  holiness  will  be  effected  ;  and  the  higher  the  degrees 
of  divine  influence,  the  more  closely  will  man  become  united  with 
God  {unto  mystica).  The  proper  scriptural  import  of  most  of  these 
terms  was  explained,  ^  126  ;  and  the  unio  mystica  in  ^  119, 1.3. 
Cf.  Morus  p.  232.  C(dling  and  illumination  still  remain  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

(a)  Illumination.     This  word  is  commonly  explained  in  theolo- 
gy in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  applicable  only  to  the  true  believ- 
er.    It  denotes  that  true  and  living  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
salvation,  which  has  a  powerful  efficacy  upon  the  will,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  knowledge  which  unregenerate  men  possess.    So 
that,  as  theologians  explain  it,  illuminart  aliquem  is  the  same  as, 
cum  tjftctu  saluiari   doctre  aliquem.     Of  such    a    kind    indeed, 
must  our  knowledge  be,  in  order  to  be  salutary  and  saving  ;  and  to 
make  it  so,  is  the  object  of  the  divine  influences.     In  the  Bible, 
however,  this  term  is  differently  used  in  a  wider  and  narrower  sense. 
To  enlighten,  (foiiiCdVi  ^'^Nn ,  means   (a)  to  instruct,  teach.    It  is 
used  by  the  LXX.  as  synonymous  with  didaaxnp,  x.  r.  L    And 
human  teachers  are  said  to  enlighten  men,  as  well  as  God.    Thos 
£ph.  1:  Id,  **  The  eyes  of  the  understanding  being  enlightened," 
and  3:  9,  qwrHHv,  and  2  Cor.  4:  6.  Heb.  6:  4,  (fjotiofiog.     For 
(poig  is  intelligence,  clear  knowledge,  and  the  opposite,  axorog,  is  ^- 
norance.     Of  the  same  import  is  the  phrase,  apoiyup  vovg  otp^ak" 
fiovg.  Acts  26:  18,  etc.     All  this  is  the  same  as  the  phrase,  dovra» 
fvatOiv  acoTtjgiag,  Luke  1:  77.     (/?)  Light  and  darkness  also  signi- 
fy prosperity  and  adversity.     Hence,  in  the  scriptural  use,  (y)  both 
meanings  are  sometimes  united  in  these  words,  (in  the  widest  sense,) 
— instruction  and  the  happiness  which  results  from  it.     Thus  Christ 
is  said  (pcDilCnv  top  xoofAOp^  and  to  be  ^o!^  xoofiov,  a  teacher  and 
benefactor  of  the  world,  John  1:4.  8: 12.     In  the  Scriptures,  theie- 
foxQ,  illumination  signifies,  instruction  in  those  truths  which  God 
gives  to  men  for  their  salvation.     It  is  always  the  end  of  this  iUo- 
xnination,  to  influence  the  will  and  to  promote  holiness ;  but  throogh 
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jlt  of  roan,  this  end  is  not  always  attained.  Those  with  re- 
to  whom  the  design  of  God  is  attained,  are  savingly  en- 
3ed.  But  in  a  wider  sense  even  the  wicked  may  be  said,  ac- 
ig  to  the  Scripture  use  of  this  term,  to  be  enlightened,  i.  e.  con- 
Hence  q)taxia^ipug  is  frequently  a  general  name  of  those 
ve  in  Christian  lands,  because  they  are  better  instructed,  al- 
b  they  are  not  all  savingly  enlightened. 
)  Callings  gracious  calling.  Theologians  understand  by  this 
the  offer  of  the  blessings  purchased  by  Christ  which  is  made 
n,  whether  they  accept  the  offer  or  not.  This  use  of  the  term 
I  origin  principally  in  some  of  the  parables  of  Christ,  in  which 
scribes  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  or  Christian 
!ges,  under  the  image  of  a  great  feast,  to  which  many  guests 
^fAfpoi)  are  invited,  many  of  whom  despise  the  invitation,  and 

few  accept  it,  as  Matt.  22:  3,  sq.  Now  some  have  undertak- 
apply  this  beautiful  figure  employed  by  Christ,  to  all  the  cases 
ich  TiXijaig,  xktjToi,  xaXiiv  occur  in  the  apostolical  writings, 
ich  the  greatest  violence  is  done  to  these  terms.  In  most  of 
ssages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  xaXilv  stands  without 
rther  qualification,  it  signifies,  not  merely  to  offer  Christian 
ges  to  any  one,  but  actually  to  impart  them.  It  denotes  ad- 
n  into  the  Christian  church,  and  the  enjoyment  of  Christian 
Xkrjtoi  are  those,  who  have  not  only  received  an  invitation 
x>me  Christians,  but  are  real  Christians  (such  as  are  admit- 
and  viXTJatg  is,  in  general,  that  divine  favor  conferred  on  any 
y  which  God  counts  him  worthy  of  the  privileges  of  Christian- 
It  is  therefore  frequently  a  blessing  bestowed  only  upon  actual 
ians.  A'XriOig  therefore  frequently  signifies  the  particular  ad- 
res  which  any  one  obtains  by  means  of  Christianity ;  vid.  Rom. 

2  Thess.  2:  14.  2  Pet.  1:  3.  Ephes.  4:  4,  iXnlg  xX^oioag, 
3:  1^  xXrjatg  inovgaviog,  etc. ;  and  when  Christ  says,  Matt. 
I,  many  are  called  (enjoy  the  advantages  of  Christian  instruc- 

few  belong  to  the  chosen  (those  who  are  truly  good  and  ac- 
»le  to  God). 

u^  what  is  the  origin  of  this  use  ?  From  the  ancient  use  of 
>rds  Mnp  and  xaXup,  They  were  used  to  denote  calling, 
ec^ting,  receiving ;  designing  or  nominating  any  one  to  a 
ular  service,  employment ,  office,  privilege,  etc.  Hence  it  was 
f  priests  and  prophets  whom  God  took  into  his  service,  that  they 
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were  ealkd;  and  so  of  Abraham,  whom  he  chose  to  be  his  [)eciiliar 
friend ;  and  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  recei?ed  and  selected  hom 
amoDg  others,  as  his  own  people  ;  e.  g.  Is.  46: 12.     The  particular 
members  of  the  Christian  society  to  whom  this  benefit  happened, 
are  called  xXtiioi     Thus  Paai  uses  the  words  xXfjaig  and  nalih 
of  the  external  election  of  the  Israelites  to  be  the  people  of  God, 
Rom.  11:  29,  and  9:  11.     This  phraseology  was  now  applied  to 
Christians,  denoting  partly  their  external  reception  in  the  Christian 
community  (Rom.  9:  24),  and  partly  all  the  advantages  and  bless- 
ings which  they  receive  through  Christianity.     We  are  able,  the^^ 
fore,  according  to  Morus,  to  distinguish  three  different  uses  of  the 
word  xaXi7v  in  the  New  Testament,  when  it  is  used  in  referenoe  to 
religion  :  viz.  (a)  to  admonish  or  counsel  any  one,  for  his  best  good; 
(6)  to  instruct  him  as  to  his  welfare,  to  point  out  to  him  and  fumtsb 
him  the  means  of  attaining  it  (faith  in  Christ,  which  is  active  id 
good  works) ;  (c)  to  offer  and  promise  this  good  to  any  one.    So 
in  the  parables  of  Christ.     When  therefore  God  is  said  to  c«fl  toj 
one,  the  meaning  is,  in  the  theological  sense,  that  he  teaches  bin, 
or  causes  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  truths  of  salvation,  that  he  mtj 
embrace  them,  and  act  accordingly,  and  that  he  promises  him  ^ 
the  blessings  and  pri? ileges  connected  with  the  Christian  doctrine. 

(2)  The  method  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  is, 
to  divide  all  which  God  does  to  assist  us  in  obtaining  the  blessings 
promised  in  the  Gospel  into  three  principal  classes ;  viz. 

First.     The  first  divine  influences  are  intended  to  oommoDi- 
cate  to  man  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religioo,   ^ 
and  of  the  blessedness  purchased  by  Christ  for  mankind  {ilbamno' 
fto,  in  the  wider  sense).     This  must  necessarily  come  first    For 
how  can  a  man  be  disposed  to  desire  or  accept  a  divine  fiifor,  of 
which  he  knows  nothing  ?  Paul  therefore  says,  very  justly,  Roa 
10:  14,  "  How  should  they  serve  God  in  whom  they  do  not  believe! 
And  how  should  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  know  nothing 
{ov  ovK  ^xovaav)  ?  And  how  should  they  know  any  thing  of  him, 
without  being  instructed  ?"  By  this  instruction,  man  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  divine  decree  (predestinatio),  that  the  happiness 
promised  through  Christ  is  intended  even  for  Atm,  and  tint  be 
must  appropriate  it  to  himself;  that  Christ  has  redeemed  Aw,  died 
for  Atm ;  and  that  he,  therefore,  may  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  siOi 
and  eternal  salvation,  etc.    In  this  way  man  is  invited  to  reoeite 
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md  obey  the  Ghristiin  doctrine,  that  his  heart  may  be  thus  dispoi- 
ed  ;  and  this  is  called  voctiiio,  in  the  widest  sense. 

This  calling  is  sometimes  said  to  be  universal.  If  by  this  is 
meant,  that  the  Christian  religion  and  the  blessedness  attainable  by 
it  is  actually  offered  to  all,  and  that  all  have  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  it,  and  that  those  who  do  not  know  and  receive  it, 
can  blame  only  themselves ;  the  statement  is  false  and  contrary  to 
historical  fact.  For  the  blessings  of  Christianity  are  not  published, 
even  to  the  present  day,  to  all  nations,  to  say  nothing  of  all  men ; 
because  God  must  know,  that  at  present  all  are  not  prepared  to  re- 
ceive these  blessings ;  though  doubtless  he  does  not  wholly  neglect 
even  such,  but  in  a  different  way  conducts  them  to  all  that  happi- 
ness of  which  they  are  capable,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do 
eo,  throughout  the  future  world.     Vid.  §  121,  II.    Cf.  §  88,  II. 

In  another  sense,  however,  this  gracious  calling  is  truly  and 
scripturally  said  to  be  universal ;  in  the  sense  namely,  (a)  that^all 
people  and  individuals  have  free  access  to  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  as  soon  as  they  have  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
it ;  and  (b)  that  every  real  Christian,  without  exception,  may  enjoy 
the  whole  sum  of  blessedness  procured  by  Christ,  by  complying  with 
the  prescribed  conditions  (niar^  nal  fittavo^a.  Art.  XI.). 

Seconp.  The  next  class  of  operations  go  to  secure  our  actual 
enjoyment  of  the  blessedness  promised  us  and  procured  for  us  by 
Christ  These  operations  take  effect  when  man  no  longer  acts  in 
opposition  to  the  knowledge  which  his  understanding  has  received ; 
bat  &ithfully  complies  with  it,  follows  what  he  knows  to  be  right, 
and  allows  his  will  to  be  governed  by  it ;  so  that  his  knowledge  is 
no  longer  dead,  but  living.  It  is  in  fact  the  same  divine  agency 
which  enlightens  the  understanding,  and  renews  the  will.  What- 
ever is  done  in  the  understanding  has  the  renewal  of  the  will  for  its 
object,  and  is  for  this  end  effected.  This  divine  agency  has  for  its 
aim  the  production  of  faith  and  repentance,  the  excitement  of  Chris- 
tian dispositions,  and  the  salutary  consequences  thence  resulting ; 
Rom.  5:  5,  nvevfia  ayiov,  14:  17,  dtxmoavpr^,  ^ig^i'fj,  X'^Q^  ^^ 
TtPiVftazi  dyiif.  Tit.  3:  4—7.  The  pouring  out  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is,  in  this  passage,  producing  and  communicating  the  Chris- 
tian temper  of  which  God  is  the  Author,  and  by  which  we  become 
nXfigopopol  C(ofjg  aiotvlov. 
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This  is  calling  in  the  stricter  sense,  [or  effectual  calling,]  ind 
regeneration  {conversio  iransitiva)  in  the  theological  sense  ;  ^  126. 

When  any  one  feels  a  firm  and  lively  conviction  of  the  truths  of 
salvation  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  God  grants  him  power  to 
subdue  his  sinful  desires,  and  cheerfully  to  obey  the  divine  precepis. 
Thus  (a)  the  internal  hindrances  to  faith  and  repentance,  by  which 
we  are  kept  from  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  happiness,  are  remov- 
ed ;  and  ignorance,  error,  prejudice,  and  the  prevailing  bias  to  sense, 
are  weakened.     Vid.  Morus,  p.  226,  n.  1 ,  where  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture are  cited.     (6)  On  the  contrary,  man  is  led  by  Gfod,  to  enter- 
tain better  views ;  is  inclined  to  faith  and  repentance,  and  is  brought 
into  a  state  in  which  he  is  ready  and  able  to  repent  and  believe. 
Both  of  these  particulars  are  comprised  in  the  expression  of  Christ : 
God  draws  (ilxveiv)  men  to  believe  in  him  ;  i.  e.  he  convinces  them, 
and  renders  them  disposed  to  this  duty,  John  6:  44.  Vid.  Morus,  p. 
227,  Not.  2. 

Third.  The  third  class  of  divine  operations  relates  to  the  pre- 
servation of  faith,  and  the  continuance  of  the  entire  happy  condi- 
tion resulting  from  it.  Faith  is  saving  only  on  certain  conditions. 
These  are,  its  firmness,  growth  and  increase,  and  the  showing  of  it 
by  good  works,  or  Christian  virtues ;  vid.  ^  124,  IV.  This  class 
comprehends  therefore  (a)  those  divine  operations  and  institutions 
which  tend  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  salva- 
tion, and  perfect  our  acquaintance  with  them.  The  state  resulting 
from  these  influences  is  commonly  called  illuminatio  regenitoruM. 
(6)  Those  influences  by  which  the  Christian  is  advanced  in  holiness 
and  fitted  for  the  practice  of  Christian  virtue,  so  as  to  attain  a  habit  of 
goodness  {renovatio  and  sanclijicatio  in  the  theological  sense ; 
§  126).  Both  of  these  influences  are  noticed  2  Thess.  2:  17,  ^loq 
— OTvjgi^air  vfAug  lif  navtl  X6  yta  xal  tgyM  aya&ci  .  The  lat- 
ter is  mentioned  1  Thess.  5:  23,  ^eog — dyidaai  vfioig  olor^lfig;  cf 
3:  13. 

Note.  When  tho  enlightening  of  the  mind  into  the  knowledge  of  the  trothi 
of  salvation  and  the  learning  of  these  truths,  is  spoken  of,  it  is  only  so  far  u 
these  truths  are  practical,  and  stand  in  connexion  with  the  plan  of  salvation 
(Art.  XL),  and  so  have  an  influence  on  the  hoUAess  or  moral  improvemeBt  of 
men.  These  illuminating  divine  influences  are  not  intended  to  convey  learn- 
ed theological  science  to  the  mind,  or  to  teach  the  Holy  Scriptures  theoretical- 
ly. All  this  must  be  done  by  each  individual  by  his  natural  eflforts.  The  di- 
vine influences  are  directed  only  to  moral  ends,  producing  (kith  and  repen- 
tance, and  renewing  the  heart.     It  is  therefore  possible  for  an  unregenerttd 
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and  wicked  man,  who  has  not  therefore  experienced  these  renewing  influen- 
cesyto  poseeas  a  fandamental  theoretic  knowledge  of  religion,  which  he  ma/ 
have  acquired  by  his  own  diligence.  And  if  he  is  a  teacher,  he  may  clearly  ex- 
plain to  others  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  convince  them,  and  thus  be  the 
means  of  good.  Cf.  Phil.  1:  16 — 18.  This  good,  however,  will  be  very  much 
prevented  by  the  fact,  that  hearers  give  much  more  regard  to  the  example, 
than  to  the  doctrines  of  their  teacher,  and  that  what  does  not  go  from  the 
heart,  does  not  commonly  redch  the  heart. — ^Again  ;  these  divine  inflaences 
have  different  degrees,  since  the  capacity  for  them  is  different  in  different  men. 
Vid.  §  124,  III, 

II.  The  meatu  which  God  employs  in  producing  tbew  efleoti. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  church  has  always  been,  that 
God  does  not  act  immediately  on  the  heart  in  conversion,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  that  he  does  not  produce  ideas  in  the  understanding  and 
effects  in  the  will,  by  his  absolute  divine  power,  without  the  empioy- 
ment  of  external  means.  This  would  be  such  an  immediate  illu- 
mination and  conversion  as  fanatics  contend  for,  who  regard  their 
own  imaginations  and  thoughts  as  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mo- 
rns, p.  231,  Not  The  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  church  is,  that  God 
exerts  these  reforming  influences  mediately ;  and  that  the  means 
which  he  employs  with  those  who  have  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  the 
divine  doctrine  tatight  in  them,  especially  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
in  their  full  extent,  comprising  Icav  and  gospel  (precept  and  promise). 
On  this  subject,  cf.  §  123,  III.  It  is  only  through  the  medium  of 
these  truths,  that  these  effects  are  produced,  and  not  in  a  direct 
manner. 

The  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  enumerat- 
ed among  the  means  of  grace,  and  are  so  called.  This  is  proper,  if 
we  remember,  that  these  sacraments  do  not  exert  an  influence 
through  themselves  alone,  as  external  rites  of  religion  ;  but  only  as 
connected  with  the  word  of  God,  or  so  far  as  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  are  connected  with  them,  are  sensibly  exhibited  and 
impressively  set  forth  by  them,  and  so  through  their  means  are  person- 
ally appropriated  by  men.  Every  thing  here  comes  back  to  the 
word  of  God,  or  the  revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  is  the 
medium  through  which  God  exerts  his  influence,  even  in  the  sacra*- 
ments. 

The  fact  that  God  exerts  these  influences  in  the  conversion  of 
men,  through  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  is  established, 
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(1)  By  such  passages  of  Scriptare  as  eipressiy  declare,  that 
faith,  repentance  and  holiness  are  excited  and  produced  in  the  hu- 
man heart  hy  God,  through  the  influence  of  Christian  truth ;  as 
2  Pet.  1:  3,  "The  divine  power  hath  given  os,  by  means  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  {iniyvwaig),  all  the  means  which  we  need  in  or- 
der to  live  piously  and  godly."  Rom.  10:  17,  18,  ij  niat&g  i^  ctxo- 
^ff,  cf.  V.  14.  James  1:  18,  "  God  has  renewed  us  koyta  ali^Otutg" 
Connect  with  these  all  the  texts  in  which  the  Christian  doctrine  is 
compared  with  seed  sown  by  God,  falling  upon  the  human  heart  and 
bearing  fruit,  Luke  8:  11,  sq.  1  Pet.  1:  23,  aTiopcc.  1  John  3:  9,« 
antQfAa  Avtov  fiiim  iv  avtw.  1  Thess.  2:  13.  2  Tim.  3:  16. 
John  8:  31,  82. 

(2)  The  texts  which  declare,  that  through  this  divine  doctrine, 
Christians  are  brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  blessedness,  and  are  pre- 
served  in  it.  John  17:  17,  20.  2  Cor.  3:  6,  nvivfta  imaneul 
1  Tim.  4:  16,  '*  If  thou  rightly  teachest  the  Christian  doctrine, 
^iauToy  ociang  xal  aHovo^rag  aov,**  Ephes.  6:  13 — 17,  where  it  is 
shown  in  figures,  that  by  the  right  use  of  the  Christian  doctrioe, 
ooe  may  advance  far  in  all  Christian  virtues,  and  may  secure  him- 
■elf  against  apostasy.  1  John  5:  4,  ''  fiy  your  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God  you  overcome  the  world."  James  1:  21,  the  Christian  doctrine 
is  called  fftfpvtog  Xoyog,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  implanted  in  Christians, 
in  which  they  are  instructed ;  as  Paul  uses  q^vTiwiw,  1  Cor.  3: 6, 
sq.,  adding  dvvaftiwog  aeioM  rfwxag  v/ucGy.  Moras  cites  other  pa»> 
sages,  p.  225,  §  1,  not.  I. 

Note-  It  has  become  common  in  theological  schools  to  denominate  the  di- 
vins  doctrine^  the  sum  of  which  is  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptares,  the  fferd 
of  Oodt  f>om  a  literal  translation  orQ*>rT'^tt  ^n^^  ^ijcia  or  lfyo£  &Htv  or  Xftttw, 
This  term  denotes  the  declarations,  oracles,  revelations  made  in  the  Bible,  and 
hence  the  divine  doctrine  or  instnution'"in  general,  as  Pss.  cm.  civ.  cv.  etc 
Thus  in  the  Now  Testament,  the  Christian  doctrine  is  denominated  simply 
Uyoi.  In  later  times,  it  has  become  common  to  call  the  Bible  itself,  consider- 
ed as  a  book,  the  Word  of  God;  and  many  have  ascribed  a  dimne  and  suftr- 
natural  power  to  the  Bible  as  a  book.  In  this  way  occasion  has  been  given  to 
the  mistake,  of  ascribing  to  the  book  as  such,  what  belongs  to  the  InrtAf  or 
docirines  contained  in  it.  This  is  never  done  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  tbeo- 
•elves.  There  the  Word  of  God  is  the  divine  doctrine  iUelf,  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  by  this  book,  but  which  can  be  efficacious  without  the 
book,  as  it  was  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  before  the  writings  oompoanf 
the  New  Testament  were  written.  For  the  power  lies  not  in  the  book  itself, 
bat  properly  in  Um  doctrine  whidi  is  contaiMd  io  the  book.    Vid.  IWIsif, 
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Ueber  i%n  UnUnehied  der  heilig«n  Schrifl  uDd  des  Wortei  Gottei,  in  Ids 
'<  VermischUn  Auftatzen/'  2te  Samml.  S.  88,  f. 


^131.  How  is  the  divine  origin  of  these  gracious  renewing  influen- 
ces proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  and  remarks  in  explana- 
tion  of  the  scriptural  phraseology  on  this  subject, 

L  Scriptural  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  infloeneee  of  fraeei 

Many  texts  Are  fVeqaently  cited  here,  which  do  not  belong  16  thii 
flmbject ;  but  which  refer  only  to  miraculous  gifts,  which  the  Apo»« 
ties  and  some  of  the  first  Christians  received  ;  and  not  at  all  to  the 
renewing  influences  which  are  imparted  to  ail  Christians.  Such 
^e  1  Cor.  15:  10.  3  Cor.  3:  18.  Still  there  are  many  texts  whioh 
relate  directly  to  this  subject,  a  fbw  only  of  which  will  be  here  oited| 
nnder  two  principal  classes. 

(1)  The  texts  which  teach  that  God,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  works  by  his  power  in  the  hearts  of  Christians, 
1  Thess.  2:  13.  Ephes.  1:  19.  Rom.  8:  1—6.  Hence  the  whole 
renewed  and  sanctified  state  of  the  true  Christian  is  denominated 
nvivfia  and  cpgovti^a  nvev/*aTog,  as  in  the  passages  cited ;  vid. 
^  123,  II.  1,  and  <^  124,  II.  Through  this  influence,  the  flesh  or 
sense  {q^govtjfjia  aagxog,  aag^)  loses  its  dominion  over  reason,  and 
the  will  is  renewed  ;  all  which  results  from  God,  or  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dwells  and  works  in  the  hearts  of  Christians. 

Now  in  the  same  way  as  the  influence  of  God  or  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (ivigynuy  ipegyu  nvevfia)  takes  place  in  true  Christians,  the 
ivtgyeia  xov  JSaiava,  aagxog,  n.  r.  A.  works  in  unbelievers  and  sin* 
ners  ;  e.  g.  Ephes.  2:  2,  cf.  1:  19,  20.  For  as  Satan  is  regarded 
and  described  as  the  Author  of  evil  and  wickedness  in  depraved  and 
unbelieving  men  ;  so  is  God  the  Author  of  goodness  and  virtue  in 
enlightened  Christians.  So  Rom.  5:  5.  Ephes.  4:  30,  Xxmitp  TtviS^ 
fio  iyiOP,  to  counteract  by  sin  his  salutary  influences. 

(2)  The  texts  in  which  all  the  specific  spiritual  benefits  which 
Christians  enjoy,  are  ascribed  to  God,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the 
antbor,  or  efficient  cause.  There  is  not  one  among  all  these  bene- 
fits, which  is  not  somewhere  described  as  ptodnced  by  divine  influ- 
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eDoe.  Thus  (a)  instruction  in  Christianity  (illamioaiio),  John  6: 
45,66.  Ephes.  1:  17,  18,  "God  gives  us  nwivfia  ao(plag  by  the 
Christian  doctrine  ;"  1  Thess.  4:  9.  1  Cor.  12:  3,  8.  (6)  Comfer- 
sion  nnd  faith,  and  the  entire  sum  of  Christian  blessedness  (xA^o*^), 
Phil.  1:  6.  Ephes.  1:11.  2:  5,  10.  3:  16.  Acts  16:  14.  2  Tim.  2: 
25.  (c)  The  effects  and  consequences  of  faith  ;  such  as  good  inten- 
tions, readiness  to  good  works,  2Lud  skill  in  doing  them,  Ephes.  3: 
16.  2  Pet.  1:  3.  2  Thess.  2:  17.  Rom.  15:  5.  Indeed  the  very  ex- 
ecution of  our  good  purposes  is  represented  as  the  work  of  the  Spir- 
it, 1  Cor.  1:  8.  1  Pet.  5:  10.  Rom.  8:  13,  14.  9:  1.  14:  7.  Phil.  2: 
12,  13,  "  The  Christian  who  is  in  earnest  about  his  own  salvation, 
should  exhibit  all  diligence  and  zeal ;  and  yet  he  should  cast  him- 
self upon  the  divine  guidance  and  assistance,  since  he  can  do  noth- 
ing of  himself.  For  it  was  God  who  had  awakened  in  the  Philip- 
pians  (when  Paul  was  among  them)  a  serious  desire  for  salvatioo, 
and  who  aided  in  the  execution  of  this  desire  (although  Paul  was 
absent  from  them).  And  this  he  did  vnig  tvdoulag,  i.  e.  for  all  this 
the  Philippians  were  indebted  to  the  mere  mercy  of  God,  to  his  free, 
gracious  will." 

II.  RemarkB  explanatory  of  th«  Scriptural  phraieolofy  oo  this  lobject. 

(1)  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Bible  which,  taken  by 
themselves,  appear  to  affirm  an  immediate  influence  of  God  in  the 
renewal  of  men ; — an  influence,  therefore,  which  is  miraculous  and 
irresistible,  and  involving  an  exertion  of  his  bare  omnipotence. 
And  so  there  are  passages,  where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
be  taught,  that  God  denies  and  withholds  from  men  the  means  for 
their  improvement,  and  renders  them  hard,  obdurate,  etc.  In  other 
passages,  however,  it  is  expressly  said  that  God  employs  means,  and 
that  these  are  accessible  to  all  men  ;  vid.  §  130,  II.  These  influ- 
ences are  described,  in  these  very  passages,  as  resistible.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly taught,  that  man  is  not  to  be  compelled;  that  he  himself 
must  not  be  inactive  about  his  own  moral  welfare ;  that  he  is  firee 
to  will  and  choose  good  or  evil.  Hence  good  and  evil  actions  axe 
ascribed  to  man  himself,  and  considered  as  imputable  to  him.  We 
find  these  two  ways  of  representing  this  subject  connected  together 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  other  ancient  writ- 
ings; e.g.  those  of  the  Arabians  and  Greeks;  cf.  the  texts  cited  §8$, 
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II.  3.  According  to  these,  God  pats  good  and  evil,  wisdom  and 
folly  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  is  the  author  both  of  their  prosperi- 
ty and  their  overthrow.  And  yet,  according  to  these  same  writers, 
the  good  actions  of  men  are  rewarded  by  God,  and  their  wicked  ac- 
tions punished  by  him,  as  their  own  actions  ;  whereas,  if  they  came 
from  God,  they  would  not  be  imputable  to  those  by  whom  they  were 
performed. 

(2)  Are  not  these  two  representations  really  contradictory  ? 
Such  they  may  appear  to  ti5,  who  are  accustomed  to  different  distinc- 
tions and  expressions,  from  those  which  were  formerly  common,  re- 
specting divine  influences,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  its  re- 
lation to  divine  providence.  Those  especially  who  are  scientifical- 
ly educated,  are  apt  to  bring  these  subjects  into  a  philosophical  form, 
and  to  express  them  in  scholastic  terms.  Hence  in  modern  langua- 
ges, we  have  appropriate  expressions  with  regard  to  freedom,  etc. 
even  in  common  discourse.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  ancient 
times.  And  for  this  reason,  we  fi'equently  find  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions, where  they  saw  none.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ancient  world 
acknowledged  with  us,  that  God  governs  every  thing,  and  that  noth- 
ing can  take  place  without  his  cooperation.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
knew  that  the  human  will  must  at  the  same  time  remain  free,  because 
the  actions  of  men  would  otherwise  cease  to  be  their  own  actions.  If 
men  were  moved  like  machines^  and  wrought  upon  like  statues, 
their  actions  could  not  be  imputed  to  them.  But  in  the  ancient 
world,  the  means  by  which  God  acts  were  not  always  so  carefiiUy 
distinguished,  as  is  common  at  present.  And  even  when  these 
means  were  known,  they  were  more  seldom  mentioned.  The  sacred 
writers  indeed  well  understood  them,  for  they  frequently  mention 
them  ;  but  not  in  every  case  distinctly.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
many  things  were  generally  described  by  the  ancients  as  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  divine  power,  which  actually  took  place  through  the 
instrumentality  of  means  which  were  either  unknown  to  them,  or 
which  they  lefl  unmentioned.  And  so,  many  effects  of  the  divine 
agency  which  have  a  miraculous  aspect,  were  really  produced  by 
natural  means.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  an- 
cient phraseology,  the  description  given  of  those  effects  in  the  an- 
cient manner  of  thinking  and  speaking,  seems  to  imply,  that  God 
brought  them  to  pass  by  an  immediate  and  irresistible  agency  ;  vid. 
^  70,  Note  ad  fin. 

Now  what  did  Augustine  and  his  followers  do  ?    They  took  only 
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one  class  of  these  texts,  and  interpreted  them  as  they  woald  the  lan- 
guage of  accurate  philosophers  ;  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  style  in  which  the  Bihle  was  written.  They 
drew  conclusions  and  general  doctrines  from  these  texts,  which 
were  never  drawn  by  the  authors  themselves  from  these  premises;  and 
all  this  from  ignorance  of  the  ancient  manner  of  thinking  and 
speaking ;  vid.  §  85.  Illiterate  persons  have  generally  underslood 
this  scriptural  phraseology  better  than  others. 

From  these  passages,  Augustine  and  his  followers  deduced  the 
doctrine  of  the  irresistible  grace  of  God,  as  something  which  is  mirac- 
ulous in  its  nature,  and  which,  according  to  his  unconditional  de- 
cree, he  bestows  upon  some  men  and  withholds  from  others.  With- 
out this  grace,  man  could  not  recover  himself  to  holiness ;  because, 
since  the  fall,  he  possesses  no  freedom  of  will  in  spiritual  things. 
Man  can  do  nothing'  which  will  contribute  to  this  end.  He  is  en- 
tirely passive  under  these  operations  of  grace.  Augustine  depend- 
ed much  on  the  passage,  John  6:  44,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me 
unless  the  Father  draw  him"  {de  gratia  irresistibiU  ei  particulari). 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me  unless 
the  conviction  of  the  great  love  of  the  Father  (in  giving  me  to  the 
world  from  love  to  it)  induces  him,  under  divine  guidance  and  oo* 
operation,  to  come  to  me  and  believe  on  me.'' 

Even  Origen  {ntgl  dgx^ff,  HI.  19)  noticed  both  these  classes 
of  texts,  and  said  that  they  should  not  be  separated,  but  taken  togeth- 
er, that  they  might  not  contradict  one  another,  and  that  one  sense 
might  be  deduced  from  them  both.  And  in  fact,  the  two  things, 
the  earnest  efforts  of  man,  and  the  assistance  of  God,  are  connected 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Morus  therefore  observes  very  justly,  p. 
2^,  §  1,  that  the  following  result  may  be  deduced  from  the  various 
texts  of  Scripture  taken  together  :  ''  God  leads  us,  by  means  of  hs 
truth,  to  faith  and  repentance."  Truth  is  the  means  which  God 
employs  for  this  end.  So  the  symbols  and  the  Protestant  theologi- 
ans.    Vid.  ubi  supra,  note  5. 

(3)  The  following  ideas,  though  variously  modified,  are  fbend 
to  have  prevailed  generally  in  the  ancient  world  ;  viz.  that  all  lifei 
activity,  and  motion  throughout  the  universe,  proceed  from  spirits  or 
invisible  beings.  And  even  the  extraordinary  and  unusual  nieatai 
excitements,  the  talents,  acquisitions,  courage  and  magnanimity 
which  appear  among  men,  were  derived  firom  the  inapiratkm  of  high- 
er spirits,  and  viewed  in  connexion  with  them.     They 
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loo,  very  generally,  in  evil  spirits,  to  whose  influences  (under  the 
divine  permission)  they  ascribed  the  wicked  purposes,  the  errors,  , 
feohs,  and  calamities  of  men  ;  cf.  §  58,  II.  With  this  mode  of 
representation  the  Holy  Scriptures  plainly  agree  throughout ;  vid. 
the  Article  on  the  Angels.  They  however  take  no  part  in  the  su- 
perstitious notions,  which  heathen  antiquity,  and  even  the  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  connected  with  this  representation.  From  all 
these  they  keep  aloof.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  is  equally 
fiir  from  agreeing  with  that  modem  mechanical  philosophy,  which 
tends  to  set  aside  the  influence  of  spiritual  beings,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, that  of  God  himself  According  to  the  Bible,  there  are  good 
and  evil  spirits,  which  in  various  ways  operate  on  the  earth  and  on 
man.  But  there  is  especially  a  divine  Spirit  (^^^p^  h^"))  in  an 
eminent  sense,  which  operates  in  and  upon  true  Christians,  as  it  did 
in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament  upon  the  Israelites.  Christians 
are  indebted  to  Christ  for  this  Spirit,  whence  he  is  called  itvivfia 
Xg&(nov,  the  Paracletus,  the  counsellor  of  the  pious,  whom  Christ 
sends  in  his  own  stead  from  the  Father,  John  15:  16.  As  soon 
as  any  one  believes  in  Christ,  this  divine  Spirit  begins  to  influence 
his  heart,  and  as  it  were  to  dieell  with  him.  And  all  the  good  which 
such  an  one  now  thinks  or  does, — his  knowledge,  his  holiness  and 
happiness,  he  owes  solely  to  him.  He  it  is  whom  Christ  truly  en- 
lightens in  his  understanding  and  guides  into  all  the  truth.  Nor 
can  he  accomplish  any  thing  good,  without  his  agency.  He  does 
not,  however,  exert  his  influence  upon  all  in  the  same  manner. 
He  renews  the  heart  and  all  the  dispositions  of  every  true  Christian 
(dona  spiritus  sancti  ordinaria) ;  but  upon  some  in  the  first  Christ- 
ian church  he  exerted  a  peculiar  agency,  endueing  them  with  the 
gifts  of  teaching,  of  working  miracles,  etc.  (dona  extraordinaria), 
CC  1  Cor.  12:  4—11,  also  §39,  coll.  §  19,  II.  and  §  9,  III.  IV. 

To  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the 
arbitrary  and  mechanical  philosophy  of  the  Schools,  and  who  are  un- 
perverted  by  it,  this  simple,  and  truly  animating  representation, 
which  is  every  where  given  in  the  New  Testament,  is  more  intelli- 
gible, clear  and  consoling,  and  has  more  influence  on  thttir  heart, 
and  is  more  conducive  to  their  moral  improvement,  than  all  the  phi-^ 
loscyphical  and  metaphysical  reasonings  on  divine  Providence  and  co- 
operation, how  deep  soever  they  may  apparently  be. 

(4)  The  uniform  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is,  therefore, 
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that  God  effects  the  moral  change  and  renovation  of  tin  hnmaii 
heart,  not  immediately,  hut  mediately ,  and  that  the  means  which  be 
employs  is  the  Christian  doctrine  in  all  its  extent,  its  doetrines, 
precepts  and  promises.  Vid.  No.  2,  ad  finem.  But  the  Bible  alio 
teaches,  that  the  cause  of  the  effect  which  is.  produced  by  this  di- 
vine doctrine  lies  not  merely  in  the  power  and  weight  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Christianity  is  proved,  or  of  the  truths  which  it  ei- 
hibits;  but  principally  in  the  power  and  agency  of  God,  who,  by 
means  of  this  doctrine,  acts  in  the  souls  of  men.  Theologians  say: 
**Divina  efficient ia  a doctrina  ipsa,ejusqueviet effieacia diseemitwr" 
This  clearly  appears  from  the  passages  before  cited,  especially  ftoro 
1  Cor.  3:  6,  7.  PhU.  2:  12, 13.  2  Thess.  2:  15—17.  1:11.  Ephes.  1: 
16-20.  3:  16—20.  1  Pet.  1:  15.  Acts  16:  14,  and  many  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus,  especially  those  recorded  in  John,  e.  g.  3: 13-* 
17,  etc. 

This  now  entirely  agrees  with  the  promise  of  Christ,  (a)  tbst 
after  his  departure  from  the  earth,  he  would  support  by  his  con- 
stant and  special  assistance  all  those  who  should  believe  on  him, 
even  to  the  end  of  life  ;  and  (6)  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  should 
always  work  among  them,  through  the  Christian  doctrine.  This 
the  apostles  every  where  repeat.  And  so  they  describe  the  whole 
moral  renovation  and  perfection  of  man,  as  the  work  of  God,  or  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  Ephes.  1:  19.  James  1:5,  18,  wi^re,  however, 
this  work  is  said  to  be  accomplished  Xoyd^  akij&i$ag,  3:  17,  sq. 
Heb.  13:20,21. 

When  this  doctrine  is  rightly  understood,  (i.  e.  in  such  a  way, 
that  human  freedom,  or  the  moral  nature  of  man,  is  not  violated,) 
sound  reason  cannot  object  to  it.  For  it  affirms  no  new  revelations 
or  irresistible  influences.  The  manner  however,  in  which  this  in* 
fluence  is  exerted  cannot  be  understood  by  reason,  because  the  sub- 
ject belongs  to  the  sphere  of  things  above  sense.  This  we  are 
taught  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  When  Christ  (John  iii.)  had 
told  Nicodemus,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  effects  a  moral  regeneratioQ 
in  men,  the  latter  thought  the  doctrine  incredible,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  believe  it  Christ  replied  (v.  8),  that  it  would  be  nnreasooa- 
ble  to  consent  to  believe  only  what  is  directly  perceived  by  the  ei- 
ternal  senses,  and  the  whole  manner  of  whose  existence  and  oper** 
tion  we  could  see,  as  it  were,  with  our  own  eyes.  He  illustralSB 
this  by  a  comparison  with  the  wind,  which  we  cannot  see  and  ibi- 
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low  with  oar  eyes,  but  of  whose  actual  existence  we  may  be  con- 
vinced by  its  effects ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  sound  which  it  makes. 
And  such  is  the  fact  here.  And  there  are  a  number  of  important 
passages  of  the  same  import,  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
cIl  I. — III.,  and  especially  2  :  14.  Cf.  Morus,  p.  237.  Here  tpvxi- 
Mog  avd'gtonog  is  not  the  natural  man,  for  which  q^voixig  would  be 
the  word  ;  but  the  carnal  man ;  i.  e.  (where  objects  of  knowledge 
are  spoken  of)  one  who  will  acknowledge  and  receive  in  religious 
matters,  no  higher  divine  instruction  and  guidance,  who  will  be- 
lieve nothing  but  what  he  perceives  by  his  external  senses  {aag%fr 
%ig),  one  who  has  no  perception  of  the  truths  revealed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  (ra  xov  nvevfiUTog  dylov).  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
does  not  yield  his  assent  to  these  truths,  and  that  they  even  appear 
foolishness  ( /uoip/a  )  to  him.  For  such  doctrines  require  to  be  dif- 
ferently discerned  from  those  which  are  merely  of  human  discovery; 
they  roust  be  discerned  nvevfiatixoig.  We  reject  human  doctrines, 
or  renounce  them,  when  they  do  not  instruct  or  satisfy  us.  But 
since  God  cannot  err,  the  truths  which  he  has  revealed,  and  which 
we  know  from  our  own  convictions  to  be  such,  may  not  be  judged 
of  by  us  in  the  same  manner.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  oppose  or  re- 
nounce them,  because  they  may  chance  to  be  displeasing  to  us,  or 
because  they  may  be  hard  and  unintelligible. 

(5)  But  these  scriptural  views  of  the  agency  of  God  in  produc- 
ing the  moral  renovation  of  man,  when  carefully  examined,  are  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  day.  They  agree 
in  all  essential  points  with  the  doctrine  which  is  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience and  reason,  respecting  the  providence  and  agency  of  God. 
For  (a)  all  ability  and  power  which  man  possesses  for  perceiving 
the  truth,  and  for  choosing  either  good  or  evil,  is  derived  solely  from 
God.  (6)  But  God  must  also  concur  by  his  agency  in  the  use 
and  exercise  of  these  powers,  and  preserve  them  to  us  in  the  mo- 
ment of  action ;  vid.  §  69.  (c)  We  owe  it  to  God,  too,  that  we 
hare  opportunities  to  exert  our  faculties,  and  objects  about  which  we 
may  employ  them.  Through  the  divine  ordering  and  government,  we 
have  teachers,  and  all  the  other  internal  and  external  assistances  for 
acquiring  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  for  making  progress  in  good- 
ness. If  we  are  deprived  of  these  aids,  we  are  not  in  a  case  ei- 
ther'to  understand  the  truth,  to  practise  virtue,  or  to  do  any  thing 
great  and  useful ;  vid.  §  70.    Every  thing  from  without  which  con- 
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tributes  to  our  moral  good,  ia  ordered  by  divine  ProvideDce  and  b 
employed  by  God  for  the  promotion  of  his  designs ;  so  that  to  hiin 
alone  are  we  indebted  not  only  for  ail  temporal,  but  also  fi^r  all  spt^ 
itual  good  ;  although  by  all  this,  our  freedom  of  will  is  not  in  tlie 
least  impaired ;  vid.  §  70, 1.  But  being  unable  to  fathom  or  con- 
prebend  the  manner  of  the  divine  government,  we  cannot  presuse 
to  determine  positively  kow  God  can  or  must  control  us,  and  in 
what  way  he  may,  or  may  not,  exert  an  agency  in  promoting  our 
moral  improvement.  On  this  subject  we  must  confine  ourselves 
wholly  to  eiperiencef  and  especially  to  the  instructions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  if  we  make  them  the  ground  of  our  knowledge.  Nor 
must  we  renounce  this  doctrine  because  we  cannot  understand  the 
internal  modus  of  it. 


^  li)2.  v4  sketch  of  some  of  the  principal  theories  respecting  the  vp- 
erations  of  grace ^  and  the  freedom  (or  ability)  of  man  in  sfir^ 
itual  things ;  and  the  controversies  on  this  subject  in  the  drti- 
^tofi  Church, 

I.  OpinionB  of  the  early  Greek  fatheri. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  there 
was  no  controversy  on  this  subject,  as  Augustine  himself  acknowl- 
edges.    In  the  exhibition  of  this  doctrine,  most  of  the  first  teachers 
contented  themselves  with  that  simplicity,  which  prevails  in  the 
New  Testament.     They  so  express  themselves,  that  while  they  af 
firm  on  one  side,  that  man  receives  assistance  {auxilia)  from  divine 
grace,  they  still  allow  to  him  on  the  other  side  freedom  of  action. 
Nothing  was  said  from  the  first  to  the  third  century,  al)out  irresisti' 
ble  grace  ;  vid.  §  79,  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
So  Irensus  says  in  many  passages,  "that  God  compels  no  man ;  that 
we  are  free,  and  can  choose  good  or  evil."     Clement  of  Alexandria 
says,  "ihai  God  indeed  guides^  but  never  binds  our  free  wills ;  and 
that  hence  to  believe  and  to  obey  is  in  man's  power."     In  the  third 
century,  Origen  expressed  his  opinion  still  more  definitely,  than  the 
Fathers  who  had  preceded  him.     In  his  work  mgl  uQ^civ^  (L.  iii.  c 
1.)  he  says,  we  are  indebted  for  faith  to  God  alone.     He  gave  m 
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the  means  of  faith.  From  him  come  both  the  faculties  which  man 
has  of  doing  right,  and  the  preservation  of  these  facalties.  Bat 
the  use  of  these  faculties  bestowed  upon  us,  depends  upon  our- 
selves. When  therefore  in  some  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  improvement  of  man  is  ascribed  solely  to  Qod,  and 
in  others  to  man  himself,  there  is  no  contradiction.  For  ev- 
en that  which  depends  upon  our  own  free  will,  cannot  take 
place  without  the  divine  assistance ;  and  God  does  not  work  in  us, 
without  our  own  cooperation.  For  he  does  not  bind  the  free  ho- 
man  will.  With  these  sentiments,  Athanasius,  Basilius  the  Great, 
Chrysostom,  and  other  fathers  of  the  Gre^  Church  perfectly  agree. 

'  [Note.  The  early  Greek  Fathers  were  led  to  insist  thus  strongly  upon  av- 
Ttj^ovaiovj  sliv&B^Vj  TTQoaUQsaiV  (the  sdf 'determination,  freedom  of  the  toiU), 
by  standing  in  immediate  conflict  with  the  views  of  man  prevailing  tfarongfa- 
ont  the  heathen  world,  and  especially  among  the  contemporary  Gnostic  sects. 
Before  Christianity  was  promalgated,  it  had  become  almost  universal  to  regard 
man,  as  acting  under  the  snmo  necessity  to  which  material  nature  is  subjec- 
ted. Evil  was  supposed  either  to  belong  to  matter,  and  to  be  inherent  in  the 
human  organization,  or  to  result  from  an  irresistible  fate  and  necessity.  Thus 
the  free  and  accountable  agency  of  man  was  theoretically  obscured  ;  and  prac- 
tically also,  as  far  as  the  image  of  God,  which  is  never  wholly  effaced,  can  bo 
obscored  by  theoretic  error  and  moral  corruption. 

The  publication  of  Christianity  cast  new  light  upon  the  condition  and  re- 
lations of  man.  While  by  revealing  a  remedy,  it  implied  his  helplessness  and 
need;  on  the  other  hand  by  offering  pardon,  it  implied  h'ln guilt  and  exposure 
to  jntnishment,  and  by  appealing  to  the  divine  portion  in  man,  it  awaken — 
ed  him  from  his  apathy  as  to  moral  obligation  and  effort.  The  whole  na- 
ture of  the  Christian  remedy,  consisting  not  of  magical  or  physical  influen- 
ces, which  would  have  been  requisite  had  man  been  under  a  natural  neces- 
sity of  sinning,  bat  of  moral  means,  calling  our  moral  faculties  into  exercise, 
contained  an  implied  contradiction  to  the  Pagan  and  Manichean  philosophy, 
and  struck  at  the  root  of  every  view,  which  derives  evil  from  a  necessity  of  na- 
tare,  rather  than  from  the  perverted  use  of  our  moral  powers. 

From  these  considerations  it  may  be  explained,  that  the  early  Greek  Fath- 
ers should  have  insisted  so  disproportionately  upon  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  though  they  by  no  means  went  into  the  Pelagian  excess  of  ascribing  to 
it  an  independency  on  divine  grace.  Had  they  been  placed  in  as  immediate 
contact  with  the  Stoical  or  Pharisaical  doctrine  of  human  self-sufficiency,  as 
with  the  Pagan  and  Gnostic  idea  of  natural  necessity,  they  would  doubtless 
have  given  to  man's  inability  and  dependence  on  God,  that  place  which  hu- 
man ^eedom  and  power  now  hold  in  their  system. 

As  it  was,  the  excess  to  which  the  Greek  Fathers  carried  this  point,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  divergency  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
which  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  sketch. 
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With  regard  to  the  anthropological  Yiewf  of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  thit  pe- 
riod, cf.  Neander,  Kirchengeechichte,  B.  I.  Abth.  III.  SS.  ]04d— 1060.  Tr.] 

XL  Opiniooa  oftbe  earlj  Latin  FatberB ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Palafhu. 

We  find  that  most  of  the  ancient  Latin  fathers  agreed  with  dm 
simple  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church.  So  Hilary,  of  the  fourth  cod- 
tary  ;  nor  were  any  objections  made  to  him,  before  the  time  of  Au- 
gustine, near  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  We  find,  howefer, 
in  Africa,  even  before  the  time  of  Augustine,  some  traces  of  the  pe- 
culiar expressions  and  sentiments  which  were  afterwards  (brmed  bf 
him  into  a  system,  which  he  held  in  opposition  to  that  of  Pelagias. 
Tertullian,  who  in  the  rest  of  his  system  does  not  differ  from  the 
Greeks,  opposes  graiiam  divinam  to  natura,  and  says  that  the  vis 
graiiae  is  poientior  natura  (the  natural  powers  of  men),  De  Anima,  e. 
21 .  He,  however,  allows  to  man  liheri  arbitrii potestatem,  Cjrpritn, 
in  the  third  century,  comes  still  nearer  to  the  opinions  of  Augustine. 
And  indeed  there  must  have  been  many  in  Africa  before  and  at  the 
time  of  Augustine,  who  held  the  essentials  of  his  system. 

This  induced  Pelagius,  (who  was  a  native  of  Brituin,  but  who 
was  extensively  read  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,)  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century,  to  analyse  and  collate  the  doctrines  of 
the  Greek  Fathers,  and  especially  of  Origen,  and  to  draw  conse- 
quences from  them,  which  they  themselves  had  not  authorized.  He 
taught  that  three  things  should  be  distinguished  in  man,  the  pout, 
veUe,  and  agere.  For  the  faculty  or  power  to  do  good,  men  are  in- 
debted to  God  alone  (gratia!),  who  had  granted  it  to  human  nature. 
To  will  and  to  act  depends  upon  man  himself.  Still  men  are  so  as- 
sisted by  the  grace  of  God,  that  their  willing  and  acting  is  facilitat- 
ed. But  the  means  which  God  makes  use  of  in  affording  his  aid 
are  doctrina  and  revelatio.  He  made  this  last  point  more  promi- 
nent than  any  of  the  teachers  who  had  preceded  him  ;  and  this  was 
well.  But  in  other  points  he  deviated  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Bi- 
ble ;  viz.  (a)  by  denying  natural  depravity ;  (b)  by  deriving  oar 
ability  to  do  good,  solely  or  principally  from  the  power  with  which 
our  nature  was  originally  endowed  by  God  ;  (c)  and  by  allowing  to 
God  no  real  instrumentality  in  the  conversion  and  sanctificatbo  oT 
men.  According  to  this  system,  God  works  only  by  means  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  i.  e.  he  is  the  author  of  this  doctrine,  which  coor 
tains  more  powerful  motives  than  any  other. 
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igainst  this  system  Augustine  contended.  In  Africa,  Councils 
held  in  opposition  to  Pelagius,  in  which  his  doctrine  was  con- 
ned. The  Christians  of  the  Eastern  Church,  of  Palestine  and 
rhere,  did  not,  however,  assent  to  this  decision  ;  and  the  same 
le  of  many  in  the  Latin  Churches  beyond  the  bounds  of  Africa, 
at  first  even  of  the  Roman  Bishop  himself.  This  was  owing, 
y  to  the  extravagant  zeal  of  Augustine,  and  to  the  mixture  of 
f  erroneous  opinions  in  his  system  ;  and  partly  to  the  guarded 
ambiguous  phraseology  of  Pelagius,  by  which  he  concealed  his 
rtures  from  the  scriptural  doctrine.  But  at  length  Augustine 
seded  so  far  in  his  efforts,  that  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius  was  con- 
ned, and  the  condemnation  confirmed  by  the  Emperor.  And 
the  theory  of  Augustine  obtained  the  predominance,  at  least  in 
West. 

III.  Any tutine*!  doetrioe  ratpectinf  grace. 

1)  He  held  that  human  nature  is  so  depraved  (§79),  that  it  no 
3r  possesses  freedom  of  will  in  spiritual  things  {carere  libera  ar^ 
9  in  spiritualibus) ;  i.  e.  is  unable  to  understand  spiritual  things 
truths  of  salvation  contained  in  the  Scriptures),  or  to  act  con- 
ably  with  them,  without  the  divine  instructions  contained  in 
Scriptures,  and  the  gracious  assistance  of  God ;  although  he 
possess  freedom  in  natural  things  (Jiberum  arbitrium  habere  in 
ralibus) ;  i.  e.  he  may  learn  God  from  nature  and  reason,  and 

many  of  his  duties.  The  Bible,  too,  teaches  that  the  wicked 
3  at  length  to  such  a  habit  of  sinning,  that  they  become  the 
(8  of  sin,  John  8:  32,  36.  Rom.  7:  23,  and  that  they  can  be  de- 
ed from  this  slavery,  only  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  divine 
tance.  Since  now  Augustine  was  led  by  opposition  to  Pelagius 
Kaggerate  the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity  (vid.  §§  79,  80) ; 
spresented  the  assistance  afibrded  by  God  in  the  improvement 
an,  as  truly  compulsory^  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  infringe 
I  human  freedom.     The  ancient  fathers,  on  the  other  hand, 

to  TO  avxil^oiaioVf  understanding  by  this  term,  or  the  term  lif 
m  arbitrium  (which  Tertullian  first  borrowed  firom  a  term  in 
lan  Law),  the  power  of  man  to  choose  gooa  or  evil  freely  and 
out  compulsion.  This  view  was  universally  held  in  the  East; 
in  the  West,  too,  before  the  Pelagian  controversies. 
[2)  Augustine  made  a  careful  distinction  between  nature  and 


^ 


^ 
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grace ;  vid.  §  129,  II.,  and  Morus  p.  234,  Not  2.  Grace  alone 
can  renew  man  ;  he  can  do  nothing  for  this  end  by  the  powers  of 
mere  nature.  And  it  is  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  according  to  the 
Bible,  that  man  alone  cannot  deliver  himself;  that  by  his  own  innb^ 
ed  powers,  he  cannot  renew  himself ,  But  Augustine  went  further 
than  this,  and  the  additions  which  he  made  are  not  scriptonL 
Man,  he  said,  can  do  nothing  which  will  at  all  contribute  to  his 
spiritual  recovery.  He  is  like  a  lump  of  clay,  or  a  statue,  without 
life  or  activity.  Hence,  he  denied  virtue  and  salvation  to  the  heath- 
en, and  to  all  who  are  not  enlightened  by  grace;  vid.  §  121. 

(3)  This  divine  grace,  which  alone  is  able  to  renew  the  heart, 
is  described  by  Augustine  as  ejicax  and  sufficiens^  i.  e.  alone  soffi- 
cient  to  overcome  the  power  of  sin,  (in  which  Augustine,  was  right,) 
and  also  as  irresistibilis.  For  he  conceived  grace  to  be  the  direct 
operation  of  divine  omnipotence,  acting  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
qua  voluntaiem  hominum  indeclinabili  vi  ad  bona  trahat. 

(4)  Augustine  made  a  threefold  division  of  grace,  founded  oo 
the  doctrine,  which  he  held  in  opposition  to  Pelagius,  that  to  wiUf 
to  be  abUy  and  to  perform,  depend  solely  on  divine  grace ;  fix. 
(a)  gratia  excitans  or  incipiens,  that  grace  which  renders  the  hu- 
man will  inclined  to  faith,  excites  good  emotions,  and  produces  the 
beginnings  of  faith.  Other  names  given  to  this  incipient  grace  are, 
praevenienSy  pulsans,  trahens,  vocans,  praeparans,  (6)  Operans  or 
efficiens,  that  grace  which  imparts  faith,  and  new  spiritual  powers 
for  the  performance  of  duty.  God  produces  good  desires  and  deter* 
minations  in  man  by  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  (c)  Coop' 
erans,  per^ciens,  or  assistans,  that  by  which  the  believer  is  assisted, 
after  his  conversion,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  perform  good  works, 
and  to  persevere  in  faith. 

Augustine  differed  from  all  the  theologians  who  had  preced- 
ed him,  in  teaching  that  grace  anticipated  the  human  will  {praven- 
ire  voluntaiem).  This  may  be  understood  in  a  very  just  and  scrip- 
tural sense.  But  Augustine  meant  by  it  nothing  less,  than  that  the 
first  good  desires  and  determinations  to  amend,  are  miraculooslj 
produced,  or  infused  into  the  heart  by  divine  grace.  Whereas  the 
earlier  theologians  had  uniformly  taught,  that  God  gives  man,  iotb^ 
use  of  means,  opportunity  to  repent,  and  that  he  guides  and  ^ 
siste  in  this  work  by  his  own  agency ;  but  that  man  himself  must  be 
active,  and  must  form  the  resolution'to  repent,  and  have  a  disposi- 
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lion  to  do  SO ;  in  which  case  divine  mercy  will  come  to  his  relief 
{quod  voluntas  hominum  praveniai  auxilia  gratia).  To  this  view, 
however,  Augustine  could  not  consent,  because  he  denied  all  power 
to  the  human  will.  In  this  work,  man,  in  his  view,  is  entirely 
passive.  But  many  of  his  followers  in  the  West  differed  from  him 
in  this  particular,  and  adhered  to  the  more  ancient  representation. 
Afterwards  they  were  frequently  numbered  with  the  Semi-Pelagians, 
and  in  the  sixth  century  their  doctrine  was  condemned. 

(5)  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  saving  grace  operates, 
Augustine  believed,  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  enjoy  revelation, 
grace  commonly  acts  by  means  of  the  word,  or  the  divine  doctrine, 
bat  sometimes  directly ;  because  God  is  not  confined  to  the  use  of 
means.  On  this  point  there  was  great  logomachy.  Real  conver- 
sions, even  in  such  extraordinary  cases  as  that  of  Paul,  are  effected 
by  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  believing  reception  of  itj  although 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  word  is  brought  home  to  the 
heart,  may  be  extraordinary. 

(6)  Augustine  connected  all  these  doctrines  with  his  theory  re- 
specting the  unconditional  decree  of  God ;  respecting  which  vid. 
Vol.  I.  §  32.  He  taught,  that  the  anticipating  and  efficient  grace 
of  God  depend  not  at  all  upon  man  and  his  worthiness  (susceptibil- 
ity), but  solely  on  the  decree  of  God.  Grod,  according  to  his  own 
will,  elected  some,  from  all  eternity,  from  the  whole  mass  of  man- 
kind, in  order  to  make  them  vessels  of  mercy  (susceptible  of  his 
grace) ;  while  from  others  he  withholds  this  renovating  grace,  that 
they  may  be  vessels  of  wrath.  He  imparts,  indeed,  to  all  the  an- 
ticipeUing  gr(ue  ;  but  efficient  grace  only  to  a  few,  viz.  the  elect. 
Of  this  procedure  none  can  complain  ;  for  God  is  not  bound  to  be- 
stow his  grace  upon  any.  Thus  the  efficacy  (efficacia)  of  grace  on 
the  heart  is  made  by  him  to  depend  on  the  unconditional  decree  of 
God  (o^  electione  Dei),  and  also  the  opposition  (resistentia)  of 
men, — the  latter  on  the  decretum  reprobaiionis.  For  God  does  not 
will  to  exert  the  whole  power  of  his  grace  upon  the  heart  of  those 
who  prove  reprobate.  Why  he  does  not,  we  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine. This  is  one  of  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  the  divine  de- 
crees. Such  doctrines  as  these  are  distinctly  expressed  in  many  of 
the  writings  of  Augustine  ;  as  in  his  work  De  predestinatione  Sane* 
torum.  He  is  not  however  at  all  times  consistent  with  himself;  and 
feeling  how  hard  his  doctrine  is,  sometimes  expresses  himself  less 
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Be?erely.  [For  a  more  complete  view  of  the  system  of  Augus- 
tine, cf.  the  Jan.  No.  of  Bib.  Repository,  for  1833.  Art  AugusUiie 
and  Pelagius.] 

IV.  CootroT«tti«fl  oo  ptrtienlar  pointi  la  tlM  AnfOftiaiaii  lystMB. 

The  system  of  Augustine  respecting  grace  was,  taken  as  a  whole, 
made  fundamental  in  the  Western  Church  in  the  ages  succeed- 
ing his.  Some  adopted  it  entire,  others  only  in  part ;  most,  howev- 
er, dissented  from  it  in  some  particulars,  and  lowered  it  down^  so 
to  speak.  They  retained  many  of  his  terms,  bui  employed  them  in 
a  more  just  and  scriptural  sense.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  adopted 
the  system  of  Pelagius,  or  endeavoured  to  compose  a  new  system  bj 
combining  his  opinions  with  those  of  Augustine.  The  principtl 
points  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  eiisted  in  the  Latio  Churoh 
were  the  following :  viz. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  predestination.     Although  Augustine  be- 
lieved in  unconditional  decrees,  this  doctrine  never  became  univer- 
sal in  the  Latin  Church.     Most  of  the  members  of  this  Church  un- 
til the  ninth  century,  held  only  to  those  passages  in  his  works,  it 
which  he  expressed  himself  with  less  rigor.     But  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, when  Gottschalk  began  to  advocate  unconditional  decrees  stren- 
uously, a  vehement  controversy  arose ;  vid.  ^  32,  Note.     His  princi- 
pal opponents  were  Rabanus  Maurus,  Hinkmar,  and  others,  who  jusl^ 
ly  derived   predestination   from  God's   foreknowledge  of  the  free 
actions  of  men.     In  this  opinion  they  had  many  followers ;  though 
a  large  number  still  adopted  the  theory  of  Augustine,  afler  moderat- 
ing and  modifying  it  in  various  ways.     To  this  party,  Peter  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  other  schoolmen  belonged.     Luther  and  Melancthon,  (ts 
well  as  Calvin  and  Bcza,)  were  at  first  strong  Augustinians ;  but 
they  afterwards  abandoned  his  doctrine  of  predestination ;  while 
Calvin  and  Beza  still  adhered  to  it,  and  made  it  a  doctrine  of  their 
Church ;  vid.  the  sections  above  cited.     Between  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  the  most  violent  controversies  on  this  sub- 
ject raged  in  the  Romish  Church,  between  the  Jansenists,  who 
were  zealous  Augustinians,  and  the  Jesuits  in  the  Netherlands  ukI 
France.  *  The  latter  agreed  very  nearly  in  sentiment  with  RabaooSi 
and  had  many  supporters. 

(2)  The  doctrine  ofthefrudom  of, the  human  mil  and  its  rebb 
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tion  to  the  operations  of  grace.    On  this  subject,  there  are  three 
principal  systems. 

jFVr5/.  The  Attgusliman,  which  allows  to  man  no  freedom  of 
will  in  spiritual  things,  according  to  the  statement  above  made ; 
No.  III.  The  strenuous  adherents  of  Augustine  above  named,  en- 
tirely agreed  with  him  in  this  particular ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
entire  inability  of  roan  in  spiritual  things,  in  the  sense  of  Augustine, 
was  zealously  advocated  by  the  Dominicans,  who  in  this  followed 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Out  of  this  arose  the  violent  controversy  which 
prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  de  auxHiis  greh 
tia,  between  the  Dominicans  and  Netherland  theologians  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Jesuits  and  their  adherents  on  the  other,  and  af- 
terwards, in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  between  the 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists.  Luther  with  Carlstadt,  and  some  others  of 
his  coadjutors,  belonged  at  first  to  this  high  party.  The  former  de- 
fended this  doctrine  in  his  book  De  servo  arbitrio,  against  Eras- 
mus. Afterwards  however  his  views  became  very  much  more  mod- 
erate, and  he  retained  but  little  more  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
than  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed.  He  was  followed  by  a 
hige  number  of  the  theologians  of  his  Church. 

Secondly,  The  scholastic  system.  Most  of  the  schoolmen  en* 
deavoured  to  moderate  the  theory  of  Augustine.  They  taught  that 
grace  is  indeed  powerful  and  efficacious,  but  that  man  is  not  com- 
pelled by  it,  and  can  resist  it  The  assent  of  the  human  will  must 
accompany  grace,  without  which  it  is  inefficacious.  They  allowed^ 
therefore,  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  a  certain  sense.  They  held, 
that  the  will  of  man  can  either  follow  or  resist  grace ;  while  still 
they  admitted  that  grace  has  a  certain  influence  in  the  renovation  of 
man,  not  indeed  miraculous,  but  yet  acting  physically  in  connexion 
with  the  divine  word.  They  were  followed  aflerwards  in  the  Ro- 
mish Church  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  on  this  account, 
were  involved  in  much  controversy  with  the  Dominicans,  Jansen- 
ists and  others,  who  were  strict  Augustinians,  and  by  whom  they 
were  accused  of  inclining  to  Pelagianism.  At  the  time  of  the  Re- 
ibrmation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  this  theory  prevailed  far  and 
wide  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  was  defended  by  Eck  apd  Eras- 
mus against  Luther.  It  was  adopted  by  Melancthon,  and  expressly 
avowed  by  him  after  the  death  of  Luther,  and  by  the  theologians  of 
his  school  in  the  sixteenth  centuf y.    Others^  however  would  not 
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swerve  from  the  eaiiier  system  of  Luther ;  though  the  difference 
which  now  existed  between  the  two  parties  was  more  in  words,  than 
in  reality.  This  doctrine  was  called  by  the  latter  synergism^  and 
its  advocates  Synergists,  because  they  taaght  that  the  operatms  of 
grace  are  accompanied  by  the  action  of  the  haman  will.  The  prin- 
cipal advocate  of  this  synergism  was  Victorin  Strigel,  and  its  prin- 
cipal opponent  Flaccias.  Since  that  period  the  opinions  on  both 
sides  have  assumed  a  much  more  moderate  shape,  and  a  great  deal 
of  logomachy  has  ceased.  But  there  still  remains  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point,  in  the  Protestant  as  well  as  in  the  CathoKc 
Church. 

Thirdly,  The  system  of  Pelagius.  Many  think  that  this  systen 
is  better  than  any  other,  to  remove  the  contradiction  between  hu- 
man freedom  and  the  influences  of  grace.  Pelagius  entirely  denies 
any  physical  influence  of  grace,  and  any  alteration  of  the  will  effect- 
ed by  means  of  it.  God,  indeed,  operates  on  men,  but  merely 
through  the  (natural)  power  of  the  truths  of  religion,  of  which  he  is 
the  Author.  Man  has  ability  both  to  understand  these  truths  and 
live  according  to  them,  and  also  ability  to  sin.  And  this  is  the  fre^ 
dom  of  will,  essential  to  man.  God  causes  the  renovation  of  the 
heart,  but  merely  through  the  influence  of  Christian  doctrine,  inas- 
much as  this  doctrine,  of  which  God  is  the  author,  contains  mm 
powerful  motives  to  improvement  than  any  human  systems.  Vid. 
the  estimate.  No.  XL,  ad  fin.  Many  modern  theologians  have  re- 
ceived this  system  entirely,  and  some  have  undertaken  to  interpret 
the  common  ecclesiastical  formulas  and  the  Augustinian  phraseob* 
gy  in  conformity  with  it.  Respecting  these  controversies  and  sys- 
tems, vid.  the  works  of  Vossius,  Sirmond,  Mauguin,  Serry,  Noria- 
us  ;  also  the  works  of  Seraler,  Walch  (Ketzergeschichte),  Rosier 
(Bibliolhek  der  Kirchenvater),  and  others.  [Cf  Neander,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  B.  II.  Abth.  III.     Bretschneider,  B.  II.  S.  606.— Tr.] 

V.  Later  hiitory  ofthu  doctrine. 

Since  the  seventeenth  and  especially  since  the  eighteenth  oei* 
tury,  mapy  theologians  of  the  Protestant  Church  have  laboured  to 
cast  light  on  the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of  grace  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  divine  word,  and  to  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  a  manner  corres- 
pondent with  the  principles  of  modem  philo8q>hy.     Some  have  de- 
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dared  themselTes  decidedly  in  faror  of  the  Pelagian  system.  Otb> 
ers  have  adopted  it  only  in  part,  or  while  they  have  held  it,  have 
disguised  their  belief  by  using  the  terms  of  the  Aagustinian  or  scho- 
lastic theory,  in  an  entirely  different  sense  from  what  belongs  to 
them,  in  reality  denying  physical  influence.  In  this  point,  howev- 
er, the  Protestant  church  is  agreed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
ad  immediaiefy,  l>ut  mediately,  through  the  word,  §  130,  II.  So 
clearly  do  the  Symbols  teach,  Moms  p.  231,  n.  1.  Still  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  question  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  acts  through  the  word,  and  on  the  question  whether 
these  operations  may  be  denominated  supernatural  and  in  what 
sense.  On  these  points  there  are  two  principal  theories  prevalent  in 
the  Protestant  Church. 

(1)  Many  hold,  that  although  grace  operates  through  the  word, 
there  is  still,  connected  with  the  word,  a  special  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  enlightening  and  converting  men.  This  power,  however, 
is  never  exerted  without,  but  always  in  connexion  with  the  word. 
Cofijunetum  cum  usu  doctrinm  auxilium  Dei,  quod  ilk  fert  utenti" 
bus  ea,  Morus  p.  228,  Note.  The  greater  part,  though  not  all  of  the 
early  Protestant  and  Lutheran  theologians,  were  of  this  opinion. 
So  Melancthon.  Some  gave  such  a  turn  to  this  doctrine,  that  they 
were  suspected  of  fanaticism.  This  was  the  case  with  Herm. 
Rathmann,  a  Lutheran  preacher  in  Dantzig,  who  affirmed  in  his 
wotk,  "  Gnadenreich  Christi"  1621,  that  man  is  so  depraved  that 
the  word  of  God  can  by  itself  exert  no  power  on  his  heart,  unless 
the  almighty  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  connected  with  it.  Upon 
this  a  great  controversy  arose  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Some, 
too,  of  the  party  of  the  Pietists,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  expressed 
themselves  so  vaguely  on  this  point,  that  they  were  suspected  of  fa- 
naticism. But  in  fact,  neither  their  opinions,  nor  that  of  Rathmann 
can  properly  be  called  yana/tco/.  Fanatics  and  enthusiasts  believe 
in  an  illumination  and  renovation  of  man  effected  immediately  by 
God,  without  the  use  of  the  word,  or  the  truths  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, of  which  consequently  they  speak  with  disregard.  So  e.  g. 
the  Quakers.  Vid.  Morus  p.  231,  §5,  for  a  brief  view  of  their 
system. 

Many  modern  theologians  have  entirely  departed  from  these 
views,  vid.  No.  2 ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  have  adhered  to 
the  more  ancient  theory,  and  defended  it  against  all  attacks.     E.  g. 
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C  A.  Bertling,  Voretellang  was  die  latherische  Kirche  von  der 
Kraft  der  heiligen  Schrift  lehre,  Dantzig,  1756,  4ta  The  author 
of  the  "  Freundschaftliche  UoterredungeQ  uber  die  Wirkangeii  der 
Goade/'  2te  Ausg.  4.  Thl.  Halle,  1774,  8vo.  Also  the  '*  Briefe 
iiber  die  Wirkaogen  der  Goade,"  hy  the  same  author,  which  is  the 
beet  work  in  &vor  of  this  theory.  Gottl.  Christ  Storr,  "  De  Spirit- 
as  Sancti  in  mentibus  nostris  efficientia,  et  de  momento  ejus  doc- 
trine," Tubingen,  1777,  4to.  Cf.  Gehe,  Diss,  inaug.  de  argumeoto 
quod  pro  divinitate  religionis  Christians  ab  experientia  ducitor, 
Gottingen,  1796. 

This  theory,  however  little  it  may  accord  with  the  prevailing 
principles  of  modem  philosophy,  is  strongly  supported  by  maoy 
passages  of  Scripture,  ^  130,  §  131,  II.  4. 

(2)  Others,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  the  divine  and  supenutu- 
ral  (though  they  do  not  like  to  make  use  of  this  word)  power  of  the 
word  of  God,  by  which  man  is  converted,  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
til  connexion  with  the  word,  but  as  belonging  to  the  word  itself. 
They  thus  consider  the  power  by  which  man  is  renewed  and  made 
holy,  to  be  in  no  sense  a  physical,  but  rather  a  logico^moral  power. 
This  opinion,  which  is  fundamentally  Pelagian,  was  ingeniously  de- 
fended in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Claud  Pajon,  a  reformed  theo- 
logian of  Orleans ;   it  led,  however,  to  much  controversy.    This 
opinion  was  first  fully  exhibited  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  after  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  Job.  Ernest.  Schubert,  in  his  ''  Unterricht 
von  der  Kraft  der  heiligen  Schrift,''  Helmstadt,  1753,  4to.     It  was 
against  this  work  that  Bertling  wrote  ;  cf.  No.  1.     It  was  afterwards 
defended  by  Spalding,  **  Ueber  den  Werth  der  Gefiihle  in  Christen- 
thum,"  and  by  Eberhard,  "  Apologie  des  Sokrates,"  Thl.  I.  III. 
The  most  copious  and  learned  work  on  this  subject  is,  Junkheim, 
''  Von  dem  Uebernaturlichen  in  den  Gnadenwirkungen,"  Eriangen, 
1775,  8vo.     This  theory  has  been  adopted  by  roost  modem  theo- 
logians of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  essentially  even  by  Morus. 
They  frequently  employ,  indeed,  the  ancient  phraseology  and  form- 
ulas, but  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  they  were  originally 
used,  a  sense  which  is  considered  by  them  more  rational,  i.  e.  more 
conformed  to  the  philosophical  system  adopted  by  these  modern  theolo- 
gians.    We  shall  now  give  a  brief  historical  account  and  illustration 
of  this  theory,  which  at  present  is  the  most  popular  and  current 
among  Protestant  theologians ;  adding,  however^  a  critique  as  we 
pass  along. 
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Exhibition  of  the  modem  theory  respecting  the  divinity  of 
operations  of  grace,  and  the  power  of  the  word  of  God.* 

'  doei  God  act  in  promotinf  the  moral  improvament  and  parr«etion  of  mM  l-jf^d  in 
what  coniUta  the  diTinity  of  the  operations  of  f  race  f 

I  God  does  not  act  in  such  a  way,  as  to  infringe  upon  the  free 
roan,  or  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  his  powers ;  ?id.  Phil.  2: 
Consequently  God  does  not  act  on  man  immediately,  pro- 
;  ideas  in  their  souls  without  the  preaching  or  reading  of  the 
ires,  or  influencing  their  will  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  un- 
iding.  Did  God  operate  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
tanding,  he  would  operate  miraculously  and  irresistibly. 
le  practice  of  virtue  under  such  an  influence,  would  have  no 
il  worth :  it  would  be  compelled,  and  consequently  incapa- 
reward.  But  experience  teaches,  that  the  work  of  reforniar 
id  holiness  is  not  effected  violently  and  at  once,  but  by  de- 
which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  God  acted  irresistibly  and 
ilously.  Experience  teaches,  too,  that  man  can  resist ;  and 
Bible  says  expressly.  Matt.  23:  37.  Heb.  3: 8,  sq.  John  7:  17. 
:  51.  We  find,  also,  that  the  moral  reformation  of  roan  can- 
[e  place  without  earnest  and  zealous  effort,  (the  working  out 
Ltion  with  fear  and  trembling,  Phil,  ii.,)  or  the  vigorous  exer- 
one's  own  powers ;  and  that  man  must  be  any  thing,  rather  than 
!  and  inactive  in  this  matter.  The  Bible  teaches  the  same 
and  so  requires  of  men  that  they  should  reform,  change  their 
Acts  2:  38.  8:  22.  It  exhorts  them  to  increase  in  knowledge 
rtue,  Ephes.  2:  10.  Tit.  2:  17.  1  Pet.  2:  1,  2,  sq.  And  for 
>urpose  has  God  given  to  man  the  direct  revelation  of  his  will, 
not  to  be  used  and  employed  by  God  himself  in  promoting 
vation  of  men  ?  Hence  all  genuine  Protestant  theologians,  on 
fer  other  points  they  may  differ  are  agreed  in  this. 
I  The  divinity  in  the  operations  of  grace  consists. 


}w  far  I  assent  to  this  theory,  either  on  ecriptoral  or  other  grounde, 
>ear  from  the  previous  sections.  Where  I  agree  with  it  entirely,  I 
ite  it  as  my  opinion  ;  wherever  it  appears  to  me  erroneoas,  i.  e.  not  de- 
tble  from  the  Bible,  I  shall  give  it  as  the  opinion  of  others. 
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(a)  In  the  doctrine  revealed  by  God,  For  by  means  of  this, 
faith  is  excited  and  preserved  in  men.  This  doctrine  coold  not 
have  been  discovered  by  man,  without  a  divine  revelation  ;  and  God 
is  the  author  of  all  the  effects  which  result  from  it  '  In  the  same 
way  we  properly  ascribe  to  a  discourse  or  to  a  great  writer,  all  the 
beneficial  effects  which  may  result  from  his  discovery  or  writings ; 
and  Mgard  him  as  the  author  of  these  effects.  All  this  is  true ;  bat 
this  is  not  all  which  the  Bible  teaches  on  this  subject  The  Bible 
teaches,  that  besides  this,  there  is  an  agency  of  God,  connected  with 
divine  truth,  and  accompanying  it ;  or  that  there  is  connected  with 
the  divine  word  an  operation  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  men,  having 
for  its  end  their  improvement  and  holiness ;  vid.  ^  131,  II.  4. 

(6)  Jit  the  wise  and  benejicent  external  institutions  which  God 
has  established,  by  which  man  is  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  his  heart  is  prepared  and  inclined  to  receive  it.  Who  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  divine  hand  in  these  external  circumstances, 
by  which  so  powerful  an  influence  is  exerted  upon  us ;  and  which 
are  often  entirely  beyond  our  own  control?  How  much  does 
the  moral  culture  and  improvement  of  men  depend  on  birth,  paren- 
tage, early  instruction,  education,  society,  example,  natural  powers, 
adversity  or  prosperity!  Vid.  §  131,  II.  4.  These  circumstaDoes 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Rom.  2:  4,  sq.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  God  has  made  wise  arrangements  for  the  good  of  nan, 
which  may  properly  be  called  grace,  inasmuch  as  they  are  prooft  of 
his  undeserved  goodness.  It  follows  also,  that  God  withholds  his  as- 
sistance from  none,  and  that  the  work  of  moral  renovation  is  effect- 
ed in  a  manner  entirely  adapted  to  our  moral  nature,  not  forcibly, 
irresistibly,  instantaneously,  but  gradually  ;  vid.  §  126,  sq. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  end  which  God  has  in  view  in  wisely  order- 
ing these  circumstances  and  appointing  these  means,  is  attained, 
i.  e.  when  man  does  not  himself  resist  their  influence,  this  grace 
may  be  called  efficacious.  Still  it  is  exerted  in  such  a  way,  that 
no  one  is  compelled,  Grace  never  acts  irresistibly.  The  renew- 
al of  man  is  effected  by  God  through  the  Christian  doctrine, 
the  influence  of  which  can  be  resisted,  because  it  acts  on  the 
will  through  the  understanding;  and  the  will  is  not  necesstt- 
rily  determined,  but  only  rendered  disposed  to  determine  it- 
self for  a  particular  object  In  the  physical  world  the  law  of 
sufficient  reason  and  of  necessity  prevails  ;  in  the  moral  world,  the 
law  of  freedom,    God,  therefore,  who  himself  has  given  this  law, 
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will  not  act  in  contradiction  to  it.  Frequently,  however,  one  can- 
not prevent  the  good  impressions  and  emotions  which  arise  on  hear- 
ing or  reading  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  just  as  he  is  un- 
able to  prevent  the  sensations  or  ideas  which  external  objects  pro- 
duce in  his  mind,  through  the  senses.  This  observation,  which  is 
ibanded  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  gave  rise  to  the  position 
which  was  taken  in  the  controversies  between  the  Jansenists  and 
Jesuits ;  gratiam  non  esse  irresistihilem,  sed  inemtabilem.  For  al- 
though man  cannot  prevent  in  every  case  good  impressions  and 
emotions,  he  is  able  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  them  in  actual 
reformation. 


'  II.  In  what  manner  does  God  operate  on  the  heart  of  man  through  th«  word,  in  promoting  kia 

moral  improvement. 

On  this  point  theologians  are  divided. 

(1)  The  natural  power  of  truth  acts  first  on  the  human  under- 
standing. The  Christian  doctrine  makes  us  acquainted  with  God, 
with  his  feelings  towards  us,  and  with  what  he  requires  of  us.  It 
delivers  us  from  ignorance  and  prejudice.  For  all  this  we  are  in- 
debted to  God.  God  gave  us  these  instructions,  that  they  might 
have  an  effect  upon  us ;  i.  e.  that  they  might  act  powerfully  on  the 
wili,  and  excite  in  us  good  feelings  and  resolutions.  Thus  the  con- 
sideration of  the  divine  promises  revealed  in  Christianity,  tends  to 
lead  our  minds  to  repose  confidence  in  God.  The  consideration, 
too,  of  these  promises,  and  the  examination  of  our  conduct  by  the 
divine  precepts,  produces  sorrow  and  repentance.  These  precepts 
and  promises,  which  the  Christian  religion  makes  known,  are  adapt- 
ed to  produce  zeal  for  virtue  or  holiness.  At  first  our  powers  for 
goodness  are  weak ;  but  by  exercise  they  increase  in  strength  and 
become  confirmed ;  vid.  Art.  XI.  All  this  takes  place  according 
to  the  natural  laws  of  the  human  mind ;  but  the  efiect  produced  does 
not  cease,  on  this  account,  to  be  the  work  of  God. 

(2)  But  the  New  Testament  always  ascribes  to  the  Christian 
religion  a  greater  power  and  efficacy  in  rendering  men  virtuous  and 
happy,  than  to  any  truth  ever  discovered  or  taught  by  man,  or  sap- 
ported  merely  by  arguments  of  human  wisdom.  Thus  Paul  says, 
Rom.  1:16,  ivayyikiov  Xgiatov  is  dvvafAiQ  ^iov  iig  atanjg^ap  nop^ 
tl  rc»J  TiiinivovTi,,     In   1  Cor.  i.  and  ii.  he  shows  that  the  Gospel 
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had  produced  greater  effects^  than  any  human  system  erer  did  or 
could  produce,  although  exhibited  in  the  most  eloquent,  forcible, 
and  convincing  manner.     Cf.  John  6:  63,  and  John  iii.    Experience 
and  history  confirm  this.     Philosophers  and  moralists,  who  depend 
upon  the  internal  strength  and  validity  of  their  systems  derived  from 
human  wisdom,  have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  such  great  and 
wonderful  results  as  the  Christian  religion  has  produced,  although 
exhibited  without  eloquence  or   human  wisdom.     What  merely  hu- 
man teacher  of  morals  could  ever  boast  of  so  great  and  remarkable 
an  effect  from  his  instructions,  as  we  read  of  in  Acts  2:  37,  and  8: 
27 — 38.     And  whence  is  all  this  ?     Some  have  thought  it  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  divine  authority  on  which  the  Christian  doctrine  is  publish- 
ed.    This  authority  they  say,  exerts  more  influence  on  one  who  ac' 
Jcnowledges  it,  and  removes  doubts  and  difficulties  more  easily,  than 
the  most  convincing  arguments  and  the  most  eloquent  address,  which 
depend  on  nothing  more  than  mere  human  authority.    But  why  hare 
not  other  religions,which  have  also  been  published  on  divine  autkoriti/, 
produced  these  same  effects?  This  divine  authority  cannot,  therefore, 
be  the  onfy  ground  of  the  difference.     With  this  must  be  connected 
the  internal  excellence  of  the  religion  itself,  and  the  salutary  nature  of 
its  doctrines.     These  two  taken  together,  constitute  the  whole  caase, 
so  far  at  least  as  it  is  ez/erita//y  visible,  of  the  facts  under  consideration. 
But  even  these  do  not  satisfactorily  account  for  all  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  they  are  not  assigned  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  principal  cause  from  which  these  effects  are  ex- 
plicable.    The  Scriptures  teach,  that  the  cause  of  these  great  eA 
fects  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  power  and  weight  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported,  but  prvh 
eipally  in  the  almighty  power  and  influence  of  God,  who  through 
the  Christian  doctrine  works  in  the  souls  of  men ;  vid.  <J  131,  II.  4. 
This  efficacy  of  the  divine  doctrine  is  called  in  theology,  the  pouHsr 
(vis,  efficacia)  of  the  divine  word, 

(3)  Inferences  drawn  from  the  preceding  statement. 

(a)  The  power  of  the  word  of  God,  or  the  agency  of  the  Holj 
Spirit,  rs  not  physical,  but  logico-moral ;  i.  e.  the  Holy  Spirit  acts 
upon  the  human  soul  in  a  manner  conformed  to  our  rational 
and  moral  nature.  This  influence  is  founded  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  motives  contained  in  it,  by 
which  the  human  will  is  drawn,  but  not  compelled.  To  this  is  add- 
ed on  the  part  of  man,  the  firm  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  and 
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athority  of  this  doctrine,  and  of  the  divine  superintendence  by 
vhich  its  effect  on  him  is  increased.  Power  to  convince  and  re- 
brm  is  imparted  to,  and  connected  with,  the  Christian  doctrine,  in 
he  same  way  as  power  to  germinate  and  grow,  is  given  to  seed,  and 
K>wer  to  heal,  to  niedicine. 

This  last  statement  is,  in  itself,  true  and  scriptural,  cf.  Mark  4: 
!8.  But  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other  equally  scriptural  view 
>f  the  influence  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man.  For  he  does  not  act  on 
18,  otherwise  than  by  means  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  conse- 
[uently  not  in  a  compulsory  and  irresistible  manner,  but  in  a  man' 
\er  conformed  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  although  the  internal 
t0dus  of  his  agency  may  be  inexplicable  to  us.  And  who  can  ex- 
lain  the  internal  modus  of  the  effects  produced  by  God  in  the  nat- 
iral  world  ?  John  3:  8.  Vid.  §  131,  II.  4.  To  believe,  therefore, 
hat  there  is  an  inftuzum  (vim  physicam,  or  as  others  express  it 
Bore  guardedly,  pAysico-ana/o^om),  is,  according  to  what  has  now 
>eea  said,  not  contrary  to  Scripture,  but  conformed  to  it. 

(6)  But  however  powerful  the  operation  of  the  divine  word,  and 
f  God,  by  means  of  his  word,  may  be,  man  himself  must  not,  in  the 
dean  time,  be  inactive  and  sluggish,  Phil.  2:  12,  13.  For  the  ef* 
set  of  the  divine  influence  on  the  heart  of  any  one,  depends  on  his 
mking  a  right  use  and  proper  application  of  the  divine  doctrine, 
nd  on  his  whole  conduct  in  regard  to  these  divine  influences.  If 
e  disregards  these  influences,  and  neglects  to  improve  them  in  tho 
roper  manner,  he  can  no  more  be  benefited  by  them,  than  one  can 
le  satisfied  and  nourished  without  the  use  of  food.  Such  is  the 
iniform  representation  of  the  Bible.  Vid.  Mark  4:  20,  sq.  Luke  8: 
5,  Kaxix^iv  Xoyov  iv  xagdiqt  HaXtj  %ai  aya-^r}^  to  embrace  and  obey 
he  truth  with  an  upright  and  sincere  heart, 

{c)  Theologians  call  the  operations  of  grace  supematuraL  By 
bis  they  cannot  mean  to  denote  a  direct,  and  of  course  irresistible, 
gency  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  or  any  thing  properly  mtroof- 
ms.  This  term  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  here  in  that  strict 
^nse,  in  which  philosophers  use  it.  According  to  the  Pelagian 
leory,  these  influences  can  be  so  called,  only  because  they  are  ex« 
rted  through  the  divine  doctrine  which  is  supematuraUy  revealed 
n  respect,  therefore,  to  the  means  by  which  they  are  exerted) ;  and 
ence  are  more  efficacious,  than  mere  unassisted  reason  could  be. 
lias  we  call  supernatural  knowledge,  that  for  which  we  are  indebt* 
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ed  to  divine  revelation,  and  natural,  that  to  which  we  can  attain 
through  our  own  reflection.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  ancient 
theologians,  which  is  more  accordant  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
with  Christ  and  the  apostles,  these  influences  are  also  called  soper- 
natural,  because  they  cannot  he  explained  by  any  of  the  known  Imn 
of  nature;  John  3:  8.  I  Cor.  1:  2.  Vid.  ^  131,  II.  4.  In  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  influences  of  grace  are  exerted  on  the 
human  soul, — a  manner  entirely  suited  to  its  moral  nature, — the  op- 
erations of  grace  may,  indeed,  be  denominated  natural,  as  they  are 
by  Eberhard,  in  his  ''  Apologie  des  Socrates." 

(J)  Theoloffiaus  distinguish  between  nature  and  grace.  In  this 
they  follow  Augustine,  vid.  §  132,  II.  But  they  have  differed  very 
much  in  determining  what  are  the  motus  gratia,  and  what  the  wuh 
tus  natura,  and  how  they  can  be  distinguished.  The  commoo 
opinion  has  been,  that  the  doings  of  the  unconverted,  even  their  vir- 
tues, flow  from  their  nature,  and  therefore,  according  to  AugnstiDe, 
are  not  pleasing  to  God,  or  capable  of  reward.  Of  the  actions  of  the 
regenerate  only,  can  it  be  said,  that  they  are  acceptable  in  his  sight, 
and  flow  from  the  influences  of  grace.  Vid.  Spener,  Yom  Unter- 
schied  der  Natur  und  Gnade,  Erfurt,  1715.  But  there  are  difficol- 
ties  attending  this  opinion,  §  125.  To  determine  the  marks,  hj 
which  nature  and  grace  may  be  distinguished,  the  matter  can  be 
stated  as  follows :  every  thing  which  we  owe  to  the  right  use  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  to  the  agency  of  God  through  his  truth,  Is 
the  effect  of  grace ;  and  every  thing  in  us  which  has  not  its 
origin  or  foundation  in  the  use  of  the  divine  truth,  is  the  effect 
of  nature.  If  then  we  can  ascertain  how  much  we  owe  to  our  be- 
ing instructed  in  divine  truth,  and  to  the  influences  of  God  by  its 
means,  we  may  also  know  how  much  we  owe  to  grace.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  way,  we  do  not  treat  nature  (or  that  essential  constitu- 
tion which  God  has  given  toman),  with  contemptuous  disregard ; 
nor  are  we  compelled,  in  denying  grace  to  the  heathen,  to  deny  de- 
cidedly, that  they  had  any  virtue,  or  can  attain  to  salvation. 

Note.  Id  popular  religious  iostruction,  tho  teacher  should  confine  himself  to 
such  clear  and  scriptural  points,  as  Morus  has  exhibited  (pp.  236, 237, Note 4), ii* 
lastrating  these  by  the  Bible  and  experience,  and  setting  aside  all  learasd 
theological  disputes  and  scholastic  terms. 

(1)  €r6d   has  endued  man  with  reason  and  conscience.    By  the  aid  of 
these  principles,  man  is  enabled  to  learn  much  respecting  the  nature  and  will 
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of  God,  and  to  act  conforinably  to  this  correct  knowledge,  Rom.  1:  19,  30.  2: 
14,  15,  sq. 

(2)  Bot  the  Holy  Scriptares  give  us  a  far  more  perfect  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  our  duty.  The  revealed  religion  contained  in  them  hae  much  which 
is  pecnliarly  excellent,  and  which  ia  not  taught  in  natural  religion.  And,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  God  has  promised  his  special  as- 
sistance, support  and  guidance  to  those  who  possess  them,  and  obey  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  them.  And  this  promise  is  confirmed  by  experience; 
Rom.  I.  n.  We  ought  therefore  thankfully  to  receive,  and  faithfully  to  obey, 
the  instruction  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptares. 

(3)  No  one  can  understand,  discern,  or  receive  with  approbation  the  in- 
structions of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  unless  he  is  taught  the  truths  contained  in 
them.  Nor  can  any  one  obey  these  instructions,  unless  the  hindrances  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  reception  of  them,  in  his  understanding  and  will,  are 
remot%d,  1  Cor.  2:  14. 

(4)  To  be  delivered  through  divine  instruction  and  assistance,  fiom  our  ig* 
Dorance,  our  mistakes,  prejudices,  and  from  our  evil  passions,  is  a  great  aadT 
invaluable  benefit ;  and  we  owe  this  benefit  to  none  but  God  and  the  Holy 
Spirit;  vid.  the  texts  cited,  §  130. 

(5)  There  are,  and  always  will  be,  great  difficulties  and  hindrances,  both 
within  and  without,  by  which  our  assent  to  the  truths  of  revelation  will  be 
weakened,  and  our  progress  in  holiness  retarded  ;  and  these  difficulties  and 
hindrances  cannot  be  overcome  and  removed,  without  the  constant  assistance 
and  support  of  God,  John  5:  44.  8:  43,  sq.  Ephes.  4:  18,  and  other  passages, 
vid.  §§  130,131. 

(6)  We  need  therefore,  in  commencing  and  continuing  a  life  of  piety,  the 
help,  support  and  guidanco  of  God.  We  ourselves,  however,  must  not  in  the 
mean  time  be  inactive,  but  must  conscientiously  employ  the  means  which 
God  hns  given  us,  and  fiiithfully  obey  the  instructions  and  directions  contain- 
ed in  the  Bible,  alwayu  remembering,  that  we  owe  those  means  of  improve- 
ment and  virtue  to  God  only, and  thai  without  him  we  can  do  nothing;  Phil. 
2:  12,  13. 


[Note.  The  opinions  of  tlio  T^utheran  theologians  since  the  time  of  our  au- 
thor, have  been  equally  diversified  as  when  he  wrote, and  perhaps  more  so. 
This  is  the  less  strange,  as  it  is  now  a  conceded  point,  that  their  own  estab- 
lished standards  are  al  variance  among  themselves  on  the  doctrine  of  the  ope- 
rations of  grace  ;  cf  Vol.  I.  §  32,  Note.  Henke,  Eckermann,  and  Wegschei- 
der  follow  out  the  positions  of  Morns,  Junkheim,  Michaelis,  Dmderlein  and 
others,  to  the  full  Pelagian  extreme,  and  mako  the  grace  of  God  in  conver- 
sion to  be  only  that  general  agency,  by  which  he  has  endued  man  with 
rational  powers,  written  the  law  upon  his  heart,  instituted  Christianity  and 
caused  it  to  be  promulgated,  and  by  which,  in  his  providential  arrangements, 
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he  ffiTM  to  every  man  opportunity  and  excitement  to  repentance.  Ammon 
alio  l[Samma,  §  132, 133),  makes  the  renewing  grace  of  God  to  consist  proea- 
rutiane  imtUuHomM  stUutariSj  txdiatione  per  exempia  rtrtetif  iUustria,  pttmptr- 
taUy  calamiUUibus,  admonUianilnts  amieorum  et  tnindcontm. 

All  these  writers  agree  in  making  the  operations  of  grace  merely  external,  m 
the  way  of  moral  inflaence,  and  in  denying  an  immediate  agency  of  God  upon 
the  human  mind.  In  this,  their  system  is  stamped  with  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial features  of  Pelagianism :  cf.  Neander's  dcTelopement  of  the  Pelagian  sys- 
tem in  Part  III.  of  the  2d  Vol.  of  his  Church  Hist. 

There  is  another  class  who  are  distinguished  from  the  former  by  admittin; 
■n  immediate  divine  agency  in  the  moral  kingdom,  though  they  differ  amoD{ 
themseWesas  to  the  relation  of  this  influence  to  the  agency  of  man,especii]- 
ly  at  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  faith.  Bretscbneider  contends  stieno- 
OQsly  for  an  immediate  divine  influence  as  indispensable  to  conversion.  At 
the  same  time,  he  supposes  it  to  depend  upon  the  character  and  state  of  the  in- 
dividual who  is  the  subject  of  this  influence,  whether  grace  alone  produces  fiith 
^n  him,  or  whether  he  himself  contributes  any  thing  towards  it.  The  open- 
tions  of  grace,  accordingly,  are  not  uniform,  but  as  various  as  the  states  in 
which  it  finds  man,  from  untutored  barbarism,  to  the  highest  degree  of  illonii- 
nation  and  refinement  enjoyed  in  Christian  lands.  Nearly  the  same  views 
are  expressed  by  Reinhard  in  his  Theology. 

Neander  and  Tholuck,  as  will  be  obvious  to  any  attentive  reader  of  their 
works,  hold  prominently,  that  even  in  faith  there  is  a  divine  element, — ^thtt  it 
^san  by  no  means  result  from  the  unaided  efforts  of  man  ;  that  besides  the  gen- 
eral influence  of  Christianity,  there  is  an  internal  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God, — a  drawing  of  the  Heavenly  Father ; — but  that  man  also  is  active  in  tbii 
work  ;  and  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption  to  undertake  to  settle  im- 
moveable limits  to  these  two  conspiring  agencies,  or  to  solve  the  mystery 
belonging  to  the  secret  operations  of  grace. 

Again  ;  Schteiermacher,  Marheinecke,  and  others  belonging  to  the  more  ap- 
propriately philosophical  school  of  Theologians,  have  restored  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  Augustine  as  to  immediate  and  efficacious  grace,  and  the  absolute  and 
unqualified  dependence  of  man  upon  God  for  the  very  commencement  of 
faith. — With  regard  to  this  class,  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  Augustine  and 
Calvin  rested  the  proof  of  this  doctrine  mainly  upon  scriptural  authority,  these 
have  been  led  to  adopt  and  now  maintain  it,  on  grounds  purely  pbiloeophical. 
The  weight  of  the  names  of  such  writers,  has  raised  the  Augustinian  and  Gal- 
vinistic  theory  of  grace  far  above  the  contempt  and  reproach,  wiih  which  it 
was  heretofore  treated  by  the  great  body  of  Lutheran  Theologians. 

A  fewextradts,  under  distinct  heads,  will  show  something  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  doctrine  is  treated  by  writers  of  tliis  class,  and  how  much  impo^ 
tance  is  attached  by  them  to  the  idea,  that  the  divine  influences  are  immediaih 
and  not  merely  moral  and  external.  Our  extracts  are  drawn  from  two  of 
the  more  lucid  and  popular  writers.  The  statemenU  of  Schleiermacher  and 
others  of  the  same  School  upon  this  subject,  though  still  more  decisive  on  the 
point  in  question,  are  so  intimately  inUrwoven  with  the  whole  of  their  system^ 
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and  receive  so  much  colouring  from  it,  as  to  require  more  explanation  to  render 
them  perfectly  intelligible,  than  the  present  limits  will  allow. 

That  such  an  influence  is  to  be  desired,  is  affirmed  by  Reinhard  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  4th  Vol.  of  his  "  Moral,"  S.  129.  **  When  one  consid- 
ers the  innate  depravity  of  which  man  is  conscious, — the  weakness  of  his 
moral  powers  hence  resulting^ — the  innumerable  perversions  to  whieh 
those  constitutional  feelings  and  propensities  which  are  in  themselves  good, 
are  liable,  the  disordered  states  which  arise  from  these  perversions,  and  which 
more  or  less  hinder  a  true  moral  developement, — in  fine,  the  many  external 
causes  which  nourish  and  strengthen  depravity,  and  render  genuine  reforma- 
tion exceedingly  difficult; — when  one  who  is  in  earnest  in  the  work  of  im« 
provensat  considers  all  this,  he  must  feel  the  wish  arise,  that  God  would  light- 
en thislirduous  work,  and  come  in  aid  of  his  efforts." 

Objections  having  often  been  made  to  the  possibility  of  such  influences,  by 
Reimaros,  Lessing  and  others,  on  the  ground  that  violence  would  thus  be  dona 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man,  Bretschneider  thus  replies : 
'*  That  God  has  power  to  act  inwardly  on  the  souls  of  men,  and  to  awaken^ 
ideas  in  their  minds,  cannot  be  denied.  As  the  Creator  of  spirits  he  Iluows 
their  nature,  and  how  he  can  operate  upon  them  ;  and  as  almighty,  he  must 
be  able  to  produce  in  his  creatures  any  effect  which  he  desires.  Does  any  one 
deny  this  power  to  God,  ho  erects  between  hira  and  the  spiritual  world  an  in- 
surmountable wall  of  partition  ;  and  in  order  to  be  consistent,  must  deny  that 
God  is  the  Grovernor  of  the  world  in  general,  any  more  than  he  is  of  the  spir- 
itual world.  The  possibility  of  an  inward  agency  of  God  upon  the  world  of 
spirits  cannot  therefore  be  denied,  although  the  manner  in  which  this  agency 
is  exerted  is  inscrutable  ;  which  indeed  is  true  as  to  the  manner  of  all  the  di- 
vine operations.'  *  *  With  what  truth  now  is  it  presupposed  that  these  influ- 
ences must  hamper  the  free  agency  of  the  mind,  and  reduce  the  subject  of 
them  to  a  mere  machine  ?  Does  not  the  very  nature  of  the  case  require  that 
Reason,  the  recipient,  should  actively  receive,  retain,  and  appropriate  that 
which  is  given  it  ?  Does  not  the  teacher  often,  in  giving  instruction  to  the 
child,  suddenly  interrupt  the  course  of  his  thoughts,  and  put  him  on  an  entire- 
ly new  train  uf  ideas  ?  But  are  the  laws  of  mind  in  the  child  violated  by  this 
interruption  ? — The  teacher,  it  is  said,  makes  use  of  words.  But  cannot  God, 
by  an  adloquium  intemum  cause  new  thoughts  in  the  souls  of  men  ?  Or  are 
words  the  only  possible  way  by  which  a  Spirit  can  impart  his  light  to  other 
spirits,  and  teach  them."    Dogmatik,  B.  I.  S.  129,  ff. 

But  an  immediate  influence  of  this  kind  is  not  only  desirable  and  possible^ 
but  also  highly  probable.  Here  again  Bretschneider  remarks :  **  As  God  stands 
in  connexion  with  the  material  world,  and  by  his  most  full  and  perfect  life 
continually  operates  upon  it ;  he  must  also  stand  in  constant  connexion  with 
the  moral  world  ;  otherwise  there  could  be  no  moral  government.'*  Dogmat- 
ik, B.  II.  S.  600.  This  probahUity  drawn  from  the  cooperation  of  God  in  the 
material  world,  is  stated  still  more  strongly  by  Reinhard.  If  there  is  an  im- 
mediate concurrence  and  agency  of  God  in  the  material  world,  as  generally 
conceded  by  German  philosophers  and  theologians,  such  an  agency  is  much 
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more  to  be  expected  in  the  moral  world,  since  this  is  a  far  more  congenial 
sphere  for  divine  operations.  "  In  the  material  sphere,  the  connexion  between 
natural  causes  and  effects  is  obvioas  to  the  senses,  and  mast,  therefore,  be 
principally  regarded  by  us,  although  even  here  the  Scriptures  commonly 
mention  only  the  highest  and  last  cause,  which  is  God.  But  in  the  kingdom  of 
f)reedom«  there  is  no  such  mechanical  connexion  between  cause  and  offset, 
but  an  unimpeded  intercommunion  of  beings  freely  acting ;  here,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  we,  with  the  Scriptures,  should  not  conceive  of  ta 
immediate  influence,  since  such  an  influence  is  far  more  adapted  than  one 
which  is  mediate,  to  the  sphere  of  which  we  are  now  speaking."  Moral,  B. 
IV.  S.  258. 

But  while  these  writers  contend  for  the  fact  of  immediate  divine  iafla- 
ences  in  promoting  the  renewal  of  men,  they  are  careful  to  guard  against  the 
perversion  of  this  doctrine  by  enthusiasts  and  fanatics.  "  The  r^aUty  of  tbeie 
influences,"  says  Bretschneider,  "  cannot  be  proved  from  experience.  The  in- 
fluences of  grace  as  such,  cannot  be  distinguished  in  consciousness  fronf  oth- 
ers ;  because  our  consciousness  informs  us  only  of  the  effect,  and  not  of  its  or- 
igin ;  takes  note  only  of  the  change  itself,  which  passes  within  us,  but  is  on- 
able  to  feel  whether  it  comes  from  God.  *  *  As  the  agency  of  God  in  the  ma- 
terial world  always  appears  to  us  as  natural,  and  in  the  effects  produced  we 
never  discern  the  supernatural  cause ;  so  his  agency  in  the  moral  world  will 
always  appear  to  us  as  natural,  and  conformed  to  the  laws  of  psychology,  and 
we  are  unable  in  our  consciousness  to  distinguish  him  as  the  acting  cause." 
Dogmatik,  B.  II.  S.  600.    Cf.  Reinhard's  *'  Moral, '  B.  IV.  S.  264. 

In  this  manner  do  these  writers  contend  for  the  fact  of  immediate  divine 
influences,  by  arguments  derived  from  the  need  of  man,  the  perfections  of 
God,  and  the  analogy  of  his  agency  in  the  materiel  universe  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  guard  against  the  perversions  of  this  salutary  opinion  by  enthusiasts  who, 
in  the  words  of  Tucker,  "  think  they  can  see  the  flashes  of  illumination, 
and  feel  the  floods  of  inspiration  poured  on  them  directly  from  the  divine 
hand,  and  who  undertake  to  give  an  exact  history  of  all  his  motions  from  the 
very  day  and  hour  when  he  first  touched  their  hearts.'' 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  Kant  conceded  the  possibility  of  immedi- 
ate operations  of  grace  for  the  conversion  of  man,  but  denied  that  they  coald 
be  either  proved  or  disproved  from  philosophy.     The  belief  in  such  influences 
he  held  to  be  useful  in  awakening  the  hope,  that  God  would  do  for  os,  what 
we  ourselves  might  be  unable  to  accomplish  in  the  work  of  our  moral  renova- 
vation. — Tr.] 
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APPENDIX. 

Of  Prayer  as  a  means  of  grace* 

The  doctrine  respecting  prayer  is  commonly  treated  in  systenik' 
atic  theology,  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of 
grace.  But  as  the  full  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  rather  to 
Christian  ethics,  than  to  theology,  it  has  by  some  theologians  been 
either  wholly  omitted  or  only  cursorily  noticed  in  their  systems.  On 
this  subject,  we  shall  make  here  only  the  following  remarks.  The 
prayer  of  Christians  is  a  means  of  grace  included  under  Christian 
doctrine,  and  not  to  be  separated  from  it.  For  the  influence  of 
prayer  is  not  to  be  derived  from  the  mere  act  of  those  who  pray.  It 
stands  in  connexion  with  the  power  of  the  religious  truths,  to  which 
prayer  relates. 

( 1 )  Statement  of  the  philosophical  theory  respecting  prayer. 

The  following  is  the  theory  respecting  prayer  which  has  been 
adopted  in  modern  times,  especially  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
Mosheim  and  Morus,  and  which  is  held  by  many  philosophical  and 
theological  moralists.  One  who  institutes  a  merely  philosophical 
examination  of  prayer,  and  passes  by  all  the  positive  promises  to  the 
supplicant  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  the 
Christian  system,  will  yet  allow,  if  he  understands  the  naturq  of 
man,  a  great  moral  influence  to  prayer.  For  it  is  the  means  of  re- 
minding us  of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  of  impressing  these 
truths  deeply  on  our  hearts.  It  excites,  moreover,  a  sure  and  grate- 
ful confidence  in  God  and  his  promises,  and  a  longing  desire  after 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  promised.  It  is  there- 
fore, in  itself,  of  a  most  beneficial  tendency,  and  has  an  indescriba- 
'fole  influence  in  promoting  moral  improvement  and  in  purifying  the 
heart.  A  man  is  not  prepared  for  the  blessings  which  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  promises,  and  is  not  capable  of  free,  moral  improve- 
ment, unless  he  acknowledges  God  as  the  author  of  them,  and  has  a 
lively  perception  of  these  benefits,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain 
them.  Now  from  this  desire  after  divine  blessings,  springs  the  wish, 
directed  to  God,  that  he  would  bestow  them  upon  us  ;  and  this  is 
the  inward  prayer  of  the  heart.  If  these  feelings  are.  strong  and 
vivid,  it  is  common  and  natural  to  us,  to  express  them  in  words  and 
in  the  form  of  an  address  to  God,  whom  we  conceive  to  be  present 
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with  U8,  and  acquainted  with  our  thoughts  and  wishes.  (The  ver- 
6a/  expression  is,  however,  by  no  means  essential  to  prayer.  A  sod 
directed  to  God  is  all  which  is  requisite.)  By  the  very  act  of  prayer, 
this  vividness  of  conception  is  very  much  heightened,  and  in  this 
way  our  desires  and  our  longings  are  cherished  and  strer^rthened 
by  prayer  itself.  lu  this  exercise  God  is  made,  as  it  were,  present 
with  us ;  and  while  we  are  engaged  in  this  duty,  we  feel  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  feel  in  direct  intercourse  with  a  person  who  is  near  al 
band,  listening  to  us,  and  who  by  our  words  and  requests  is  reader- 
ed  favorable  towards  as  and  becomes  intimate  with  us.  To  the  phi- 
loaopher,  all  this  may  appear  illusion  and  imagination  ;  but  if  he 
looks  at  experience,  which  on  this  subject  is  worth  more  than  all 
speculation,  he  will  find  that  this  aid  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who 
means  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  serious  and  lasting  interest 
Experience  shows  that  good  thoughts,  purposes,  and  resolutions, 
unaccompanied  by  prayer,  amount  to  nothing,  because  they  leave 
the  heart  cold,  and  the  mind  unaffected. 

(2)  Examination  of  this  view  of  prayer. 

It  is  true  that  prayer,  considered  merely  as  a  means  of  improve- 
ment, has  great  moral  advantages ;  i.  c.  that  it  has  a  great  effect  on 
our  moral  improvement,  that  it  witholds  from  evil,  tranquillizes  the 
soul,  and  is  in  every  way  promotive  of  the  interests  of  morality  and 
sincere  religion.     But  it  is  also  true,  that  it  would  cease  to  produce 
these  results  which  are  expected  from  it,  if  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  this  theory  of  our  philosophical  moralists,  and  did  not 
confidently  hope  to  obtain  the  blessings  for  which  we  ask.     One 
who  considers  the  often-repeated  assurances,  **  he  that  asks,  shall 
receive,"  etc.  as  delusive,  and  not  serious  or  sincere,  will  find  that 
he  wants  an  inward  impulse  to  prayer.     He  can  exercise  no  earnest 
desires,  no  real  confidence,  and  no  hearty  gratitude.     It  is  not  oor 
bosiness  to  inquire  how  God  can  hear  and  answer  our  supplications, 
without  infringing  upon  his  immutability,  or  altering  the  esUblish- 
ed  coarse  of  nature.     We  are  to  be  satisfied  with  knowing,  that  he 
can  do  more  than  we  understand,  and  that  he  can  and  will  do  every 
thing  which  he  has  promised.     Such  considerations,  connected  with 
personal  experience,  are  enough  to  secure  us  against  every  doubt 
Neither  Christ,  nor  the  other  early  teachers  of  morals,  nor  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament,  ever  made  use  of  the  motives  to  prayer, 
io  ofien  used  at  the  present  day,  derived  merely  from  its  moral  air 
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antages.  Their  great  notiFe*  to  prayer,  is,  thai  U  wiU  bt  keard^ 
ipon  wliich  they  could  depend  as  oonfidentFy,  as  the  chitd  doea  apon 
ts  fiither,  when  it  requests  what  is  needfitl  for  it.  This  is  the 
jeat  motive  by  which  prayer  shoukl  be  inculcated  on  the  cooi- 
■on  people  and  the  young ;  otherwise  they  easily  get  the  erroneotts 
oapression,  that  prayer,  as  such,  is  of  do  advantage,  and  m  reality 
laeless,  since  it  is  Bot  heard.  On  this  account,  Jesua  and  the  oth- 
T  teachers  of  morals  and  religion  in  ancient  times,  did  wisely,  both 
n  omitting  to  meniioB  the  motives  to  prayer  derived  from  its  noral 
uesy  and  in  ifleulcatitif  it  on  the  simple  ground,  tha§  U  is  heard: 
rithoui  philoaophiziiig  upon  the  question,  in  wkai  way  it  has  an  «»- 
luence.  And  certainly  Christians  do  well,  in  holding  fast  to  the  doo- 
rine  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Cf  Cramer,  Die  Lehre 
'om  Gebet,  nach  Ofienbarung  und  Vernuufl  untersucht,  u.  s.  w., 
Ceil  und  Hamburgh,  1786,  8vo ;  and  Nitzsch,  Diss,  inaugural., 
iatio  qua  Christus  usus  est  in  commendando  precandi  officio,  Vite- 
«rg.  1790;  also,  ''  Nonnulla  ad  historiam  de  usu  religiosa  precatio- 
lis  morali  pertinentia,"  by  the  same  author  and  published  at  the 
ame  place,  1790,  4to. 

Two  points  deserve  particular  consideration  in  this  connexion. 

(a)  The  feeling  that  prayer  is  necessary,  is  absolutely  universal. 
The  history  of  all  nations  who  have  had  any  religion,  shows  that 
•rayer  is  every  where  recognized  as  an  auxiliary  to  piety,  which  is 
ndispensable  and  founded  in  our  very  nature.  Experience,  too, 
Baches  that  those  religions  which  inculcate  frequent  prayer,  and  in- 
ist  upon  it,  as  a  duty  of  the  first  importance,  are  the  most  practical, 
nd  can  enumerate  among  their  followers  more  examples  of  men  em- 
oently  religious  and  virtuous,  than  other  religions,  which  make 
irayer  of  less  importance,  and  at  most  prescribe  certain  public 
irayers  and  set  formulas.  Next  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  relig- 
on,  the  Mohammedan  has  exerted  the  most  influence  on  the  heart, 
)ecause  it  so  strenuously  inculcates  prayer.  This  religion  next  to 
he  Jewish  and  Christian,  has  had  the  greatest  number  of  truly  re- 
igious  professors  and  devout  worshippers  of  God.  [Cf.  the  work  of 
Tholuck  on  Ssufflsmus,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Ssuffis, — a  Mahom- 
nedan  sect  in  Persia.     Tr.] 

(b)  Christ  makes  it  the  special  duty  of  his  followers  to  suppli-^ 
ate  God  in  his  name,  and  promises  to  them  a  sure  audience,  which 
le  would,  as  it  were,  procure  for  them,  John  14:  13.  16:23,21. 
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This  duty  is  inculcated  by  the  Apostles  upon  all  Christians.  The 
sentiment  of  many  passages  taken  together  is  this :  pray  with  refer- 
ence to  Christ  and  his  work,  consequently  in  belief  or  sure  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  in  his  promises.  In  prayer  we  must  be  deeply 
convinced,  that  he  is  the  author  of  our  salvation,  that  even  now  he 
is  mindful  of  our  interests,  and  makes  the  things  for  which  we  ask 
his  own,  and  intercedes  with  God  to  hear  our  requests.  In  this  res- 
pect he  is  represented  as  our  Paracletus  and  advocate  with  God, 
1  John  2:  1.  But  the  blessings  which  Christianity  promises  to  us 
are  not  temporal  but  spiritual.  Desire  to  obtain  these,  is  alw&js 
conformable  to  the  divine  will ;  and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
hearing  of  prayer  is  certain. 


ARTICLE  THIRTEENTH. 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETY  OR  CHURCH. 


I  The  eomroon  order  if  to  treat,  first  of  tbe  flacramenta,  aad  then  of  the  Cbareh  ;  hot  the  re- 
verse order  is  in  many  respects  more  natural  and  proper;  for  both  of  thaee  part*  of  divine  aer- 
vice  have  a  principal  relation  to  the  Chorch.  By  Baptism  we  are  solemnly  initiated  into  tbe 
Chnrch ;  and  by  the  Lord's  Snpper,  tbe  members  of  tbe  Cbareh  solemnly  renew  and  perpet- 
uate the  remembrance  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  blestings  which  he  has  beetowed  upon  the 
human  race. 


§  134.   What  is  meant  by  the  Christian  Church ;    its  object ;  its 
names ;  and  the  divisions  of  the  Church  common  in  Theology, 

I.  Idea  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  its  object ;  and  an  oxplaoation  of  its  Scriptural  names. 

The  Christian  Churchy  in  the  widest  sense,  may  be  defined  to 
be,  the  whole  number  of  those  who  agree  in  worshipping  God  accord- 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  wider  sense,  it  agrees 
with  the  word  Christendom. — Its  object  is,  to  maintain  and  perpetU' 
ate  the  Chnstian  doctrine,  and  by  means  of  ordinances  and  exercis' 
ts  observed  in  common,  to  promote  the  practice  of  it.  Such  is  the 
great  body  of  mankind,  that  without  some  common  duties,  and  some 
external  ordinances,  the  Christian  Religion  could  scarcely  be  main- 
tained among  them  ;  certainly  it  could  not  be  kept  from  totally  de- 
generating. The  government  and  preservation  of  the  Church  are 
everywhere  properly  ascribed  to  Christ,  as  its  head.     The  same 
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Scripiaral  principles  are  therefore,  applicable  here,  which  were  abofe 
laid  down  in  the  doctrine  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  ^96. 
The  Scriptural  names  of  Church  are, 

(1)  'jSxxXrjata.  This  term  is  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  an 
assembly  of  men,  called  together  on  the  authority  of  the  magistra- 
cy ;  from  innaXiot,  evoco,  convoco ;  e.  g.  Acts  19: 32,  39.  The  He- 
brew btip  is  used  in  the  same  way,  especially  in  the  books  of  Mo- 
ses, and  is  commonly  translated  in  the  Septuagint  by  ixnXtiala. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Hebrew  «'^pa  .  The  term  injD  (tiirp) , 
denoted  secondarily  all  those  who  belonged  to  the  Jewisk  people, 
and  professed  the  Jewish  religion.  Christians  took  the  word 
from  the  Jews,  and  like  them  used  ixxXfjaia  to  denote,  (a)  particu- 
lar societies  of  Christians  in  particular  cities  or  provinces,  e.  g.  it- 
uXfjala  ip  */igoaoXvfAOis,  k.  r.  it.  Acts  8:  1 ;  (6)  the  religious  055011- 
bUes  of  these  societies,  and  the  places  in  which  they  met ;  e.  g. 
ICor.  II:  18*  14:  19,  2$,  etc. ;  (c)  the  whole  sum  of  those  who 
pfofess  the  Christian  religion,  wherever  they  may  be ;  e.  g.  1  Cor. 
12: 28.  Matt  16:  18,  sq. 

(2)  JSvpaymyii  and  imawayfoyii'  and  these,  too,  are  used  by 
the  Septuagint  to  render  the  words  bnj^  and  nn^.  But  they  were 
employed  by  the  Grecian  Jews  about  the  time  of  Christ,  to  denote 
their  places  of  prayer  or  oratories,  and  the  congregations  connected 
with  them  ;  vid.  Vitringa,  de  Synagoga  Vetere.  And  so  we  find 
them  used  in  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  the  religious  assem- 
blies of  Christians,  and  the  places  where  they  held  them  ;  e.  g.  Heb. 
10:  25.  James  2:  2.  These  terms,  however,  were  never  used,  like 
the  preceding,  to  denote  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

(3)  There  were  also  various  figurative  names  employed.  £.g. 
Baa$Xila  TcJy  oigavciw  or  xov  d-iov.  So  frequently  in  the  disoour^ 
ses  of  Christ,  vid.  ^  99, 1.  But  this  term  denotes  not  simply  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church  ;  it  comprehends  all  to  whom  be- 
long the  rights,  duties,  and  the  entire  blessedness  of  the  pious  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  in  this  life  and  the  life  to  come  ;  e.  g.  John  3:  3. 
Matt  5:  3. — 2aifia  Xgiaxov  (of  which  he  is  the  xiqaXti)^ — a  figu- 
rative expression  used  to  denote  the  intimate  connexion  between 
believers  and  Christ,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  duties  of  motih 
al  harmony  and  brotherly  love  ;  Rom.  12:  5.  He  is  the  Head,  we 
the  members,  Eph.  1:  22,  also  ch.  it.  and  v. — Naog  ^iov,  1  Cor.  9: 
16,  17, — used  to  describe  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  Christians, 
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and  the  inviolableness  of  their  rights. — Ohog  ^iov,  I  Pet  4:  17,  sq. 
— Besides  these,  all  the  terms  used  to  designate  the  Israelites  as  the 
peculiar  and  favorite  people  of  (lod,  are  transferred  to  Christians  in 
the  New  Testament,  e.  g.  Xaog  mgiova^og,  Tit.  2:  14  ;  Xaog  iig  nc- 
gin6ifiai¥  (negmoi'iatmg),  1  Pet.  2:  9 ;  inkintol,  k.  r.  L  The  Israel- 
ites were  the  ancient  people  of  6ro(/ (under  the  naXaia  ^^a^ijKi;),  in 
opposition  to  the  new  people  of  God  (under  the  naivtj  Sw&^nti)*  And 
this  ancient  people  is  always  regarded  as  the  stock,  from  which  the 
new  sprung,  Rom.  11:  17,  sq.  Acts  15:  J 6.  And  on  this  very  ac- 
count, Paul  earnestly  warns  Christians,  in  the  passage  oited,  against 
despising  or  undervaluing  the  Jews. 


II.  Diviiioni  of  the  Church. 

( 1 )  Into  universal  and  particular.  The  Church  universal  com- 
prehends within  itself  all  who  profess  the  Christian  doctrine.  No.  I. 
But  since  all  Christians  cannot  agree  respecting  doctrines  and  formi 
of  worship,  it  is  natural  that  those  who  do  agree  in  these  respects 
should  enter  into  a  more  intimate  connexion.  Hence  have  arisen 
particular  churches,  differing  according  to  place  and  time,  doctrine, 

*  forms,  etc.  Hence  the  division  of  the  Church  into  the  Eastern, 
Western,  Roman,  African,  Papal,  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  etc-— 
Again  ;  these  particular  Churches  are  subdivided  into  Ecclesim  stn- 
gulares,  by  which  are  understood  the  separate  communions  belong- 
ing to  one  particular  Church,  since  even  these  often  differ  according 
to  time  and  place,  and  even  with  respect  to  doctrines  and  usages. 
Thus  we  have  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Saxony,  Brandenburg* 
Sweden  ;  the  Reformed  Church  in  England  and  Switzerland ;  etc. 

(2)  Into  the  true  Church,  and  false  Churches,  and  their  subdi- 
visions. This  division  must  be  retained  tn  abstracto,  although  it 
should  be  applied  very  cautiously  tit  concreto,  or  to  particular  cases. 
We  may  see  in  general,  that  that  Christian  Church  deserves  emi- 
nently the  name  of  the  true  Church,  in  which  there  is  an  entire 
agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  The  more 
it  obeys  Christ  in  every  thing  which  he  has  commanded,  the  mon 
worthy  is  it  of  this  name,  Eph.  5:  23,  24.  But  there  has  never 
been  a  Church,  respecting  all  whose  members  this  could  be  said ; 
nor  was  there  any  such,  even  during  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  as 
we  see  from  their  writings;   there  has  never  been  a  particular 
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Church,  wholly  free  from  errors  and  deviations  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus.  Christ  himself  declares,  that  in  his  Church  on 
earth,  there  will  always  be  error  and  truth,  good  and  evil  mingled 
together  ;  vid.  §  135,  II.  It  is  therefore  better  to  say,  that  is  the 
true  Church,  or  more  properly,  has  the  most  truth,  in  which  there 
is  found  a  nearer  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles,  than  in  other  Churches. 

On  this  subject,  the  opinions  of  Christians  are  so  divided,  thit 
it  m  impossible  to  give  any  general  characteristic  marks  of  the  true 
Church,  which  would  be  approved  by  all.  The  definition  of  the 
true  Church  will  always  depend  upon  the  individual  belief  and  con- 
viction of  every  Christian  ;  and  each  one  regards  that  Church  as 
true,  which  is  most  accordant  with  his  own  views. — The  following 
principles,  however,  may  be  of  some  practical  importance. 

(a)  No  one  Church  is  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  truth. 
There  are  in  every  Church,  faults,  defects,  and  errors  ;  and  so  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  it  is  in  all  human  societies 
and  institutions. 

(6)  Nor  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  any  Christian  Church  which 
is  wholly  wanting  in  the  truth,  or  which  does  not  profess  many  use- 
ful and  important  truths,  although  mixed  more  or  less  with  error. 
We  cannot  in  this  matter  judge  of  the  particular  members  of  a 
Church  from  the  established  and  received  doctrines  of  their  Church, 
without  doing  the  greatest  injustice.  In  this  respect,  wrong  is  of- 
ten  done.  For  experience  teaches,  that  there  are  oflen  good  Chri^ 
tians  in  a  Church  which  professes  many  errors,  and  which  has  a  bad 
constitution  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  oflen  connected 
with  very  excellent  Church-establishments,  those  who  are  unworthy 
of  the  Christian  name. — These  observations  have  given  occasion  to 
the  division  of  the  Church  into  pure  and  impure,  according  as  more 
or  less  errors  or  false  principles  are  embraced.  We  also  speak  of  a 
corrupt  Church,  by  which  is  meant  particularly  a  Church  in  which 
false  moral  principles,  exerting  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  life 
and  Christian  walk,  are  mingled  with  Christian  doctrine.  It  re- 
mains therefore  true,  that  the  separate  Christian  communions  are  of 
different  value  and  excellence,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  pa- 
rity in  doctrine,  and  according  to  the  greater  or  less  adaptedness  of 
their  external  polity  and  forms  to  promote  moral  improvement  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  in  itself  an  indifferent  matter  to  which  of  these 
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one  belongs.  No  one,  however,  should  desire  to  make  his  own  in- 
dividual conviction  the  unconditional  rule  for  all  others,  and  despise 
and  condemn  those  who  do  not  agree  with  himself. 

(c)  If  there  is  no  Church  in  which  the  system  of  doctrine,  the 
regulations,  forms  of  worship,  etc.  are  perfect  and  incapable  of  im- 
provement ;  it  follows,  that  improvements  may  and  ought  to  be 
made  in  them,  whenever  and  wherever  there  is  a  necessity  for  it, 
and  that  it  is  an  entirely  false  maxim,  to  adhere  invariably  to  what 
is  ancient,  and  never  to  alter.  It  does  not  belong,  however,  to  any 
particular  member,  not  even  to  a  public  teacher,  to  urge  his  suppos- 
ed improvements  upon  the  Church.  And  correct  as  is  the  princi- 
ple de  reformatione  ecclesi(S,  in  the  abstract,  its  practical  applica- 
tion is  attended  with  very  great  difficulties. 

(d)  To  unite  externally  all  the  different  Churches,  is  not  practi- 
cable ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  done,  would  occasion  more  injury 
than  benefit  And  notwithstanding  all  the  difference  as  to  opinion 
and  form  in  religious  matters,  mutual  love  and  toleration  may  still 
exist.  This  is  proved  by  the  History  of  the  Church  in  ancient  and 
modem  times. 

(3)  The  Church  is  divided  into  visible  and  invisible.  This  di- 
vision is  entirely  rejected  in  several  of  the  new  systems,  e.  g.  in 
those  of  Gruner,  Doderlein,  and  others.  They  seem,  however,  to 
have  taken  offence  merely  at  the  terms.  These  are,  indeed,  new, 
and  have  come  into  use  since  the  Reformation.  But  the  thing  it- 
self which  is  intended  by  these  terms  is  well  supported,  and  is  as  an- 
cient as  the  Christian  Church  itself,  and  was  acknowledged  as  true 
by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  and  the  whole  early  Church.  These 
terms  came  into  use  in  the  following  way  :  Luther  denied  that  the 
Romish  Church,  according  to  the  doctrine  and  polity  which  it  then 
professed,  is  the  true  Church.  It  was  then  asked.  Where  then  was 
the  true  Church  before  him  7  To  which  he  answered,  that  it  was 
invisible,  i.  e.  before  the  Reformation  those  Christians  had  constitut- 
ed the  true  Church  and  held  the  pure  doctrine,  who,  without  regard- 
ing the  authority  and  commandment  of  men,  had  followed  the  Scrip- 
tures according  to  their  own  views,  had  lived  piously,  and  kept 
themselves  free  from  the  errors  of  the  public  Religion ;  and  such 
persons  there  always  had  been,  evei^  at  the  most  corrupt  periods, 
although  they  had  not  always  been  known.     It  was  from  this  jast 
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obserTatioD,  that  this  division  arose.     Cf.  Confess.  August.  Art.  VII. 
and  VIII.,  and  Apol.  A.  C. 

Protestants  understand  by  the  Invisible  Church,  true  ChristiaRS, 
who  not  only  know  the  precepts  of  Christ,  but  from  the  heart  obey 
theni,  Matt.  7:  21.  This  Church  is  not  always  clearly  seen  ;  indeed, 
to  speak  jusly,  it  is  known  only  to  God,  Col.  3: 3  ;  while  from  the  eyes 
of  men,  who  judge  only  according  to  the  externa]  appearance,  it  is 
wholly  concealed.  On  the  contrary,  the  Visible  Church  consists  of 
all  who  by  profession  belong  externally  to  the  Church,  i.  e.  attend 
public  worship,  partake  of  the  sacraments,  etc ;  for  wherever  the 
Christian  doctrine  is  proclaimed,  and  the  rites  prescribed  by  it  are 
observed,  there  the  Visible  Church  is.  Not  every  one,  therefore, 
who  belongs  to  the  Visible  Church,  even  if  it  be  one  of  the  best, 
does  on  this  account  belong  also  to  the  Invisible  Church.  For  in 
the  Visible  Church,  there  are  often  wicked  men  and  hypocrites. 
This  is  not,  then,  a  division  generis  in  species,  but  eadem  res  dintr^ 
so  respeciu.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  other  societies,  e.  g. 
the  Republic  of  the  learned. 

There  are  not  wanting  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
this  distinction  is  plainly  made,  although  it  is  not  expressed  in  this 
manner.     For,  first,  the  word  ixxkrjaia  in  many  texts  denotes  the 
whole  number  who  make  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity, 
without  having  any  reference  to  their  inward  state  ;    e.  g.  1  Cor.  1: 
2,  etc. ;  vid.  No.  I.     But  secondly,  in  other  passages  such  predicates 
are  given  to  the  Church,  as  do  not  apply  to  all  who  profess  Christ, 
but  only  to  that  better  and  nobler  part,  which  is  called  the  invisi- 
ble Church  ;    e.g.  Eph.  5:  27,  ayla,  ofiojfiog,  fit}  t^ovaa  anllop^ 
gvxida,  etc.    Here  belongs  the  remarkable  passage,  Mark  9:  38—40, 
where  the  disciples  of  Jesus  would  not  acknowledge  a  person  to  be 
a  genuine  follower  of  Christ,  because  he  did  not  belong  to  their  so- 
ciety,— their  external  church,  and  was  not,  as  it  were,  enrolled  as 
belonging  to  their  corporation  ;  on  which  point  Christ  sets  them 
right.     Cf  Matt.  15:  22,  sq.     That  in  the  visible  Church  (Paaikeia 
rdii^  ov()avaiv)  the  evil  and  the  good  are  mingled  together,  and  can- 
not be  externally  separated  without  injury  to  the  whole,  is  taught 
by  Christ  in  the  excellent  Parable,  Matt.  13:  24—30.     The  wicked 
are  compared  with  the  tares,  although  they  belong  to  the  extemil, 
visible  Church ;  but  the  good,  who  belong  both  to  the  visible  and 
invisible  Church,  are  compared  with  the  wheat     Cf.  the  text,  MaU. 
7: 21,  above  cited. 
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Note.  Christ  regards  all  who  from  the  heart  belieTo  in  him  (the  membera 
of  the  invisible  Church),  as  a  present  which  God  has  given  him,  and  so  calhi 
them  ;  and  upon  thom,  he  says,  he  bestows  eternal  life ;  vid.  John  6:  37.  17: 
2,  6.  The  better,  pious  part  of  mankind  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  God, — 
they  are  his  children  ;  and  this  his  possession  he  gives  over  to  the  charge  of 
Christ,  to  lead  them  to  eternal  life.  This  is  a  great  and  heart-affecting  idea  ; 
and  if  such  a  thought  had  been  found  in  Plato  or  Xenophon,  there  would  have 
been  no  end  of  praising  it.    But  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  is  less  regarded. 

(4)  The  Church  is  divided  again  into  militant  and  triumphant. 
By  the  Church  militant  is  meant,  Christians  in  the  present  life,  so 
far  as  they  have  to  contend  with  many  internal  and  external  suffer- 
ings, adversities,  and  persecutions.  By  the  Church  triumphant  is 
meant,  the  society  of  Christians  in  Heaven,  so  far  as  they  are  freed 
from  all  these  trials,  and  enjoy  the  most  perfect  rest  and  blessedness. 
The  Church,  however,  is  here  used  in  the  narrower  sense,  for  the 
invisible  Church  and  its  members.  This  division  was  taken  princi- 
pally from  the  text.  Rev.  12:  7,  sq.,  though  this  is  rather  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  rest  to  which  the  Church  will  be  restored  here  upon  the 
earth,  afler  long  persecutions  and  calamities.  It  is  also  derived 
from  those  passages  in  which  the  dangerous  and  toilsome  life  of 
Christians,  is  compared  with  a  strife  and  conflict,  which  will  soon  be 
over  ;  e.  g.  2  Tim.  4:  7.  Here  too  must  be  mentioned  the  text,  Heb. 
12:  22, 23,  where  the  noble  thought  is  exhibited,  that  we  compose 
but  one  society  with  the  host  of  blessed  angels  and  the  company  of 
the  saints  now  rewarded  in  Heaven  {ttTeXeioiJftipoiw  dixaimw),  of 
whom  Jesus  is  the  Head ;  and  that,  when  we  have  completed  our 
course  here  below,  we  shall  join  this  upper  society,  in  our  native 
land. 

Note.  Among  the  writings  of  the  older  Protestant  theologians,  in  which 
this  division,  and  the  other  topics  introduced  in  this  section  are  treated  very 
thoroughly,  that  of  Jo.  Museeus,  De  Ecdesia  (Jenae,  1675),  deserves  particular 
mention. 


§  135.  Attributes  of  the  Christian  Church;  the  ecclesiastical  terms 
cofnmonly  employed  to  designate  them,  and  their  signification. 

m 

It  has  been  common,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Confessions,  to 
predicate  of  the  true  Church  the  four  attributes  una,  sancta,  cathoU 
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tea,  aposiolica.  In  the  Apostolic  Symbol  it  is  called,  a  holy  Ckrit- 
iian  Church,  the  society  of  the  saints ;  in  the  Nicene  Symbol,  ome 
only,  holy,  Christian,  Apostolic  Church.  Most  of  these  terms  are 
taken  from  the  New  Testament,  though  they  are  there  used  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  they  are  employed  in  the  later  ec- 
clesiastical phraseology.  And  this  difference  should  be  carefully 
noted.  It  must  be  remarked  in  general,  that  all  these  attributes 
properly  apply  only  to  the  Invisible  Church,  although  many  of  them 
may  be  predicated  also  of  the  Visible  Church,  when  rightly  explain- 
ed.— The  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Church  may  be  most 
conveniently  considered  in  connexion  with  these. 


I.  Unity  of  the  Chareh. 

This  predicate  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  in  the  New 
Testament,  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  common  ecclesiastical 
phraseology.  Its  two  significations  will  therefore  be  separately  con- 
sidered. 

(1)  When  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Te»* 
tament,  it  is  a  moral  unity  which  is  intended.  The  import  of  this 
term  is,  that  all  who  worship  God  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Je- 
sus, should  regard  themselves  as  members  of  one  society,  and  as 
such  should  exercise  mutual  brotherly  love  ;  that  notwithstanding  all 
differences  of  birth,  condition,  knowledge,  opinions,  and  forms^  they 
should  still  constitute  but  one  Church  or  religious  society,  worship- 
ing one  and  the  same  I^rd,  even  Christ,  and  partaking  in  common 
of  the  blessings  promised  to  his  followers.  That  there  should  be 
such  a  union  among  his  followers,  was  the  last  will,  the  testament  of 
Christ ;  John  13:  34,  coll.  15:  1,  sq.  And  in  order  to  this,  it  is  not  es- 
sential that  there  should  be  a  full  and  entire  agreement  of  opinion  on 
every  particular  doctrine.  Christians,  though  differing  as  to  their 
mode  of  thinking,  their  particular  opinions  and  forms,  and  though 
divided  into  particular  communions,  ought  to  regard  themselves  as 
constituting  still  but  one  Church,  and  so  to  live  together  in  unity  of 
spirit.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  it  infuses  feelings  of 
toleration.  And  the  more  one  has  of  the  mind  of.  Christ,  the  more 
tolerant  will  he  be  to  others ;  and  especially,  because  he  knows, 
that  not  only  his  Lord,  but  his  brethren,  see  much  in  him  which  re- 
quires forbearance ;  vid.  Tit.  3:  3 — 5. 
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This  unity  of  the  Church  is  mentioned  in  those  passages  in  the 
ew  Testament,  in  which  warnings  are  given  against  disturbers  of 
e  peace  and  against  controversies ;  and  in  those  also  in  which  it 
taught,  that  it  is  the  design  of  Christianity  to  remove  aJl  distinc- 
>n  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  to  unite  all  nations  in  a  common 
ligion  ;  respecting  which  vid.  §  1 18,  II. 

The  principal  proof-texts  here  are  John  17:  20,  ha  navreg  iv 
nv  John  10:  16,  "  one  fold,  one  shepherd  ;"  and  Eph.  4:  3 — 6, 
id  V.  13,  difOTfig  nvtvfiaros,  because  all  worship  one  God  and 
le  Christ,  have  one  baptism  and  one  doctrine.  The  iyovtjg  nlo- 
cag  in  v.  13,  is  one  and  the  same  Christian  doctrine,  professed 
ike  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  believe  in  Christ,  who  ought  there- 
re  to  love  each  other  as  brethren.  Gal.  3:  28,  navug  elg  iv  Xgia- 
I.  Rom.  12:  5,  n  okXol  ev  amfii  iofnv,  coll.  v.  13,  and  ch.  10: 
'.  1  Cor.  1:  12,  13.  8:  6.     The  true  spiritual  unity  of  Christians 

therefore,  placed  by  Christ  himself  in  this,  that  they  believe  in 
e  only  true  God,  and  in  Jesus,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  that 
ey  love  him,  and  from  love  to  him,  obey  his  commandments,  and 
pecially  that  they  love  one  another.  By  this  only  can  the  true  dis- 
3le8  of  Christ  be  known  : — not  by  external  names  and  forms ;  but 

faith,  working  by  love, — the  love  of  Christ  and  our  neighbour. 

(2)  But  there  gradually  arose,  after  the  second  and  third  centu- 
iSf  an  entirely  different  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
first  originated  among  the  Fathers  in  the  West,  in  consequence  of 
eir  transferring  to  Christianity  certain  incorrect  Jewish  ideas, 
lich  were  disapproved  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and  which  had 
3  most  injurious  results.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  placed  by 
3m,  in  an  entire  external  agreement  as  to  those  doctrines  and 
'ms  which  were  handed  down  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
rough  the  churches  founded  by  them,  and  in  the  external  connex- 
1  and  fellowship  of  the  particular  societies  founded  upon  this 
reement. 

The  most  ancient  passages  relating  to  this  subject  are  found  in 
eoeus  (I.  10),  Tertullian  (de  psscript.  hasret.  c.  20,  ad  finem), 
d  Cyprian  (in  his  Book,  "  de  unitate  ecclesiae*').  /fhe  object 
ntemplated  in  this  external  connexion  of  Churches  was  at  first 
ry  good  ;  it  was  designed  by  this  means  to  set  bounds  to  the  ever 
croaching  corruption  in  doctrine  and  life,  and  to  remove  false 
ichers.     But  when  the  rulers  of  the  Churches  no  longer  possessed 
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the  genuiDe  spirit  of  Jesus,  then,  through  these  priuciples  and  the 
consequences  derived  from  them,  the  hierarchy  was  gradaallj  etti- 
blished  ;  and  intolerance^  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  anathe- 
matizing, became  very  prevalent.  Even  the  papal  hierarchy  rests  en- 
tirely upon  these  principles,  and  originated  from  them.  The  prin- 
cipal Bishops  now  established  a  kind  of  College  or  secret  societj; 
and  this  unity  of  the  Church  was  made  dependent,  first  upon  manj 
heads,  then  upon  one  visible  Head  of  the  Church.  And  whoevef 
ventured  to  dissent  from  the  doctrine  or  the  ordinances  of  the  prin- 
cipal Bishops,  who  held  together  and  governed  their  Churches,  wai 
excluded  from  Church-fellowship  and  declared  a  heretic.  Even 
Cyprian  derived  the  one  true  Church  in  the  West  from  Peter,  l»- 
cause  he  taught  at  Rome,  and  because  the  Church  there  was  tbe 
mother  of  most  of  the  Churches  in  the  West  The  Bishops  regard- 
ed themselves  therefore  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  is 
the  representatives  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  and  whoever  was  exclud- 
ed by  them  from  Church-fellowship,  was  excluded  by  God  himself; 
and  it  was  early  believed  and  taught,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
excluded  from  salvation.  Vid.  §  128,  II.— Hence  even  Cypriin 
states  in  his  book  the  principle,  extra  ecclesiam  iUam  uniccan  ei  m- 
ram  [externam  or  visibiUm]  non  dart  salutem, — a  principle  from 
which  so  many  false  doctrines  were  afterwards  deduced ;  vid. 
§121,11. 

Upon  these  supports  does  the  whole  false  system  of  the  hiera^ 
chy  in  the  Romish  Church  depend.  Vid.  Henke,  De  unitate  eccle- 
sis,  in  his  *'  Opuscula.''  But  there  is  no  such  Societas  CkristioM, 
nor  ought  there,  according  to  the  design  of  Jesus,  to  be  any  which 
shall  resemble  civil  societies  ;  for  this  leads  to  a  hierarchy,  and  all  tbe 
evil  consequences  which  flow  from  the  collision  of  secular  and  spir- 
itual power. 

Protestants  have  never  had  properly  one  Church,  but  churches, 
(ecclesias).  Such  at  least  is  the  language  employed  in  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  Art.  VII.,  and  in  the  other  public  instruments, 
even  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  Protestantism 
is  distinguished  from  consolidated  Popedom. — The  Roman  Cathol- 
ic idea  of  the  Church  is  vindicated  in  a  very  subtile  and  plausible 
manner  in  the  work,  ''  Idea  biblica  Ecclesise  Dei,''  by  Franc.  Ober- 
thiir,  Vol.  I.  Salzburg,  1790,  8vo.  Vol.  II.  1799.  He  proceeds  on 
the  definition  :  Quod  sit  ecclesia  schola  quacUtm,  quam  Deus  ertur 
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li,  nuiriendtB  ac  promovenda  intermB  reUgionis  causa,  in  which 
owever,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  thing  insidious. 

II.  Tb«  uinctity  of  the  Church. 

This  is  twofold  ;  viz., 

(1)  External;  and  this  is  predicated  of  the  Church, so  far  as  it 
I  distinguished  from  other  religious  societies  (e.  g.  Jewish  or  Gen- 
tle) by  the  superior  excellence  of  its  religious  principles.  In  this 
rider  sense,  even  the  Jews  are  in  the  Old  Testament  often  denomi- 
tated  holy ;  and  taken  in  this  sense,  the  visible  Christian  Church 
lay  justly  be  called  holy  \  for  it  is  not  the  mora!  character  of  the 
lembers  which  is  designated  by  the  term  in  this  wider  sense. 
Lnd  so  all  Christians,  even  those  who  are  such  merely  by  ex- 
srnal  profession,  are  often  denominated  afiot  in  the  New  Testa- 
lent ;  vid.  §  126,  IV.,  also  1  PeL  2:  9. 

(2)  Internal  or  moral  The  whole"^  object  of  the  establishment 
f  the  Church,  and  the  instruction  communicated  in  Christian  doc- 
rine,  is,  to  bring  the  members  of  the  Church,  under  divine  guid- 
nce,  to  this  internal  holiness.  This  is  said  by  Paul  in  the  passage 
ited,  Eph.  5:  26,  27,  coll.  Tit.  2:  14.  But  this  object  is  not  actual- 
f  attained  in  respect  to  all  who  belong  to  the  external  visible 
Jhurch,  but  only  in  those  who  belong  to  the  invisible  Church.  It 
an,  therefore,  be  truly  said  only  of  the  invisible  Church,  that  it  is 
o/y,  in  this  internal,  moral  sense. 

Many  have  been  led,  by  confounding  these  different  meanings, 
nd  by  misunderstanding  those  passages  in  which  it  is  made  the  du- 
'of  every  Christian  to  be  holy,  to  adopt  the  principle,  that  even 
le  external  or  visible  Church  must  be  a  society  consisting  only  of 
mewed  persons  or  saints,  and  that  a  Church  which  tolerates  within 
self  unholy  or  unregenerate  persons  cannot  be  a  true  Church,  and 
>  is  to  be  excluded  from  Christian  fellowship.  It  was  on  these 
rinciples  that  the  Novatians  proceeded  in  the  third  century,  and 
le  Donatists  in  the  fourth  and  fifth.  And  they  were  still  more  fre- 
iiently  maintained  by  the  Anabaptists  and  other  fanatical  sects  in 
le  sixteenth  century.  The  same  principles  have  been  revived  in 
ill  more  modern  times  by  the  Quakers,  and  many  other  fanatics 
id  separatists. 

But  they  do  not  consider,  that  in  all  external  human  societies. 
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good  and  evil  must  be  mixed,  and  that  often  the  Omniscient  oolj 
can  discern  and  distinguish  the  hypocrites,  who  are  much  more  inju- 
rious than  the  openly  vicious.  And  so  Christ  pronounced,  thttlbe 
external  Church  could  never  be  pure  from  evil,  and  that'the  tares 
and  the  wheat  must  be  suftered  to  grow  together ;  Matt.  13:^3,  sq. 
vs.  24 — 31,  47 — 50 ;  and  so  too,  he  himself  endured  JudaaJamoDf 
his  apostles.  Too  great  severity  often  terrifies  the  good,  and  keeps 
them  at  a  distance ;  and  wicked  ancestors  often  have  descendanti 
who  are  good  and  useful  members  of  the  Church,  bat  wbo^wooU 
not  have  been  so,  if  their  ancestors  had  been  excladed.  The 
external  visible  Church  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  society  consistiogof 
pious  Christians  only;  it  is  rather  a  nursery  (seminarium)^  de- 
signed to  raise  up  many  for  the  invisible  kingdom. 

Still  however,  it  is  always  right  and  certainly  according  to  tbe 
spirit  of  Christ,  for  like-minded  Christians  to  associate  together,  aad 
to  establish  among  themselves  institutions  which  they  may  deen 
promotive  of  piety,  or  even  to  form  smaller  societies  in  which  tbey 
will  permit  those  only  to  participate  who  have  a  like  object  and  poi- 
sess  similar  dispositions  with  themselves,  excluding  all  others;' 
the  ecclesioliE  in  ecclesia  of  which  Spener  spoke.  They  should  b^ 
ware,  however,  against  running  in  this  way  into  spiritual  pride, 
against  holding  themselves  to  be  better  than  others,  and  against  re- 
garding those  who  do  not  join  them,  and  are  not  enrolled  amoBf 
them,  as  worse  Christians  than  themselves.  It  does  not  bekHig  lo 
the  government  to  interdict  such  associations,  if  they  do  not  disturb 
civil  peace  and  order,  any  more  than  to  forbid  and  hinder  other 
private  associations  of  citizens  for  other  lawful  objects.  The^ei- 
sons  for  and  against  these  associations  are  canvassed  in  Burkhardt's 
"Geschichle  der  Melhodisten,"  Niirnberg,  1795,  S.  123,  f.— The 
History  of  the  Church  teaches  that  these  smaller  associations  have 
had,  upon  the  whole,  a  highly  beneficial  effect.  In  times  of  igno- 
rance and  unbelief,  they  have  been  the  depositories  of  uncorrupted 
Christianity.  Without  the  Waldenses,  the  Wicklifites,  and  llie 
Hussites,  the  Reformation  would  never  have  taken  place. 

III.  The  Catholic  and  Apoatolic  Church. 

A  different  idea  is  attached   to  the  term  Catholic  in  modern 
times,  and  especially  in  the  Protestant  Church,  from  that  which  aa- 
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ciently   belonged  to  it.     Catholic  is  now  used  in  its  etymological 
sense,  and  is  synonymous  with  universal     And  the  Church  is  said  to 
be  universal,  because  all,  in  the  whole  earth,  who  profess  Christ,  be- 
long to  it,  and  becausq  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  national  religion, 
or  the  religion  of  a  country,  but  one  which  may  be  professed  by  all 
men  without  distinction.     The  Church  is  called  apostolical^  because 
the  members  of  it  profess  to  adopt  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  apos- 
tles, and  contained  in  their  writings;  according  to  Eph.  2:20,  ''built 
upon    the    foundation  of  the    Apostles."     But  anciently   xuOoXk' 
909  was  synonymous  with  ig&odo^os,  tiadjides  catholica  was  the  same 
as  fides   orthodoxa,    which    was   the  faith    held  in   opposition  to 
heretics ;  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  true  faith,  which  accords 
with  the  will  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  must  be  the  universal  faith 
of  all  Christians,  and  be  found  in  all  the  Churches  established  by 
the  Apostles.     Hence  Ecclesia  Catholica  is  that  quae  habet  fidem 
sive  veritatem  Caiholicam,  i.  e.  the  right  and  pure  doctrine  and  con- 
stitution, in  opposition  to  those  Churches  which  have  not  the  pure 
apostolic  doctrine,  but  belong  to  the  heretics.     They  proceeded  on 
the  principle,  that  there  is  only  one  true  Church  (vid.  No.  I.),  and 
in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  this,  the  principal  Churches  and 
their  Bishops  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  (xo^*  oXtiv  oiKOVfiivtjv) 
had  gradually  formed  a  separate  Church  union.     Whatever  agreed 
with  this  was  na^oXtnov,  otherwise  at^^Tixov,     The  genuine  apos- 
tolic doctrine  was  supposed,  however,  to  be  found  in  those  Church- 
es which  the  Apostles  themselves  had  founded.     To  these  Church- 
es, and  to  the  doctrine  handed  down  in  them  from  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  the  appeal  was,  therefore,  made  in  the  controversies  in 
which  the  Catholic  fathers  were  engaged  with  the  heretics ;  and  it 
was  by  this  appeal,  an  appeal  to  tradition,  that  they  confuted  them  ; 
vid.  Vol.  I.  Introduction,  §  7,  III.     But  the  whole  body  of  Christian 
Churches    professing    the    orthodox   doctrine    handed    down  in 
the  apostolic  Churches,  were   called  the  Catholic ,    Orthodox,  or 
Apostolic  Church,  because  they  all  agreed  in  the  doctrines  and  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Churches  founded  by  them, 
e.  g.  by  Peter  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  by  Paul  to  that  at  Ephesus,  etc. 
The  earliest  passages  relating  to  this  subject  are  found  in  Irensus, 
Adv.  Haeres  L.  III.  and  especially  in  Tertullian,  De  praescript.  haer. 
c.  20,  21.     It  is  there  said,  for  example,  Tot  ac  tantm  ecclesia,  una 
est;  ilia  ab  Apostolis  prima,  ex  qua  omnes.    Sic  omnes  prima,  et  omnes 
VoL.II.  62 
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aposioUcct  duM  vna ;  mimes  probani  uniiatem,  etc.    Vid.  the  Eaty 
of  Henke  before  cited. 

Note.  The  infallibility  ofthe  Church  was  not  belioTed  daring  the  first  cen- 
turies. Between  the  period  of  the  Nicene  Council  in  the  fborth  eentnty,  and 
Gregfory  the  VII.  many  traces  of  this  opinion  appear.  From  Gregory  VIL 
until  the  Western  Schism  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  placed  moeUj  in  the 
infalllibilty  of  the  Pope.  From  that  period  until  the  Council  at  Trent,  tht 
idea  prevailedi  that  only  the  Church  collected  in  general^  Conncil  is  infallible. 
Since  that  period,  the  opinions  of  Catholic  theologians  have  been  divided  on  thk 
point.  Some  (the  genuine  Romanists)  make  the  Pope  the  sabject  of  this  ii- 
fkllibility  ;  other,  (and  among  these  even  Febronius)  suppose  the  OEUsomeBiflBl 
Councils  alone  infallible ;  others  still  (and  principally  the  French  theologians 
since  tho  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century)  attribute  infallibili^  onlytotiM 
Church  dispersed  at  large.  At  present  this  doctrine  is  wholly  abandoned  by 
some  ofthe  more  liberal  Catholic  theologians.  Vid.  the  excellent  book  (wri(> 
ten  by  a  Catholic),  entitled,  Kritische  Geschichte  der  kirchlicben  Ud- 
fehlbarkeit,  zQr  Beforderung  einer  freyem  PrQfung  des  Katholicismas,  FrankC 
a.  M.  1792,  8to.  Cf.  also  the  very  learned  and  liberal  work,  entitled 
**Thomas  Freykirch,  oder  FreymQthige  Untersuchnng  von  einem  katboUaehsB 
Gottesgelehrten  Ober  die  Unfehlbarkeit  der  katholischen  Kirche,  Ir.  B.  Frankf. 
und  Leipzig,  1792, 8vo. 

IV.  The  perpotttity  of  the  Chareb. 

Christ  himself  teaches  with  the  greatest  assurance,  that  the  re- 
ligious society  and  constitution  founded  by  him  will  nev^r  cease, 
but  be  perpetual.     Att  the  powers  of  decay  and  destruction  skaJH 
not  get  adoantage  over  it,  nvXat  ^dov  (where  all  which  perishes  or 
is  destroyed  upon  the  earth  is  collected)  ov  xaziaxvaovaip  avTrjg, 
Matt.  16:  18. — It  is  the  doctrine  ofthe  New  Testament,  that  Christ, 
as  the  Ruler  of  the  Church,  is  now  actively  employed  in  Heaven  for 
its  good,  and  that  he  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
support  and    enlarge  it ;    vid.  Matt.  28:  20.    1  Cor.  15: 25 ;    coll. 
Ephes.  4:  16,  and  §98,  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ    This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  to  imply,  that  the  particular 
forms  of  doctrine  which  prevail  at  any  particular  time,  and  the  par- 
ticular Church  communions  originating  from  them,  will  be  of  per- 
petual duration.     Changes  must  necessarily  here  take  place.    The 
history  of  the  Church  teaches,  that  one  mode  of  Church  polity  suc- 
ceeds another,  and  that  yet,  however  great  these  changes  may  be, 
Christianity  still  survi?es.     External  constitutions  and  Geconomies 
resemble  the  scaffolding,  which  aid  in  the  construction  ofthe  build- 
ing, but  are  not  the  building  itself.     They  may  be  taken  down  and 
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broken  to  pieces,  when  they  have  answered  their  purposes,  and  the 
building  will  then  proceed  in  a  different  way.  That  this  is  so,  is 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  has  been,  however,  a  com- 
mon mistake  fojr  the  members  of  certain  particular  churches,  e.  g. 
the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  others,  to  suppose,  that  if  their  particu- 
lar constitution  should  cease,  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and 
Christianity  itself  would  perish.  So  most  in  aU  the  separate  com- 
munions still  think,  and  always  have  thought ;  and  yet  the  Christian 
doctrine  and  Church  have  hitherto  been  perpetuated,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  revdutions  in  states  and  in  ecclesiastical  polities; 
and  this  beyond  a  doubt  would  still  be  the  case,  even  if  the  partic- 
ular Churches  and  establishments  now  existing  should  perish.  The 
spirit  and  essential  nature  of  Christianity  may  remain,  however 
much  its  external  form  may  be  altered.- — Christianity,  however,  is 
not  so  connected  with  any  one  place  or  nation,  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  perpetuated  there ;  nor  has  any  one  Church  a  promise,  that 
its  descendants  shall  be  Christians.  We  know  from  the  history  of 
the  Church,  that  where  Christianity  was  once  most  flourishing,  it 
has  since  been  expelled,  either  by  superstition  or  unbelief;  and 
it  has  thence  travelled  to  other  regions  which  were  formerly  sunk  in 
the  deepest  night  of  ignorance.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  the 
former  flourishing  condition  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  then  com- 
pare with  it  their  present  state.  Every  Church  should  make  the 
use  of  this  &ct,  which  is  suggested  in  Rev.  2:  5. 


^  136.  Of  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church;  and  of  the  institu- 
tions established  to  maintain  and  extend  it,  especially  through 
the  office  of  public  teaching. 


L  Tha  Head  of  the  Chureb. 


The  only  true  Head  and  supreme  Lord  of  the  Christian  Church, 
is  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  uniform  doctrine  of  Christ  himself 
and  the  Apostles ;  vid.  Morus  p.  278,  'J  2.  Those  who  profess  his 
doctrine  are  brethren,  and  as  such  have  equal  rights ;  vid.  Matt.  23: 
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8.  Hence  he  is  called  6  no^itiv,  agxtnoifitiv,  sc.  r.  L  John  10: 
12.  1  Pet.  5:  4.  Heb.  13:  20 ;  and  xiqaXtj  iKxltjaiag,  Ephes.  1: 
22.  4:  15.  Col.  2:  10.  Nor  is  he  called  by  these  titles  merelj  m 
a  figurative  sense,  but  because,  in  his  exalted  state,  he  exercises  on- 
wearied  and  watchful  care  overmen,  and  especially  over  his  Church 
and  its  members  ;  vid.  §  98,  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Christ  therefore  by  no  means  wished,  that  his  apostles  should 
exercise  a  lordly  dominion  over  other  Christians,  Luke  22:  24 ;  and 
they  never  assumed  such  authority,  but  expressly  protested  against 
it,  vid.  1  Pet.  5:  1 — 3.  1  Cor.  5: 6,  sq.  Nor  was  it  his  will  that  om 
of  the  apostles,  or  his  successors,  should  possess  supremacy  and 
magisterial  power  over  the  Church,  like  what  is  asserted  in  the 
Romish  Church  respecting  Peter  and  his  successors,  of  which  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  first  centuries,  as  ap- 
pears from  Church  history.  The  text.  Matt.  16:  18,  upon  this  rock 
I  ynll  build  my  Church,  relates  indeed  to  Peter  and  his  merits  in 
difiusing  the  Christian  faith.  For  history  teaches,  that  he  really 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  great  building  of  the  house  of  God, 
after  the  departure  of  Christ,  both  from  the  Jews,  Acts  ii.,  and 
from  the  Gentiles,  Acts  x., — ^a  building  which  is  firmly  based  (hoih 
on  a .  rock),  and  which  will  endure  until  the  end  of  the  world ; 
whence  he  is  always  preeminent  among  the  apostles.  But  nothing 
is  said  in  this  passage  respecting  his  own  supreme  and  judicial  pow 
er  over  the  Church,  or  that  of  his  successors.  Peter  is  here  vpck" 
en  of  as  a  disciple,  and  not  as  a  ruler  and  governour.  Morus  ex- 
plains this  passage  very  well  (p.  284,  sq.  n.  3). 

It  is  therefore  justly  affirmed  in  the  Protestant  Church,  that 
Christ  has  constituted  no  visible  head  of  the  whole  Church,  who  is 
to  hold  his  place  upon  the  earth,  and  to  act  and  make  decrees  as 
his  representative  and  in  his  name. 

It  is  quite  another  question.  Whether  the  Christ ietn  Church  has 
not  the  right  to  commit  to  some  one  the  charge  and  government  of  its 
external  public  concerns?  This  right  the  Church  certainly  has; 
and  if  good  order  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  exercised ;  because 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  cannot  take  part  in  its  governmeot 
Thus  it  was  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  But  the  one,  or  the  maoj, 
who  are  appointed  to  this  duty,  and  who  constitute  an  ecclesim 
reprasentativam,  possess  this  preeminence  not  jure  divino,  but 
humano.     They  ought  not  therefore  to  give  out  their  decretals  as 
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divine,  and  in  the  name  of  God.  Their  enactments  are  merely  hu- 
man, and  ought  to  have  no  more  than  human  authority ;  they  may 
be  altered,  improved,  etc. 

Since,  moreover,  in  every  well  organized  society  there  must  be 
subordination,  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why  this  should  not  be 
introduced  among  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  why  lone  should  not  have  more  authority  than  another.  In 
this  way,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  great  preeminence  over  the  other 
occidental  Bishops  was  ascribed  to  the  Roman  Bishops,  and  he 
was  called  the  Head  of  the  (occidental)  Church,  while  as  yet  there 
was  no  absolute  dominion  or  magisterial  power  over  the  Church  al- 
lowed him.  But  for  a  farther  account  of  this  matter,  we  must  refer 
to  Canon  Law  and  Church  History. 

IL  The  office  of  teachiof  in  the  Choroh. 

Every  Christian  has  the  right,  and  indeed  is  under  obligation,  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  and  promote  Christian  knowledge 
and  feeling;  vid.  Rom.  15: 14.  Gal.  6:1.  Eph.  5: 19.  6:4.  1  Thess. 
5:  14.  But  since  all  Christians  have  not  the  time,  talents,  or  other 
qualifications  requisite  for  this  work,  some  were  set  apart  by  Christ, 
whose  appropriate  business  and  calling  it  should  be,  to  teach  and 
counsel  those  committed  to  their  charge  ;  and  these  were  to  be  the 
instruments,  through  whom  he  designed  that  his  doctrine  should  be 
maintained  and  transmitted,  and  the  practice  of  it  promoted.  Paul 
therefore  derives  the  institution  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  officers  and 
teachers  in  the  Church,  directly  from  God  and  Christ ;  and  says, 
that  each  received  a  different  office  and  employment,  according  to 
his  talents  and  gifls ;  1  Cor.  12:  28.  Eph.  4:  11,  12  ;  and  in  the 
latter  passage  he  says,  that  this  arrangement  was  made  for  the  per- 
fection and  edification  of  the  Christian  Church  {ngog  xatagriafiov — 
liQ  oinodofitjv  amftarog  Xqiotov).  They  are  hence  called  vnijgizag 
and  diaxovoi  ^iov  and  Xgiatov, — those  who  stand  in  the  service 
of  God  and  Christ,  and  are  employed  by  them  as  instruments.  They 
are  also  called  fellow-workers  with  Ood  (avvegyol),  1  Cor.  3:  9. 

The  Christian  office  of  teaching  was  therefore  appointed  by  Je- 
sus Christ  himself,  as  an  institution  designed  for  the  maintenance 
and  spread  of  the  gospel  through  all  ages.  And  he  had  the  right 
to  do  this,  as  being  commissioned  and  authorized  by  God  himself, 
to  be  the  founder  and  head  of  his  Church.     No  one  of  his  followers 
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c«n  therefore  consistently  underraloe  this  institotiony  or  wiUoBj 
withdraw  himself,  on  any  pretence,  from  the  assemblies  of  Chri** 
tians  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  Matt  28:  18*— 20. 
£ph.  4:  11,  sq.  Heb.  10:  25. — But  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obfi- 
ate  various  abuses  and  mistakes,  that  we  should  here  more  particu- 
larly illustrate  some  points  relating  to  the  office  of  teaching. 

(1)  The  Apostles  were  set  apart,  as  public  teachers  and  as  foot- 
ders  of  Christian  Churches,  directly  by  Christ  himself;  and  they 
again,  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  appointed  a  perpetoal  office  of 
teaching,  and  the  public  assembling  of  Christians  for  worshipy  and 
other  institutions,  calculated  to  impart  strength  and  perpetuity  le 
the  Church.  Cf.  the  first  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  CC 
also  Spalding,  Vom  Werth  und  Nutzen  des  Predigtamts,  2t8  Ausg. 
Berlin,  1773,  8?o. 

The  teachers  in  the  Apostolic  Church  are  divided  into  ordiiuaj 
and  extraordinary .  Among  the  latter  are  included  the  Apestks 
themselves,  the  evangelists  (who  were  missionaries  and  assistants  of 
the  Apostles),  and  in  general  ail  who  were  not  appointed  as  perma* 
nent  teachers  over  particular  churches,  but  who  were  employed  in 
extending  Christianity,  and  in  founding  new  Churches.  Among 
the  former, — the  ordinary  and  permanent  officers  and  teachers  <tf 
each  particular  Church,  were  iniaxonoh  ngiopvugoi^  noiiiivHt  ^ 
daoKoXoi  (of  which  the  general  name  is  i^yovftivoi,  officers,  rulers  of 
the  Church,  Heb.  13:  7,  17,  24).  Some  of  these  had  moie  to  do 
with  the  external  concerns  of  the  Church  (prtsbyteri  regemies,  noi- 
fAivis),  and  others  were  more  especially  employed  in  instruction 
(presbyteri  docentes,  didaanaloi).  But  for  a  more  particoiar  ac- 
count of  this  matter  we  must  refer  to  Church  History. 

These  officers  and  teachers  were  not  appointed  immediaUely  by 
Christ  himself;    and  in  the  first  Church  they  were  not  always  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  persons ;  certainly  no  rule 
was  given  respecting  this  point  which  should  be  binding  in  all  pla- 
ces and  at  all  times.     The  apostles  never  imposed  teachers  npoo 
any  Church,  but  left  to  the  Churches  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  be- 
longing to  them  of  choosing  their  own  teachers.     This  right  of 
choosing  their  officers  was  sometimes  exercised  by  the  Churches, 
e.  g.  AcU  6:  2,  3,  5.  2  Cor.  8: 19 ;  and  sometimes  they  left  it  to  tiis 
Apostles,  or  persons  commissioned  by  them,  to  whom  was  commit 
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ted  the  care  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  Cbarch,  e.  g.  2  Tim.  2:  2. 
Tit.  1:  5,  sq. 

But  all  these  teachers  and  overseers,  appointed  either  by  the 
Churches  or  their  rulers  and  representatives,  were  regarded  in  the 
New  Testament  as  appointed  bj  God,  or  the  Holj  Ghost,  or  Christ, 
e.  g.  Acts  20:  28.  Col.  4:  17 ;  because  their  consecration  took  place 
on  his  authority,  and  according  to  his  will.  It  is  common  to  de- 
nominate the  naming  and  consecration  of  any  one  to  the  office  of 
teaching,  his  eaUing  {voeaiio),  because  mH|>  and  %oXiiw  are  used  in 
the  Scriptures  with  respect  to  the  designation  of  prophets  and  other 
teachers,  and  the  divine  commissions  entrusted  to  them.  And  this 
calling,  even  in  application  to  the  teachers  of  religion  at  the  present 
day,  may  be  denominated  divine ^  so  far  as  it  is  accordant  with  the 
divine  will,  and  with  the  order  which  God  has  established  ;  in  the 
same  way  as  the  institution  of  government  is  called  divine,  Rom.  13: 
1.  At  the  present  time,  however,  this  calling  is  never  immediately 
from  (jod.  And  every  teacher  may  be  sure,  that  he  has  a  ditnne 
call,  (i.  e.  one  in  accordance  with  the  divine  will,)  when  in  a  regu- 
lar manner  he  has  received  a  commission  to  his  office  from  those 
who  have  the  right  to  induct  him,  and  after  careful  examination,  in 
tlie  presence  of  God,  has  found  that  he  can  hope  to  discharge  its 
duties  with  the  divine  approbation.  The  characteristics  of  a  teach- 
er who  is  acceptable  to  God  and  to  Christ,  are  briefly  enumerated, 
1  Tim.  3:  2—7.  2  Tim.  2:  24.  Tit.  1:  5—9.  1  Pet.  6:  2,  sq. ;  and 
by  these  each  one  may  examine  himself. 

That  a  teacher  of  religion  should  be  solemnly  consecrated  to  his 
office,  or  ordained,  is  a  regulation  which  is  indeed  useful,  both  to 
the  teacher  himself  and  to  the  Church  ;  but,  in  itself  considered,  it 
is  not  a  matter  juris  divini ;  it  is  no  where  expressly  commanded 
by  God,  and  contributes  nothing,  considered  as  an  external  ceremo- 
ny, to  efficiency  and  activity  in  the  sacred  office.  Luther  himself 
pronounced  ordination  not  to  be  necessary,  and  said  that  a  right* 
fol  calling  is  sufficient  to  make  any  one  a  rightful  teacher,  and  this 
is  the  consecration  of  God.  And  this  is  very  true ;  for  the  right  to 
teach  does  not  properly  depend  upon  ordination^  but  upon  vocation. 
On  Protestant  principles,  the  ordination  of  a  teacher  is  nothing  else 
than  a  public  approval  and  confirmation  of  his  calling  to  the  office 
of  teaching ;  so  that  thenceforward  he  may  begin  his  work,  and  en- 
joy his  rights ;  Moms,  p.  282,  n.  3. 
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The  act  which  is  now  called  ordination,  and  which  is  sliil  le- 
Uined  in  the  Protestant  Church,  is  something  very  diflfereDt  horn  sr 
dination  according  to  the  use  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  the  old 
ecclesiastical  Latinity.  Ordinatio  was  there  the  same  as  ;f«iporo- 
Wa,  and  was  taken  from  military  life  among  the  Romans,  like  the 
word  ordints.  For  Christians  were  called  milites  Ckristi.  It  was 
therefore  synonymous  with  constitution  constituere  ad  munus  pMr 
cum,  and  was  the  same  with  vocare.  But  afterwards  they  made  a 
separate  order  of  the  clergy,  and  allowed  them  entirely  peeoliir 
privileges,  and  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  and  then  called  than 
— ordo,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Roman  senate  is  called  srrii, 
ordo  senatorius,  with  which  it  was  compared  ;  and  when  any  OM 
was  received  into  this  order  by  special  consecration,  be  was  sud 
ordinari. 

The  right  of  ordaining,  according  to  Protestant  principles,  if 
not  confined  to  particular  persons,  e.  g.  bishops ;  but  it  can  be  pe^ 
formed  by  any  one  who  is  commissioned  to  do  it  by  the  Church,  or 
by  their  functionaries  and  representatives. — The  imposition  of  hands 
in  the  induction  of  teachers  into  office  is  mentioned,  e.  g.  1  Tim.  4: 
14.  Acts  13:  3 ;  and  is  a  ceremony  borrowed  from  the  Jewisk 
Church,  where  it  was  practised  with  regard  to  all  to  whom  any  of* 
fice  was  given,  to  whom  any  thing  was  promised,  or  for  whom  any 
blessing  was  implored  from  God,  as  a  sign  of  blessing,  invocatioD, 
etc., — symholum  coUationis. 

There  is  one  practice  in  the  Protestant  Church  with  reference 
to  this  subject,  which  is  a  real  remnant  of  popery  ;  viz.  that  an  or- 
dained person  may  still  teach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  even 
when  he  no  longer  properly  fills  an  office  as  a  teacher  of  religion ; 
as  if  ordination  put  a  character  indelehilis  upon  a  person ;  while  the 
truth  is,  that  the  permission  and  the  right  to  discharge  these  duties 
depend  upon  a  person's  vocation  to  the  sacred  office,  and  not  upon 
his  ordination.     In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  practice  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  is  inconsistent  with  its  theory,  and  many  evil  conse- 
quences are  the  result. 

(2)  Of  the  rights  of  Christian  teachers. 

First ;  as  to  the  rights  of  teachers,  they  have,  merely  as  tetcb- 
ers,  no  other  than  to  instruct  and  counsel  that  part  of  the  Choreh 
entrusted  to  their  care,  to  perform  the  services  of  public  worship, 
and  in  return  to  expect  their  maintenance  from  the  Church  ;  1  Pet 
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5:  2,  3.  Acta  20:  28.  1  Cor.  9:  6^14.  The  Church  and  the  gov- 
ern ment  may,  however,  if  they  see  it  to  be  best,  confer  still  other 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  upon  teachers. 

Note.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  shall  be  gOTerned,  and  by 
what  tort  of  persons,  and  how  instraction  shall  be  provided  for,  there  are  no 
precepts  given  in  the  Bible.  Properly  all  Christians  have  a  right  to  teach, — 
every  father  his  own  family ;  and  even  to  administer  the  sacraments,  as  even 
TertnlHan  troly  observes.  There  is,  therefore,  troly  a  jut  Ukicomm  sacerdoUL' 
2e,  as  Grotins,  Salmasios,  Bohmer,  and  Spener  have  maintained.  Even  among 
the  Jews,  the  teachers  of  the  people  were  not  priests,  bat  laymen ;  and  any  one 
who  had  proper  qualifications,  might  teach  in  the  synagogue  or  in  the  temple. 
Among  the  ancient  Israelites,  the  prophets  were  commonly  not  from  the  order 
of  the  priesthood,  but  for  the  most  part  from  other  tribes,  classes  and  orders  of 
the  people.  But  for  the  sake  of  good  order,  the  business  of  teaching  and  of 
performing  the  services  of  public  worship,  must  necessarily  be  entrusted  to 
some  particular  persons ;  otherwise  irregularities  and  abuses  are  inevitable ; 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  example  of  some  sects  which  allow  every  one  to 
teach,  1  Cor.  xii. 

Secondly,  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  other  rights  and  priv- 
ileges were  conferred  upon  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
partly  such  as  had  belonged  to  the  Jewish  Priests  (with  whom 
Christian  teachers  were  compared),  and  even  to  the  heathen  priests 
within  the  Roman  Empire  ;  and  partly  such  as  were  given  to  the 
extraordinary  teachers  in  the  first  Christian  Church,  and  especially 
to  the  Apostles.  To  these  extraordinary  teachers,  Christ  promised 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  many  of  their  peculiar  privi- 
leges and  rights  were  founded  upon  these  gifts,  and  could  not  be , 
claimed  by  their  successors,  to  whom  these  gifts  were  not  imparted. 

Among  these  is  especially  the  office  or  the  power  of  the  keys 
{potestas  clavium).  This  includes  the  power  of  forgiving  or  not 
forgiving  sins,  like  what  is  common  in  the  Protestant  Church  at 
Confessions,  or  at  the  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper ;  (against 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  objected,  if  it  is  understood  that  this 
absolution  is  not  collativa^  but  merely  dcclarativa  or  hypothetica ;) 
and  also  plenipotentiary  power,  either  to  exclude  any  one  from 
Church  fellowship,  or  to  receive  him  again  ;  so  that  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  Church  discipline  is  called  officium  clavium ;  vid. 
Morus,  pp.  286—288. 
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But  with  regard  to  this,  there  are  more  mistakes  than  one,  whicb 

need  to  be  answered. 

(a)  lu  all  the  passages  of  the  New  TesUment  which  are  appMl* 

ed  to  in  behalf  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  Aposttes  ooly — the 
extraordinary  teachers  of  the  Church,  are  spoken  of.  / 

(6)  In  the  passages  Matt.  16:  19  and  18:  18,  notbiog  is  said 
about  forgiving  or  not  forgiving  sins,  but  about  binding  and  loQsiagf 
which  in  such  a  connexion  always  mean,  in  the  Syriac,  ChaMaic, 
and  the  Rabbinical  writers,  to  forbid  and  to  allow  ;  c£  Ligktfooi 
and  Wetstein  on  these  texts.  The  meaning  is  :  *'  Yon,  as  my  aoh 
bassadors,  shall  have  power  in  the  Christian  Church  (scAf?c  Paadil- 
as  juiv  ovgapdiv)  to  make  regulations  and  to  give  precepts, — to  al- 
low and  to  forbid  ;  and  God  will  approve  these  your  appotnUneDti^ 
and  they  shall  be  regarded  by  men  as  if  they  were  from  God."  For 
the  Apostles  had  special  gifls  of  the  Spirit,  and  were  the  ambaasi- 
dors  of  God  and  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  sbookl 
therefore  be  to  all  Christians,  the  rule  of  what  they  should  do,  and 
what  they  should  leave  undone.  The  same  is  taught  in  other  words, 
Matt.  18:  18.  This  is  somewhat  differently  explained  by  MonUy 
pp.  284,  287. 

(c)  In  John  20:  23,  Christ  gives  to  his  Apostles,  as  ambaandon 
of  God,  full  power  to  forgive  sins,  or  to  withhold  forgiveness.  The 
reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  gifls  of  the  Spirit  promised,  ▼. 
22.  The  Apostles  did  not  indeed  become  omniscient  and  in^i- 
ble  by  the  possession  of  these  extraordinary  gifls  ;  but  they  received 
power  to  free  men  from  certain  evils,  which  were  regarded  as  pun- 
ishments of  sin,  especially  from  sicknesses ;  and  it  is  this  power 
which  seems  to  be  here  spoken  of,  and  therefore  not  so  much  de  re- 
missione  peccatorum  verbali  (as  theologians  call  it),  as  de  remission 
ne  reali.  Thus  the  healing  of  the  lame  man.  Matt.  9:  6,  is  derived 
from  the  power  which  the  Messiah  possessed  of  forgiving  sins. 

(d)  The  right  to  receive  any  one  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  or  to  exclude  him  from  it,  did  not  belong  to  the  apostles 
or  to  other  teachers  exclusively.  Nor  did  the  apostles  ever  exercise 
it,  or  claim  it  for  themselves  ;  but  they  lefl  the  exercise  of  it  to  the 
Churches ;  vid.  I  Cor.  5:  13.  2  Cor.  2:  6—10.  That  the  Choicb 
not  only  have  the  right,  but  are  under  obligation,  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  their  doctrine  and  constitution,  and  to  see  to  it  that  noth- 
ing is  done  contrary  to  them,  is  indeed  unquestionable.     And  thb 
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foundatioD  of  Christian  discipline,  i.  e.  of  all  those  public  reg- 
ns  and  appointments,  by  which  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
tution,  and  a  correspondent  demeanoor  in  the  members  of  the 
h,  are  promoted   and  preserved.     And  this  is  according  to 
are.     But  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Christian  Church- 
II  administer  this  discipline,  no  general  rules  are  given.     This 
lepend  upon  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  each  particu- 
urch.     The  Church  may  allow  this  right  to  be  exercised  by 
larticular  persons,  e.  g.  by  its  teachers ;  but  these  in  such  a 
!o  not  possess  this  right  in  and  of  themselves,  but  in  the  name 
Church  and  as  its  representatives.     In  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
nd  the  Apology,  there  is  a  particular  Chapter  on  the  power  of 
lurch,  as  exercised  through  its  teachers.     But  many  Protes- 
lachers  are  dissatisfied  with  having  their  power  limited  to  mere 
Qg  and  counselling. — It  is  moreover  a  maxim  in  the  Protes- 
burch,  that  Church  discipline  should  not  have  the  form  and  e^ 
'  civil  punishments ;  vid.  Morus,  p.  285,  §  8. 
therefore  the  phrase  the  power  of  the  keys,  is  to  be  retained,  and 
»wer  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  office  of  teaching, 
t  be  understood  to  denote,  the  right  and  duty  of  the  teacher 
tly  to  exhibit  before  the  impenitent  and  unconverted  the  con- 
ces  of  their  sins, — the  divine  punishments ;  to  admonish  them, 
isel  and  exhort  them  to  repentance ;   and  on  the  contrary,  to 
t  and  console  the  penitent,  and  to  convince  them,  with  rea- 
rawn  from  the  Christian  System,  of  the  mercy  of  God^  and 
giveness  of  their  sins.     This  right  is  derived  from  the  very 
of  their  office,  and  cannot  be  denied.     Cf.  the  texts  relating 
subject,  as  cited  by  Morus,  p.  283,  n.  2,  and  p.  287,  no.  2. 

to  these  points  are  the  rights  and  duties  of  teachers  limited, 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

1.  The  more  extended  investigation  of  the  doctrineeof  Church  gov- 
:,  of  the  primacy,  of  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  its  teachers,  the  re- 
'  the  Church  to  the  State,  etc.  which  were  formerly  introduced  into 
logical  systems,  belong  rather  to  Canon  law  or  to  Church  History, 
e  sufficient  here  to  make  this  one  additional  remark,  that  the  uniting 
ns  in  an  ecclesiastical  society,  produces  no  alterations  in  their  lawful 
I  domestic  relations ;  vid.  1  Cor.  7:  2C— 24.  The  Church  is  not  a  to- 
lich  is  opposed  to  the  State  ;  it  rather  contributes  to  advance  the  good 
sivil  society.     H<)nce  the  members  of  the  Church .  are  always  directid 
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to  yield  the  moit  perfect  obedience  to  the  GoTemment;  Tid.  Luke  90:^5. 
Rom.  13: 1.  1  Pet.  2:  13—17.  The  troe  Christian  ehoqld  not  indeed  eonfem 
to  the  worid  (the  great  body  of  anienewed  men),  and  ooght  to  keep  himeelf 
nnapotted  from  the  world ;  still  he  shoald  not,  of  his  own  accord,  relinqnish  bit 
worldly  station  and  calling,  so  far  as  it  is  not  sinfol. 

[Note  2.  On  the  general  sobject  of  this  Article,  cf.  Hahn,  S.  613,  ff.    Ns- 
andor,  Kircheng.  I.  B.  1  Abth.  S.  346.    Bretschneider,  B.  II.  S.  785,  ff.— Ta.] 
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or  THE  TWO  SACKAMENTS,  BAPTISM  AND  THE  LORD's  8IIPPKB. 


§  137.  Of  the  sacraments  in  general. 

I.  Different  naea  or  the  term,  t^eramnOMm, 

(1)  Jn  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church.  Even  Tertullian  emploj- 
ed  the  term  sacramentum  with  reference  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  {sacramentum  aqua  et  eucharista),  and  many  of  the  Latin 
teachers  after  him.  But  neither  Tertullian  nor  the  other  ancient 
fiithers  employ  it  exclusively  with  reference  to  these  ;  but  they  were 
accustomed  also  to  apply  it  to  other  things,  to  such  especially 
as  they  elsewhere  called  mysteria.  Hence  we  find  that  in  Ter- 
tullian the  terms  mysterium  and  sacramentum  are  used  to  d^ 
note,  the  whole  Christian  Religion  and  its  particular  doctrines. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  etc.  are 
called  alternately  mysterium  and  sacramentum.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  practised  by  Christians,  so  far  as  they 
are  the  types  of  spiritual  things,  and  have  a  special  significancy,  or 
a  secret  sense,  or  are  kept  private. 

But  from  whence  is  this  use  of  sacrambntom  derived?  Not 
from  the  ancient  Latin  significations  of  this  word,  according  to 
which  it  denotes  the  military  oath,  or  a  sum  of  money  deposited ;' 
but  from  the  ancient  Latin  Versions  of  the  Bible,  e.  g.  the  Vulgate. 
In  these  the  Greek  fivanigiov  is  frequently  rendered  by  the  word 
sacramentum.    And  since  this  Greek  term  was  used  respecting  all 
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secret  and  unknown  things,  and  designated  the  higher  religioos 
truths,  the  secret  sense  of  a  thing,  etc.  (vid.  Introduction,  ^  6)  ;  the 
term  sacramentum  was  employed  in  ecclesiastical  Latinity  in  aii 
these  senses.     And  it  was  adopted  the  more  willingly  by  the  Fa- 
thers, because  they  were  accustomed  to  compare  the  doctrines  and 
rites  of  Christianity   with  the  doctrines  and   ceremonies  of  the 
pagan  mysteries,  in  order  to  secure  for  them  a  higher  regard  and 
authority  among  the  heathen.     The  texts  of  the  Vulgate  on  which 
this  use  is  founded  are  the  following ;    viz.  Dan.  2:  18,  30,  where 
Nebuchadnezzar's  unknown  dream  is  called  sacramnUum.    Tob.  12: 
6,  7.  B.  of  Wisdom  2:  22.  Ephes.  3:  3,  9,  where  it  sUnds  for  tht 
Christian  System,  and  its  particular  doctrines.  Eph.  5:  32.  Re?.  1: 
20.  17:  7,  etc.     The  fathers  now  called  every  thing  standing  io 
any  relation  to  religion  s(uramemtum,  and  extended  it  especially  to 
all  religious  rites  which  have  a  secret  sense  or  any  thing  symbolieal, 
and  which  are  the  external  and  sensible  signs  of  certain  spiritual 
things  not  cognizable  by  the  senses.    Respecting  the  meaning  of  this 
term,  cf  G.  J.  Vossius,  Disp.  XX.  de  Baptismo,  Amst.  1648.  Ges- 
ner,  Thesaur.  Lat.  h.  v.     Windorf,  Index  Latin.  Tertull.  T.  VI.  pi 
500. — The  primary  sense,  therefore,  of  the  term  sacramentum,  is, 
as  Morus  justly  observes,  sacrum  signum  or  significatio  rei  sacrm. 

(2)  The  rites  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  have  always 
been  justly  regarded  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  the  most  ioifxv^ 
tant  acts  of  religious  service,  and  as  possessing  a  peculiar,  mystical 
efficacy.  But  to  many  other  usages  which  have  gradually  become 
prevalent  in  the  Church,  and  which  were  not  instituted  by  Christ 
himself,  a  great  significance  and  efficacy  was  attributed  ;  and  they 
were  supposed  to  contain  deep  religious  mysteries.  To  all  these, 
the  term  sacramentum  was  applied,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  U9> 
ed  by  Augustine;  viz.  Sacramentum  est  visible  signum  rei  sa€ra, 
sive  rei  divina  invisibiUs,  In  this  way,  all  the  rites  of  the  Church 
might  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  sacraments,  and  thia  was  ac- 
tually done. 

Now  after  the  twelfth  century,  the  schoolmen  began  to  oooteod 
about  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  and  at  length  most  of  them  8el>- 
tied  upon  seven  (as  a  sacred  number),  which  they  regarded  as  the 
most  important  and  efficacious,  and  to  which,  by  way  of  eminence, 
they  gave  the  name  sacramenta.  These  were  first  distinctly  sUted 
by  Peter  of  Lombardy  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  Baptism^  th^  lords 
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Supper^  Confirmation  {confirmatio  eaiecumenorum\  OrdinoHon^  J5x- 
ireme  Unction,  Auricular  Confession  {sacramentum  pcenitentia) 
and  Wedlock,  He  was  followed  in  this  bj  most  of  the  teachers  in 
the  Romish  Church,  and  they  endeavoured  to  support  their  opinion 
eren  iVom  the  Bible.  This  doctrine  was  not,  however,  publicly  ac- 
knowledged until  the  Council  at  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  selection  does  not  reflect  much 
credit  upon  the  sagacity  of  the  one  who  made  it ;  and  it  proved  the 
occasion  of  a  great  accumulation  of  ceremonies,  and  confirmed  the 
people  in  the  delusion,  that  Christianity  consists  essentially  in  eccle- 
siastical rites,  and  that  those  invented  by  men  have  equal  authority 
with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  depend  upon  divine  ap- 
pointment, and  possess  equal  power  and  efficacy. 

(3)  These  perversions  induced  the  Protestant  theologians  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  especially  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  use 
the  word  sacramentum  in  a  more  limited  sense,  than  that  in  which 
it  had  been  previously  taken,  and  so  to  determine  its  meaning  that 
it  should  no  more  include  all  the  rites  which  had  been  formerly 
denominated  sacramenta,  but  merely  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Hence  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments  was  publicly  estab- 
lished in  the  Romish  Church  by  the  Council  at  Trent,  in  opposition 
to  the  Protestants;  and  it  was  there  maintained,  that  all  the  seven 
were  instituted  by  Christ,  and  were  sacraments  in  the  same  sense 
with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  however  expressly  said 
in  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  by  Melancthon,  that 
nothing  depends  upon  the  use  of  the  word  or  upon  the  number,  if 
the  thing  itself  is  only  rightly  understood,  and  human  institutions 
are  not  made  of  equal  authority  with  those  of  God.  Nemo  vir  pru- 
dens  de  nomine  et  numero  rixabitur ;  cf  Morus,  p.  276,  §  5. 

The  Lutheran  theologians  have  adhered  closely  to  the  use  of 
this  word  in  the  narrower  sense  adopted  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  the  Reformed  theologians  have  often  used  it  in  the  wider  sense, 
af\er  the  ancient  manner ;  e.  g.  they  frequently  call  the  Levitical 
ceremonies,  and  all  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  sacraments. 
Many  among  the  Catholics  (Bellarmin  and  more  lately  Oberthiir) 
have  expressly  allowed,  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  the 
most  general  and  important  of  the  sacraments,  and  that  they  there- 
fore approached  the  Protestants  more  nearly,  than  the  Council  at 
Trent.    Oberthiir  (in  his  Idea  bibl  eccUs,  Dei,  Vol.  II.)  confesses, 
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that  Christ  expressly  and  immediately  appointed  only  two 
ments,  but  insists  that  he  conferred  upon  the  Church  and  the  Prisi^ 
hood  the  power  to  add  others.  The  assertion  made  by  eome,  tktt 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  e?en  in  the  New  TestamaH 
denominated  ftvctiigia,  is  without  foundation.  For  the  oixopofttf 
(Avartjgimv  ^iov  (1  Cor.  4:  I),  is  one  who  teaches  the  doctrioM 
which  God  has  re?ealed  to  men,  and  of  which  they  were  before  if 
norant ;  vid,  chap.  2:  7. 


II.  0»««lofmMat  of  Uw  Mm  whiek  to  cooatefd  ia  Um  Lntharaa  dmek  with  tW  mm 
Mtrawunl ;  and  ih«  mark*  bj  whiob  Mkcramenti  ar«  diatiof  ukbad  Cram  oUnt  Mit* 
mooiM. 


(I)  By  the  word  sacraments  is  understood  in  the  Lttthemi 
Church,  those  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  which  God  hiwueff'  km 
instituted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  6y  which  certain  spiritual  Uuh 
ings  are  represented  and  actually  communicated,  Luther  definJ  t 
a  sacrament,  in  this  narrower  sense,  as  follows :  t7  ti  oji  obunmm 
appointed  by  God,  in  which  one  makes  use  of  a  visible  things  wUA 
has  the  divine  word  of  command  and  of  promise ;  cC  Morns  p.  S74, 
^2,  n.  L 

The  essential  characteristics  of  a  sacrament  are  therefore  iht 
following :  viz. 

(a)  Sacraments  are  external  religious  acts. 

(6)  They  are  among  those  acts  which  are  positively  instituted, 
i.  e.  they  are  such  as  stand  in  no  essential  connexion,  from  their  in- 
ternal nature,  with  religion  and  the  welfare  of  men  (like /»riiycr, 
for  example).  And  all  the  religious  acts  which  have  these  two 
characteristics,  are  called  ceremonies, 

(c)  They  are  instituted  and  appointed  by  God  himself. 

{d)  They  serve  not  only  to  exhibit  or  represent  to  the  senses  the 
spiritual  blessings  which  flow  from  God  and  Christ,  but  actually  U> 
communicate  them. 

In  every  sacrament,  therefore,  there  are  two  parts ; — the  visible 
thing  (materia  or  res  terrestris),  which  affects  the  senses,  as  the 
bread,  wine,  and  water ; — and  the  invisible  thing  {res  or  matms 
caelestis),  which  is  typified  and  imparted  by  the  external  sign.  Bst 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  sacraments  exert  their  power 
and  produce  their  effect,  Protestant  theologians  have  not  agreed; 
nor  have  even  the  Lutheran  theologians  agreed  among  themselfm 
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a  this  pointy  liowerer,  they  coincide,  that  the  stcraments  do  not 
izert  a  meckamcal  or  mraculaus  power,  as  some  Cathdics  and  en- 
hnsiasts  have  maintained ;  for  in  that  case  they  mast  act  irresisti- 
if ;  but  some  of  them  contend,  that  they  hare  a  pky$ical  power,  or 
;  power  analogous  to  physical  (physiahOHahgam  vim) ;  while  otb> 
«■  say,  that  they  have  merely  a  mortd  effect  It  is  the  same  here, 
m  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  di- 
rine  Word.  These  religious  services  stand  in  the  most  intimate 
K>nnexion  with  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  System^  and 
Jiej  can  in  themselves  produce  no  effect  upon  those  who  have  no 
Knowledge  of  these  doctrines,  or  no  conviction  of  their  truth,  i.e.  no 
^oM.  The  truths  of  religion  which  are  herein  represented,  and 
rhich  should  be  deduced  from  these  ceremonies,  produce  their  eA* 
hot  in  the  same  way  (or  rather  the  Holy  Ghost  produces  through 
imn  an  effect  in  the  same  way)  upon  the  heart  of  man,  as  they 
lie  accustomed  in  other  cases  to  do,  when  they  are  heard,  read, 
lie. ;  only  in  these  sacraments  they  are  not  taught  by  words,  but  in 
lifferent  ways  are  rendered  obvious  to  the  senses.  All  which  has 
wen  before  said  respecting  the  operations  of  grace  through  the 
HTord  of  God,  ^  129,  sq.  is  therefore  equally  applicable  to  this  sub- 
eci;  cf  especially  with  reference  to  the  BiUical  doctrine,  §  131. 
Ifelancthon  therefore  well  observed  in  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
irt  VII.,  that  Augustine  truly  said,  sacramentum  esse  verbum  visi* 
k'lis ;  for,  he  adds,  riius  oculis  accipitur  (ut  moveat  earda),  et  est 
ftussi  pictura  verbi,  idem  significans  quod  verbum.  Now  in  the 
mxoe  way  in  which  God  exerts  his  power  through  the  word,  when 
It  is  heard  or  read,  in  the  very  same  way  does  he  act  through  the 
Word  (the  truth),  when  in  other  ways  and  by  external  rites  it  is 
represented  to  the  senses. 

(2)  Inferences  from  this  representation  of  the  Lutheran  theohh 
^ans.  From  this  limitation  of  the  idea  oT  sacramentum,  it  follows, 
that  only  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  can  properly  be  regarded 
IS  sacraments.  For  the  characteristics  of  the  sacramenU  have  been 
10  settled,  that  they  can  all  apply  only  to  these  two ;  and  other  cer- 
emonies are  excluded  from  the  number.  By  these  distinctions  are 
excluded, 

(fl)  The  five  other  sacraments  of  the  Romish  Church,  because 
the  third  and  fourth  of  the  characteristics  above  mentioned  do  not 
belong  to  them  ;  or  at  least  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  charaoter- 

Vol.  II.  64 
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istics  18  wantiDg.     Biorus  shows  this  particularly  wkh  regard  t» 
each  one  of  tho  (ivo  Romish  sacrarnents,  p.  275,  ^  4,  in  the  NoCe. 

(b)  The  washing  of  feet  (fedUavium),  which  was  regarded  hf 

some  as  a  religious  rite  appointed  ibr  all  the  members  of  the 

ian  Cborch  io  all  ages,  because  Christ  washed  hie  dwciplee 

(John  13:  5),  and  because  it  appears  from  1  Tiro.  5: 10,  that  this  rile 

was  practised  in  the  first  Christian  Church.     But  this  act  was  jy»> 

bolicai,  and  Christ  designed  by  it  to  inculcate  upoi»  hi»  diseiplei, 

after  the  orienul  manner,  the  duty  of  Christian  love,  condescenaise 

and  readiness  to  serve  others ;  vid.  v.  12,  sq.     It  was  never  appoial- 

ed  by  the  apostles  as  a  rule  for  all  Christians,  in  all  ages.     By  de» 

grees,  as  customs  altered,  and  another  mode  of  thinking  prevaiM^ 

it  fell  into  disuse  in  most  of  the  Western  Churches.     Still  it  wis 

long  retained  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  in  some  of  them  is  coifr> 

mon  to  this  day.     Even  in  the  West,  it  has  been  revived  by  some  of 

the  smaller  churches,  e.  g.  by  a  part  of  the  Mennonites :  and  it  is 

now  practised  by  some,  though  not  all,  belonging  to  the  society  of 

United  Brethren.     They,  however,  do  not  insist,  that  it  is  an  €•• 

sential  Christian  rite,  which  must  be  observed  by  all  Christians,  and 

which  should  again  be  introduced  into  all  Christian  Churches,  aAer 

it  has  now  fallen  into  disuse  ;  but  they  leave  every  one  to  his  own 

judgment  respecting  it. 

(c)  The  Jewish  religious  rites,  such  as  offerings,  sacrifices,  elo. 
For  Paul  says,  that  they  did  not  effect  the  forgiveness  of  sin  befeie 
God,  although  they  were  instituted  by  him,  Heb.  9:  9.  10:  11.  So 
far  as  they  it^pijitd  spiritual  blessings  (vid.  §90,  HI.  7),  they 
might  be  called  sacraments  in  the  old  sense. 

{d)  Especially  have  Circumcision  and  the  Passover  been  coneid- 
ered  as  sacraments,  and  called  by  way  of  distinction  saerammtM 
Veteris  Testamenti,  and  compared  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  But  many  modern  theologians  have  decided,  that  they 
can  not  be  called  sacraments  in  the  sense  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
For  although  they  were  commanded  by  God,  they  were  attended 
by  no  promise  of  spiritual  blessings.  Circumcision  related  merely 
to  external  good,  the  possession  of  Canaan,  the  posterity  of  Abifr 
ham,  etc..  Gen.  xvii.,  and  not  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  etc  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  is  assigned  as  the  object  of  Baptism,  the  initiatory  rite 
of  the  Christian  religion,  to  promote  the  circMmcisiam  of  the  heart, 
or  moral  improvement;  vid.  Col.  2:  11,  12.    The  Passover  was  in* 
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stitoted  nerely  to  commemonite  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
Egjpt.  6till,  ahhoagh  it  is  not  declared  in  the  Scnptures,  that 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  hare  come  into  tlie  place  of  Cir^ 
enmcision  and  the  PassoTer ;  yet  both  of  the  latter  may  be  regard- 
ed  as  sacraments,  so  far  as  they  typified  spiritaal  blessings.  For  it 
was  expressly  said  to  Abraham  at  his  Circumcision,  that  the  great 
promises  made  to  him  and  his  posterity  should  be  fulfilled,  (Qen. 
17:  21,)  and  among  these  were  spiritual  blessings.  And  all  the  of^ 
lerings  and  festirals  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  and  especially  these 
two,  which  were  the  most  solemn,  are  said  in  the  New  Testament 
to  hare  a  figurative  «ense ;  Tid.  1  Cor.  5:  7.  John  19:  36,  and  ^  90. 
Of.  Heilmann,  J9e  jinienda  jnsia  saeramentontm  notione,  m  his 
«'  Opnscnla,"  Th.  I.  S.  438. 

III.  The  objeet  of  ChrUt  in  intUtotiof  tbMe  two  nermnMota. 

(1)  The  utility  and  necessity  of  religious  rites  may  be  inferred 
fiom  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  Man  is  not  a  mere  spirit,  bat 
%  being  composed  of  reason  and  sense.  And  on  this  account  there 
myet  be  something  in  Religion  which  will  appeal  to  his  senses,  ex- 
cite and  sustain  his  devotion,  and  strengthen  his  seal  in  piety. 
The  sensible  representation  of  the  truths  of  Religion  often  makes 
a  stronger  impression  upon  men,  as  experience  shows,  than  imere 
instruction ;  because  their  feelings  are  apt  to  be  more  strongi' 
ly  excited  by  any  thing  which  appeals  toihe  senses,  than  by  that 
which  Addresses  simply  the  understanding.  Hence  our  religious 
eervices  cannot  be  merely  spiritual.  Even  ceremonies  of  hu- 
man appointment  have  a  great  effect,  and  far  more  those  which 
have  divine  authority,  and,  like  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
are  accompanied  with  special  promises. 

Religious  rites  in  general  contribute  much  also  to  -the  support 
of  Religion  itself;  since  by  their  means,  the  solemn  and  public  prc^ 
fession  of  religion  is  lenewed,  and  even  children  are  from  their 
youth  iip  accustomed  to  them,  and  are  bound  to  their  obsenrance. 
A  jeligion  without  external  Teligious  rites,  and  without  the  aids  of 
sensible  exhibitions  of  its  truths,  would  be  as  liable  to  become  obai»> 
lete,  as  the  difierent  systems  of  philosophy.  The  truth  of  this  n^ 
mark  is  oonfirroed  by  the  kialory  of  the  Church.  In  the  Oriemid 
Churchy  Christianity  was  indeed  very  early  disfigured  by  many  false 
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doctrines;  but  the  professioD  of  Christ,  and  the  essentials  of  his  re- 
ligion, still  continued,  nntil  Mohammed  and  his  adherents  succeeded 
in  abolishing  Christian  worship,  together  with  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Sapper.  It  is,  therefore,  very  necessary,  that  these  religions 
rites  should  be  maintained.  And  the  opponents  of  Christianity  pro- 
ceed very  wisely,  when  they  endeavour  to  bring  them  into  disuse 
and  contempt  For  the  doctrines  to  which  they  relate,  mast  soon 
share  the  same  fate. 

(2)  But  it  is  equally  important,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Religion 
should  not  be  overloaded  with  external  rites,  and  that  they  should 
be  as  few  as  possible.  For  when  they  are  multiplied,  their  effect  is 
weakened,  and  they  are  soon  regarded  with  indifference  and  con- 
tempt. This  is  proved  by  the  example  of  all  Religions,  and  even 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  when  it  has  been  burdened  with  ceremo- 
nies. Christ  endeavoured  by  his  doctrine  to  withdraw  men  more 
and  more  from  what  is  external  and  sensible,  and  to  promote  intemtl, 
spiritual  worship,  as  an  affair  of  the  heart ;  cf.  John  4:  23,  24. 
Hence  he  appointed  but  few  ceremonies.  An  additional  reason  for 
this  was,  that  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was  founded,  the  reli- 
gious ceremonial  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  heathen  nations,  was 
looked  upon  with  coldness,  or  even  with  contempt,  by  the  more  cul- 
tivated and  thinking  part  of  the  public,  on  account  of  the  great 
mnltiplicity  of  its  rites,  and  the  superstition  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended. Even  a  great  portion  of  the  religious  Jews  at  that  time, 
felt  the  burden  of  the  Jewish  Ceremonial  Law  to  be  very  oppressive; 
cf.  Acts  15:  10.  Matt.  23:4.  A  new  religious  Instituti<Hi,  there- 
fore, prescribing  but  few,  simple,  and  easy  rites,  would  on  this  very 
account  commend  itself  to  the  Jews  and  the  Heathen ;  cf.  Matt.  9: 
14—17. 

Considered  in  this  respect,  these  two  sacraments  of  Christ  have 
great  advantages.  They  are  natural,  simple,  and  universally  appli- 
cable. The  are  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  to  an  institution, 
which  is  designed  to  be  universal.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Jewish 
ritual,  which  is  not  adapted  to  all  men,  countries,  and  times.  In- 
deed it  was  not  designed  by  God  for  all  men,  but  only  for  a  partiea- 
lar  period,  and  that  for  a  limited  time.  Christ,  however,  has  not 
forbidden  the  introduction  of  other  religious  usages.  For  an  in- 
crease of  them  may  often  be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
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united  religioiis  worship.  But  he  has  left  this  to  the  discretioD  of 
his  Church,  which  may  appoint  and  modify  them  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Those,  however,  which  Christ  has  instituted  should 
serre  as  models  and  patterns,  in  point  of  simplicity,  for  all  other 
Christian  ceremonies. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OP   CHRISTIAN   BAPTISM. 


^  13S.  Names,  institution,  and  origin  of  Christian  Baptism  ;  witk 
observations  on  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Jewish  Baptism  of 
Proselytes 


I.  NaiBM  of  DaptiMB  in  the  Bible. 

(1)  7b'  pinviOfia,  from  panxltHv,  which  properlj  signifies  to 
immerse,  (like  the  Germ,  taufen,)  to  dip  in,  to  was^  (by  inlllM^ 
sion).  Id  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  (which  Christ  used),  this  is  de- 
noted by  the  words,  b^Q ,  nb*«^Q ,  i^^'O  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  ChakL  p. 
849,  850).  Hence  the  washing  of  vessels  with  water  is  calM 
pinuafAOi,  Mark  7:  4.  And  instead  of  vixpmrtai  in  v.  3  of  the  same 
chap,  we  have  in  v.  4,  Panxlamvxai"  so  also  of  the  washing  of 
hands,  Luke  II:  38,  sq.  (In  the  New  Testament  the  form  o'  fiash 
TiGfAog  is  never  used  for  the  religious  rite  of  Baptism,  either  of  John 
or  of  Christ ;  but  always  to  fidmiafia.)  Hence  it  is  often  used 
tropically,  (a)  For  what  flows,  or  is  communicated,  to  any  one  it 
full  measure  ;  as  in  iMin,  perfundere,  imhUere,  etc. ;  e.  g.  Acts  1:  5. 
(6)  For  severe  sufferings  which  befall  any  one  ;  e.  g.  Matt  30: 33, 
23 ;  for  these  are  often  compared  with  waves  which  overflow  any 
one ;  Ps.  69:  2,  3.  So  among  the  Latins,  fiuctus  miseria,  wurgi 
maUs,  Hence  martyrdom  is  called  by  the  Ancients,  b^timm 
sanguinis.  In  the  Classics,  e.  g.  in  Plato,  a  drunken  person  is  nid 
to  be  fiajtriaMs,  vino  imbutus,  mersus, 

(2)  Ka^ttgiOfjios,  John  3:  25 ;  because  by  washing,  pnrifict* 
tion  is  effected,  and  Baptism  represents  purification  from  sins,  ui 
is  designed  to  promote  this  end  in  the  one  who  is  baptized.  Henoe 
Josephus  (XVIII.  7)  employs  inxa^algt^p  in  respect  to  tlie  bsplifli 
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of  John.     Perhaps  too  2  Peter  1:  9  {na&tit^afio^  tip  nikm^  ^^^P" 
TuJr^  coil.  £pb.  5:  26)  belongs  ia  this  connexion. 

(3)  Ti  vde^i  because  Baptism  was  administered  with  water, 
John  3:  5,  coll.  Acte  10:  47.  Ephes,  5:  26,  sq. 

(4)  Among  the  Church  Fathers  one  of  the  oldest  names  was 
qrtonafjiogy  from  the  instruction  which  the  subject  of  this  rite  re- 
ceived in  connexion  with  his  Baptism,  as  Justin  the  Martyr  (Apol. 
I.  61 )  explains  it  The  Syriac  too,  translates,  tovg  anai  qnuxiO' 
^iviag  (Heb.  6:  4),  those  once  baptized;  which  version  Michaelis 
follows,  though  it  is  a  doubtful  rendering.  Baptism  is  moreover 
called  by  the  Church  Fathers,  aq>Qayis,  sigillum  (character  ChriS" 
tiani),  XaQi^j  jaQioiiu,  lifdvffa  a<f'dugaiaSf  x.  r.  L 

II.  IiMtUation  of  Baptifin,  and  tbe  prineipal  UxU  raUUng  to  it. 

Jesus,  even  during  his  life  upon  the  earth,  required  those  who 
wished  to  become  his  disciples  to  be  baptized  by  his  Apostles  ;  John 
3:  22,  coll.  V.  5  of  the  same  chap,  and  Chap.  4:  1,  2.  But  at  that 
time  none  but  Jews  were  received  into  his  Church  and  baptized  ;  as 
was  the  case  also  whh  John,  in  his  Baptism.  Shortly  before  his 
Ascension  to  heaven  he  first  gave  the  commission  to  his  Apostles, 
to  admit  all  (nivta  f^nj)  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  bap- 
tize them  without  distinction ;  Matt.  28: 18—20,  cf  Mark  16:  15, 
16.  They  were  to  be  made  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  professors 
of  his  religion  {fia&fiTfvutf),  in  a  two-fold  manner ;  viz.  by  bajh' 
tism  and  by  instruction.  They  were  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  i.  e.  by  baptism  they  were  to  be 
obligated  to  accept  and  obey  the  doctrine,  which  acknowledges 
and  reeeives  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Whoever,  therefore, 
is  baptized,  declares  by  this  rite  that  he  acknowledges  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  for  his  Ood,  that  he  will  obey  his  laws,  and  that  he  ex- 
pects protection  and  blessing  from  him ;  and  God,  on  the  other 
band,  promises  and  grants  to  him,  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  benefits 
which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  enjoins  upon  us  to  expect  from  the  Fath* 
'  er.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  for  a  more  full  explanation  of  this  formu- 
la, vid.  Vol.  I.  §  35, 1,  and  Moms,  p.  275,  ^  2,  3.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  that  Christ  did  not  design  in  this  passage  so  much  to 
prescribe  a  precise  formula ;  in  which  case  he  would  rather  have 
said  "Baptize  ye  and  say,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father^ 
iSSm,  amd Holy  Spirit ^^  but  that  he  merely  intended  to  teach  what 
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is  the  meaDiDg  and  object  of  this  rKe.  That  this  command  of 
Christ  was  obeyed  by  the  Apostles,  may  be  seen  from  the  Aeif 
and  Epistles.  The  other  important  passages  concerning  the  object, 
design,  and  effect  of  baptism,  e.  g.  John  3: 5.  Tit  3: 5.  Acta.  9St  16. 
Gtl.  3:  27.  Rom.  6:  3,  4.  Ephes.  5:  26.  1  Pet.  3:  21,  etc,  wiU  be 
explained  in  the  following  Sections. 

III.  Orifia  of  Cbrivtiu  BapU«B;  Uw  BapCiMi  of  John,  ud  tte  Uwkik  Bmftitm  cf 

ProMiytes. 

(1)  John  baptized  before  Christ  appeared  puUidy  ae  a  teach- 
er, and  Christ  even  suffered  himself  to  be  baptized  by  him. 
The  Baptism  of  John  is  described,  equally  with  the  baptism  of  Chriit, 
as  a  divine  institution,  and  as  performed  under  divine  aothority; 
John  1:  33  (God  sent  him  to  baptize),  and  Luke  7: 30,  where  it  is 
called  a  divine  institutiou  {povXtj  ^tov),  and  Matt.  21:  25,  aq. 

(2)  But  although  this  is  a  divine  institution,  we  must  still  seek 
among  the  prevailing  practices  and  expectations  of  the  laraelitef, 
the  more  immediate  reason  why  just  this,  and  no  other  form  of  ini- 
tiation was  then  introduced  by  John  and  Christ  From  the  paas^e 
John  1:  25,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Jews  (the  Sanhedrim,  and  the 
Pharisees)  expected  that  the  Messiah  and  his  herald  Elias,  wimkl 
baptize ;  cf  Lightfoot  on  this  text.  And  so,  many  e?en  amo^g  the 
learned  (the  Pharisees  and  Saducees)  suffered  themselves  to  be 
baptized  by  John  (Matt.  3:  7);  which  probably  would  not  have  beeo 
the  case,  if  Baptism  had  been  to  them  a  strange  and  onheard  of 
thing.  The  Israelites,  like  many  other  nations,  had  different  forms 
of  lustration,  and  washings  with  water,  which  were  clearly  pie- 
scribed  by  their  Law,  by  means  of  which  they  sanctified,  cooseon- 
ted,  and  cleansed  themselves  from  impurities ;  vid.  Wetatein  oo 
Matt.  3: 6.  As  now  the  Messiah  was  to  bring  about  a  geneiil  re- 
formation, and  to  establish  a  new  constitution,  into  which  every  one 
must  be  solemuly  initiated,  and  to  which  he  must  be  consecrated ; 
as,  moreover,  it  was  the  universal  expectation,  according  to  the 
Prophets,  that  he  would  cleanse  men  from  their  sins,  which  was  ex- 
actly typified  by  the  washings  in  the  Levitical  Law  ;  it  does  not 
seem  unnatural,  that  just  this  form  of  initiation  should  have  beea 
expected  by  the  Jews,  and  should  in  fact  have  been  chosen  by  Jote 
and  Christ,  according  to  divine  appointment 

If  now  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  customary  among  the  Jews 
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at  or  before  the  time  of  Christ,  many  things  eoald  be  explained 
still  more  clearly  from  this  circumstance.  The  Talmud  and  its  in- 
terpreters relate,  that  the  Proselytes,  as  well  circumcised  as  uncir- 
cumcised,  were  initiated  by  baptism  into  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
God,  and  that  this  was  a  symbol  of  purification  from  sin,  and  of  the 
renunciation  of  heathenism  ;  and  that  they  were  then  considered  as 
bom  again  /—exactly  the  expression  used  by  Christ  (John  ni.)  and 
by  Paul  (Tit.  iii.)  respecting  Christian  baptism ;  vid.  ^  126,  II. 
The  Talmudists  make  this  practice  rery  ancient,  and  place  it  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  farther  (which  probably  is  go- 
ing too  far,  as  their  way  is).  The  oldest  passage  respecting  a  re- 
ligious cleansing,  or  sort  of  baptism,  occurs  in  Jacob's  history  (Gen. 
SS:  2),  when  he  puts  away  the  idols  in  his  house,  and  builds  an  al- 
tar to  Jehovah.  This  passage  may  certainly  hare  induced  the  Is- 
raelites to  adq>t  this  custom.  So  much  is  certain,  that  as  early  as 
the  second  century  Proselyte  Baptism  must  hare  been  rery  custom- 
ary ;  since  in  the  dissertations  of  Epictetus  (II.  9)  published  by  Ar- 
rian,  fitfia/ifiAog  signifies  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  na^fianxM^ihj 
one  who  had  not  sincerely  embraced  Judaism.  Others,  however, 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  Christians  are  here  meant,  and  that  Epic- 
tetus confounded  them  with  the  Jews. — For  these  reasons  Dantz 
firmly  maintained,  that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was,  as  it  were, 
the  prelude  of  the  baptism  of  John  and  of  Christ ;  and  he  is  follow- 
ed by  Michaelis,  Less,  and  others ;  cf  his  treatise  de  antiquiiaie 
hapiism  initiationis  Israel,  in  Meuschen's  N.  T.  e  Tabnude  iliustra^ 
io,  p.  133,  f.  and  WeUtein  on  Matt.  3:  6. 

There  is  much  for,  and  much  against  the  opinion,  that  Proselyte 
Baptism  was  customary  in  the  first  century,  and  even  earlier, 
(a)  Against.  There  is  not  found  even  to  the  present  time,  one  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  it  in  any  writer,  before,  at,  or  shortly  after  the 
the  time  of  Christ ;  not  in  Philo, — not  in  Josephus,  even  when  he 
apeaks  of  the  conversion  of  the  Idumeans,  under  John  Hyrkan,  to 
Judaism  (XIII.  9),  where  he  simply  mentions  circumcision ; — not 
aven  in  the  phaldaic  paraphrases.  Zeltner  firmly  opposes  to  Dantz 
this  stubborn  silence  of  the  writers  near  the  age  of  Christ  (6)  In 
favor.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  Rabbins ;— the  univeiw 
aality  of  this  practice  among  the  Jews  of  the  second  century,  since 
it  can  scarcely  be  thought,  that  they  would  have  borrowed  it  firom 
the  Christians,  who  were  so  hated  and  deq[>i8ed  by  them ;— the 
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strikiog  similarity  of  the  Jewish  expressions  conceming  the  bapCiBiD 
of  proselytes,  with  those  which  occur  io  the  New  Testament  resped- 
lug  the  Christian  rite  (regeneraiio) ; — also  the  circamstance,  thai 
Josephus,  in  his  account  of  John  the  Baptist,  does  not  express  the 
least  surprize  at  this  practice,  as  a  new  and  unwonted  oeie- 
mony.  This  last  argument,  howerer,  is  invalidated  by  the  le- 
roark,  that  it  is  known  lo  have  been  expected,  that  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Messiah  would  baptize.  Besides,  it  appears  thtt 
the  baptism  of  John,  did  excite  among  the  Jews  some  degree  of 
surprize.  This  is  seen  from  the  question,  why  baptizest  thmi  ikm  f 
and  from  his  being  called  the  Bapiist. — Ziegler  has  lately  maintain- 
ed, with  very  probable  reasons,  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  baptism 
of  'proselytes,  ascends  beyond  the  origin  of  Christianity ;  cf.  bis 
Theological  Essays,  Part.  II.  (Gottingen,  1804,)  Num.  3,  "  Coa- 
cerning  the  baptism  of  John,  as  the  unaltered  applicatioQ  of  tbs 
Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  and  concerning  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
as  the  continuation  of  that  of  John."  But  although  much  may  be 
advanced  in  support  of  this  opinion,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  with 
certainty,  since  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  clear  contemporary  eTidenoe. 

IV.  Wm  Um  baptbm  of  John  different  from  Cbriitun  BtpUnn  I 

Many  Theologians  of  the  Romish  Church  formerly  maintained, 
that  there  is  a  difference  ; — but  Protestants  usually  take  the  opposite 
side  ;  although  some,  especialJy  the  more  modern,  have  again  adop^ 
ed  the  former  opinion.  The  following  observations  majr  serve  to 
settle  the  matter. 

(1)  The  object  of  John's  baptism  was  the  same  with  tkairf 
Christian ;  and  from  this  it  may  be  at  once  concluded,  that  it  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  latter.  John  exhorted  the  persons 
baptized  by  him  to  repentance  (pftapoia)  and  to  faith  m  the  Mes- 
siah who  was  shortly  to  appear,  and  made  these  duties  obligatory 
upon  them  by  this  rite;  Matt.  3:  11.  Luke  in.  Mark  i.  John  i. 
Acts  2:  38.  And  as  soon  as  Jesus  publicly  appeared,  John  asserted 
in  the  most  forcible  manner,  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  so  f^ 
quired  of  all  whom  he  had  then  or  before  baptized,  that  they  shoaM 
believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Now  in  Christian  baptism,  rs* 
pentance  and  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  are  likewise  the  princi> 
pal  things  which  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  tUs 
rite. 
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(2)  The  practice  of  the  first  Christian  Church  confirms  the 
point,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  considered  essentially  the  same 
with  Christian  Baptism.  For  those  who  acknowledged  that  they 
had  professed,  by  the  baptism  of  John,  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ,  and  who  in  consequence  of  this  had  become  in  fact  his  dis- 
ciples and  had  believed  in  him,  were  not,  in  a  single  instance,  bap^* 
tized  again  into  Christ ;  because  this  was  considered  as  having  been 
already  done.  Hence  we  do  not  find,  that  any  apostle,  or  any  other 
disciple  of  Jesus,  was  the  second  time  baptized  ;  not  even  that 
Apollos  mentioned  in  Acts  18:  25,  because  he  had  before  believed 
in  Jesus  as  Christ,  although  he  had  received  only  the  baptism  of 
John. 

(3)  But  all  those  disciples  of  John,  who  had  not  before  acknowl- 
edged this  truth,  and  had  received  the  baptism  of  John  or  his  suc- 
cessors in  an  entirely  different  signification,  were  properly  consider- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  Apostles  as  not  being  baptized,  or  as  wrongly 
baptized ;  and  all  such  were  therefore  required  to  be  baptized  ex- 
pressly into  Christ  as  the  Messiah.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Jews,  who,  according  to  Acts  2:  41,  were  baptized  into  Jesus, 
among  whom  were  many  whom  John  had  baptized,  but  who  had 
not  then  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  had  even  taken  part 
in  his  cmcifixion.  This  was  likewise  the  case  with  those  persons, 
whom  Paul  (Acts  19:  1 — 5)  permitted  to  be  baptized  at  Ephesus, 
although  they  had  already  received  the  baptism  of  John.  There  is 
in  this  place,  nothing  that  needs  to  be  artificially  explained.  The 
meaning  is  :  '  That  when  they  heard  from  Paul^,  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  Baptism,  that  one  should  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Lord  and 
Christ  (which  they  hitherto  had  not  done,  since  the  disciples  of  John 
who  baptized  them,  had  said  nothing  to  them  about  it) ;  they  were 
then  willing  to  suffer  themselves,  to  be  solemnly  obligated  by  baptism 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus ;'  vid^Bengel's  Ghiomon  ad  h.  I. 
and  Semler,  Diss,  ad  Acts  19:  1,  sq.  This  was  the  more  necessary 
at  that  time,  as  many  of  the  disciples  of  John  had  entirely  separat- 
ed themselves  from  the  Christians.  These  false  disciples  of  John 
•till  continued  to  practise  John's  baptism  into  the  approaching  Mes- 
mah,  but  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  Even  to  the  present 
day,  there  are  remnants  of  this  sect  in  Syria  and  Arabia ;  vid.  Non 
berg,  Von  der  Religion  und  Sprache  der  Zabier,  and  Walch,  De 
Sabeis,  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Gott  1780  and  1781.    There  ia 
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much  directed  against  the  false  disciples  of  John  in  the  accomits 
given  by  the  Evangelists  respecting  John  the  Baptist.  Vid.  Storr, 
Ueber  den  Zweck  der  evang-  Gesch.  and  der  Briefe  Johannis,  Tu- 
bingen, 1786,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1809.— There  is  nothipg  iherelbre  io 
the  passages  Acu  ii.  and  xix.  which  favors  the  doctrine,  that  those 
who  had  been  baptized  by  John  were  required  to  be  rebaptized,  in 
order  to  admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  • 


^139.  How  and  by  whom  baptism  is  to  be  administered;  and  re- 
specting the  optional  and  unessential  things  attending  the  abser- 
vance  of  this  rite. 

I.  CoDMrniDf  immonion,  affiuion,  and  iprinkKof  witk  wtMr. 

(1)  It  is  certain  that  in  Chrbtian  baptism,  as  in  the  bapiisni  of 
John,  only  water  was  used  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  vid.  John  3: 
6.  Ephes.  6:  26.  But  after  baptism,  in  itself  considered  and  simply 
as  an  opus  operaium,  came  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  salvation,  the 
question  was  started,  Whether,  in  the  want  of  water,  baptism  could  be 
performed  with  any  other  material,  e.  g.  wine,  milk,  or  sand  ?  Ths 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  since  to  do  this  would  be 
contrary  to  the  institution  of  Christ.  For  any  one  to  be  prevented  ne- 
cessarily from  being  baptized,  does  not  subject  him  to  condemnation; 
but  only  the  wilful  and  criminal  refusal  of  this  rite. 

(2)  Immersion  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ, 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  apostolical  church,  and  so  even  John  baptis- 
ed, and  Immersion  remained  common  for  a  long  time  after  ;  except 
that  in  the  third  century,  or  perhaps  earlier,  the  baptism  of  the  aiek 
(baptisma  cUnicorum)  was  performed  by  sprinkling  or  affusion.  Still 
some  would  not  acknowledge  this  to  be  true  baptism,  and  controversy 
arose  concerning  it, — so  unheard  of  was  it  at  that  time,  to  baptise 
by  simple  affusion.  Cyprian  first  defended  baptism  by  8prinkliiif» 
when  necessity  called  for  it ;  but  cautiously  and  with  mach  limil»' 
tion.  By  degrees,  however,  this  mode  of  baptism  became  more  ear 
tomary,  probably  because  it  was  found  more  convenient ;   espeokl- 
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ly  was  this  the  case  after  the  seventh  century,  and  in  the  Western 
Church  ;  but  it  did  not  become  unifersal  until  the  coramencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Yet  Thomas  Aquinas  had  approved  and 
promoted  this  innovation,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before.  In  the 
Greek  and  Eastern  Church  they  still  held  to  immersion.  It  would 
have  been  better,  to  have  adhered  generally  to  the  ancient  practice,  as 
even  Luther  and  Calvin  allowed ;  vid.  Storr,  Doct.  Christ.  Pars  theo- 
ret.  p.  291. — If  it  is  asked,  however,  if  immersion  is  so  essential,  that 
one  who  has  been  only  sprinkled,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  properly 
a  baptized  persoft  ;  it  may  be  answered,  No  I  Nothing  more  is  essen- 
tial to  the  external  part  of  baptism,  than  that  water  be  used  (Acts  10: 
47.  John  3: 5),  and  that  the  subject,  by  the  solemn  U9e  of  this  rite,  be 
consecrated  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  pledged  to  obey 
the  Christian  doctrine.  Matt.  28: 19.  The  washing  with  water  iscon« 
sidered  as  the  symbol  of  the  purification  of  sins ;  and  this  can  be  signi- 
fied as  well  by  affusion  as  by  immersion.  Hence,  even  in  affusion,  the 
external  significancy  of  the  rite  is  retained.  And  this  is  the  reason, 
why  many  in  the  Western  Church,  and  even  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
have  contended  that  this  rite  should  be  administered,  not  per  adsper' 
sionem,  but  per  largiorem  aqua  affusionem, 

(3)  There  is  no  command  given  concerning  the  question,  whether 
immersion  or  affusion  should  be  performed  only  once,  or  more  than 
once ; — ^this  therefore  is,  in  itself,  optional.  In  the  Greek  church  we 
find  the  threefold  immersion  earlier  and  more  prevalent,  than  in  the 
Latin ;  whence  the  Greeks  objected  to  the  Latins.  Basilius  and  Hie- 
ronymus  say,  that  this  was  practised  in  conformity  with  an  ancient  tra- 
dition ;  and  if  it  was  not  common  in  the  first  Church,  perhaps  thecon- 
tiOTersies  with  the  Antitrinitarians  in  the  third  century  might  have  giv- 
en the  first  occasion  for  it.  In  the  African  church  it  was  already  com- 
mon in  the  times  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  and  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  it  was  so  ordained.  At  the  fourth  Church  Council  at 
T<rfedo,  in  the  year  633,  this  three-fold  immersion  was  first  establish- 
ed by  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Latin  Church,  in  opposition  to 
the  Arians. 

(4)  It  is  also  optional,  whether  the  head,  the  (brehead,  or  the 
breast,  be  wet  with  the  water ;  and  in  this  respect  the  one  who  ad- 
ministers this  sacrament  must  govern  himself  according  to  the  usa- 
ges of  hie  own  particular  Church. 
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II.  Od  tb«  SM  flf  Fonnolu  in  bsptaaM. 

The  formulas  used  in  administeriDg  baptism  have  always  beeo 
very  differeat.     lu  the  Greek  Church  it  is  still  common  to  say,  as 
formerly,  Baptizetur  hie  or  hac  {strvus  or  strva  Dei)  in  Homiiu, 
etc.     In  the  Latin  Church  the  subject  is  addressed,  I  baptize  ikee 
in  the  name,  etc.     The  formula  adopted  by  some  of  baptizing  in  the 
name  <'  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost;' 
is  liable  to  be  misunderstood  ;  as  it  might  be  interpreted  to  mean, 
that  there  are  three  Gods.     It  has  appeared  strange  to  some,  that 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament  no  passage  from  which  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  the  words  used  Matt,  zxviii.  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
etc.  were  used  in  the  Apostolical  Church.     For  we  always  find  on- 
ly, fiV  Xq^oxow  or  'ifjaovv^ — tig  ovopa  KvqIov  or    Itiaov,  ag* 
Rom.  6:  3.    Gal.  3:  27.    AcU  2:  38.    10:  48.    19:  5.     The  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  are  not  unanimous.     (1)  We  might  say  with 
some,  that  although  the  formula  in  Matt  xzviii.  were  not  used  io 
the  Apostolical  Church,  but  it  was  merely  said,  in  the  name  of  Je- 
sus, I.  e.  into  the  profession  of  Christ  and  his  doctrine ;  yet  this  was 
entirely  the  same  with  the  other  ;  because  it  comprehended  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  whoever  was  bap- 
tized into  Jesus,  by  this  act  professed  his  belief  in  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  therefore  in  that  which  he  taught  concerning  the  Fa? 
ther.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.     Basilius  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
thing  in  this  way.     (2)  Others,  (and  among  the  rest,  Facundai 
Hermianensis,  De  tribus  capit.  I.  3,)  are  of  opinion,  that  it  does  not 
follow  from  these  places,  that  they  did  not  fully  employ  the  prescrib- 
ed formulas  in  baptism ;  but  that  Christian  baptism  was  so  named 
in  distinction  from  the  baptism  of  John,  and  from  the  Jewish  prass- 
lyte  baptism,  since  one  who  had  received  this  proselyte  baptiMBt  ' 
or  had  wrongly  understood  that  of  John,  was  not  baptized  into 
Christ.     This  can  be  reconciled  very  well,  at  least  with  Acts  1ft 
5,  and  with  some  other  places ;    vid.  ^  138^  II.    But  in  addition  IS 
these,  there  is  a  third  reason.     (3)  In  the  ancient  Christian  Chvrd^ 
immediately  aflcr  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the  words  prescribed  lip 
Christ  at  the  establishment  of  this  rite,  were  certainly  used  (Jint 
M.  Ap.  1.  80).     It  may  therefore  be  rightly  inferred,  that  it  was  tte 
same  at  the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  and  that  it  is  right  and  pr(^>er  to 
continue  in  this  use.    It  is  not   however  forbidden,  to  unite  wick 
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this,  other  formulas  which  iare  suitable,  aud  which  serve  to  explaio 
the  design  of  this  rite,  and  to  excite  pious  feelings.  The  teacher 
will  of  course  govern  himself  in  this  matter  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, the  constitution,  and  usages  of  the  particular  Church  to 
which  be  may  belong. 

III.  By  whom  it  Btptitn  to  bt  adminiitarod  i 

In  ordinary  cases,  certainly,  by  the  teachers  of  religion  ;  for  it 
is  their  appropriate  business  and  calling,  to  lead  disciples  to  Christ 
(fia^ijTiVHv),  and  this  duty  is  also  committed  to  them  by  the 
Church  and  government.  We  find,  therefore,  that  baptism  in  the 
apostolical  Church  was  always  administered  by  the  Teachers ;  vid. 
John  4:  2.  Acts  10:  48.  1  Cor.  1:  16.  But  although  this  fia^rj" 
tfvHv  is  the  appropriate  business  of  Teachers,  still  they  have  no  ex- 
clusive right  to  it,  as  this  is  nowhere  given  to  them  in  the  New 
Testament.  But  in  case  of  necessity,  and  when  no  teachers  can 
be  obtained,  baptism  may  be  administered  by  any  Christian,  and  is 
valid  if  it  is  performed  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ;  vid. 
^  136,  II.  2.  This  has  been  the  doctrine  and  practice  which  has 
universally  prevailed  in  the  Church. 

IV.  How  far  a  knowledge  ofChritlian  doctrinos  it  ottential  in  the  tobjeett  ofBaptitm. 

This  knowledge  must  certainly  be  presupposed  in  adults,  before 
tbey  can  be  bi^ptized.  For  how  could  they  solemnly  profess,  as  they 
do  in  Baptism,  to  believe,  and  pledge  themselves  to  obey  a  doctrine^ 
respecting  which  they  were  wholly  ignorant  ?  We  find  therefore, 
e?en  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  candidates  for 
Baptism  were  previously  instructed.  But  this  instruction  was  by 
DO  means  particular;  it  was  confined  to  the  main,  fundamental 
■  truths  of  Christianity, — the  doctrine  of  One  God, — the  princi- 
pal articles  respecting  Christ, — that  he  is  the  Messiah,  and  that 
through  him  we  receive  forgiveness  from  God  ;->-also  concerning 
the  Hdy  Spirit  promised  to  Christians,  and  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  repentance  and  holiness : — these  are  the  principal  truths  in 
which  the  candidates  for  Baptism  were  briefly  instructed.  When 
they  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  these  truths  and  had  profess- 
ed them  from  the  heart,  they  were  allowed  baptism,  and  received 
afterwards  more  complete  instruction  both  in  these^  and  the  other 
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Christian  doctrines ;  cf.  Acts  2: 41.  8: 12, 36,  sq.  9: 17, 18.  10: 34— 
48,  where  in  the  words  of  Peter,  we  have  an  example  of  the  instnie- 
tion  commonly  given  before  baptism  ;  cf.  Heb.  6: 1,  sq.   In  the  great 
addition  of  new  converts  in  the  first  period  of  Christianity,  this  prepar- 
atory instruction  could  not  possibly  be  very  long  or  particular,  especial- 
Jy  as  the  teachers  of  religion  were  yet  few.  Accordingly  the  confes- 
sions of  faith  to  be  made  in  baptism  were  at  first  very  short  and 
simple  ;  such  for  example,  was  the  Symbolum  ApostoUcum^  so  call- 
ed ;  but  this  was  gradually  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  dis- 
tinctions, by  which  the  Orthodox  endeavoured  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  heretics.      The  instruction  of  catecumens  and   the 
time  of  probation  preceding  baptism,  were  by  degrees  increased  and 
prolonged  ;  and  for  this,  there  was  good  reason.     For  as  the  nuno- 
her  of  Christian  proselytes  constantly  increased,  and  multitudes  were 
pressing  into  the  Church,  greater  caution  became  necessary  in  ad- 
mitting them.     This  led  to  the  appointment  of  fixed  periods  for 
the  probation  of  new  converts  before  baptism. 

V.  Usages  incidenUl  to  Baptisin,  but  not  essential  to  its  TaJSditj. 

Many  of  these  are  very  ancient,  but  they  may  all  be  dispensed 
with,  without  affecting  the  validity  of  Christian  baptism,  because  they 
are  not  commanded  by  Christ.  In  Christian  Archieology  and 
Church  history,  they  are  more  fully  exhibited,  than  they  can  be 
here.  We  mention  only  some  of  those  which  are  ^still  commoD 
among  us. 

(1)  The  sign  of  the  cross  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced 
in  connexion  with  baptism  in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  intended  to 
be  a  solemn  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ,  Rom.  6:  3. 

(2)  The  imposition  of  a  name  ;  this  was  also  done  in  connexion 
with  Jewish  circumcisions. 

(3)  The  laying  on  of  hands,  as  a  symbol  of  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the  gill  of  sanctification,  which  in  this 
way  is  solemnly  sought  of  God  for  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  prom- 
ised to  him.     This  is  mentioned  even  by  TertuUian. 

(4)  Sponsors  at  baptism.  TertuUian  (de  bapt.  ch.  18)  mentions 
these  OS  being  present  at  the  baptism  of  Children ;  but  they  were 
also  concerned  in  the  performance  of  this  rite  for  adult  persons ; 
just  as  sponsors  were  called  in  at  the  rite  of  circumcision  among 
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the  Jews.  Such  only,  however,  as  belong  to  the  Christian  Church 
can  be  employed  for  this  service ;  heathens,  Jews,  Mahommedans, 
and  others  who  are  not  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  may  be 
present  at  the  rite,  but  not  as  valid  sponsors. 

(5)  The  subjects  of  baptism  must  renounce  Satan.  This  denot- 
ed originally  an  entire  renunciation  on  their  part  of  heathenism  and 
of  heathen  superstitions,  and  also  of  the  entire  disposition  which  had 
before  prevailed  within  them,  as  far  as  it  was  opposed  to  Christ- 
ianity. 

(6)  Exorcism.  The  first  traces  of  this  practice  appear  in  Afri- 
ca, in  the  third  century,  as  we  learn  from  Cyprian's  letter,  although 
a  foundation  for  it  was  laid  as  early  as  the  second  century.  It  had 
its  rise  in  various  opinions,  in  a  great  measure  superstitious,  re- 
specting the  physical  agency  of  the  Devil  upon  men ;  and  in  the 
idea,  the  evil  spirits  may  be  driven  off  by  the  use  of  formulas,  and 
certain  charmed  words.  It  was  at  first  practised  only  at  the  bap- 
tism of  heathen,  who  were  regarded  as  persons  possessed  by  the 
Devil ;  but  it  came  afterwards  to  be  employed  at  the  baptism  of  the 
children  of  Christian  parents.  Vid.  Krafl,  Ausfurhliche  Historie  des 
Exorcismus,  Hamburg,  1750.  Concerning  the  other  usages  in  bap- 
tism, vid.  besides  the  ancient  Authors  (e.  g.  Vosii  Disertatt.  cf 
§  137,  I.  1),  Calixtus,  Diss,  de  antiq.  ritibus  bapt.  Helmstadt, 
1650 ;  NoBsselt's  historical  investigation  and  illustration  of  the  usa- 
ges common  in  baptism,  published  in  the  weekly  "  Anzeiger"  at 
HaUe,  1764,  Num.  28—32. 

Nute.  The  rite  of  Exorcism,  has  been  properly  abandoned  in  most  places 
in  the  Protestant  chnrch.  Although  it  is  well  explained  in  the  Lutheran 
ebarch,  as  a  confession  of  the  natural  corruption  of  indwelling  sin  and  of  re- 
demption from  it,  and  in  various  other  ways ;  still  it  is  oalcotated  to  promote 
superstition  and  serious  error  in  the  community  at  large ;  and,  what  is  most 
important,  to  excite  contempt  among  the  lightly  disposed.  Morus  gives  the 
same  opinion  (p.  257,  no.  3).  * 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  some  of  the  usages  common  in  many 
places  at  Infant  baptism,  are  not  at  all  suitable  to  children,  and  have  been 
transferred,  without  much  judgment,  to  their  baptism,  from  that  of  adult  per> 
sons.  Among  these  inappropriate  services  we  may  place  the  Coitfasion  of 
Jaitkf  and  the  renunciation  of  the  Devil.  Instead  of  these,  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate and  profitable  to  have  a  sincere  prayer,  in  which  the  new  member  of 
the  Christian  church  should  be  commended  to  the  care  and  blessing  of  CM; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  exhortation  to  parents  and  other  spectators,  in 
which  they  should  be  impressively  reminded  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  as. 
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Chrittiani  to    their  children,  and   thoee  entroeted    to  their  watchfol  eaie. 
Much  depends  in  things  of  this  nature  open  the  teacher,  who,  even  where  tke 
rites  are  not  exactly  suiuble,  can  obyiate  misUke  and  remove  ignorance,  bj 
proper  explanations.    Even  the  best  formolary  in  baptism  will  affect  specU* 
tors  but  little,  if  they  see  that  the  teacher  uses  it  without  any  emotion,  and  re- 
peats it  with  a  heartless  voice  and  manner.    The  teacher  needs  to  be  on  h« 
gaard  against  performing  the  duties  of  his  office,  especially  those  whidi  fre- 
quently recur,  as  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism,  in  a  merely  mechanieal  way. 
When  he  performs  religious  services  with  a  cold  heart,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  others  present  should  engage  in  them  with  warm  devotion.     A  teacher 
who  discharges  his  duties  in  this  manner,  must  lose  in  the  good  opinion  of  bis 
hearers ;  and  the  blame  is  his  own,  if  he  at  last  becomes  contemptible  in  ihsir 


view. 


^  140.  Obfed,  uses,  and  effects  of  Ckrisiimn  Baptism, 

The  uses  and  effects  of  baptism  are  divided,  as  in  the  sacn* 
meats  in  general,  into  internal  and  external. 

I.  Exteroal  advanlafM  and  efle€tiof  baptiiim. 

Bj  means  of  this  rite  we  are  receiyed  as  members  of  the  viii* 
ble  Christian  society,  and  consequently  become  partakers  of  all  the 
privileges  belonging  to  Christians.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  m 
this  light,  the  solemn  initiatory  rite  of  admission  into  the  Christiaa 
Church  fsacramentum  initiationis).  This  is  mentioned  expressly  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  design  and  object  of  baptism.  As  sooo 
as  a  person  was  baptized,  he  was  considered  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  (ayiogt  fia^rjii^s,  Tjianvtop),  Acts  2:  41,  44,  and  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  of  other  Christians.  1  Cor.  12:  13,  *'  Whether  we 
be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  iig  «V  folfis 
ipantiodtifiep"  i.  e.  we  are  united  by  baptism  into  one  Church,  tn^ 
have,  as  members  of  it,  equal  rights ;  vid.  vs.  12,  27.  Whence  Paul 
says,  Ephes.  4:  4,  5,  there  is  ev  Pant&afiu  (one  common  baptisffl)* 
and  ev  acifia  (one  church),  and  (ila  iXnig  of  Christians ;  and  GiL 
3:27,  "As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  hafts 
put  on  Christ,"  i.  e.  are  Christians,  belong  to  the  school  of  Chril^ 
and  are  therefore  obligated  to  confess  him  for  your  Lord  and  Mi^ 
ter,  to  obey  him  and  to  follow  his  example. 
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11.  The  internal  advantafet  and  effiseU  oT  Baptiim. 

,(l)In.the  old  ecclesiastical  writers  we  find  many  extravagant 
and  uoscfiptpral  assertions  respecting  the  effect  of  Baptism,  espe- 
cially in  the  instructions  which  they  gave  to  catechumens  and  new 
converts ;  e.  g.  in  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  and 
even  earlier  in  Ireneus  and  Tertullian.  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  went 
«o  far  as  to  say,  that  the  water  became  changed  {ftetaazoix^iovO' 
^a»),  by  the  divine  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  an  entirely  d^erent 
element.  All  this,  indeed,  admits  of  being  explained  according  to 
Scripture  ;  but  it  is  still  apparent  that  Christians  began  very  early 
to  attribute  to  baptism  a  magical  efficacy,  by  which  it  produces  its 
effect  through  its  own  inherent  virtue,  and  independently  of  the  use  of 
the  word  of  God ;  and  by  which  it  acts,  not  only  upon  the  soul,  but 
opon  the  body  also.  Hence  they  made  use  of  it  in  order  to  heal 
sicknesses,  to  banish  evil  Spirits,  etc.  During  the  middle  ages, 
these  superstitious  notions  prevailed  more  and  more,  and  were  even 
adopted  by  the  schoolmen  into  their  systems.  We  find,  e.  g.  in 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  doctrine  that  a  character  indelibiHs  is  acquire 
ed  in  baptism, — an  opinion  which  Augustine  had  before  held ;  also 
the  scholastic  doctrine,  that  by  baptism  native  depravity  is  so  far 
done  away,  that  only  concupiscentia  remains,  and  that  even  this 
kMes  the  form  of  sin.  Protestants  have  in  every  way  endeavoured 
to  separate  the  scriptural  doctrine  from  these  superstitious  notions ; 
yel  there  are  not  wanting  incautious  expressions  on  this  subject, 
even  among  some  Protestant  Theologians. 

(2)  In  the  New  Testament  this  magical  effect  i?  no  were  ascribe 
ed  to  baptism,  as  if  faith  were  imparted  to  man  by  baptism,  without 
his  being  himself  active  in  obtaining  it ;  as  if  he  received,  through 
this  external  rite,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  readiness  in  good  works, 
and  eternal  salvation.  Neither  has  Luther  taught  such  a  doctrine. 
0o  an  adult  person,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  or 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  baptism  can  have  no  efficacy,  simply  as 
an  0pus  operaium.  Its  effect  on  adults  depends  on  their  being  in- 
structed in  the  divine  Word,  and  the  connexion  of  baptism  with  this 
plostruction.  To  this  divine  Word,  and  the  divine  eficaetf  connected 
wUkit  (§§  130, 131),  does  the  power  properly  belong  to  renew  the 
lieart  of  man,  and  to  make  it  susceptible  of  the  benefits  and  privi* 
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leges  which  Christianity  promises  ;  and  not  the  mereexteroal  rite  of 
baptism.  This  we  are  distinctly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptares.  So 
Peter  (Acts  2:  38)  exhorts  his  hearers  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
baptized  iig  S(jpfjot¥  ufia^mp,  but  he  expressly  requires,  aa  an  es- 
sential condition,  the  (iftavow  (which  is  effected  by  God  through 
the  use  of  Christian  doctrine)  ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  baptism  of 
John,  Mark  1:  4,  sq.  So  Acts  22:  16,  Paal  ^^s  called  upon  to  be 
baptized  and  to  be  washed  from  his  sins ;  but  the  condition  was 
imKaXeaifteyog  to  opofia  tov  Kvgiov.  Several  texts  relatiiig  to 
this  point  should  be  here  more  particularly  considered. 

(a)  John  3:  5,  "  Whoever  is  not  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  i.  e.  whoever  does  not 
take  upon  himself  the  obligation  to  live  in  an  entirely  altered  and 
renewed  temper  of  mind,  which  is  effected  through  baptism  by  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  no  part  in  the  saving  blessings  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  (forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  blessed- 
ness) ;  vid.  §  126,  II. 

(6)  Titus  3:  5,  where  Paul  means  to  say,  God  had  bestowed 
salvation  upon  them  (caoio^y),  by  leading  them  to  embrace  Christ- 
ianity. We  become  participators  in  these  Christian  blessings  in  a 
two-fold  way  ;  Jirst,  Sta  Xovrgov  naXiyytptaiag'  so  baptism  is  called 
as  far  as  one  titemally  receives  it,  and  especially  as  far  as  he  is  en- 
gaged by  means  of  it,  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  receives  strength  for 
this  end :  secondly,  xul  Sta  dpuKuipdaewg  ITptiftaTOQ  ayiov,  i.  e. 
through  that  entire  change  and  renovation  of  heart  which  we  owe 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  renewal  he  effects  through  the  Christian 
doctrine,  ^§  130,  131.  The  meaning  is:  'the  renovation  of  onr 
hearts  which  is  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  bestowed  upon  us  by 
the  free  and  undeserved  grace  of  God.  He  assists  us  to  obtain 
this  blessing  by  means  of  Christian  baptism,  in  which  we  become 
obligated  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  receive  strength  so  to  do,  and  also 
by  the  entire  renewal  of  our  hearts,  which  we  owe  to  his  Spirit.' 

{c)  1  Peter  3:  21.  It  is  said  concerning  baptism,  that  it  deliv- 
ers or  frees  us  from  the  punishment  of  our  sins  (atuCfi) ;  not  how- 
ever as  an  tttemal  washing ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  pledge  ourselves  id 
this  rite,  and  are  assisted  by  it,  to  maintain  a  good  conscienGe, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  means  by  which  we  receive  and  appro- 
priate to  ourselves  the  gracious  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sint 
through  Christ ;  which  is  elsewhere  called  fAetdroHt,  iyimavwn- 
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The  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  internal  advantages  and  effects  of 
aptism  may  be  embraced  in  the  following  points. 

First.  When  we  are  received  by  baptism  into  the  number  of 
le  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  sacredly  bind  ourselves  to  believe 
is  doctrine  in  its  whole  extent,  its  commands,  and  its  promises  ; 

>  embrace  it  as  true,  and  therefore  punctually  to  obey  it  in  all  parts, 

>  live  pious  and  godly  lives,  according  to  his  precepts,  and  to  imi- 
Lte  his  example.  For  he  only  who  does  this,  is  worthy  of  the  name 
fa  Christian,  and  can  lay  claim  to  the  blessedness  promised  to  be- 
evers ;  vid.  1  John  2:  4.  3: 3.  Peter  calls  this,  in  his  first  Epistle, 
h.  3:  21,  avvfidtiatmQ  ayad-^g  inegciztjfia  iig  ^iivy  and  makes  this 
oe  object  of  baptism.  'EmpdtfjfAu  is  properly  stipulaiio,  and  so 
emoies  any  solemn  obligation  which  one  assumes  {before  God),  Hence 
be  meaning  here  is :  'by  baptism  we  take  upon  ourselves  the  sacred 
bligation,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  maintain  a  good  conscience,  to 
e  watchful  against  sin,  and  to  strive  ailer  holiness.'  The  passage 
tom.  6:3,4,  sq.  teaches  the  same  thing,  coll.   Col.  2:  12,  13, 

We  are,  like  Christ,  buried  as  dead  persons  by  baptism  ;  and 
hould  arise,  like  him,  to  a  new  life,"  i.  e.  by  baptism  we  obtain  the 
ssurance  of  the  pardon  of  sin  on  account  of  the  death  of  Christ ; 
nd  so,  when  we  are  baptized,  take  upon  ourselves  the  obligation  to 
ie  to  sin  in  a  spiritual  manner,  as  Christ  died  and  was  buried 
odily,  etc.  The  image  is  here  taken  from  baptized  persons  as  they 
rete  tmmerged  (buried),  and  as  they  emerged  (rose  again) ;  so  it 
r^a  understood  by  Chrysostom.  Since  immersion  has  been  disused, 
be  full  significance  of  this  comparison  is  no  longer  perceived.  So 
hen  by  baptism  we  profess  to  receive  Christ  as  our  teacher,  Saviour^ 
nd  Lord,  i.  e.  we  thus  bind  ourselves  to  embrace  and  obey  his  doc- 
rine,  confidently  to  trust  his  promises,  to  expect  from  him  all  our 
piritual  blessedness,  and  to  render  him  a  dutiful  obedience.  This 
B  what  is  meant  in  the  New  Testament  by  being  baptized  in  the 
iome  of  Christ ;  vid.  Morus  p.  246,  ^  4.  But  since  now  all  these 
ikflsings  which  we  owe  to  Jesus  as  Messiah,  or  Saviour  and  Lord, 
ire  blessings  which  God  bestows, — blessings  which,  according 
0  the  Christian  doctrine,  are  derived  from  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
^rii :  so  in  baptism  we  bind  ourselves  to  believe  in  Father,  Soo 
jid  Holy  Spirit,  as  our  God,  to  look  for  our  salvation  from  them, 
jid  to  acknowledge  and  adore  them,  as  the  only  authors  of  it. 
Itnce  the  command  of  Jesus  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
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Sod,  and  Holy  Spirit,  is  designed  to  express  the  rellgioiiB  connex- 
ion in  which  we  stand  to  them,  and  our  duty  to  pay  them  religiov 
homage. 

Sbcondlt.  Through  baptism  we  receive  the  assurance,  that  the  dli- 
vine  blessings  which  the  Christian  doctrine  promises,  concern  evea 
115,  and  that  even  we  may  participate  in  them ;  or,  in  other  words, 
these  blessings  are  by  this  rite  particularly  applied  to  our  own  po^ 
sonal  state,  and  we  learn  in  faith  to  appropriate  them  to  ouraelfei. 
As  any  one,  on  being  formally  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  a  town,  in 
taking  the  oath  of  citizenship,  and  in  going  through  the  other  rites 
of  initiation,  receives  the  confident  assurance  that  he  has  now  a  title 
to  all  the  rites  and  privileges  of  citizenship  ;  so  it  is  with  the  Chri^ 
tian  in  Baptism.  It  is  the  same,  in  this  view,  with  bi4>tism  as  witk 
circumcision.  This  Paul  calls  (Rom.  4: 11)  a  afjfittov  and  ^pgyf- 
da  for  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  i.e.  a  token  of  assurance  and  a 
proof  that  God  was  favorably  disposed  towards  him,  and  jostified 
him  on  account  of  his  &ith.  So  Baptism  is  to  every  one  the  tokai 
of  assurance,  that  he  may  partake  in  all  those  spiritual  hle8siii|i 
which  Christianity  promises.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  baptized,  ro> 
ceives  the  assurance  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  him  for  the  sake  of 
^  Christ,  that  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  looks  upon  him  with  fiivor 
and  regards  him  as  a  child,  and  that  he,  in  faithful  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Jesus,  (and  by  enjoying  the  c-onstant  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  promised,)  may  securely  expect  eternal  blessedness; 
Acts  2:  38.  Gal.  3:  27.  Mark  16:  16.  Hence  Peter,  in  his  first 
Epistle,  ch.  3: 21,  compares  the  water  of  baptism  to  the  water  of  the 
deluge,  (as  the  Jews  also  called  their  washings  and  purificatHKis, 
spiritual  floods ;  ivtltimog,  image^  likeness).  Even  as  the  pious  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge  (v.  20),  were  bodily  delivered  ;  so  are  those 
who  are  baptized  with  water,  spiritually  delivered  firom  sin,  and  its 
penalty. 

Conclusions  from  the  foregoing,  and  some  remarks  desigwd  It 
illustrate  certain  theological  distinctions  and  terminologies  rtspeeiiiig 
baptism. 

(a)  It  is  justly  maintained,  that  baptism  tends  to  awaken,  enlarge 
and  confirm  our  faith,  and  that  by  means  of  it,  we  receive  power  uA 
impulse  for  a  new  spiritual  life.  This  effect  is  produced  in  regifd 
to  both  the  objects  which  belong  to  Christian  faith,  the  law  and  the 
gospel.  Still  this  is  not  wrought  through  any  miraculous  or  magical 
influence  of  baptism,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism  ;  for. 
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(b)  This  eflfoct  of  baptism  depends  upon  the  Word  of  God  unit- 
ed with  baptism ;  or  the  diirine  truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  divine 
power  inherent  in,  and  connected  with  them.     Cf.  Ephes.  5: 26, 
**  Christ  purifies  and  sanctifies  the  members  of  the  Church  in  bap- 
tism through  the  Word,"  i.  e.  the  whole  gospel  system  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, its  fnreeepis  and  promises.     The  latter  are  made  to  us  in  bap- 
tism ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  pledge  ourselves  to  obey  the  former, 
and  receive  strength  so  to  do.    The  means,  therefore,  by  which 
baptism  produces  these  effects,  or  rather  God  through  baptism,  is 
the  Word.    It  is  the  same  in  the  Lord's  Supper.     It  is  according^ 
Ij  rightly  said,  that  "  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  operates  in  baptism 
upoD  the  hearts  of  men ;"   excites  good  feelings,  resolutions,  etc. 
aamelj  through  the  Word,     Hence  the  effect  of  baptism  is  proper- 
ly an  eiect  which  God  produces  through  his  Word,  or  through  the 
cootaDtsof  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  is  visibly  set  forth,  repre* 
aented  and  appropriated  to  us  in  baptism,  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  stronger  impression  upon  our  heart.    Baptism  may  be  thus  call- 
ed, vrnrbuM  Dei  visHnie ;   vid.  ^  137, 11.     In  the  same  manner, 
therefore,  as  God  operates  upon  our  hearts,  through  the  Word  and 
in  the  use  of  it,  when  we  hear  or  read  it ;  does  he  also  operate  in 
this  risible  presentation  of  the  same  truth,  by  the  external  rites  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.     And  so  we  may  apply  to  this  sub- 
ject all  which  is  said  in  the  twelfth  Article  respecting  the  operations 
of  grace, — both  in  the  statement  of  the  biblical  doctrine  (^§  130, 
131),  and  of  the  different  theories  of  Theologians  in  the  succeed- 
ing sections.     But  this  effect  is  not  miraailous,  not  magical,  not  tr- 
resislible,  but  suited  to  our  moral  nature. 

(c)  According  to  the  ancient  scholastic  division,  two  things 
most  be  considered  in  baptism,  materia  (better  res)  ttrrestris,  that 
which  strikes  the  senses  externally, — the  water  ;  and  materia  cteles" 
tis,  the  invisible  thing  which  is  represented  by  the  visible  sign,  and 
oonyeyed  through  it.  This  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  power  and 
agency ;  or  more  definitely,  it  is  that  which,  in  baptism,  is  effected 
in  us  by  God,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  divine  Word. 

Not».  Aagostine  expreMea  himMlf  very  justly  concerning  the  efficacy  and 
power  of  baptiam  (De  bapt.  I.  13, 18),  *<  It  has  indeed  the  power  to  effect  r«- 
geoeratioo  (change  of  heart)  in  men ;  but  itdoea  nothing  for  man'a  aalvatioiiy 
if  there  is  in  him  any  hindrance  (obgtacutum.y*  Lather  too  followa  him  ia 
this,  and  aaya  very  appropriately  and  justly,  especially  in  his  large  Catechinn, 
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*'  that  the  diyint  Word  and  inatruction  muat  not  bo  ■epantod  from  bafKun, 
and  that  without  tho  former,  and  faith  in  it,  the  water  ia  nothing  bat  walar, 
and  can  in  nowiae  benefit  the  aabject."     Vid.  Moma,  p.  250.  n.  4. 

(d)  Baptism  is  freqaently  represented  as  a  eovenani,  which  is  es- 
tablished between  God  and  men  ;  hence  the  expression,  to  gimti 
in  his  covenant  of  baptism,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  This 
name  is  derived  from  circumcision,  and  the  coyenant  of  God  with 
Abraham  established  by  it;  also  from  1  Peter  3: '21,  where  imgm- 
TfjfAa  is  translated  covenant  by  Lather.  Cf.  Heb.  8:  10,  sq.  The 
thing  intended  by  this  name  is  true,  if  it  is  rightly  anderstood :  God 
solemnly  promises  to  men,  in  baptism,  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
blessings,  which  are  promised  in  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  man 
solemnly  binds  himself  in  the  same  rite,  to  yield  obedience  to  God 
and  the  Christian  doctrine ;  and  in  order  to  this,  receires  strength 
and  assistance  from  God.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  has  not  broken 
this  engagement,  or  forfeited  this  gracious  assistance  which  is  prom- 
ised, stands  still  in  the  covenant  of  baptism.  For  baptism  is  the  tes- 
timony, the  assurance  of  pardon, — the  pledge  and  proof  of  this  and 
all  other  Christian  blessings. 


^141.   Of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  and  whether  it  may  be  re- 

peated. 

I.  The  neccsf  it  J  of  bapttim. 

(1)  An  internal  and  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  cannot  be  aA 
firmed.  For  the  water  of  baptism,  in  and  of  itself,  and  the  rite  it- 
self, as  an  external  act,  have  no  power  to  renew  or  save  men.  This 
effect  depends  solely  upon  the  agency  of  God,  through  the  Christian 
doctrine,  united  with  baptism.  Since,  then,  it  is  one  of  the  positive 
rites  established  by  Christ,  and  has  no  internal  or  essential  efficacy, 
it  is  no  otherwise  necessary,  than  because  it  has  been  commanded 
{necessitas  pracepti).  But  Christ  has  commanded,  that  all  who 
would  be  his  disciples  should  be  baptized.  Any  one,  therefore,  who 
acknowledges  Jesus  Christ  as  a  divine  Messenger,  and  regards  bis 
authority,  is  imder  obligation  to  obey  this  precept     Christ  brought 
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m  charge  against  the  Pharisees  (Luke  7:  30),  that  they  had  reject- 
ed the  diFine  appointmeDt  {fiovXii  &€0v)  coDcerning  the  baptism  of 
John.  He  required  baptism  of  Nicodemus  (John  3:  3,  5,  7),  and 
commanded  the  apostles  to  baptize  all  whom  they  would  make  his 
disciples  (Matt  xxtiii.  Mark  xvi). 

It  would  be  false,  howe?er,  to  assert,  that  baptism  is  absolutely 
essential  to  each  and  every  man  in  order  to  salvatbn.  Theologians, 
therefore,  hold  with  truth,  that  if  a  man  is  deprived  of  baptism  with- 
out any  fault  of  his  own,  his  salvation  is  not  endangered  by  this 
•mission.  Even  that  familiar  passage,  Mark  16:  16,  '*'  Whoever 
believes  and  is  baptized,  is  saved,  but  he  that  believes  not,  is  pun- 
ished," is  not  against,  but  in  favor  of  this  view.  For  punishment  is 
here  threatened  only  to  the  unbelieving,  who  wilfully  reject  Chris- 
tian truth ;  and  not  to  those  who,  without,  thmr  own  fiiult,  remain 
onbaptized  ;  hence  fiaTtnad-elQ  is  not  repeated  i|i  the  second  mem- 
ber.  For  an  unl>eliever  should  not  be  baptiiped  ;  and  even  if  he 
should  be,  it  could  do  him  no  good.  Just  m  it  is  jn  John  iii.  where 
yi¥rriatg  in  nveifitttog  is  represented  as 'the  principal  thing  (rs.  6 — 
8)  ;  and  the  yivvfja^g  in  vSatog,  as  useful  only  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
promote  the  former. 

(3)  Sketch  of  the  history  of  this  doctrine.  The  most  opposite 
opinions  have  prevailed,  from  the  earliest  times,  respecting  the  neces- 
sity of  baptism. 

(a)  Already  in  the  second  century  some  denied,  that  baptism 
is  necessary  (or  every  Christian,  and  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ, 
that  each  and  every  one  should  be  baptized.  They  maintained, 
that  those  who  have  otherwise  sufficient  faith,  have  no  need  of  bap- 
tism. Of  these  Tertullian  speaks  (De  bapt.  ch.  12 — 14).  Some 
Socinians  agreed  with  these,  and  maintained  that  baptism  is  not 
properly  applied  to  such  as  are  born  of  Christian  parents;  but  that 
it  is  an  external  rite  of  initiation,  by  which  those  of  other  religions 
are  to  be  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church ;— an  opinion  to 
which  many  who  are  of  a  Pelagian  way  of  thinking  assent.  It  m 
true,  indeed,  that  there  is  an  entire  want  of  express  testimony  and 
evidence  from  the  apostolical  age,  concerning  the  baptism  of  those 
born  of  Christian  parents.  This  inquiry  has  been  lately  revived ; 
and  Teller  (Excurs.  I.  on  Burnet,  **  De  fide  et  officiis")  is  of  the 
opinion,  that  those  descended  of  Christian  parenu  were  not  baptiz- 
ed, but  were  considered  as  born  within  the  lap  of  the  Church. 
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That  this,  however,  wis  done,  is  implied  in  the  whole  desigv  of 
baptism,  as  expressed  by  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  ^  140 ;  and  may 
also  be  cooduded  from  the  analog  of  circumcision,  and  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  ancient  Church  after  the  apostolical  times.  There  is 
a  work  in  which,  with  a  boldness  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  the  entm 
needlessuess  of  baptism  is  maintained,  its  establish meilt  by  Christ 
denied,  and  the  whole  thing  given  out  as  an  invention  of  Peter,  lor 
the  sake  of  making  himself  pleasing  to  the  Jews ;  it  is  entitled,  "  Die 
Taofe  der  Christen,  ein  ehrwijrdiger  Qebrauch,  und  kein  Oosota 
Clu-isti,"  published  1774.  The  author  was  C.  C.  Reiche.  An  an- 
swer to  this  was  written  by  J.  £.  Trosche!,  '*  Die  Wassertaafe  ein 
Gesetz  Christi/'  Berlin,  1774. 

(b)  Among  the  old  Catholic  fathers  in  the  Christian  Chureb, 
there  always  prevailed  very  high  ideas  respecting  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  baptism.  They  were  accustomed,  however,  to  defer 
baptism  as  long  as  possible  {procrastinare) ;  and  this  is  recommend- 
ed even  by  TertuUian  (De  bapt.  c.  18) ;  and  many  would  not  be 
baptized  until  just  before  their  death  ;  e.  g.  Constantine  the  Great 
They  supposed  that  baptism  removes,  in  a  kind  of  miraculous 
way,  all  the  sins  previously  committed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sins  committed  subsequently  to  baptism,  oonld  be  for  given 
only  with  great  difficulty,  or  not  at  all.  And  so  they  imagined^ 
that  one  baptized  shortly  before  death,  or  one  who  dies  a  martyr, 
(ibr  martyrdom,  in  their  view,  has  the  same  efticacy,)  goes  otit  of 
the  world  as  a  man  without  sin,  and  is  saved.  They  therefore 
delayed  very  much  the  baptism  of  new  converts,  and  prevented 
them  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  sacrament,  entirely  contrary  to  the 
appointment  and  meaning  of  the  Apostles,  who  baptized  new  coo- 
verts  immediately,  and  otlen  many  thousands  in  one  day,  respecting 
whose  conduct  and  integrity,  they  could  not  possibly  have  been 
thoroughly  informed  before;  Acts  2:  41.  16:  15,  33.  coll.  Acts  8: 
13.  Vid.  Baumgarten,  De  proorastinatione  baptismi  apod  veteres, 
Halle,  1747. 

(r)  When  now  the  position,  ezira  ecclesiam  visibiUm  turn  dmi 
smiuiem,  with  all  its  consequences,  became  more  and  more  prevalent, 
especially  after  the  time  of  Augustine,  and  in  the  Western  church 
(vid.  §  128,  II.  and  135,  L),  they  began  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  in  order  to  salvation  ;  because 
baptism  is  the  appointed  rite  of  initiation  or  reception  into  the 
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Church ;  and  they  gave  out,  that  whoever  is  not  baptized,  and  so 
is  not  a  member  of  the  visible  Church,  could  not  become  parta* 
ker  of  eternal  happiness.  So  Augustine  had  before  judged  not  on* 
ly  respecting  the  heathen,  and  the  children  of  heathen  parents,  but 
also  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  who  die  before  baptism.  He 
was  followed  by  the  schoolmen.  After  this  time  they  began  very 
much  to  hasten  the  baptism  of  children  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  so  called  baptism  of  necessity,  (administered  when  a  child  was 
thought  in  danger  of  dying,)  became  common.  It  happened  also 
not  unfrequently,  that  the  children  of  unchristian  parents  (e.  g.  of 
Jews),  were  forcibly  baptized  against  their  own  and  their  parent's 
will,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  thus  put  into  the  way  of  salva» 
iion  :  of  this  we  find  many  examples  in  earlier  times.  That  this  is 
contrary  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  Hdy  Scriptures,  may  be  seen 
from  this,  that  circumcision  was  appointed  on  the  eighth  day,  and 
one  who  died  before,  was  not  considered,  on  this  aooouBti  as  shiii 
out  firom  the  people  of  God. 


II.  Ib  Christian  baptism  to  bt  ropeatad  f 

(1)  The  doctrine  now  prevalent  in  the  Church  is  entirely  just, 
that  baptism  is  npt  to  be  repeated,  when  one  passes  over  from  one 
Ckrisiian  sect,  or  particular  Communion,  to  another.     For, 

{a)  Baptism,  considered  as  an  external  religious  rite,  is  the  rite 
of  initiation  and  solemn  reception  into  the  Christian  Church  in  genr- 
traL  The  subject  of  baptism  pledges  himself  to  the  profession  and 
to  the  obedience  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  in  general ;  and  not  to 
any  one  particular  church.  No  one  of  these  particular  Commun- 
ions,* (such  as  they  have  always  been,)  is  in  exclusive  poasession  of 
the  truth  (vid.  §  134,  II.  2) ;  but  in  this  all  agree,  that  they  hold 
themselves  pledged  to  profess  the  pure  Christian  doctrine,  (i.e.  what 
they,  according  to  their  views,  understand  as  such).  Every  sect 
binds  its  own  baptijj^d  to  this  ;  and  hence  it  is,  in  this  view,  the 
same  thing,  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  one  is  baptized.  And 
Paul  taught  the  same  thing,  when  he  said,  I  Cor.  1: 12,  sq.  that  o«e 
is  not  pledged  by  baptism  to  any  man  or  to  any  sect,  but  to  the 
profession  of  Christ. 

(6)  The  power  or  efficacy  of  baptism  depends  not  upon  the  sect, 
or  the  man,  by  whom  it  is  administered ;  man  can  neither  increase 
nor  diminish  this  efficacy  ;  vid.  1  Cor.  1:  12. 
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(e)  We  find  no  ezampie  dHring  the  times  of  Christ  or  the 
ties,  to  prove  that  proper  Christim  baptism  was  ever  repeated ;  al- 
though we  find  some  examples,  ereo  at  that  time,  of  great  siooen 
and  of  persons  excommunicated. 

(d)  We  do  not  even  find  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  repeated, 
(although,  at  the  present  time,  the  Sabeans  in  the  east  jearlj  repeal 
it) ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Jewish  proseljte  baptism.  The  exam- 
ples Acts  II.  and  xix.  do  not  bear  upon  thb  point ;  vid.  §  138,  IV. 

(a)  Finally,  the  uniform  phraseology  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach- 
es clearly  the  same  thing,  since  it  b  always  said  concenaing  Christ- 
ians who  were  received  into  the  Church,  thai  ikey  had  beem  hapiiztd 
(bapiizaios  esse),  because  it  took  place  once  for  all ;  not  merely  thai 
tksy  were  baptized  (baptizari) ;  Rom.  6:  31.  Gal  3: 27.  It  is  a 
thing  which  had  been  performed.  It  is  different  with  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  this  is  a  rite  to  be  repeated;  1  Cor.  11:  25,  sq.  Therefore, 
only  when  an  essential  mistake  has  been  committed  (when  e.  g.  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  essentials  of  baptism,  as  the  use  of  water,  or 
proper  instruction  concerning  the  object  of  this  rite,  has  been  neg- 
lected or  altered,  or  if  it  has  been  administered  by  oue^not  a  Christ- 
ian ;  vid.  Acts  ii.  and  xix.  ^  138,  IV.) ;  in  such  cases  only  must  it 
be  renewed,  as  baptism  then  ceases  to  be  true  Christian  baptism. 

(2)  The  opinions  respecting  repeating  baptism  were  diflbrent, 
even  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church.  Already  in  the  aecood  cen- 
tury, they  were  accustomed  in  Africa  (as  appears  from  TertuUian. 
De  pudic.  c.  19.  De  bapt.  c.  15.),  to  rebaptize  heretics,  and  the 
same  was  done  in  many  provinces  of  the  East.  This  was  not  the 
case,  oo  the  other  hand,  in  Rome,  and  in  the  other  European 
Churches ;  here  they  simply  laid  hands  upon  those  who  were  re- 
stored, when  they  were  received  back,  and  appealed  for  this  to  the 
apostolic  tradition,  that  whoever  has  been  baptized  according  to  the 
command  of  Christ;  is  rightly  baptized,  although  it  may  have 
been  done  even  by  a  heretic.  In  the  third  century  there  arose  a  ve- 
hement controversy  on  this  point  between  Stephanus,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  the  African  party,  whose  usage  Cyprian  zealously  de- 
fended. But  they  could  not  agree,  and  each  party  still  adhered  to 
its  previous  usage.  These  opinions,  however,  were  abandoned  by 
degrees  in  the  African  Church,  as  in  most  others ;  they  were  howetF- 
er  revived  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  Donatists,  and  other  fanat- 
ics of  the  succeeding  century,  who  would  acknowledge  no  baptism 
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••  Tmlid  which  was  administered  by  a  heretic,  or  anj  teacher  who 
did  not  stand  in  fellowship  with  them.  The  same  opinion  was 
revifed  by  the  enthusiastic  sect  known  by  the  name  of  Anabap* 
fists,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They,  however,  altered  their  theo- 
ry afterwards  to  this,  that  they  merely  rejected  infant  baptism,  and 
admitted  only  adult  persons  to  baptism  ;  and  this  is  still  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  Mennonites  and  the  other  Anabaptists ;  hence  they  re- 
Iwpttze  those  who  were  baptized  in  infancy,  because  infant  baptism 
18  not  regarded  by  them  as  valid,  and  those  baptized  in  this  way  on- 
ly, are  considered  by  them  as  not  baptized.  They  therefore  re- 
ject the  name  of  Anabaptists  ( Wiedertaufer),  The  opinions  of 
all  Anabaptists  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  flow  partly  from 
unjust  ideas  of  the  power  and  eflicacy  of  baptism,  and  partly  from 
erroneous  opinions  respecting  the  Church.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
many  who  have  denied  that  baptism  should  be  repeated,  have  held 
these  same  erroneous  opinions ;  but  they  would  not  admit  the  con- 
sequences which  naturally  result  from  them. 

(a)  The  Africans  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  held  this 
point  in  common  with  their  opponents,  that  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
eternal  happiness  are  obtained  by  means  of  baptism,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  means  of  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  ;  and 
indeed  both  imagined,  that  a  sort  of  magic  or  miraculous  influence 
belongs  to  these  rites ;  vid.  ^  139,  IV.  The  Africans  concluded 
now,  that  as  heretics  do  not  hold  the  true  Christian  doctrine,  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  Christians,  and  consequently,  that  their 
baptism  is  not  Christian  baptism,  and  that  they,  therefore,  like 
unchristian  persons,  are  not  susceptiMe  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(6)  The  Donatists,  now,  maintained  plainly  and  decidedly,  that 
the  Church  can  consist  only  of  holy  and  pious  persons,  and  that 
this  genuine  Christian  Church  could  be  found  only  among  them- 
selves ;  vid.  135,  II.  Wherefore  they  rebaptized  all  who  came  over 
to  their  sect.  For  they  maintained,  that  the  gratia  baptismi  does 
not  exist  among  heretics,  that  the  ordination  of  teachers  out  of  their 
own  communion  is  invalid,  that  others  have  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
can  not,  therefore,  baptize  in  a  valid  manner.  In  short  it  was 
their  opinion,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinances  depends  on  the 
worthiness  of  him  who  administers  them. 

(e)  The  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century  proceeded  from 
the  same  position,  that  the  Church  is  a  community  of  mere  saints 
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and  regenerated  persons.  They  and  their  followers  therefora 
ed  infiint  baptism,  as  it  could  not  be  known  as  jet  cpncerninf  ctt 
dren,  whether  they  would  live  pious  or  ungodly  lives;  nor  oorii 
children  promise  the  Church,  that  they  would  lire  righteosrif. 
Adults  only,  in  their  view,  might  therefore  be  baptized.  CI  tk 
work  written  by  an  Anabaptist,  entitled  "  Ueber  die  moraliachsi 
Zwecke  und  Verpflichtungen  der  Taufe,"  which,  aside  fromthii 
point,  contains  much  which  is  good ;  translated  from  the  Eogliii^ 
Leipzig,  1775—^.  Vid.  also  D.  A.  J.  Stark,  Geschichte  in 
Taafe  und  der  Taufgesinnten,  Leipzig,  1789,  8?o. 

[Note.  On  the  general  subject  of  Baptism,  cf.  Bretschneider,  Dogoitik, 
B.  II.  S.  672,  ff.  Hahn,  Lehrbach,  S.  556,  §  122,  ff.  The  literature  of  tUi 
doctrine  is  here  very  fully  exhibited.  For  the  early  history  of  this  doetriis, 
ef.  Neander,  K.  Gesch.  B.  I.  Abth.  II.  8.533-63;  also  B.  II.  Abth.II.S. 
682,  ff. ;  for  the  more  recent  history,  cf.  Plaak,  Gesch.  der  protest.  Lehib.,  B. 
V.  Th.  1.— Tr.] 


§  14"2.    Of  the  Baptism  of  Infant i. 

Many  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  disapproved  of  Initnt 
baptism.  It  was  first  expressly  dissuaded  by  Tertullian  (De  bapt 
c.  18),  although  he  does  not  entirely  reject  it,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
in  common  use.  But  it  was  also  quite  common  then  to  delaff 
baptism ;  and  those  who  approved  of  this,  could  not  at  the  same 
time  approve  of  infant  baptism  ;  vid.  §  141,  I.  Infant  baptism  was 
also  rejected  by  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  their 
followers,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  §141,  ad  finem.  Mich.  Se^ 
vetns  too,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  would  have  no  one  baptized  uo* 
der  thirty  years  of  age.  There  is  no  decisive  example  of  this  prac* 
tice  in  the  New  Testament ;  for  it  may  be  objected  against  tbow 
passages^  where  the  baptism  of  whole  families  is  mentioned,  vii* 
Acts  10:  42,  48.  16:  15,  S3,  1  Cor.  1:  16,  that  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er there  were  any  children  in  these  families,  and  if  there  were, 
whether  they  were  then  baptized.  From  the  passage.  Matt.  ^:  19, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  Christ  commanded  Infant  bap* 
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;  (the  li&^fiuvHv  is  neither  for  nor  against ;)  nor  does  this 
Uow  any  more  from  John  3:  5,  and  Mark  10: 14,  16.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  express  command  for  Infant  baptism  found  in  the 
New  Testament ;  as  Morus  (p.  215.  §  12)  justly  concedes.  Infant 
baptism  has  been  oflen  defended  on  very  unsatisfactory  i  priori 
pounds ;  e.  g.  the  necessity  of  it  has  been  contended  for,  in  order 
that  children  may  obtain  by  it  the  faith  which  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tfon,  etc.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  (1)  That  Infant  baptism  was  not 
ibrbidden  by  Christ,  and  is  not  opposed  to  his  will  and  the  princi- 
ples of  his  religion,  but  entirely  suited  to  both.  (2)  That  it  was 
probably  practised  pven  in  the  apostolic  church.  (3)  That  it  is  not 
without  advantages. 

I.  Proofs  of  the  lawfalnea  and  antiqoity  of  Infant  baptitm. 

(1)  That  Infant  baptism,  considered  as  a  solemn  rite  of  initiation 
into  the  Church,  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  design  and  will  of  Christ, 
may  be  concluded  from  his  own  declaration.  Matt.  10:  14,  **  Suffer 
Httle  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  zwif  yug  r<M- 
ovttaif  iotlp  1]  ^aaiXiia  tov  ^iov"  This  is  indeed  no  command  for 
infant  baptism ;  but  if  children  may  and  ought  to  have  a  share  in 
the  Christian  Church,  and  in  all  Christian  privileges  (fiaaiXtla  ^«. 
oi;) ;  it  cannot  be  improper  to  introduce  them  into  the  Christian 
Church  by  this  solemn  rite  of  initiation.  Indeed  if  it  is  according  to 
the  design  of  Christ,  that  children  should  have  a  share  in  the  rites 
and  privileges  of  Chrbtians,  from  their  earliest  youth  up,  it  must  al- 
so be  agreeable  to  his  will,  solemnly  to  introduce  them,  by  this  rite 
of  initiation,  into  the  nursery  of  his  people ;  cH  1  Cor.  7: 14. 

(2)  Christian  baptism  is  so  far  similar  to  circumcision,  as  that 
the  one  was  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  ancient  Church,  the  otb- 
er,  into  the  new ;  §  137,  II.  ad  finem,  and  Morus  p.  253,  note. 
But  Christian  baptism  represents  and  imparts  far  greater  spiritual 
benefits,  than  circumcision.  Now  we  know,  that  the  sons  of  Jews 
and  Proselytes,  according  to  divine  command,  were  circumcised  on- 
the  eighth  day,  when  they  certainly  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  the  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  this  religious  rite.  According  to  this  analogy, 
children  among  Christians  may  be  baptized,  even  during  those 
years,  when  they  cannot  as  yet  understand  any  thing  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  rite,  or  make  any  profession  of  their  faith.  At  least, 
this  analogy  must  have  been  very  clear  to  the  first  Christians,  and 
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to  the  Apostles,  who  themselres  were  Jews.    When  therefixe  m 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  a  whole  familj  was  baptized,   wmU 
not  the  children  be  baptized  too  ?     And  did  not  Pan!  aaj  with- 
out limitation,  that  all  were  baptized,  at  a  time  when  there  were 
those  grown  up  in  the  Christian  society,  who  were  bom  of  Christita 
parents  t     Vid.  1  Cor.  i.  and  xii .  and   Gal.  iii.      Again,  were  it 
entirely  decided,  that  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  was  commoQ  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Christ,  this  circumstance  would  establish  the  po- 
sition still  more.     For  the  children  of  Proselytes  were  also  baptized. 
But  even   if   proselyte  baptism  was  not  introduced   until  Uie  end 
of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and   was  tbei 
adopted  in  imitation  of  Christian  baptism ;    even  in  this  case,  it 
might  still  be  concluded,  that  at  that  time  the  baptism  of  infants 
must  have  been  common  among  Christians. 

(3)  The  most  decisive  reason  is  the  following :  Christ  did  not 
indeed  ordain  infant  baptism  expressly ;  but  if,  in  his  cooamand  to 
baptize  a//,  he  had  wished  children  to  be  excepted,  he  must  have 
expressly  said  this;  Matt,  xxviii.  Since  the  first  diaci(des  of 
Christ,  as  native  Jews,  never  doubted  that  children  were  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Israelitish  Church  by  circumcision ;  it  was  natnral  that 
they  should  include  children  also  in  baptism,  if  Christ  did  not  ex- 
pressly forbid  it.  Had  he  therefore  wished  that  this  should  not  be 
done,  he  would  have  said  so  in  definite  terms. 

(4)  That  infant  baptism  was  very  common  shortly  after  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es, admits  of  no  doubt,  if  all  the  historical  data  are  compared  ;  vid. 
Moms  p.  251 ,  not.  ad  ^  10.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  find  evidence 
for  this  practice  even  in  the  writings  of  Justin  the  Martyr  and  Ire- 
nsus ;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  decisive  on  this  point*  The 
most  weighty  evidence  that  can  be  produced,  from  the  oldest  church 
fathers,  and  from  church  history^  is  the  following;  viz. 

(a)  From  Tertulliati  (De  bapt.  c.  18),  it  is  clearly  seen,  that 
already  in  his  time  the  baptism  of  infants  was  very  customary  in  AA> 
rica  and  elsewhere ;  although  he  himself  does  not  speak  favorably 
of  this  practice. 

(6)  In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  in  the  third  century,  there  arose  a 


*  [The  oTidence  from  Ireneus  is  thought  Talid  and  incoatrovertibb  by 
Neander;  Tid.  K.  Gesch.  B.  II.  Abth.  II  .S.  549,  550.— Tr.] 
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coQlrofefsj  concerning  the  day  when  the  child  should  he  baptised, 
whether  before  the  eighth  day.  But  there  is  no  question  on  the 
point,  whether  children  ought  to  be  baptized ;  in  thid  they  were  all 
unanimously  agreed. 

(c)  Augustine  calb  infant  baptism  aposiolica  tradUio,  and  says, 
iotam  ecclesiam  id  traditum  tenere, 

{d)  But  far  more  important  is  the  testimony  of  a  mneh  earlier, 
and  therefore  more  valuable  witness ;  ?iz.  Origen,  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, who  says,  in  his  Gomro.  in  £p.  ad  Rom.  VI.,  that  the  Church 
had  receired  this  as  a  tradition  from  the  Apostles  {jtagidooi^  inofh' 
ToAiXfj).  Here  it  might  indeed  be  objected,  that  the  church  Others 
appeal  much  too  freely  to  apostolic  tradition,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
to  their  own  opinions  and  to  the  appointments  of  the  Church,  the 
more  authority.  But  if  infant  baptism  was  not  practised  in  the  oldest 
Church,  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  how  it  should  have  become  so 
general  a  short  time  after,  and  this  too  without  any  controversy 
or  contradiction.  When  Origen  was  born,  about  the  year  185,  it 
was  universally  prevalent  in  the  Christian  church,  and  he  was,  as  he 
says  himself,  a  baptized  child.  If  it  was  not  customary  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  we  must  suppose  that  afterwards  single  individuals 
•r  churches  began  to  baptize  children.  But  in  those  times  in 
which  they  adhered  so  strictly,  even  in  the  smallest  trifles,  to  ancient 
luage,  such  an  innovation  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place, 
without  great  excitement,  controversy,  contradiction,  and  without 
occasioning  many  councils.  These  effects  were  produced  by  some 
very  insignificant  matters ;  but  we  cannot  find  the  least  trace  of  op- 
position to  the  first  practice  of  infant  baptism.  There  can  then  be 
no  time  mentioned,  in  which  the  baptism  of  infants  was  first  intro- 
duced after  the  death  of  the  Apostles.  Therefore  it  must  have  ex- 
isted firom  the  beginning.  Neither  Tertullian  nor  Pelagius  knew 
of  a  later  origin  of  it,  when  the  former  censured  it,  and  the  latter  de- 
nied that  it  is  necessary  to  procure  the  fbrgivness  of  sins  for  chil- 
dren. For  the  history  of  infant  baptism  and  its  opponents,  vid. 
Guil.  Wall,  IJistoria  baptismi  infantum,  and  John  Walch,  Historia 
psdobaptismi,  Ssc.  IV.  priorum,  Jense,  17^. 

II.  Tb«  oaet  and  eiCMUi  of  infant  bnptiMB. 

Although  children  at  the  time  of  their  baptism  know  nothing 
respecting  this  rite,  and  are  not  capable  of  any  notion  of  it,  and  can 
Vol.  II.  68 
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make  no  profetssion  (and  these  are  the  principal  objections  on  the 
other  side) ;  still  it  does  not  ibllow,  that  infant  baptism  is  without  ad- 
vantages ;  any  more  than  that  Jewish  circumcision  was.  It  has 
two-fold  advantages. 

(1)  For  tht  ekildren  ikemseives.    The  advantages  to  them  are 
both  present  9Lnd  future. 

{a)  The  present  effect,  as  far  as  it  appears  clearly  to  «i,  is  prin- 
cipally this,  that  by  this  means  they  are  admitted  into  the  nursery 
of  the  church,  and,  even  while  children,  enjoy  its  rights  and 
privileges,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  so  doing.  This  is  sufficient  r 
and  there  is  no  need  of  adopting  the  doctrine  about  a  cldldren^s 
faith^  so  far  at  least  as  that  implies  any  thing  which  can  exist  with- 
out comprehension,  and  capability  of  using  the  understanding ;  vid. 
%  121, 11.,  and  Morus  p.  249.  In  the  general  position,  that  just  as 
far  as  they  have  subjective  capacity,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  this, 
God  will  work  in  them  that  which  is  good,  for  their  salvation,  there 
is  not  only  nothing  unreasonable,  but  it  is  altogether  rational  and 
scriptural.  It  is  also  certain,  that  we  cannot  surely  tell  how  soon, 
or  in  what  way  and  by  what  means,  this  subjective  capacity  may  be 
shown  and  developed. 

(6)  As  soon  as  their  mental  powers  begin  to  unfold  themselves  in 
some  degree,  children  are  capable  of  an  obvious  inward,  mora/ effect 
of  baptism,  or  of  God  in  and  through  baptism.  In  the  Christian  in- 
struction imparted  to  them,  they  must,  therefore,  be  continually  refer- 
red to  this  event ;  it  must  be  shown  them  that  they  too  have  obtain- 
ed by  baptism,  a  share  in  all  the  great  and  divine  blessings  and  prom- 
ises which  are  given  to  Christians,  and  that  they  are  solemnly  obliga- 
ted by  baptism,  through  God's  assistance  and  guidance,  to  fulfil  all 
the  conditions  on  which  Christians  receive  these  great  promises. 
In  the  youthful  age,  this  means  is  exceedingly  efficacious,  in  exciting 
pious  reflections ;  and  it  operates  upon  the  whole  succeeding  life. 
It  is  on  this  account,  (as  Morus  well  observes,)  a  very  suita- 
ble and  commendable  practice  in  the  Protestant  church,  that  the 
children,  before  they  approach  the  Lord's  Table  for  the  first  time, 
are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  doctrinal  and  practical  truths  of 
Christianity,  to  the  acceptance  and  obedience  of  which  they  are  ob- 
ligated by  baptism.  This  is  called  the  Confirmation  (of  the  cove- 
nant of  baptism).  It  has  upon  many,  as  experience  teaches,  the 
most  salutary  efficacy  through  their  whole  life ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
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the  evangelical  teacher,  to  lay  ont  all  his  strength  upon  this  instruc- 
tion, and  to  make  it,  as  far  as  he  can,  appropriate  and  practical.  And 
if  in  some  the  advantages  of  it  do  not  appear  immediately,  still  in 
late  years  they  are  oflen  seen.  The  good  seed  sown  in  the  heart 
often  lies  a  long  time  concealed,  before  it  comes  up. — Baptism  can- 
not indeed  exert  any  compulsion  upon  children,  any  more  than  when 
one  is  enrolled,  as  a  child,  to  a  Canonry,  or  as  an  academic  citizen. 
They  must  act  according  to  their  own  conscientious  conviction, 
choice,  and  determination,  after  they  come  to  the  exercise  of  their 
understanding. 

(2)  For  theparentSf  relaiives,  or  guardians  of  the  children. 
To  these,  too,  is  the  baptism  of  infants  eminently  useful  in  many  re- 
spects ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  this  advantage  alone  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  instituting  infant  baptism.  For  (a)  the  assurance  is  giv- 
en by  this  rite  to  parents,  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  that 
the  great  privileges  and  promises  bestowed  upon  Christians,  will  be 
imparted  to  their  children  also ;  and  thus  religious  feelings,  pious 
thoughts  and  resolutions,  are  awakened  and  promoted  in  them. 
(b)  By  this  rite,  they  are  engaged  and  encouraged  to  educate  their 
children  in  a  Christian  manner,  in  order  that  their  children  may  re- 
ceive the  privileges  bestowed  upon  them,  and  attain  one  day  to  the 
actaa]  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  them.  These  duties,  should,  be 
urged  upon  parents  by  the  Christian  teacher,  especially  at  the  time 
when  their  children  are  baptized  ;  and  he  may  find  instruction  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  this  should  be  done,  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  Respecting  the  usages  properly  connected  with  In- 
fant Baptism,  vid.  ^  139,  ad  finem. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


ON    TBB    DOCTRINK   OP   THB   LORD'S    SUFTKR. 


^14^   Of  the  JMmts  of  Ike  Lard's  Sapper ;  ^tnd  ike  occasion  mud 

o^ect  of  its  institution, 

I.  NamM  of  th«  I«ord^  Sopper. 

(1)  The  icriptuml  nmnes.  (<?)  Kvptaitop  ^ilitpor,  the  fsjliftl 
which  Christ  appointed,  and  which  is  held  in  his  honor,  and  is  com- 
memoratire  of  him,  1  Cor.  1 1: 20.  Hence  the  common  mppellatioiis, 
thi  Lord^s  Supper^  eana  domini,  or  sacra  cana,  because  it  was  in* 
stituted  at  supper  time.  Entirely  synonymous  with  this,  is  the 
phrase  {b)  1}paniCa  A'vgiov,  1  Cor.  10:  21,  where  we  also  find  the 
name  nottiptop  Kvgiov,  With  these  the  term  xAccat^  lov  igtov, 
Acts  2:  42,  is  frequently  mentioned.  But  this  seems  rather  to  ap- 
ply to  the /easts  of  love  (Agapsc),  af^er  which  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper  was  frequently,  though  not  always,  administered  in  the  prim- 
itive Church ;  cf.  v.  46,  pfxaXappivHP  TQoq^ijg.  The  term  d»Qii 
inovgaviog,  Heb.  6:  4,  is  rendered  by  Michaelis  heavenly  wunma^ 
and  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  term  seems,  however,  to 
denote  more  generally  the  unmerited  divine  favors  conferred  upon 
the  primitive  Christians. 

(2)  The  ecclesiastical  names  of  this  sacrament.     These  are  rerj 
many  ;  some  of  the  principal  are  the  follow ii&g. 

(a)  Koivoivltt^  commwiio, — a  festival  in  common.     This  name  it 
borrowed  from  1  Cor.  10:  16,  where  however  it  denotes  the  profes- 
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aion  which  Christians  make,  by  partaking  tn  common  of  the  Supper, 
of  their  interest  in  Christ,  of  the  saving  efficacy  of  his  deatli  ibr 
them,  and  their  own  actual  enjoyment  of  its  consequences. 

(b)  EixitQMiia  and  ivkoyia  (for  these  terms  are  synonymous). 
This  Bacnunent  is  so  called,  because  it  is  designed  to  promote  a 
ikankfui  remembrance  of  Christ,  and  of  the  divine  favors  bestowed 
upon  uty  through  him.  He  himself  commenced  the  Supper  by  a 
prajfiT  of  thanks,  which  has  always  been  justly  retained  in  adminis- 
tering this  ordinance.  The  appellation  eucharistia  {euehcarist)  was 
used  even  by  Ignatius,  Justin  the  Martyr,  Ireneus,  and  TertuHian. 
[This  name  seems  also  to  be  of  scriptural  origin,  and  to  be  taken 
from  the  phrase  noiri^totf  tvkoyiag  6  evloyovftev,  used  by  Paul. — ^Tr.] 

(c)  ^vvtt^ig^  avvalig  ayia.  This  signifies  primarily  a  collection  ; 
then,  •  collection  for  celebrating  the  Lords  Supper,  and  finally,  the 
LoreFs  Supper  itself  This  name  was  probably  taken  from  1  Cor. 
11:  18,  20,  auvtgxopt¥Oiw  vptiv, 

(d)  Antovgyla,  [primarily  ministerium],  then,  the  sacrament  of 
the  Supper,  as  the  principal  act  of  religious  service,  especially  on 
account  of  the  siurifice  of  Christ  which  is  there  commemorated, 
since  Xniovgyla  signifies,  by  way  of  eminence,  that  part  of  religious 
serrice  which  consists  in  sacrifice. 

(t)  MvtniiQiOw,  ccena  mystica  and  missa, — so  this  sacrament  was 
called,  because  the  catechumens  were  excluded  from  it,  and  none  who 
were  not  Christians  could  be  present  when  it  was  administered. 
They  were  sent  away  by  the  Deacons  with  the  words,  J/f,  missa  est 
{eccktia).  Missa  signifies  properly  dismissio  catcchumenorum  et 
poemtentium, 

{f)  There  arc  other  names  which  were  taken  from  saerijSetM^ 
and  the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  e.  g.  ngoagiogd,  oblatio,  ^vata,  ^v- 
ata  iwatpcnttog,  altare,  sacramentum  altaris,  etc.  Many  SQch 
names  are  found  in  the  ancient  liturgies  ;  vid.  Morus,  p.  271,  not 
2.  Christ  instituted  the  Supper  chiefly  in  commemoration  of  his 
death,  or  his  offering  up  of  himself  for  man  ;  and  he  employs  in  do- 
ing this,  the  terms  borrowed  from  sacrifices.  Now  it  was  customary 
for  the  Christians  who  had  most  possessions,  to  bring  food  and  drink 
to  their  love-festivals,  and  from  the  remnants  of  these  gifts  {ngoft" 
^oga),  they  held  the  Supper  in  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  This  gave  the  first  occasion  for  comparing  this  sacrament 
with  an  offering ;  and  this  was  done  the  more  willingly  by  Chrb- 
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tiins,  as  it  was  often  objected  against  them  by  Jews  and  heathen, 
that  they  had  no  sacrifices.  And  by  degrees  they  became  accafr> 
tomed  to  regard  the  Lord's  Sapper,  not  merely  as  a  festival  in  im* 
mory  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  bat  as  an  actual  repetition  of  this 
sacrifice, — an  idea  which  gave  rise  afterwards  to  the  grossest  er- 
rors. The  first  traces  of  these  opinions  are  found  in  Justin  tk 
Martyr,  Irensus,  Tertullian,  and  still  more  in  Cyprian,  Augustine, 
and  others.  Vid.  Ernesti  in  "  Antimuratorius,"  in  his  ''  Oposc 
Theol.''  p.  80 ;  and  with  respect  to  these  ecclesiastical  names  is 
general,  Casaubon,  Exerc.  in  Baron. — Ex.  16,  p.  445. 

II.  Text!  relatinf  to  the  Lord^s  Sapper,  and  the  oecuioo  and  object  of  iu  ineiitatMa. 

(1)  The  institution  of  the  Supper  is  described  in  the  followinf 
texts ;    viz.  Matt.  26 :  26—28.    Mark  14  :  22—24.    Luke  22  :  19, 
20.  Luke  is  more  full  and  distinct  in  his  narrative,  than  the  others; 
in  John,  there  is  nothing  said  respecting  it,  since  he  presupposed  it,  as 
already  well  known.     Paul,  however,  gives  an  account  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Supper,  and  agrees  most  nearly  with  Luke,  1  Cor*  11: 
23 — 25.     He  is  speaking  of  the  disorders  which  had  crept  into  tha 
Corinthian  Church  in  their  observance  of  the  Agapae,  and  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  connexion  with  tliem  ;  and  takes  this  opportunity, 
to  discourse  at  large  (in  the  entire  passage  from  v.  17th  to  34tb}  re- 
specting the  design  and  the  efiicacy  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
and  the  proper  mode  of  celebrating  it.    Cf.  1  Cor.  10: 16, 17.     The- 
ologians are  not  agreed  among  themselves,  whether  the  passage, 
John  6:  50,  sq.,  where  Christ  speaks  of  the  eating  of  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood,  relates  to  this  sacrament ;  vid.  Morus  p.  269,  n. 
D.     As  the  Reformed  theologians  often  appealed  to  this  passage  in 
behalf  of  their  theory,  the  Lutherans  (e.g.  even  Ernesti)  would  not 
allow,  that  it  could  be  used  to  explain  the  language  in  which  the 
Supper  was  instituted.     So  much  is  certain,  that  nothing  is  said  in 
this  passage  itself  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  since  this  was  not 
yet  instituted.     But  the  terms  here  used  have  a  striking  resemblance 
with  those  employed  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper ;  and  since  this 
discourse  of  Jesus  produced  at  the  time  a  great  sensation,  on  account 
of  its  remarkable  phraseology,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his  dis- 
ciples would  forget  it,  or  that  it  should  not  have  occured  to  their 
minds  when  terms  so  similar  were  employed  at  the  institution  of  the 
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Supper.  They  doubtless  could  explain  many  things  in  this  whole 
traDsaction,  from  their  recollections  of  this  discourse.  This  will  ap- 
pear the  more  probable,  if  we  consider  that  these  words  of  Jesus  re- 
corded by  John  (ch.  vi.),  were  spoken  shortly  before  the  Passorer 
(v.  4), — that  the  images  employed  by  him  were  taken  from  the  cus- 
tom of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  victims  at  the  festivals  attending  the 
sacrifices,  and  especially  at  the  Passover,  the  most  solemn  of  them 
all, — and  that  it  was  exactly  at  the  Passover,  that  the  Supper  was 
instituted  by  Christ.  But  allowing  that  these  words  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  those  employed  by  Christ  on  the  latter  occasion,  the  Lu- 
theran opinion  is  not  invalidated.  For  every  Lutheran  will  allow, 
that  it  was  a  great  object  in  the  establishment  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
to  remind  us,  in  an  impressive  manner,  of  the  body  of  Jesus  offered, 
and  his  blood  shed  for  us,  and  to  exhibit  and  convey  to  us  the  great 
blessings  which  we  owe  to  him.  Now  in  John  aig^  and  aTfAa 
Xgifnov  plainly  denote  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  so  far  as  he  offered 
up  his  body,  and  shed  his  blood  for  the  good  of  man ;  vid.  John  6: 
51,  63.  .  To  tat  and  drink  of  this  body  and  blood,  is  the  same  as 
niGTfvHv  tig  Xgiatop  iatavgcifiepov,  vid.  vs.  47, 50, 51, 56.  What 
food  and  drink  are  to  the  body,  as  contributing  to  its  nourishment 
and  vigor,  the  same  is  a  living  faith  in  this  doctrine  to  the  soul, — 
spiriiual  nourishment,  pabulum  animi.  This  language  then  is  to  be 
understood  to  denote,  "  the  truth  of  Christ's  sacrifice  or  Atonement, 
and  the  inward  experience  of  its  benefits.''  And  this  was  the  very 
object  of  the  jA)rd's  Supper,  viz.  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  visibly  to  set  it  forth,  and  to  convey  its  benefits  to 
those  who  partake  of  this  sacrament.  It  cannot  therefore  be  de- 
nied, that  the  passage  in  John  (so  far  as  it  is  figurative  and  sym- 
bolical), serves  to  illustrate  the  language  in  which  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  instituted,  and  indeed  the  whole  nature  of  this  ordinance. 
Cf.  especially,  Storr,  Doctrinae  Christianse  pars  theoretics,  p.  314, 
seq. 

(2)  Whai  was  the  occasion  of  Christ's  instituting  this  festival? 
What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  doing  it  1  He  was  accustom- 
ed to  take  occasion  from  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, to  give  instruction ;  and  at  the  Passover,  every  thing  was 
ayrabolical,  and  the  father  of  the  family,  (the  character  which  Christ 
notr  sustained  among  his  disciples,)  referred  every  thing  back  to  the 
events  in  the  life  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nation     It  seems 
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now,  that  this  Jewish  Passover  gave  the  first  oocaaion  to  Cfamk  for 
instituting  his  Supper. 

(a)  Christ  abolished  the  ancient  dispensation  (nukauitf  Aoff- 
xf^B') ;  consequently  all  the  Jewish  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  the » 
iemnities  connected  with  them,  were  set  aside,  and  among  these  the 
Passover,  one  of  the  principal  festivals  of  the  Jewish  Charch.  Tins 
was  done,  as  we  are  taught  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament,  hf 
the  death  of  Christ.  Still  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  this  and  otk- 
er  Jewish  festivals  had  many  advantages,  and  that  they  tefided  to 
keep  alive  a  sense  of  the  divine  benefits,  and  to  awaken  pioiis  feel- 
ings, vid.  ^  137,  III.  1.  Besides,  it  was  altogether  customary,  bolk 
among  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  nations,  to  have  sacrificial  festivals; 
standing  in  immediate  connexion  with  religion  ;  hence  Paul  objedi 
to  it,  that  Christians,  who  drink  from  the  cup  of  the  Lordy  and  eit 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  should  drink  fiom  the  cup,  and  eat  fiom 
the  table  of  idols,  1  Cor.  10: 15 — 21.  Still  it  cannot  be  properij 
said,  that  the  common  sacrificial  festivals  among  the  Jews  and  beatlh 
en,  furnished  Christ  the  principal  or  only  inducement  to  institots 
his  Supper,  as  was  asserted  by  Cud  worth  in  his  work,  "  De  vera  im^ 
tione  sacrse  ccBnse,"  which  is  found  in  his  **  Systema  InteUectnak," 
accompanied  by  Mosheim's  remarks, — an  opinion  to  which  WarboitOB 
and  others  have  acceded.  It  is  also  false  to  assert,  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  properly  a  sacrificial  festival  ^  like  the  Jewish  Passover,  al- 
though it  is  a  ccena  religiosa  or  sacra,  and  although  it  may  be  coof 
pared,  and  is  in  fact  compared  by  Paul  (I  Cor.  x.),  with  these  festi- 
vals. Vid.  Morus  p.  261,  Not.  and  p.  271,  not.  2.  It  is  more  jut 
to  say,  that  Christ  merely  took  occasion  from  the  Jewish  sacrificiil 
festivals,  and  especially  from  the  Passover,  all  of  which  were  now 
abolished,  to  institute  this  festival,  to  maintain  among  his  foUowen 
the  memory  of  his  offering  up  of  himself — But  in  entire  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  and  of  all  his  other  institutkNis,  be 
led  it  undetermined,  at  what  times  it  should  be  held,  and  how  often 
it  should  be  repeated.  He  simply  said.  Do  this,  as  oft  as  yt  do  Us 
in  remembcrance  of  mc,  1  Cor.  11:  25. 

(6)  The  Passover  was  designed  to  commemorate  the  rescoeof 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  their  deliverance  from  many  aiBic- 
tions  ;  and  was  to  be  repeated  by  their  descendants,  as  an  oocasioD 
for  thankful  rememberanceof  the  divine  favors;  vid.  Ex.  13:9,coU. 
12:26,27.     It  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance,  vii.  no^i 
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fttat  ofMiverance  or  rescue.  In  the  same  way  was  the  Christian 
festival  designed  to  promote  the  grateful  remembrance  of  Christ,  on 
accoqnt  of  the  deliverance  from  sin  and  its  punishment,  and  all  the 
other  spiritual  blessings  which  we  owe  to  him,  and  it  was  to  be  re- 
peated, eig  ri/y  ifii^p  ovcifAvrioiv,  Luke  22:  19.  1  Cor.  11:  24,  26. 
Hence  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  5:  7,  ro  naax»  riiiw  vnig  tjfi£v  itv&tj, 
XpiOTog,  He  does  not,  indeed,  here  mean  the  Lord's  Supper 
Itself;  but  still  it  is  very  easy  to  see  firom  this  passage,  the  intimate 
connexion  of  these  ideas.  The  words,  however,  by  which  the  Supper 
was  instituted.  This  is  my  body,  etc.  cannot  be  explained  from  the 
Ibrmaia  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  This  is  the  bread  of 
suffering  which  our  fathers  aie,  etc.  For  this  formula  was  not 
adopted  until  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  neither 
can  it  be  found  in  the  Talmud,  as  Schottgen  has  shown  (Hor.  Tal- 
mud, ad  Matt.  26:  26),  and  also  Deyling  (Obs.  Miscell.  P.  L  Exerc. 
IV.  p.  221).  The  words  of  Christ  on  this  occasion  are  rather  to  be 
compared  with  the  Mosaic  formula  employed  at  the  solemn  sanction- 
ing of  the  Law,  at  which  time  sacrifices  were  also  offered,  Ex.  24: 
8,  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with 
you  ;  cf.  Morus,  p.  260,  n.  2. 

(c)  Christ  did  not  institute  his  Supper  during  the  continuance 
of  the  l^assover,  but  after  it  was  finished,  in  order  to  give  his  new 
ordinance  an  additional  solemnity  from  its  connexion  with  the  Pass- 
over, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  entirely  distinct  from  the  lat- 
ter. This  example  was  so  far  imitated  by  the  ancient  Christians, 
that  while  they  celebrated  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  in  connexion 
with  the  Agapa  or  feasts  of  love,  they  yet  observed  it  as  a  separate 
festival,  after  the  former  was  ended.  At  the  social  festivals  of  the 
Jews,  at  the  Passover,  etc.  a  cup  was  passed  round,  over  which 
thanks  were  said,  while  the  cup  was  drank  to  the  praise  of  God, — a 
cnstom  which  we  find  in  other  ancient  nations;  cf.  Ps.  116:  13. 
1  Chron.  16:  1,  sq.  also  the  Tiori/pioy  daifiopicup,  1  Cor.  10:  21.— 
It  was  with  this  ceremony  that  Christ  concluded  the  Passover,  Luke 
22: 17.  And  now,  after  they  had  eaten  (ia&tovtmv  avttiv,  according 
to'Matthew  and  Mark,  or  fieta  to  diinptjaai,  according  to  Luke  and 
Paul),  he  again  offered  a  prayer  of  thanks,  as  was  customary  at  the 
commencement  of  a  festival  {ivxagiaTtiaag),  in  order  to  distinguish 
this  ordinance  from  the  one  which  had  preceded,  and  then  distribut- 
ed the  bread  and  passed  round  the  cup,  the  second  time.     He  took 
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the  materials  for  this  sacrameot  from  what  remained  of  bread  9Mi4 
wine  (as  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  table),  after  thej  bad  eatea. 
And  this  was  entirely  conformed  to  his  design,  that  the  rite  oom-> 
memorative  of  him  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  sueb  tbat  it 
could  be  often  observed,  and  in  any  place,  without  much  troable  or 
difEculty.  In  this  respect  the  Lord's  Sapper  differs  widely  from 
the  Jewish  Passover,  where  every  thing  was  eomplicated,  and  cn^ 
cumstantialiy  arranged  ;  vid.  Ex.  12:  3,  sq. 

Note.  Christ  rocommended  the  obscrTsnce  of  the  Sapper,  not  merely  to 
the  apostles,  bat  to  all  Christians ;  Tid.  Moras  p.  259,  §  1,  ad  finem.  Nor  was 
it  hit  meaning,  that  they  shoald  merely  sometimes  remember  him  at  their  er> 
dinary  social  meale,  and  while  ihey  partook  of  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  taUe, 
think  of  his  death.  Oo  the  contrary,  the  apostles  understood  the  wordsydt 
this  in  rememberanct  ofrnt,  to  rolate  to  all  Christians;  and  they  distingoisbed 
this  festival  from  all  other  social  festivals,  and  introduced  the  observance  of  it 
into  all  the  Christian  Churches.  This  appears  especially  from  1  Cor.  11: 23, 
94,  coll.  10: 16,  where  it  is  also  described  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  in- 
deed as  one,  which  Paul  himself,  as  well  as  the  other  Apostles,  had  reeeivei 
immediately  from  Christ.  It  is  said  expressly,  ▼.  26,  that  this  ordinanss 
should  be  observed  until  the  end  of  the  world  (ax^  o^  tl&n  6  At'^ioc).  The 
Supper  was  designed  to  be  a  perpetual  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Christ,  nntil 
he  ph\\\  come  a^ain,  to  bring  his  followers  into  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed; 
and  every  one  who  partakes  of  it,  is  supposed  hereby  to  profbss,  that  be  be- 
lieves Christ  died  even  far  kim.  There  have  always,  ho werer,  been  seae 
who  have  supposed  that  this  institution  is  needleaa,  or  that  the  preoept  lo  eb- 
serve  it  docs  not  extend  to  all  Christians  :  the  Pauliciani,  e.g.  supposed  that 
bread  and  wine  are  here  figurative  terms,  denoting  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
which  nourish  the  soul.     So  the  Socinian8,and  several  fanatical  sects. 

(3)  More  particular  explanation  of  the  object  of  Christ  in  M* 
stitutinff  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper, 

(a)  The  chief  object  of  Christ,  From  what  has  been  already 
said,  it  appears,  that  this  festival  was  designed  to  be  in  commemor- 
ation  of  Christ, — of  all  the  blessings  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
him,  and  especially  of  his  death,  from  which  these  other  benefits  aH 
proceed.  This  is  evident  from  the  very  words  in  which  this  ord^ 
nance  was  established,  aotpa  vni^t  vpdiy  didopiwov,  (or  as  Paul  has 
it,  nkiapivov^  "^a^b ,  laidere,  vulnerare,  to  which  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  alludes,)  and  alpu  vnig  ipwv  (or  -mgl  ttoAAoii^,  according  to 
Mark  and  Luke,)  luivvopkvov,  fig  aqfatw  upagrmv.  Christ  often 
repeated  these  words  during  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  Supper, 
and  interchanged  them  with  others  of  the  same  import.     And  heooa 
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we  may  accoutit  for  the  different  phraseobgy  recorded  by  the  differ* 
ent  Evangelists.  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  the  express  declar- 
ation of  Pan],  1  Cor.  1 1: 26, ''  So  often  as  ye  parUke  of  this  festival, 
you  profess  yourselves  among  the  number  of  those  who  believe,  that 
Christ  suffered  death  for  their  sakes"  {^a^axow  Xvgiov  %axafyikt' 
xi)\  cf.  1  Cor.  lOt  ]^,  and  also  the  fine  paraphrase  of  this  passage 
given  by  Morus,  p.  259,  §  3,  n.  1. 

But  this  needs  more  particular  explanation.  On  the  day  of  Christ's 
death,  the  ancient  Mosaic  dispensation  ceased,  and  the  new  covenant, 
or  the  new  dispensation  instituted  by  God  through  Christ  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  eommenced.  The  memorable  event  of  that  day,  which 
had  such  vast  consequences,  he  and  his  apostles  celebrated  by  this  fes- 
tival, and  he  commanded  them  to  continue  to  observe  it  in  future  time. 
It  is  therefore  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  that  the  new  dis- 
pensation of  God  (x(Myi7  dia^finiti)  began  with  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  was  thereby  solemnly  consecrated ;  c£  the  texts  cited  §  1 18,  II.  1^ 
Hence  Paul  says,  Heb.  9:  14,  15,  that  even  as  Judaism  was  inaugu- 
rated by  sacrifices ;  so  was  Christianity  also,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  And  now  as  Moses,  Ex.  24:  8,  calls  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  by  which  the  Mosaic  laws  and  the  whole  Mosaic  institute 
were  consecrated  and  received  a  solemn  sanction,  the  blood  of  the 
Coventmi;  so  does  Christ,  with  a  most  indisputable  reference  to  this 
ex|H:ession,  denominate  his  death, — his  blood  which  he  shed,  the  blood 
of  the  new  Covenant ;  and  the  words  to  atfia  nait^ij^  dui&tjxri^t  (or 
as  Luke  and  Paul  plainly  have  it,  to  noTiigiotf  {iati)  17  natvii  dta- 
^lixfi  iv  Tq!  ttiftati  fiov,)  are  to  be  regarded  as  explanatory  of  the 
words  TOVTO  iari  to  ocui/ua  i/lov,  to  aliAa  ftov. 

The  meaning  therefoi%  is,  "  ye  celebrate,  while  ye  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  wine,  the  memory  of  my  body  offered  pp,  and  of  my 
Uood  shed  for  you  ;  by  which  the  new  Covenant,  the  new  dispensa- 
tion for  the  good  of  the  world,  whose  founder  I  am,  is  consecrated." 
The  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is,  therefore,  a  significant  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Jesus,  and  requires,  in  order  to  a  proper  celebration  of 
ity  a  personal  experience  of  the  benefits  of  this  death. 

Christ  says,  **  drink  ye  aU  of  it ;  for  it  is  my  blood."  By  this 
he  means,  that  they  should  so  divide  the  wine  among  themselves,^ 
that  each  should  receive  a  portion  of  it.  He  himself  did  not  partake- 
of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine;  for  his  body  was  not  ofibred, 
nor  his  Uood  shed,  for  his  own  sake ;  and  those  only  for  whom  thia 
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was  done,  should  eat  and  drink  of  it.  The  rov  to  iat&  awfta  and 
aTfia  refers,  therefore,  princifMdly  to  the  act  itself,  like  the  followinf 
tovTO  nolttxi,  i.  e.  this  act  (which  yoa  shall  hereafter  repeat) 
shall  serve  to  impress  your  minds  with  the  great  importance  of  my 
body  offered  up  for  the  good  of  men,  and  of  my  blood  shed  lor  their 
sake,' and  shall  remind  you  of  all  the  salutary  consequences  flowing 
from  my  death,  and  shall  convey  these  benefits  to  you  personally. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  then  present  and  living  body  of  Jesus  which 
is  here  spoken  of;  but  the  body  which  was  sacrificed,  i.  e.  Christ, 
so- far  as  he  died  for  us.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  formula  ased  bjr 
Moses  respecting  the  Passover,  Ex.  12:  11,  27,  fitnn  HDIJ  ,  i.  e.  by 
this  act  you  solemnly  commemorate  the  deliverance  firom  Egypt. 
And  as  the  Passover  was  appointed  and  first  celebrated  shortly  be* 
fore  this  deliverance ;  so  was  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  instituted 
and  celebrated  just  before  the  death  of  Christ :  and  as  the  former 
was  to  be  repeated  in  commemoration  of  the  great  event,  on  acooanl 
of  which  it  was  first  instituted,  and  for  the  sake  of  awakening  grat^ 
ful  and  religious  feelings ;  so  it  was  also  with  the  latter.  Thn  an- 
alogy  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  understood  by  the  Apostles,  and 
hence  they  do  not  inquire  of  Christ,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
in  other  cases. 

(6)  But  in  connexion  with  this  principal  object,  Christ  had  aks 
others  in  view,  all  of  which  however  are  related  to  this,  and  depend 
upon  it.  Elspecially  does  it  appear  to  have  been  an  object  with 
Christ  in  this  ordinance,  to  make  plain,  and  impressively  to  recom- 
mend to  his  disciples,  that  great  precept  of  his  religion,  L/Ovt  mu 
another,  as  I  also  have  loved  you,  I  Cor.  10:  17.  12: 13.  He  de- 
signed, that  by  this  symbol  his  disciples  should  mutually  pledge 
their  cordial  love.  It  is  a  thing  well  known  by  old  experience,  that 
friendships  are  founded,  cherished,  and  sustained  by  social  festivals. 
Of  this  fact,  many  of  the  ancient  legislators  and  the  founders  of  re- 
ligions, availed  themselves,  in  the  appointment  of  festivals ;  and  this 
was  also  done  by  Moses.  In  many  of  the  Oriental  nations,  therefore, 
the  guest  who  had  but  once  eaten  with  them,  even  if  it  had  bees 
only  bread  and  salt,  and  who  had  drunken  with  them,  was  conside^ 
ed  as  a  pledged  and  inalterable  friend  ;  and  it  was  in  this  way,  that 
the  league  of  friendship  and  of  mutual  service  was  contracted. 

This  noble  custom  was  now  made  more  general,  and  as  it  were 
consecrated,  by  religion,  or  the  association  of  religious  ideas.    Att 
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the  followers  of  Christ  were  to  oaite  in  this  celebration,  and  to  hold 
this  festival  in  common,  and  without  any  distinction,  in  memory  of 
their  great  benefactor  and  Saviour.  For  ihe  followers  of  Christ 
were  required  to  love  each  other  as  brethren,  and  this  for  ChrisVs 
sake^  i.  e.  because  it  is  the  will  and  the  command  of  Christ,  their 
common  Lord.  Yid.  Joh.  Gottlob  Worb,  Ueber  die  Bundes-und 
Freundschaflssymbole  der  Morgenlauder,  Sorau,  1792,  8vo. 

But  we  must  remember,  in  connexion  with  this,  the  uniform  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ,  in  his  exalted  state,  is  as 
near  to  all  his  followers,  at  all  periods,  even  until  the  end  of  the 
world  (Matt.  28:  20),  and  that  he  equally  guides  and  supports  them, ' 
as  when  he  was  with  his  disciples,  by  his  visible  presence,  upon  the 
earth ;  vid.  §  98.  He  was  visibly  present  when  he  first  held  this 
festival  with  his  disciples  then  living,  and  he  then  took  the  lead. 
But  while  he  commands  all  his  followers  to  continue  to  observe  this 
rite  until  his  visible  return,  he  gives  them  the  assurance,  that  they 
stand  equally  under  his  inspection,  and  enjoy  equally  his  care,  with 
those  who  lived  with  him  while  he  was  upon  the  earth.  Theolo- 
gians say  truly,  Ckristus  pnescntiam  suam  suis  in  sacra  cizna  de- 
ciarai  adspbctabili  pignore.  So  certainly  as  they  see  the  bread 
and  the  wine,  even  so  certain  should  it  be  to  them,  that  he  still 
lives,  and  that  he  is  especially  near  to  them,  as  he  was  formerly  to 
his  disciples  while  upon  earth. 

Note.  From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  appears,  (a)  that  the  theory  of  the 
sabstantial  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  syoi- 
bole,  is  not  essentia],  or  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  great  point  in  this  doc- 
trine, and  that  it  cannot  be  decisively  proved  from  the  words  of  Christ.  The 
Reformed  tlieologians  take  tlvm  here  in  the  sense  ofsignifijingj  showing  forth  ^ 
■ — a  sense  in  which  it  is  indeed  oAen  used  ;  e.  g.  Sept.  Gen.  41:  26,  27.  Gal. 
4:24.  Rev.  1:20.  Christ  himself  uses  «ar/ in  a  similar  connexion,  instead  of 
otjfioiviif  John  15:  1.  The  objections  to  this  explanation  which  are  of  any 
weight,  may  be  seen  in  Storr*s  **  Doctrina  Christiana,"  p.  305,  sq.  Cf.  also  §  146. 
This  particular  theory  ought  never  to  have  been  made  an  Article  of  faith,  but 
rather  to  have  been  placed  among  theologicfil  problems ;  vid.  §  146. 

It  also  appears  from  the  foregoing,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  in  the  sncra- 
ment,  any  actual  offering  up  of  the  body  of  Christ,  repeated  every  time  the  sa- 
crament is  observed.  This  false  idea  became  gradually  prevalent  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church ;  vid.  No.  I.  of  this  section,  ad  finem.  This  sacrament  may  in- 
deed be  called,  as  it  is  by  the  fathers,  a  sacrifice^  but  only  in  a  figurative  sense. 
For  Christ  offered  up  himself  once  for  all,  Heb.  9: 25 — 28 ;  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
par  if  the  means  of  appropriating  to  each  one  the  benefits  of  this  one  sacrifice. 
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It  is  Uaght,  boweT«r,  by  the  Romish  Cbarcb,  that  ths  priest  offers  to  Qe<  m 
a  literal  atoneing  sacrifice,  both  for  the  dead  and  the  liviDg,  the  sirrsasntil 
symbols,  which  become,  hy  consecration  and  transabstantiation,  the  real  My 
and  blood  of  Christ.  From  this  doctrine  reepecting  MmsteSf  lomnj  other  6fai 
ideas  haTe  originated. 


^  144.  Of  the  distinction  between  what  is  essential  and  umessenHai 
in  the  celebration  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper,        , 

Some  things  pertaining  to  this  ordinance  are  essaUiai,  i.  e.  of 
such  a  nature,  that  without  them  the  whole  act  would  not  be  tin 
true  Lord's  Supper ;  others  are  unessential  or  contingent.  Tbe  fat- 
ter depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  society,  etc ;  and 
with  regard  to  these  things,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  deriating 
even  from  that  which  was  done  on  the  first  institution  of  the  Sap- 
per, since  these  are  regarded  as  indifferent  matters,  Christ  having 
given  no  express  precepts  respecting  them.  Thus  all  agree,  that  the 
time  of  the  day  in  which  it  is  observed  is  unessential,  althoogli 
Christ  observed  it  in  the  evening ;  the  same  as  to  the  posture  at  ta- 
ble, whether  silting  or  lying ;  and  with  respect  to  the  place,  wheth- 
er it  be  a  public  or  a  private  house ;  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind. 

But  on  some  points  opinions  are  divided.  In  the  Protestant 
Church  the  use  of  the  bread  and  wine  (materia  or  res  terresfris, 
elementa^  symbola)^  is  reckoned  among  the  essential  things ;  and  the 
use  of  them  too  in  such  a  way,  that  each  of  the  elements  shall  be 
separately  (separatim)  taken.  Protestants  too  contend,  that  none 
but  real  Christians  may  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Other  things 
are  regarded  by  them  as  unessential.  These  points  will  now  be 
briefly  considered,  and  illustrated  by  some  historical  observations. 

I.  The  ate  ofbread  and  wine  in  the  Lord*i  8upper. 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  bread  to  be  emplojed  ia 
this  sacrament,  the  opinions  of  theologians  have  been  diverse. 

(a)  It  has  been  asked,  whether  the  bread  should  be  lemHmi^ 
unleavened^  or  whether  this  is  k  point  of  indifference.     In  the  Pro* 
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testant  Cfatircb,  the  latter  opinion  is  maintained,  and  justly,  since 
Christ  left  no  precept  respecting  this  point.  So  much  is  beyond 
doubt,  that  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  Christ  made  use  of  un* 
leavened  bread,  because  no  other  was  brought  into  the  house  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  still  less  was  any  other  kind 
eaten.  We  have  indeed  no  express  information  respecting  the  cus-^ 
torn  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  this  respect ;  but  from  all  circum- 
Maoees  it  appears,  that  they  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  indiffisrence, 
whether  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  is  employed.  They  cama 
together  almost  daily  to  partake  of  the  Supper ;  and  they  carried 
with  them  the  bread  and  wine  for  this  festival.  In  this  case,  they 
took  the  bread  which  was  used  at  common  meab,  and  this  was 
leavened  bread.  Ephiphanius  (Hser.  30)  notices  it  as  something 
peeoliar  in  the  Ebionites,  that  once  in  the  year,  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  they  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  with  unleavened  bread. 
It  was  customary  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  Oriental  Church,  to 
make  ase  of  leavened  bread  ;  yet  not  always  and  in  all  places.  la 
the  Western  Church,  on  the  contrary,  unleavened  bread  was  more 
commonly  (though  not  always)  employed ;  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  in 
the  ninth  century,  declares  this  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition  in  the 
Romuh  Church.  There  was,  however,  at  this  time  no  law  upon 
the  subject,  either  in  the  Eastern  or  Western  Church.  But  in  the 
eleventh  century,  a  controversy  arose  on  this  point  between  the  two 
Churches,  as  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Michael  Gerularius, 
reproached  the  Western  Church  for  the  use  of  unleavened  bread, 
and  made  it  heresy.  After  this  period  it  was  contended  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  that  no  other  than  unleavened  bread  should  be  used, 
and  this  was  so  established  by  many  papal  decretals.  The  opposite 
ground  was  taken  by  the  Greek  Church,  and  is  still  maintained  at 
the  present  day.  Vid.  Job.  Grottfried  Herrmann,  Historia  concerta- 
tiooum  de  pane  azymo  et  fermentato  in  coena  Domini,  Leipzig, 
1737,  8vo. 

(6)  Another  thing  which  must  be  considered  unessential,  is  the 
breaking  of  the  bread,  which  was  done  at  the  first  institution  of  the 
Sopper,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  baked  the  bread 
thin,  and  were  accustomed  therefore  to  break,  instead  of  cutting  it. 
We  see,  however,  from  1  Cor.  11:  24  (coll.  10:  17,  tTq  i^og,  from 
which  pieces  were  broken  off),  that  this  custom  was  retained  in  the 
primitive  Christian  Church,  and  was  regarded  as  emblematical  of 
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the  woundiog  and  breaking  of  the  body  of  Jesus.  It  would  hate 
been  better,  therefore,  to  have  retained  this  cnstoin  afterwards,  ht 
the  same  reason  that  the  custom  of  immersion  is  preferable  in  per* 
forming  the  rite  of  baptism.  Luther  at  first  declared  in  Ikvor  of  the 
breaking  of  bread,  though  he  afterwards  ahered  hisopinioD.  It  hu 
been  customary  in  the  Romish  Church,  especially  since  the  tweiftk 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  to  cut  the  host  or  holy  wafer  hi  a  peealiir 
way,  so  as  to  represent  upon  it  the  crucified  Savioar,  and  to  BMke 
the  pieces  more  and  more  small,  that  no  one  might  reeeive  toa  mmth 
of  this  costly  food. 

(3)  In  respect  to  the  wine,  it  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that 
Christ  used  such,  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  as  was  mingled 
with  water.  For  it  was  very  customary  with  the  orientalists,  to 
drink  mingled  wine  tU  tabU,  and  one  was  regarded  as  quite  iotem- 
perate,  who  drank  pure  wine  (merttsi).  Still  this  is  Tory  nnoertiin, 
since  water  and  wine  were  frequently  drank  separately  at  table. 
In  the  ancient  Church,  however,  the  custom  prevailed  in  most  pit* 
ees,  of  mingling  water  with  the  sacramental  wine.  It  was  also  de- 
termined how  much  wine  should  be  taken ;  though  this  was  vari- 
ously settled.  Diverse  allegorical  significations  were  given  to  the 
mingling  of  these  two  elements.  E.  g.  it  was  said,  that  the  wine  is 
the  symbol  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  and  the  water  of  the  people  wbo 
are  united  with  him ;  etc.  Such  allegorizing  is  seen  even  in  the 
writings  of  Cyprian.  Clement  III.  expressly  enacted  in  the  twelfth 
century,  that  the  wine  should  be  mingled  with  water.  This  was 
not  insisted  upon  by  Luther,  on  account  of  the  superstition  connect- 
ed with  it.  The  eoiar  of  the  wine  is  also  indifferent,  nor  is  it  cer- 
tain, that  Christ  used  the  red  wine. 

(3)  In  order  to  the  right  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  neith- 
er the  bread  nor  the  wine  must  be  taken  without  the  other,  but 
both  must  be  used  (communio  sub  uiraque  specie),  though  one  sep- 
arately from  the  other  (separtUim). 

(a)  As  to  the  latter  point,  it  is  probable  from  the  institntioo  of 
the  Supper  by  Christ,  that  he  distributed  each  of  the  elemenU 
aiely  to  his  disciples.  But  we  find  that  in  some  of  the 
churches,  an  exception  was  made  in  behalf  of  some  sick  peisoBS, 
and  that  bread  merely  dipt  in  wine  was  given  them.  The  same 
thing  was  done  in  the  West,  especially  during  the  tenth  century ; 
where  in  some  places,  the  bread  only  was  conaecraled,  and  then 
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dipt  10  the  wine,  and  so  giTen  to  the  Communicants, — a  practice 
which  was  jnsdy  condemned. 

(b)  It  18  a]so  a  well  founded  opinion,  that  the  cup  should  not  be 
withholden  from  any  who  partake  of  this  sacrament ;  vid.  Morus  p. 
372,  n.  3.  From  I  Cor.  11:  26.  10:  16,  21,  it, appears  undeniably, 
that  in  the  Apostolic  Church  all  Christians  partook  both  of  the  bread 
aod  the  wine.  And  this  was  the  practicfe  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  Church  during  the  ten  first  centuries.  The  Manicheans, 
who  abstained  wholly  from  wine,  did  not  use  it  even  at  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  but  they  were  strongly  opposed  by  the  teachers  of  all  other 
parties,  e.  g  Hieronymus,  Leo  the  great,  etc.  Particularly  import- 
ant is  a  decree  of  Pope  Gelasius  I.  of  the  fifth  century,  against 
some  sectarians  who  used  only  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sup- 
per. He  calls  their  practice  grande  sacriUgium,  and  is  very  strong 
in  his  opposition  to  it. 

But  when  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  began  to  prevail  in 
the  West,  especially  after  the  eleventh  century,  the  schoolmen  sug- 
gested the  question,  whether  considering  that  the  bread  is  changed 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  the  blood  is  not  also  there,  and  so,  whether 
it  is  not  enough  to  partake  merely  of  the  bread  ?  This  question  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  it  was  suggested  as  an  additional 
reason  in  behalf  of  this  opinion,  that  drink  may  be  easily  spilt,  and 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  lose  any  portion  of  the  bread.  This 
ground  was  taken  even  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
and  Peter  of  Lombardy,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  defended 
with  great  zeal  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  Some  churches  in  the  West 
began,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  custom  of  withholding  the  cup  from 
the  laity,  and  giving  it  only  to  the  clergy.  The  first  examples  of 
this  occurred  in  some  English  churches  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
eentury.  The  scarcity  and  deafness  of  wine  in  northern  Europe  dur- 
ing this  period,  may  have  furnished  an  additional  motive  for  this  prac- 
tice. It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century,  that  these  examples 
were  followed  in  France  and  Italy.  Still  this  observance  did  not  be- 
eome  universal  either  in  this  or  the  following  century,  although  it 
was  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in  the  Churches  in  the 
West.  This  doctrine  de  conmunione  sub  una  was  zealously  opposed 
by  Wickliff  and  Huss  and  their  adherents ;  and  this  led  the  Coun- 
cil at  Costnitz,  1415,  wholly  to  interdict  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the 
laity.     It  was  established  by  that  Council,  "  that  in  each  of  the  two 
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elements,  the  whole  body  of  Christ  w  truly  cootained.'*  This  doe» 
trine  has  been  maintained  in  the  Romish  Charch  erer  since  tint 
period  ;  although  many  theologians,  and  even  some  of  the  Fopei, 
have  objected  to  it.  Luther  and  Zu ingle  adopted  the  principles  of 
WicklifT  and  Huss,  and  introduced  again  the  general  use  of  tlw  csp 
into  their  Churches ;  and  hence  the  decisions  of  the  Council  at 
Costnitz,  were  re-enacted  by  Council  at  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  can* 
tury.  Besides  the  older  works  of  Leo  Allatius,  Schipid,  Caliitna, 
on  this  subject,  cf.  Spittler,  Geschichte  des  Kelch's  im  Abendmahl, 
!«emgo,  1780,  8?o. 

If.  By  whom  ihonkl  the  LiirdN  9appnr  lie  obOTrwd  >  who  tkoaM  adodaisUr  it  ?  mad  mmj  U 

bt  eolobnlod  io  tho  privau  dwvUuifa  of  CkrittiuM : 

These  questions  come  under  the  general  inquiry  respecthif 
what  is  essential  and  not  essential  in  the  obsenrance  of  the  LonPa 
Sui>pcr. 

( I )  None  but  actual  members  of  the  Christian  Church  can  take 
part  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  those  who  are  not  Christians  are  ex- 
cluded from  it.     On  this  point  there  has  been  an  universal  agree- 
ment.    For  by  this  rite,  we  profess  our  interest  in  the  Christtao 
Church,  and  our  belief  in  Christ ;  vid.  1  Cor.  10: 17.  11: 26.    The 
passage  Heb.  13: 20,  seems  also  to  belong  in  this  connexion.     Efsry 
actual  member  of  the  Church  may,  therefore,  be  admitted  to  the  en- 
joyment of  this  ordinance,  without  distinction  of  regenerate  and  uoie- 
generate  persons  (though  this  is  denied  by  some).     This  is  evideot 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  Supper  to  make  an  ttiem/d 
profession  of  Christian   faith ;   rid.  ^  145,  I.  ;  and  because  it  may 
be,  and  is  designed  to  be,  a  means  of  promoting  a  change  of  heart, 
and  often  produces  this  effect.     As  unregenerate  persons  are  not  ei* 
eluded  from  hearing  the  divine  word  ;  neither  should  they  be  from 
partaking  of  this  sacrament.     Nor  do  we  find  that  persons  who  gave 
no  eridence  of  a  regenerate  mind,  and  who  were  yet  members  of 
the  visible  Church,  were  excluded  from  the  sacrament  in  the  primi- 
tive Christian  Church  ;  although  such  persons  were  advised  to  aln 
stain  from  the  sacrament,  so  long  as  their  hearts  were  not  in  a  prop- 
er frame,  still  it  was  left  to  their  own  consciences.     Since  thereibie 
a  mixed  multitude  of  good  and  evil  must  be  allowed  in  the  visibki 
Church  ;  it  is  the  same  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper.    Christ  himself  ad- 
mitted Judas  to  the  first  celebration  of  this  ordinance ;  aad  thos 
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Uoght  OS  our  doty  with  regard  to  this  subject  Mauj  have  iodeed 
denied  that  Judas,  the  betrayer  of  Christ,  partook  of  this  sacrament 
with  the  other  disciples ;  but  from  Luke  22:  20 — 22,  the  fact  ap- 
pears too  plain  to  be  denied.  This  is  admitted  even  by  Augustine 
OQ  the  third  Psakn.  This  fact  is  important ;  since  many  conscien- 
tious Christians,  and  even  teachers,  have  had  great  doubts  as  to 
uniting  with  unconverted  men  in  this  ordinanee,  and  have  become 
sefMiratists. 

In  respect  to  children,  however,  it  is  maintained,  that  they  are 
excluded  from  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  com- 
mon in  Africa  in  Cyprian's  time,  i.  e.  in  the  third  century,  to  give 
the  sacramental  elements  even  to  children ;  and  this  custom  was 
gradually  introduced  into  other  Churches.  But  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry this  practice  fell  into  disuse  in  the  West,  although  in  the  East  it 
continues  to  the  present  day.  The  passage  John  6: 53,  is  appealed 
to  in  behalf  of  this  practice.  Vid.  Peter  Zorn,  Historia  eucharistiiQ 
infantium,  Berlin,  1796,  8vo.  It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  exdusiou 
of  children  is  expressly  commanded  by  Christ;  because  there  is 
nothing  about  this  subject  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  do  we  read 
that  in  the  apostolic  Church  they  were  excluded  from  the  sacrament 
(The  children  of  the  Israelites  were  not  excluded  from  the  feast  of 
the  Passover.)  Yet  as  children  were  not  admitted  during  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  (except  in  Africa,  in  the  third 
century,)  we  judge  that  they  cannot  have  been  admitted  in  the  apos* 
lolic  Church ;  for  in  that  case,  this  practice  would  not  certainly 
have  been  disused  in  all  the  churches.  The  cause  of  the  exclusion 
of  children,  is  plainly,  that  they  cannot  as  yet  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  transaction,  and  must  be  unable  to  distinguish  this  re- 
ligious festival  from  a  common  meal ;  1  Cor.  11:29.  It  would  thus 
become  to  them  a  merely  formal  and  customary  thing,  and  make  no 
salutary  impression. 

(2)  Bjf  whom  should  the  Lords  Supper  be  administered  1  As 
the  administration  of  the  other  religious  rites  of  the  Church  is  enr 
trusted  to  the  teachers  of  Religion  ;  it  is  proper  and  according  lo 
good  order,  that  this  also  should  be  administered  by  them.  This 
however,  is  by  no  means  their  right  exclusively  and  necessarily,  but 
only  ardinis  et  decori  eausa,  as  Moras  well  observes,  p.  272,  ad  fin. 
In  extreme  cases,  therefore,  where  no  regular  teachers  can  be  ob» 
tained,  this  sacrament  may  be  administered  by  other  Christians,  tA 
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whom  this  duty  is  committed  by  the  Chorch ;  wid.  §  196,  II.  9 ; 
^  139,  III.  This  has  been  uniformly  maintained  by  Luther  and 
other  Protestant  theologians.  In  the  ancient  Christian  Ghurdi,  it 
was  as  regularly  administered  by  the  teachers,  as  baptism.  Jostn 
the  Martyr  (Apol.  I.  85,  sq.)  says,  that  the  nQOiOtmrig  consecrated 
and  distributed  the  elements ;  and  Tertullian  (De  cor.  mil.)  say*, 
nee  de  aliarum  manu  quam  prjbsidbntium  sumimus. 

(3)  The  question  has  been  asked.  Whether  prtvofe  eommummu 
(e.  g.  in  the  case  of  sick  persons)  may  be  permitted,  and  whetb- 
er  they  accord  with  the  objects  of  the  Lord's  Supper  t  This  has 
been  denied  by  some  modern  writers,  particolarty  by  Less  in  his 
"  Praktische  Dogmatik,''  and  by  Schuize  of  Neustadt,  **  Uebor  die 
Krankencommunion,"  1794.  Cf  the  irork  "  Ueber  die  Kimaken- 
communion,  mit  besonderer  Hinsicht  auf  ihren  Mtssbraoch  ond  ihrs 
Schadlichkeit,"  Leipzig,  1803,  8vo ;  in  which,  however,  the  pncciee 
is  not  wholly  rejected.  These  writers  have  been  led  to  raake  their 
objections,  by  seeing  the  frequent  abuse  of  private  commuoioiia,  by 
knowing  that  they  are  frequently  resorted  to  from  pride,  or  fiom 
some  superstitious  ideas  with  regard  to  their  efficacy.  Hence  they 
have  been  led  to  maintain,  that  it  is  essentia]  in  order  to  a  right  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  should  be  held  in  common  by 
the  mixed  society  of  Christians  constituting  a  church,  and  thai 
Private  Communions  cannot  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

This  opinion,  however,  has  been  justly  rejected  by  many  theok>- 
gians  ;  c.  g.  by  Dosderlein.  The  following  reasons  have  been  urg- 
ed against  it ;  viz. 

(a)  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  commonly  and  regularly  celebrated  in  the /iti6lrc  assem- 
blies of  Christians;  1  Cor.  11:20 — 34.  And  this  must  always  re- 
main the  rule,  from  which  there  can  be  no  exception  in  respect  to 
those  Christians,  who  are  able  to  attend  the  public  meetings,  bat 
who  refuse  so  to  do,  either  from  pride  or  sel^will.  There  may, 
however,  be  an  exception  made  in  behalf  of  Christiaqs,  who  are  ne^ 
cessarily  detained  from  attending  on  the  public  ordinances  of  divme 
service  ;  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  sick  persons.  And  it  would  be,  as  Mo- 
ms well  remarks,  inconsistent  with  the  rule  of  love,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  commands  of  Christ,  if  sick  persons  sboold  be  prevem- 
ed  from  paruktng  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  their  own  hooset. 
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(6)  A  pubHc  place  cannot  be  made  essential  to  the  proper  ob- 
senraoce  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  it  was  held  at  its  first  institution 
in  a  private  house  ;  nor  is  the  number,  of  Christians  present  at  all 
important,  since  it  was  first  celebrated  only  by  a  select  few  of  the 
five  hundred  disciples  of  Christ  then  living ;  but  every  thing  de- 
pends upon  the  feelings  and  character  of  the  communicants.  The 
Christian  who  in  this  act  commemorates  the  death  of  Jesus,  profes- 
ses bis  rc^tion  to  the  Church,  and  forms  pious  resolves  and  purposes, 
— he  truly  celebrates  the  Lord's  Supper,  whether  he  performs  this 
act  in  public  or  private. 

(c)  Even  in  a  private  dwelling,  a  profession  may  be  made,  by 
this  act  of  faith  in  the  death  of  Christ,  before  the  teacher  and  others 
present ;  1  Cor.  xi. ;  and  persons  not  present  still  learn,  that  such  a 
prolesiion  has  been  made.  This  object  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
therefore  attained,  even  by  the  private  celebration  of  it  There 
was  a  regulation  among  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  the  the  fifteenth 
century  (about  the  year  1461),  that  when  a  sick  person  desired  the 
Lord's  Supper,  other  members  of  the  Church  should  partake  of  it 
with  him,  tii  order  thai  it  might  be  a  true  Communion ; — an  example 
which  is  worthy  of  imitation  !  And  even  among  us  this  might  be 
done  without  great  notoriety,  by  admitting  the  near  relations,  ac- 
quaintanceSf  or  friends  of  the  sick  person,  or  those  occupying  the 
same  house ;  and  they,  too,  might  perhaps  receive  a  salutary  impres- 
sion from  such  a  celebration  of  this  ordinance.  The  assertion  of 
Less,  that  private  communions  were  unheard  of  in  earlier  Christ- 
ian antiquity,  is  not  true.  Justin  the  Martyr  says  (Ai)ol.  2),  "  that 
the  Deacons  first  distributed  bread  and  wine  to  those  present,  and 
then  carried  it  to  the  absent." 

III.  UoeflMDtial  rites  io  the  admioistration  of  the  Sapper. 

It  is  important  that  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  far  as  it  is  an  external 
rite,  should  be  so  administered,  as  to  distinguish  it  from  common 
and  ordinary  repasts,  as  a  special  festival  in  commemoration  of 
Christ.  This  is  called  by  Paul,  2  Cor.  11: 19,  dMugipHP  to  omfAa 
tov  KvqIov,  This  may  indeed  be  done  without  any  external  cere- 
monies ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  said,  that  such  external  rites 
and  usages  are  essential  to  the  ordinance.  Still  it  is  wise  and  adapt- 
ed to  promote  the  ends  for  which  the  Supper  was  instituted,  to  em- 
ploy such  external  solemnities,  as  will  remind  the  communicants  of 
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the  greit  object  of  this  festival,  and  g'lie  it  an  obt ions  and  maiked 
distiDction  from  other  metis.  Here,  however,  caution  miHl  he 
used,  lest  superstition  should  be  encouraged  by  the  iotrodoclm  of 
these  ceremonies,  and  they  should  be  supposed  to  poeeess  aonie  spe- 
cial power. 

Christ  distinguished  this  ordinance  from  the  Passover  wbiob  Mi- 
mediately  preceded,  by  offering  up  a  prayer  of  thanks  {ivxm^^t  n 
oag  or  fvkoyiiaas)^  which  was  probably  one  of  the  brief  tbankigiv- 
ings  common  among  the  Jews,  as  neither  of  the  Evangelists  bate 
thought  necessary  to  record  the  words.  He  then  stated  briefly  Ibe 
object  of  this  ordinance.  In  both  of  these  particulars,  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  is  properly  followed  in  the  administration  of  the 
Supper.  It  is  customary  to  offer  thanks  to  God,  briefly  to  sUte  the 
object  of  this  ordinance,  and  thus  solemnly  set  apart  the  bread  and 
wine  to  this  sacred  use ;  vid.  1  Cor.  10:  16,  notiigiop  ^vXoflm^,  i 
ivXoyovfiiP,  i.  e.  the  wine  in  the  cup,  which  we  conaecrale  to  tbii 
ase  by  the  prayer  of  thanks.  It  is  also  said  elsewhere  respecting 
those  who  thank  God  for  the  enjoyment  of  other  foood,  that  they 
partake  of  it  fitr'  ivXoyiag,  1  Tim.  4:  5.     Luke  9:  16. 

This  solemn  opening  of  the  Supper  with  prayer  and  reference  to 
the  command  of  Jcstis,  is  called  Consecration^  and  is  proper  and 
according  to  the  will  of  Christ.  Consecration,  therefore,  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  consists  properly  in  a  solemn  reference  to  the  object  of 
the  Supper,  and  in  the  devout  prayer  accompanying  this ;  and  not 
in  the  repetition  of  the  words,  this  is  my  body  and  this  is  my  bhod. 
These  words  are  uttered  merely  in  order  to  make  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  ordinance  then  to  be  celebrated  properly  understood ; 
so  our  symbolical  books  uniformly  teach.  Hence  these  words 
were  frequently  repeated  by  Christ  during  the  celebration  of  the  or- 
dinance, and  were  used  alternately  with  other  expressions.  This 
Consecration  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  possess  any  magical  or  mirac- 
ulous power.  Nothing  like  this  was  attributed  to  this  rite  by  the 
older  Church  fathers,  who  used  consccrare  as  synonymous  with  a/i- 
aieiif  and  sanctijicarey  to  set  apart  from  a  common,  and  consecraitto 
a  sacred  itse.  By  degrees,  however,  a  magical  effect  was  attribute 
cd  to  consecration,  and  it  was  supposed  to  possess  a  peculiar  power. 
This  was  the  case  even  with  Augustine.  And  when  aderwards  tbs 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  prevailed  in  the  Romish  Chorcb,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  change  in  the  elements  was  effected  by  pro* 
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nounciDg  over  them  them  the  blessing,  and  especially  the  words  of 
Christ,  this  is  my  body,  etc. 

Besides  this,  there  are  various  other  contingent  and  arbitrary 
usages,  some  of  which  are  good,  and  adapted  to  promote  the  ends  of 
this  ordinance,  and  others  are  extremely  liable  to  become  perverted 
into  means  of  superstition.  More  full  information  on  this  point  may 
be  obtained  from  Christian  Antiquities.  Many  of  the  rites  introduo* 
ed  by  the  Romish  Church  have  been  retained  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  such  as  the  singing  of  the  words  of  consecration,  the  mark- 
ing of  the  bread  and  wine  with  the  cross,  the  holding  a  cloth  beneath, 
etc.  These  and  other  usages  originated  for  the  most  part  in  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  the  extravagant  opinions  respecting 
the  external  holiness  of  the  symbols  resulting  from  this  doctrine. 
They  admit,  however,  of  a  good  explanation ;  and  where  they  are 
customary,  and  must  be  retained,  they  ought  to  be  so  explained  by 
the  religious  teacher.  Marking  with  the  cross,  e.  g.  should  remind 
OS,  that  this  ordinance  is  held  in  commemoration  of  Christ  crucified ; 
etc. 


^145.  Of  the  uses  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Lord^s  Supper;  and  tn- 

ferences  from  these. 

We  must  here  presuppose  much  of  what  was  said,  §  140,  re- 
specting Baptism.  The  uses  and  efficacy  of  the  Lord;s  Supper,  as 
of  Baptism,  are  twofold ;  viz.  external  and  internal^  and  may  be 
easily  deduced  from  the  design  of  this  ordinance  as  stated,  §  143. 

I.   External  mot  and  efficacy. 

By  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  person  publicly  professes 
himself  to  be  a  member  of  the  external  Christian  Church,  and  as 
such  receives  and  holds  all  the  rights  belonging  to  Christians,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  introduced  by  baptism.  For  Christ 
enjoined  this  sacred  duty  only  upon  his  followers.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  partakes  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  so  doing  professes, 
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that  he  18  a  real  member  of  the  external  Charch,  that  be  beliefei 
in  Christ,  and  yields  him  reverence.     Hence  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  10: 
16,  that  bread  and  wine  are  iroii'oiWa  aiftatog  *al  adfiaro^  X^te- 
tov,     Paul  here,  and  in  this  whole  passsage,  teaches,'  that  the  sym- 
bols (bread  and  wine)  stand  in  the  most  intimate  connezioD  with 
the  body  of  Christ  slain  on  the  Cross  lor  our  sins,  and  are  tbe  means 
by  which  we  become  partakers  of  the  bene6ts  of  this  death,  and  tes- 
tify our  interest  in  them.     The  meaning  is :  Whoever  celebrates 
the  Lord's  Supper  becomes  partaker  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  professes  the  same  ;  or,  by  this  ordinance  he  gives  it  to  be  an« 
derstood,  that  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  especially  that  he  bdieres, 
that  Christ  offered  up  his  body  and  shed  his  bbod  for  him  ;  and  he 
thus  becomes  partaker  of  the  benefits  of  this  sacrifice.     The  terms, 
irOAvcuvo^  ^voiaoTfiglov,  spoken  of  those  offering  sacrifice,  t.  18,  of 
the  same  chapter ;   also   koipw^oI  da$fiOplmp,  ▼.  20,  are  osed  io 
the  same  way,  and  are  explained  ?.  21,  by  the  phrase  fimx^v 
tganiCfjS  Kvgiov  ual  daifiOfiap.      The  opposite  of  this  is  seen 
V.  14,    **  flee   idolatry,"   have  no  fellowship   with   idolaters !  and 
▼.  17,  "  while  we  all  eat  of  one  and  the  same  bread  (a  portion 
of  which  is  broken  for  each),  we  profess  to  be  all  members  of 
one  body,"  i.  e.  of  one  Church.     The  same  is  taught  by  the  pa^ 
sage  1  Cor.  1 1 :  2C,  "  for  as  oflen  as  ye  partake  of  the  Lord's  Sapper, 
tov  divaxov  Kvgiov  HOtayyAkije,"  i.  e.  you  thus  profess  your- 
selves to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  who  believe  that  Christ  died 
for  the  salvation  of  man. 

II.  Interual  usot  and  efBcmcy. 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  well  as 
of  Baptism,  there  were  various  mistakes,  even  among  the  ear- 
lier fathers ;  vid.  ^  140,  II.  The  opinion  is  very  ancient,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  so  unites  himself  with  the  symbols  when  they  are 
consecrated,  that  they  are  transmuted  {fiftaGTOix^iova^tu,  trims' 
eiementari)  into  an  entirely  different  element,  become  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  possess  a  power  and  efficacy,  which  cannot 
be  expected  from  mere  bread  and  wine.  These  thoughts  occur 
even  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  in  Irensus,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Basilius  the  Great,  Ambrosius,  and  others.  It  was  on  this  account, 
that  the  invocation  {inlxXfjoig)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  introduced  in 
many  places  before  the  holding  of  the  Sapper ;  vid.  Moras  p.  202, 
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D.  2,  6.  They  saj  also,  that  the  bread  and  wine,  throagh  the  idto- 
cation  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  by  the  power  of  the  tame,  are 
sanctified,  so  that  they  no  more  continue  what  they  were,  but  re- 
ceive a  special  spiritual  and  divine  power.  So  say,  e.  g.  Theodo- 
tus,  (as  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,)  Tertullian,  and  others. 
Hence  we  often  find  in  the  ancient  liturgies,  both  oriental  and  occi* 
dental,  frequent  invocations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
in  which  they  were  entreated  to  unite  themselves  with  the  bread 
and  wine,  and  to  communicate  to  them  this  power. 

At  a  very  early  period,  therefore,  a  kind  of  magical  and  miracor 
loos  effect  was  ascribed  to  this  ordinance,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
as  an  external  act  it  has  a  mechanical  agency,  not  only  upon  the 
soul,  for  the  remission  of  guilt  and  punishment^  but  also  upon  the 
kody.  It  is  very  often  said  by  some  of  the  fathers  after  the  fourth 
century,  in  conformity  with  this  latter  opinion,  that  this  sacrament 
has  power  to  heal  the  sick,  to  secure  one  against  magical  arts  and 
the  assaults  of  the  J>evi],  and  even  to  effect  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  those  who  are  dead.  Hence  originated  the  missa  pro  de^ 
Junciis,  and  innumerable  other  superstitious  opinions  and  practices, 
which  fruitfully  multiplied,  especially  in  the  Western  Church,  dar- 
ing the  dark  ages,  and  which  were  then  brought  by  the  sohooUnen 
into  a  forma]  system. 

(2)  This  magical  or  mechanical  efficacy  is  never  ascribed  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  opinion  that  man  ob- 
tains faith,  remission  of  sin,  and  new  spiritual  power,  merely  by  the 
external  celebration  of  this  ordinance,  as  an  opus  operatum,  and  by  an 
external  participation  in  the  sacramental  symbols,  without  being 
himself  active  in  repentance  and  faith,  receives  no  countenance  from 
the  sacred  writers.  The  same  is  true  respecting  baptism  and  the 
other  means  of  grace.  The  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper  upon  the 
human  heart,  stands  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  divine  Word, 
and  with  the  power  inherent  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Without  the  knowledge  and  the  proper  use  of  the  Word  of  God, 
this  ordinance,  in  itself  considered,  and  as  an  external  rite,  has  no 
efficacy.  And  so  the  effect  which  the  Lord's  Supper  has  upon  the 
human  heart,  is  not  magical,  miracuk>us,  and  irresistible,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  moral  nature  ;  exactly  as  we  have  represented  it 
to  be  with  baptism,  §  140,  coll.  Art.  XH.  ^  133. 

It  is  therefore  truly  said,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  upon  the 
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liewts  of  meo  throagh  the  Sapper,  or  throogh  the  brtad  and  wine, 
lad  that  he,  by  thk  means,  prodoces  faith  and  pioua  dvpcMkioiM^ 
But  he  produces  this  effecl  throagh  the  Word,  or  throagh  the  tntd» 
of  Christianity,  exhibited  before  as  and  presealed  to  as  in  thk  ordi- 
nance. The  effect  of  the  Lord's  Sopper  ist  therefore,  an  eiSsct  whieb 
is  produced  by  God  and  Christ,  through  his  Word,  or  Uie  troths  of 
his  doctriiMy  and  the  use  of  the  satae.  In  the  sacrament  of  thm 
Sapper,  the  roost  important  truths  of  Christianity,  which  we  eona* 
monly  only  hear  or  read,  are  visibly  set  before  ns,  made  cognizaUe 
to  the  senses,  and  exhibited  in  such  a  way  as  powerfully  to  sioto 
the  feelings,  and  make  an  indelible  impression  on  the  memory. 
Henee  this  sacrament  is  justly  called  verbmm  Dei  visible.  Some 
of  the  most  weighty  doctrines  of  Religion,  which  are  commonly 
taught  us  by  audible  words,  through  the  outward  ear,  ane  here  in- 
Ottlcated  by  external  visibU  signs  and  actions. 

Among  the  doctrines  more  especially  exhibited  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  universal  love  of  God  shining  forth  from  this  event 
(Rom.  8:  33.  John  3:  16),  and  all  the  duties  both  to  Christ  and  our 
fellow  men,  which  result  from  it.  The  contemplation  and  applica- 
tion of  these  important  truths,  to  which  we  are  excited  by  the  Lord's 
Supper,  awaken  iu  the  hearts  of  pious  Christiana  the  deepest  love 
and  gratitude  to  God  and  Christ,  and  a  readiness  to  comply  cordial- 
ly with  their  requirements.  And  it  is  only  when  we  possess  this 
disposition  and  this  temper  of  mind,  that  we  are  truly  susceptible 
of  the  influences  of  divine  grace  through  the  Word,  §^  130,  131 ; 
it  is  then  only  that  we  can  expect  to  enjoy  that  special  presence  and 
^id  of  Christ,  which  he  has  promised  at  his  Supper ;  vid^  ^  143,  ad 
finem.  These  are  the  things,  which,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
are  essential  to  the  proper  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  and  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  inquiries  respecting  the  manner  of 
the  presence  of  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  symbols.-^ 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  internal  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or 
of  the  Word  of  God  through  the  Supper,  is  two-fold. 

First.  This  ordinance  is  the  means  of  exciting  and  strengthen- 
ing the  faith  of  one  who  worthily  celebrates  it,  so  far  as  he  refers 
to  the  divine  promises,  and  stands  firm  in  the  conviction  of  their 
certain  fulfilment ;  vid.  §  IQ3.  For  we  are  reminded  by  this  ordin- 
ance. 


or  THB  loid's  suppul  QB^ 


(a)  Of  the  deMik  of  Christ  He  iastituled  this  ordinanoe  on  the 
day  of  bia  death,  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  pouring  oat  of 
the  wioe,  represent  the  violence  done  to  his  body,  and  the  shedding 
of  his  Uood ;  vid.  §  144, 1.  1. 

(6)  Of  the  caiun  and  the  salutary  results  of  his  death, — the 
founding  of  a  new  dispensation,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  our  title 
So  everhsting  happiness ;  vid.  Heb.  8:  6,  sq. 

(c)  Of  the  special  guidance  and  assistance  which  Christ  has 
promised  to  his  disciples  untiJ  the  end  of  the  world  ;  vid.  §  143,  ad 
finera. 

(d)  Any  one  who  from  the  heart  believes  these  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  obtains,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  personal  appropria- 
tion of  these  benefits  procured  through  Christ's  death,  i.  e.  he  re- 
ceives in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  most  solemn  assurance  and  pledge, 
that  Christ  shed  his  blood y&r  Am  and  on  his  account,  and  that  As 
tlurefore  may  piwticipate  in  all  the  salutary  resuUs  of  his  death. 

This  is  the  uQipoavia  aifiatos  and  aoiparos  Xgiotov,  1  Cor.  10: 
16,  or  the  spiritual  enjoyment  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It 
should  be  as  certain  to  us,  as  that  we  see  the  bread  and  wine,  that 
Christ  died  for  us,  and  that  he  still  cares  for  us,  as  he  did  formerly 
lor  bis  disciples  while  he  was  upon  the  earth,  and  still  promotes  our 
eternal  welfare.  This  is  the  true,  inward  enjoyment,  which  may  be 
experienced  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

Secondly.  In  this  way  does  this  ordinance  contribute  to  main- 
tain and  promote  piety  among  believers.  The  contemplation  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  of  its  causes,  and  the  great  and  beneficial  results 
which  flow  from  it,  fills  our  hearts  with  gratitude  and  love  to  God 
and  Christ,  and  makes  us  disposed  and  ready  to  obey  his  precepts. 
In  this  frame  we  are  prepared  to  enjoy  those  divine  influences  upon 
our  hearU,  and  that  assistance  of  Christ,  which  it  is  promised  we 
shall  enjoy  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Again ;  Christ  inculcates  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  as  the  two  great  precepts  of  his  doctrine.  Of  both  these 
duties  we  are  reminded  by  this  sacred  rito,  and  derive  from  it  new 
motives  to  perform  them.  All  Christians,  without  distinction,  are 
required  to  participate  in  this  rite  ; — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to 
eat  in  common  of  one  bread,  and  drink  of  one  cup.  As  followers  of 
Jesus,  they  are  all  brethren,  and  all  equal,  and  mutually  bound  to 
live  in  peace,  friendship,  and  brotherly  love.     All  share  equally  io 
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the  rights  which  Christ  purchised  for  them.  Christ  is  the  Lord  and 
Master  of  them  all,  and  is  the  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and  fore?er. 
Cf.  1  Cor.  10:  17.  12:  13,  "  For  whether  we  he  Jews  or  Greeks, 
bond  or  free,  wc  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  and  made  to  drink 
into  one  Spirit  {inoila^tjfid^)"  i.  e.  we  partake  of  one  festival,  so 
that  we  compose  but  one  Church  (lig  ii^  oiv^a),  and  are  motoally 
obligated  to  cherish  the  most  cordial  brotherly  love  and  harmoay  of 
feeling,  *V  tV#  iti^ivfAatog.  Cf.  1  Cor.  6:  17.  Eph.  4:  3,  4.— It  was 
one  object  even  of  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  feasts,  to  bind  more  strongly 
the  band  of  friendship  and  brotherly  love  among  the  Israelites.  But 
here  we  have  ugdzTOPig  ijiayyiXiM.     Vid.  ^  143, 1.  3. 

From  these  remarks  respecting  the  object  and  efficacy  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  several  important  practical  consequenus  may  be  de- 
rived. 

(1)  Whoever  partakes  of  the  Chord's  Supper,  takes  upon  himsdf 
the  sacred  obligation,  to  live  in  all  respects  conformably  to  the  rule 
given  in  the  Gospel,  and  there  made  the  condition  of  enjoying  the 
salutary  consequences  of  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus.  Theologians 
therefore  say,  that  in  enjoying  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  covenant  is 
made  with  God ;  since  man  engages,  on  his  side,  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  divine  precepts,  and  God,  on  his  part,  promises,  assures,  and 
actually  imparts  to  men  his  benefits  ;  as  it  is  in  baptism,  ^  140,  ad 
finem. 

(2)  Since  the  uses  and  the  effects  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not 
magical,  miraculous,  or  irresistible,  but  entirely  adapted  to  the  mor- 
al nature  of  man  ;  he  only  can  derive  the  proper  benefits  from  this 
rite,  who  falls  in  with  the  moral  order  above  mentioned.     Therefore, 

(3)  Whoever  devoutly  contemplates  the  great  truths  of  salvation 
represented  and  made  present  to  us  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  suA 
fers  himself  to  be  excited  by  these  means  to  feelings  of  lively  grati- 
tude to  God,  to  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  and  to  a  truly 
Christian  temper  in  all  respects ;  he  fulfils,  on  his  part,  the  design 
of  this  rite.  It  follows  from  this,  of  course,  that  this  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Christ,  can  be  properly  celebrated  only 
in  the  exercise  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  of  pious  reverence. 

But  on  the  other  side,  the  communicant  must  endeavour  to  re- 
move from  his  mind  all  supersiiiious  fear  and  scrupulous  anxiety  ^ 
about  this  ordinance.     These  fears  are  oflen  cherished   by  the  in- ' 
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:iou8  expressions  which  religious  teachers  sometimes  use ;  and 

1  by  theologians  has  this  rite  been  called  trbmbndum  mystrri- 

Reverence  and  love  for  God  do,  indeed,  go  together ;  and  in 

sense  such  representations  are  proper.     But  anxiety  and  slavish 

are  inconsistent  with  love.  1  John  4:  18,  tpopog  ovu  iariv  Ip 
711}.  The  celebration  of  this  festival  should  rather  be  a  cheerful 
ision ;  and  it  should  promote  pious  and  thankful  joy,  since  it 
igs  to  our  mind  an  event  so  fraught  with  happy  consequences 
us. 

What  Paul  says  on  this  subject,  I  Cor.  1 1 :  27 — ^20  and  34,  is 
J  true,  but  oflen  misunderstood.  He  speaks  here  of  the  extern- 
onduct  of  the  communicants,  so  iar  as  it  mdicates  his  internal 
losition  or  state  of  heart.     Many  of  the  Corinthians  partook  of 

Lord's  Supper,  without  thinking  at  all  of  its  great  object. 
3y  did  not  regard  it  as  a  religious  rite  ;  but  rather  as  a  common 
d  (fii7  diaxglvovTig  ampa  Kvglov,  v.  29).  They  permitted 
[nselves  those  disorders  and  excesses,  in  which  many  think  it 
it  to  indulge  at  common  meals, — quarrels,  gluttony,  drunkenness, 
;  vs.  17 — 22.  This  is  called  by  Paul  avalltaq  la^Uvv  %al  nl- 
f,  i.  e.  indecore,  in  an  unbecoming,  improper  manner ,  so  as  to 
w  by  one's  conduct  an  irreligious  disposition,  an  indifference 
li  regard  to  this  important  rite,  and  a  contempt  for  it.  Paul  pro- 
inces  this  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  wrong  and  therefore  deserv' 

of  punishment,  tpoxog  iGTai  awparog  xat  aiparog  Kvgiov,  v. 
;  i.  e.  worthy^  of  punishment  on  account  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
rist  undervalued  by  him  ;  and  v.  29  (coll.  v.  34)  xgipa  iavr^ 
^U$  nal  nivfi,  he  draws  upon  himself  divine  judgments,  on  ac- 
nt  of  his  improper  observance  of  this  ordinance. 
(4)  The  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  does  not  require,  there- 
i,  in  the  pious  Christian,  any  severe  and  anxious  preparation ; 
may  partake  of  it  at  any  time  with  advantage,  as  he  may  at  any 
e  die  happily.  And  the  unconverted  man  has  no  other  exercises 
I  preparations  to  go  through,  than  those  which  in  general  he  must 
through,  in  order  to  his  conversion  {pfrdvoia).  It  is  with  rea- 
,  however,  that  Paul  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  care- 
y  to  examine  his  feelings  and  his  conduct,  before  approaching 

table  of  Christ.     1  Cor.  11:28,  doxtpa(etof  av^gtanog  iavrop, 

oiitrng  (i.  e.  afler  he  has  examined  himself)  ix  rov  Sgrov  ia^ii- 

.of.  V.  31.    The  meaning  is :  '  let  him  examine  himself  to  see^ 
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whether  he  approaches  the  Lord's  Supper  with  pioas  feelioga^  vhI^ 
designing  to  do  what  this  action  implies/  viz.  make  a  ptotemmd 
the  death  of  Christ  in  the  fullest  sense  of  this  term. 

Note.  Times  for  Confession,  or  rather  for  preparatkm.  for  the  LoiCi 
Supper,  may  and  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  this  personal  self-ejaa- 
i nation.  These  occasions  should  also  be  improved  for  the  parpo«e  of  sbsv- 
ing  the  evils  which  result  from  a  thoughtless  partaking  of  the  sacramental  Sop* 
per;  according  to  1  Cor.  xi.  It  most  not,  however,  be  said,  that  every  naeia* 
verted  roan  receives  the  Lord's  Supper  to  his  own  eternal  rnndnmnatiii 
This  is  not  a  scriptural  doctrine;  vid.  1  Cor.  11:  32.  Nor  does  it  bekmf  to 
the  teacher,  to  exclude  any  one  from  this  ordinance,  becaose  he  regards  lua 
as  unconverted,  even  supposing  him  to  have  power  so  to  do;  vid.  §  144,11. 
It  is  his  duty,  however,  to  warn  such  a  person,  and  represent  to  him  liiseait, 
■s  PanI  does,  1  Cor.  xi. 

(5)  How  often  should  the  Lords  Supper  be  celebrated  7  Christ 
gave  no  definite  precepts  on  this  point,  and  this  was  Terj  wise. 
Every  thing  mechanical,  confined  to  a  particular  time  or  a  pw* 
ticular  place,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Christ  h» 
therefore  leil  it  for  every  Christian  to  determioe,  accor^ng  to 
his  conscientious  conviction  and  judgment,  how  often  be  wiB 
freely  repeat  this  solemn  observance.  And  thus  in  this  respect 
also,  does  this  Christian  ordinance  difier  from  the  passover  and 
other  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  to  be  ezpectp 
ed  of  every  sincere  Christian,  that  finding  how  salutary  these  com- 
munion seasons  are  in  their  influence  upon  him,  he  will  welcome 
their  return,  and  wish  them  to  be  oflen  repeated.  But  to  the  qoes* 
tion,  how  often,  no  answer,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  ghreo, 
which  will  apply  to  every  individual.  In  the  early  Christian  Church, 
they  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  almost  dmbf. 
But  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  this  ordinance,  will  be  apt  to  pro- 
duce coldness  and  indifference  with  regard  to  it.  This  perhaps  hid 
been  the  case  in  Corinth;  cf.  1  Cor.  11:20 — 30.  The  zeal  with 
which  this  ordinance  was  first  observed  gradually  abated,  and  kt 
this  reason,  among  others,  that  but  few  good  fruits  were  seen  to  re- 
sult from  it.  At  the  time  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  the  ol^ 
servanco  of  the  Supper  had  become  far  less  frequent.  Between  the 
sixth  and  eighth  centuries  it  was  customary,  especially  in  the  Weit- 
em  Church,  for  every  Christian  to  commune  at  least  three  times  dw- 
ing  the  year ;  and  this  was  even  established  as  a  rule  by  many  ec* 
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ilesiastical  Coancils.      In  the  Protestant  Church,  no  laws  have 
leen  passed  on  this  subject ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 


\  146.  The  various  opinions  and  forms  of  doctrine  respecting  the 
presence  of  the  body  and  hhod  of  Christ  in  the  Lords  Sup' 
jper,  historically  explained;  and  also  a  Critique  respecting 
them. 

•  Biitorj  of  opinuMM  retpecliog  the  preienc*  of  the  body  Aod  blood  of  Chrbt  ia  the  Lord^ 

Supper. 

(1)  It  niajr  bcuremarked  in  general,  that  the  opinions  of  the  an* 
ients  on  this  subject,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Ibarch  until  the  eighth  century,  were  very  diverse.  After  the 
ighth  century,  there  were  some  controversies  respecting  the  mode 
md  manner  of  this  presence  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  cento* 
fy  oiie  of  the  many  theories  on  this  subject  was  established  as  or- 
lodox.  The  Church  fathers  in  the  first  centuries  agreed  on  roapy 
oints  relating  to  this  matter,  and  on  other  points  differed,  without 
awever,  mutually  casting  upon  each  other  the  reproach  of  hetero- 
oxj. 

The  first  germs  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Cal- 
uuBtic  theories  are  found  already  in  their  writings ;  but  it  was  not  an- 
1  ft  later  period,  that  they  were  developed,  and  new  consequences  de- 
oeed  from  them.  We  cannot,  therefore,  conclude,  when  we  meet 
itb  expressions  in  the  ancient  fathers  which  sound  like  those  which 
re  used  in  our  own  times,  that  they  adopted  the  whole  theory  of  one 
r  the  other  modern  party.  Their  ideas  are  so  vague,  their  expres- 
ioos  so  indefinite  and  unsettled,  that  each  of  the  dissenting  parties 
1  modern  times,  may  frequently  discover  passages,  even  in  the  same 
Ltber,  which  seem  to  favor  its  own  particular  theory. 

Id  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  the 
Lefermed  theologians  were  in  controversy  with  each  other  on  this 
oinl,  each  party  collected  passages  firom  the  fathers,  in  order  to 
bow  the  antiquity  of  its  own  theory  ;  thus  Melancthon  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  Oecolainpadiu&,  and  the  latter  against  the  former.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  many  controversial  books  [Mssed  back  and 
forth  between  the  learned  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  France 
and  the  Reformed  theologians  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
which  Nicole,  Arnaud,  and  others,  endeavoured  to  prove  oo  one  side 
the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  and  Albertinos, 
Claude,  Blondell,  Laroque,  and  others,  attempted  on  the  other  side 
to  secure  the  authority  of  the  ancients  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  Ernesti  also,  in  his  Antimuratorius  (Opos. 
Theol.  p.  1,  sq.),  has  collected  many  passages  from  the  ancients  io 
behalf  of  the  Lutheran  theory,  and  in  opposition  to  transubsianfia' 
tion,  etc  ;  also  in  his  **  Brevis  repetitio  et  assertio  sententis  Luther* 
anse  de  pracsentia  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  in  sacra  ccena,*' 
(Opus.  Theol.  p.  135,  sq.),  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  mod- 
ern works  on  the  Lutheran  side.  It  was  called  forth  bj  Heamann's 
'*  Proof  that  the  doctrind  of  the  Reformed  Church  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  correct  and  true/'  Eisleben,  17C4. — It  is  a  very 
easy  matter,  however,  for  any  one  to  find  his  own  ideas  expressed 
in  the  vague  and  indefinite  phraseology  of  the  Others.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  sacred  writers  in  favor  of  the  essential  part  of  the  doe^ 
trine  of  the  Luthernn  Church  has  been  exhibited  partlj  by  Ernesti, 
add  partly  by  Storr,  in  a  very  plain  and  lucid,  though  brief  manner, 
in  his  *'  Doctrina;  Christians  pars  theoretica,"  p.  305— -018. 

[The  later  works  of  most  value  on  this  department  of  hiatoricai 
theology,  arc  Phil.  Marhcineckc,  Sanctorum  Patrum  de  prcsentia 
Christi  in  coena  Domini,  scntentia  triplex,  Heidelberg,  1811,  4ta— 
Neander,  Kirch.  Geschichte,  B.  I.Abth.  II.  S.  577— 696.  Abtb. 
III.  S.  1084.  -B.  II.  Abth.  II.  S.  697—712.  Abth.  IIL  S.  1394 
Cf.  Gieseler,  B.  I.  §  96.  B.  II.  §§  15,  17.— A  full  account  of  the 
literature  of  this  doctrine,  in  all  periods,  may  be  found  in  Habn'; 
Lehrbuch,  S.  570,  ff. ;  also  in  Bretschneider's  Syst.  Entw.  S.  73t?, 
ff.— Tr.] 

(2)  Sketch  of  the  History  of  this  doctrine  from  ike  second  to  tk 
ninth  century, 

(o)  Tlie  fathers  of  the  second  century  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
ple, which  is  in  itself  true,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  roust  be  consid- 
ered as  entirely  different  from  an  ordinary  repast.  Justin  the  Ma^ 
tyr  says  (Apol.  I.  66),  ov  noipog  agtogf  ovdi  no$v6v  nofta.  Thej 
however  entertained,  even  at  that  early  period,  many  ideas  respectr 
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ing  this  ordinaoce,  which  have  no  scriptural  authority.  Neither  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  the  words  of  Christ,  is  there  any 
trace  of  the  opinion,  that  a  certain  supernatural  and  divine  power  is 
imparted,  in  a  miraculous  and  magical  way,  to  the  symbols,  and  that 
in  this  manner  the  Lord's  Supper  exerts  an  agency  upon  men.  But 
this  opinion,  (which  resembles  that  entertained  by  many  respecting 
the  water  in  baptism,)  is  found  very  frequently  in  the  writings  of 
Justin,  Irensus  (iv.  34),  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other  fathers 
even  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  ;  and  it  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  that  age,  which  beheld  everywhere 
Bomething  magical  and  mysterious,  and  could  not  be  contented  un- 
less it  found  something  surpassing  comprehension.  In  order  to 
express  their  opinion,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  by  the 
divine  power,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  obtain  a  new  virtue 
and  efficacy,  totally  different  from  that  which  naturally  belongs  to 
them,  they  used  the  terms  fAfxafiakkia^a^  fAexctpoXii,  fUtafAOQqfOvO' 
S'tu,  fievaOTOiX^MVO'^ai,  fA€Taatotx^l(oa&g,  fieTcinoh}Otg. 

Still  they  did  not  suppose  any  such  change  in  the  elements,  that 
they  cease  to  be  bread  and  wine ;  i.  e.  they  did  not  believe  in  froiK 
subsiantialion,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term :  neither  does  the 
Grecian  Church,  which  employs  these  terms,  especially  /u«r«/9o- 
2iJ,  but  still  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church.  Some 
of  the  fathers  understood  these  terms  in  a  perfectly  just  sense,  and 
meant  only  to  say,  that  the  bread  and  wine  cease,  by  consecration, 
to  be  common  bread  and  wine. 

(6)  Again ;  it  was  maintained,  that  the  Word  of  God  (Aoyoc 
.^iov)  is  added  to  the  bread  and  wine,  thus  ennobled  and  endowed 
with  divine  power.  If  by  the  Word  of  God  is  meant  the  Chriittian 
doctrine,  it  is  very  true  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
connected  with  it,  and  depends  upon  it ;  vid.  §  145.  So  it  was  un- 
derstood by  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  e.  g.  Irenaeus.  But  some 
of  them  understood  by  o  Xoyog,  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  And 
from  the  fact  that  this  Logos  was  united  with  the  man  Jesus  and 
bis  human  body,  they  were  led  to  the  idea,  that  after  the  same  man- 
ner he  is  united  with  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
And  they  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  union  of  Christ  with  the  sa- 
oramentai  bread  and  wine,  from  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  bis 
person. 

In  this  comparison  which  was  niBde  by  Jnstin  the  Martyr,  we 
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find  the  true  origin  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  real  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  elements  on  his  Table ;  nL 
Morus  p.  263,  n.  4.  According  to  this  view,  Christ  is  present  io  a 
supernatural  way  in  the  symbols,  and  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner from  that  in  which,  according  to  his  promise,  he  is  eFerywheie 
present  with  his  disciples,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

(c)  After  this  period,  the  idea  became  more  and  more  eurreot, 
that  communicants,  in  partaking  of  the  visible  bread  and  wine,  aba 
partake  of  the  invisible  body  and  blood  of  Christ  Especially  did 
this  idea  prevail  after  the  fourth  century.  Thus  e.  g,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  affirms,  '*  that  as  the  body  of  Christ,  by  his  unioB  with  the 
Logos,  was  so  changed  and  transformed,  as  to  become  participator 
in  his  divine  glory  ;  so  also  the  sacramental  bread  tig  aifia  roS  ^i- 
ov  ko/ov  fiiTttnoUiTa^"  Chrysostom  and  Cyrill  of  Jerosalem  also 
say,  that  we  must  believe  the  divine  declaration,  that  we  receive  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements,  although  this 
may  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

But  although  this  doctrine  seems  to  approach  very  nearly  to  tran- 
substautiatioo,  these  fathers  did  not  yet  teach  that  there  is  any  change 
of  the  elements,  by  which  they  lose  their  own  nature,  and  cease  to  be 
bread  and  wine ;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  taught  in  other  passa- 
ges, that  the  elements  retain  their  own  natural  properties,  that  wbea 
paruken  of  by  us  they  become  assimilated  to  the  nature  of  oar 
bodies,  that  in  the  Supper  we  do  not  receive  the  naturai  body  of 
Christ,  but  only  the  significant  signs  of  it,  that  we  ought  not  to 
stop  short  with  the  mere  sign,  but  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  that 
which  is  signified  and  imparted  by  it.     There  are  many  passages  of 
this  import  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  of  Augustine,  Theodoret,  and 
others. 

But  in  subsequent  periods,  the  conceptions  which  prevailed  on 
this  subject,  even  in  the  Grecian  Church,  became  more  and  more 
gross  and  sensual ;  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  John  of  Damas- 
cus in  the  eighth  century,  and  others.  Still  the  opinion,  that  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  lose  their  substance  was  not  received  in 
the  Greek  Church ;  nor  is  it  known  among  them  to  the  present  day, 
although  they  employ  the  term  /icra/^oAf?  to  denote  the  change. 
Vid.  Kiesling,  Hist  concertationum  Graecor.  et  Latinor.  de  tran- 
subst.  Leip.  1754. 

(3)  History  of  this  doctrine  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  Western  Chtrch^ 
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It  18  known  from  Beda  Venerabilis,  that  daring  the  eighth  cen- 
tary,  there  were  violent  contests  in  the  Western  Church  respecting 
the  manner  of  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Sopper,  and  on  the  question,  how  the  elements  are  changed. 
And  even  at  that  time,  they  began  to  give  various  explanations  of  the 
passages  found  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Latin  and  Greek  fa- 
thers on  this  subject.  After  the  ninth  century,  the  tone  and  taste 
which  began  to  prevail  made  it  certain,  that  of  different  theories 
on  any  theological  point,  that  which  is  the  most  gross  and  material 
would  gain  the  predominance. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  following  opinion,  first  dis- 
tinctly advocated  by  Paschasius  Radbertus,  a  Monk  at  Corvey,  in 
the  ninth  century,  should  have  received  so  general  approbation ; 
viz.  "  that  after  the  Consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  nothing 
but  their  form  remains,  their  substance  being  wholly  changed,  so 
that  they  are  no  longer  bread  and  wine,  but  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Their  form  continues,  that  no  one  may  take  offence  at  see- 
ing Christians  eating  human  flesh  and  blood." 

This  doctrine  was  not,  indeed,  current  at  that  time  ;  for  it  caus- 
ed much  commotion,  and  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Monk  Ra- 
tranmus  and  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  many  others.  They  did 
not  deny  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  they 
taught  that  this  eonversio  or  immuiaiio  of  the  bread  and  wine,  is 
not  of  a  eamaif  but  a  spiritual  nature  ;  that  these  elements  are  not 
transmuted  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  are  signs 
or  symbols  of  them.  In  many  points  they  approximated  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Reformed  theologians. 

As  yet  the  Councils  and  Popes  had  determined  nothing  on  this 
subject.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  became 
more  and  more  general,  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
When  therefore,  Berengarius  of  Tours,  in  the  eleventh  century,  atr 
*  tacked  this  doctrine,  he  was  strongly  resisted,  and  obliged  to  take 
back  his  opinion.  He  denied  any  transmutation  of  the  elements ; 
but  maintained,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  more  than  mere 
'symbols,  and  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present  in 
the  Lord's  Supper.  In  short,  he  took  a  middle  course  between 
Paschasius  and  Scotus,  and  came  very  near,  in  the  main  points  of 
his  doctrine,  to  the  Lutheran  hypothesis.  Vid.  Lessing's  Work, 
Berengarius  von  Tours^  Braunschweig,  1770, 4to. 
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After  the  twelfth  centarj,  the  theory  of  FuehuiiM  w%a  fiirther 
developed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  carried  out  into  ha  reaoks.  Efen 
Peter  of  Lombardy,  in  the  twelfth  centory,  declared  himself  in  be- 
half of  this  opinion,  although  he  atill  apeaka  somewhat  doubtfully  r»» 
specting  it.  The  inventor  of  the  word  tramfwbstaniimHe  h  aoppaa 
ed  to  be  Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Mans,  in  the  eleTenth  oeotury.  Be* 
fore  him,  however,  the  phrase  commutaiio  pants  in  stihstmtiimm 
Ckriiti  had  been  used  by  Fulbert,  Bishop  of  Chartres.  This  term 
became  current  in  the  twelfth  century,  through  the  iDHQenoe  of  Pe- 
ter of  Blois.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  thhteenth  oentury,  thM 
this  dog^a  became  universally  prevalent  in  the  RomieAi  Cburcb. 
At  the  IV.  ConeiKum  Lateranense,  1915,  under  Pope  Innocent  III., 
it  was  established  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  confiraMd  by 
the  Council  at  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  opposition  to  the 
Protestants.  According  to  this  doctrine,  this  transmutation  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sacerdotal  consetration,  Yid.  Calixtus,  De  transob- 
stantiatione,  Helmstadt,  1675. 

(4)  Principal  opinions  respecting  the  manner  of  the  prtsemee  ef 
the  body  and  Mood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elemenis,  mnomg  the 
Protestant  theologians  since  the  Reformation, 

There  were  three  forms  of  doctrine  on  this  subject,  whidi  fbr 
many  centuries  had  prevailed  in  the  Western  Church  ;  tiz.  (a)  the 
theory  of  transubstantiation,  advanced  by  Paschasius  Radbertos, 
which  afterwards  became  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Chwcb ; 
(b)  the  theory,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  merely  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  advocated  principally  by  Job.  Scotua  £rt- 
gena  ;  (c)  a  theory  which  takes  a  middle  course  between  the  cthar 
two,  maintaining  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually  pre- 
sent in  the  sacramental  elements,  but  without  any  transmutation  of 
their  substance  ;  supported  by  Berengarius  in  the  elerenth  century. 
These  theories  continued,  though  under  various  modifications,  afler 
the  sixteenth  century,   and  were  designated  by  the  characteristic 
words,  transubstantiatio,  figura,  unio.     The  Greek  Church  still 
adhered  to  its  old  word  pna^oXti. 

Both  the  German  and  Swiss  reformers  were  agreed  in  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as  wholly  unfounded.  In  this 
too  they  were  agreed,  that  the  body  and  bfood  of  Christ  are  really 
present  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  are  imparted  to  the  oom- 
municant,  when  he  partakes  of  the  bread  and  wine  ;  since  Cbriat  is 
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near  to  all  whom  he  cooDts  bis  own,  imparts  himself  to  them,  coan- 
sels  and  guides  them. 

But  in  explaining  the  manner  of  this  presence,  they  differed 
from  «ach  other.  Luther  had  a  great  attachment  to  many  of  the 
scholastic  opinions  and  distinctions,  and  at  first  entertained  a  very 
high  idea  of  clerical  power  and  the  preeminence  of  the  Priesthood. 
He  therefore  retained  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  de  pneseniia 
reali  et  substantiaii,  in  such  a  way,  however,  as  to  exclude  transub- 
stantiation.  His  doctrine  at  first  was,  that  **  tii,  with,  and  under  {in, 
cum,  and  sub,  terms  which  he  took  from  Bernhard)  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine,  the  true  and  essential  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
imparted  to  the  communicant,  and  are  received  by  him ;  although 
in  a  manner  inexplicable  by  us,  and  altogether  mysterious."  He 
held,  therefore,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  which  in  its  very  essence  is 
present  in  the  sacred  symbols,  is  received  by  the  communicant,  not 
spirituaUy  merely,  but  (and  here  is  the  point  of  difference  between 
him  and  the  Swiss  Reformers)  reaUter  et  substantialiter ;  so  that 
both  believing  and  unbelieving  communicants,  partake  of  the  real, 
substantial  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; — the  former  to  their  salvation, 
the  latter  to  their  condemnation.  The  bread  and  wine  are  visibly 
and  naturally  received ;  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  invisibly  and 
sapematurally ;  and  this  is  the  unio  sacramentaUs,  such  as  takes 
place  ooly  in  this  sacrament.  In  one  passage  he  explains  this  unio 
sacramenialis  by  the  image  of  heated  iron ;  and  in  employing  this 
illustration,  borders  close  upon  the  error  of  Consubstantiatitm.  He 
nys  also,  that  what  the  bread  and  wine  do  or  suffer,  the  same  is 
done  or  suffered  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, — ^they  are  broken, 
distributed,  poured  out,  etc.  By  degrees,  however,  he  abandoned 
these  views,  and  was  content  with  affirming  the  realpresenu  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  with  an 
iadefiiHte  manducatione  oralL 

The  doctrine  of  the  Swiss  theologians,  on  the  contrary,  as  ex- 
hibited by  Calvin,  who  in  some  respects  modified  the  view  of  Zuin- 
gle,  was  this  :  ''  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not,  as  to  their 
substance,  present  in  the  sacramental  elements,  but  only  as  to  power 
and  effect ;  they  are  vere  et  efficaciter  represented  under  the  bread 
and  wine ;  dari  won  substantiam  corporis  Christi  in  sacra  ccena^ 
sed  omnia  qua  in  suo  corpore  nobis  benefida  pntstitit"  Accord* 
ingly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  present  in  space,  and  are 
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not  oraUy  received  by  commanicants,  but  spiriiually^  with  &  kind 
of  manducatio  spiritualis,  Zuingle,  bowever,  maintained  that  tbe 
bread  and  wine  are  mere  symbols  of  tbe  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  seemed  wholly  to  reject  the  idea  of  his  real  presence  in  these 
symbols.  Many  of  tbe  Reformed  theologians  did  not  therefore  at 
first  assent  to  Calvin's  doctrine,  and  many  even  subeequently  adher- 
ed to  that  of  Zuingle. 

Calvin,  then,  designed  to  Uke  a  middle  course  between  Lath«r 
and  Zuingle.  Luther  appealed  to  the  words  in  which  this  rite  was 
instituted,  especially  to  iaii  He  referred  also  to  the  divine  oami- 
potence,  by  which  the  body  of  Christ  might  be  made  subetantiaUy 
present  in  many  places  at  once  ;  cf  Morus  p.  266,  §  8.  This  was 
wholly  denied  by  the  Swiss  theologians,  as  being  contradictory. 
They  contended,  also,  that  there  is  no  occasion  or  use  for  this  sub- 
stantial presence  and  communication  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
since  it  cannot  contribute  to  make  one  more  virtuous,  pioos,  or 
holy.  With  regard  to  iatl  they  remarked,  that  according  to  com- 
mon use  even  in  the  New  Testament,  it  often  means  to  sigmfy^ 
skow  forth  ;  vid.  ^  143 ;  and  the  subject  here  requires,  that  it  should 
be  so  understood,  since  otherwise  Christ  is  made  to  say  what  is  m^ 
true. 

Luther,  however,  adhered  to  his  opinion,  especially  after  it  be- 
came the  subject  of  controversy.  Melancthon  was  more  calm  and 
impartial,  and  wished  to  promote  peace  between  the  two  parties. 
He  therefore  took  the  ground,  especially  after  Luther's  death,  that 
it  is  better  merely  to  affirm  the  presence  and  agency  of  Christ  in  the 
sacred  symbols,  without  attempting  minutely  to  define  and  limit  the 
manner  of  this  presence.  He  was  not  favorable  either  to  the  /ir«- 
sentia  corporalis  Christi,  or  to  the  manducatio  oralis,  but  only  aP 
firmed  prasentiam  realem  et  efficacem  Ckristi  in  sacra  ccena.  He 
therefore  chose  a  middle  way  between  Luther  and  Zuingle,  and 
very  nearly  agreed  with  Calvin,  who  also  pursued  this  middle 
course. 

Many  of  the  more  moderate  Lutheran  theologians  agreed  with 
Melancthon,  and  seemed  with  him  to  incline  to  the  side  of  Calvio. 
On  the  other  hand  the  zealots  for  the  Lutheran  theory  insisted  upon 
all  the  distinctions  which  Luther  adopted,  and  even  on  some  points 
went  farther  than  Luther  himself.  But  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony 
the  party  of  Melancthon  became  more  and  more  numerous,  and  af- 
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is  death,  the  dreadful  Crypto-Calvinistic  controversies  and  per- 
ions  broke  out  (A.  D.  1571). 

*hese  and  other  controTersies  and  disorders  in  the  Lutheran 
ch,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  establish  the  Lu- 
n  form  of  doctrine,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 

in  the  year  1577,  which  was  then  made  a  standard  of  faith, 
idopted  as  an  authorized  symbol.  In  this,  the  most  minute 
dary  lines  are  drawn  between  the  theories  of  the  Lutheran  and 
leformed  church,  by  applying  the  new  distinctions  introduced 
the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  the 
tumcaiio  idiomatnm  ;  vid.  ^  103,  II.  and  ^  104.  The  Luther- 
leologians  of  that  period,  especially  Andrea,  Chemnitz,  and 

followers,  endeavoured  to  show,  by  the  theory  of  the  intimate 
a  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  the  communicatio  idionuUum 
Iting  from  it,  how  Christ,  as  God-man,  might  be  everywhere 
sot,  even  as  to  his  bodily  nature,  and  that  therefore  he  might 
resent  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  and  might  unite  himself 

the  elements,  and  through  them  with  the  communicants,  and 
act  upon  them.  This  doctrine  was  called  uhiquiiaiem  corporis 
'sti,  and  the  advocates  of  it  were  named  contemptuously  by 

opponents  UbiquUisitB,  The  manner  of  the  union  of  the  body 
hrist  with  the  bread  and  wine,  was  declared  to  be  a  mystery 
fierium  unionis  sacramentalis).  And  on  this  account  the  fra- 
I  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  would  not  decide  positively  of 
:  nature  it  is,  but  only  negatively,  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a 
7nal  union^  as  it  is  explained  to  be  by  many  of  the  older  fathers, 
No.  2 ;  nor  is  it  consubstantiatio ;  still  less  is  it  a  union  in 
*\i  a  change  of  the  substance  is  effected  {iransuhsiantiatio^ ; 
is  it  a  union  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  includ- 
1  the  bread  and  wine  (impanatio) ;  but  of  an  entirely  different 
re  from  any  of  these  mentioned,  and  one  which  exists  only  in 

sacrament,  and  therefore  called  sacramentalis.  Cf.  Plank, 
:hichte  des  protestantischen  Lehrbegriflfs  bis  zur  Einfuhrung 
Concordienformel. 

But  these  fine  distinctions  established  in  the  Formula  of  Con- 
\  were  never  universally  adopted  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
I  especially  in  those  places  where  this  Formula  had  no  symbolic 
lority,  were  its  subtleties  rejected.  Many  of  the  Lutheran  theolo- 
is  are  more  inclined  to  the  moderate  theory  of  Melancthon,  or 
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rather  have  approximated  towards  it.  Mortis  truly  remarks  (pb968, 
n.  A.),  that  the  whole  theory  established  in  the  Formula  of  Gnuord 
respectJDgr  the  omDipreseace  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  frooi  the 
union  of  natures  in  his  person,  isjttsto  subfilior. 

II.  Critieal  rmaukt  on  tbtM  diAtmt  bypotlMaM. 

(1)  All  the  different  theories  here  stated  are  attended  with  di^ 
iiculties.  Transubstantiation  contradicts  the  testimonj  of  our  sen- 
ses, and  has  no  scriptural  authority,  since  these  symbob  are  called 
in  the  Scriptures  bread  and  wine,  and  are  therefore  supposed  to  bare 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine. 

With  regard  to  Luther's  theory,  there  is  the  difficulty  abovemen- 
tioned,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  object  or  use  in  the  sobstantial 
or  corporeal  presence  of  Christ;  though  this  objection  in  itself  is  by 
no  means  decisive,  since  there  are  many  things  whose  utility  we 
cannot  understand,  which  are  yet  useful.  But  besides  this,  there 
are  other  objections  to  the  Lutheran  theory.  If  the  substantial  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and 
are  received  by  the  communicants,  how  it  might  be  asked, 

(a)  Could  Christ,  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  give  his  real 
body  to  his  disciples,  to  be  eaten  by  them,  and  his  real  blood  to  be 
drunken  by  them,  while  they  saw  this  body  before  their  eyes,  and 
he,  yet  alive,  sat  with  them  at  table  7 

(h)  How  can  the  body  of  Christ  be  present,  as  to  its  very  sub- 
stance, in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time  ?  and  what  object 
is  answered  by  such  a  supposition  ?  The  conclusions  deduced 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  natures,  afford  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  these  questions. 

(c)  How  can  the  theory  of  the  substantial  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  of  their  being  eaten  and  drunken  by  com- 
municants, be  reconciled  with  the  words  in  which  this  supper  was 
instituted  ?  For  Christ  did  not  speak  of  his  body  then  living  upoo 
the  earth,  which  they  saw  before  their  eyes,  and  of  the  blood  A)w- 
ing  in  it ;  still  less  of  his  glorified  body  in  heaven ;  but  of  his  body 
slain  on  the  cross  (vnig  vfJitav  didofiivov),  and  of  his  blood  there 
shed  {al/jia  ixxvvofiipov)*  If  therefore  the  substantial  and  corpore- 
al presence  of  Christ  were  meant,  it  must  be  the  sub^ance  of  that 
martyred  body  and  of  that  perishable  blood.     But  in  this  case  we 
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cannot  understand,  how  either  of  these  can  be  still  present,  and  im- 
parted to  communicants. 

Difficolties  of  this  nature  indaced  Melancthon,  as  has  been  be- 
fore remarked,  to  modify  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  to  adopt  a  the- 
ory less  repulsive.  But  the  theory  of  CaWin,  though  it  appears  to 
be  so  easy  and  natural,  is  also  attended  with  difficulties.  For  even 
be  admits  of  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  only  not 
as  to  their  substance  ;  but  according  to  his  view,  believers  alone  re- 
ceive the  body  and  blood  of  .Christ.  But  as  soon  as  I  admit  that, 
the  body  of  Christ  is  present  to  believers  only,  this  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  1  Cor.  11:  27,  29,  as  the  opponents  of  Calvin  have  al- 
ways remarked. 

The  better  way,  therefore,  in  exhibiting  either  the  Lutheran  or 
Calvinistic  doctrine,  is,  to  avoid  these  subtleties,  and  merely  take 
the  general  position,  that  Christy  as  man  and  as  the  Son  of  Ood^ 
may  exert  his  agency ^  may  act,  wherever,  and  in  whatever  manner 
he  pleases.  He  therefore  may  e^iert  his  power  at  his  Table,  as  well 
tts  elsewhere.  This  is  perfectly  scriptural  (vid.  §  98,  and  §  143,  ad 
finem) ;  and  it  is  also  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  Protestant  theory. 
And  this  doctrine  respecting  the  nearness  of  Christ,  his  assistance, 
and  strengthening  influence,  in  his  present  exalted  state,  secures 
eminently  that  proper  inward  enjoyment,  which  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Christians,  and  even  Catholics,  with  all  their  diversity  of 
speculation  on  this  point,  may  have  alike  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Christ,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  the  world,  no  more  to  be  seen 
by  his  ibilowers  with  the  mortal  eye,  left  them  this  Supper,  as  a  vis- 
ible pledge  of  his  presence,  his  protection,  and  love. 

(2)  There  are  some  theologians  who  think,  that  the  whole  doc- 
trine respecting  the  presence  of  CKrist  is  destitute  of  proof,  and  is 
derived  merely  from  the  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  1  Cor.  xi., 
and  from  the  false  interpretation  of  it  given  by  the  fathers.  Their 
hypotheses,  it  is  said,  have  not  been  sufficiently  examined ;  but  have 
been  too  credulously  admitted,  and  other  theories  have  been  built 
upon  them,  after  they  had  been  previously  assumed  as  true.  This 
opinion  might  be  called  the  Pelagian  theory ;  not  because  it  can 
be  shown,  that  it  was  held  by  Pelagius  himself;  but  because  it  has 
been  usually  adopted  by  those  who  are  of  the  Pelagian  way  of  think- 
ing respecting*  the  influences  of  grace ;  on  this  subject,  vid.  Art. 
XII.     They  contend,  that  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  we  are 
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merely  reminded  of  Christy  especially  of  his  body  offered  and  hb 
blood  shed  on  our  account.  According  to  this  view,  his  body  ajdl 
his  blood,  while  we  thus  commemorate  his  death,  are  present  to  our 
thoughts,  in  the  same  figuratire  way,  as  the  body  of  a  deceased 
friend  or  benefactor  may  be  present  to  our  minds,  when  we  are 
thinking  of  him.  This  view  is  contrary  to  the  New  Testament ; 
for  it  comes  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  remembrance  of  Christ, 
and  an  assistance  from  him,  improperly  so  called  ;  ?id.  ^98. 

They  go  on  to  say,  that  Paul,  indeed,  in  1  Cor.  11: 27, 29,  uses  the 
words  aiSfta  xat  aTfta  Xgiarov  with  reference  to  this  ordinance ; 
bat  that  he  does  not  affirm,  that  the  commanicaot  eats  the  body  or 
drinks  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  merely  the  bread  and  wine,  v.  28 ; 
and  that  although  the  ancient  Christians  sometimes  spoke  as  if  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really  received  by  communicants  (as 
was  very  natural,  in  accordance  with  John  vi.) ;  yet  the  same  is 
true  here,  which  was  spoken  by  Cicero  (Nat  Deor.  III.  16),  (Jum 
fruges  Cererem,  vinum  Libbrum  dicimus  (panem,  corpus  Christi, 
vinum,  sanguinein  Christi),  genere  nos  quidem  sermonis  utimurust- 
into ;  std  quern  tarn  ameniem  esse  puias,  qui  iUud,  quo  veseaiur, 
Deum  (corpus  Christi)  credat  esse  ? 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  Pelagian  theory,  which  leaves 
the  Lord's  Supper  a  mere  ceremony,  are  stated  by  Moms  p.  267, 
not.  5.  He  shows  very  clearly,  that  this  theory  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  other  Christian  ordinances.  Cf  Storr  on  this  Article  in  his 
System.  The  attempts  of  many  modern  writers,  who  have  discuss- 
ed this  point,  (those  e.  g.  cited  by  Morus  p.  266,  ^  7,  in  the  Note,) 
come  to  the  same  thing.  For  to  many  of  them,  the  doctrine  of  the 
nearness  of  Christ  and  his  assistance,  i.  e.  of  his  uninterrupted  ac- 
tivity in  behalf  of  his  followers,  is  extremely  repugnant,  because  they 
do  not  see  how  they  can  reconcile  it  with  their  philosophical  hypoth- 
eses, which  however  are  whollv  baseless.  But  this  doctrine  is  clear- 
ly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  apostolical  antiquity. 

(3)  Many  moderate  Protestant  theologians  are  now  of  opinioo, 
that  nothing  was  plainly  and  definitely  settled  by  Jesus  and  tha 
Apostles  respecting  the  manner  of  the  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  that  this  doctrine 
cannot  tlierefore  be  regarded  as  essential,  but  rather  as  problemati- 
cal.    Formerly  this  doctrine  relating  merely  to  the  manner  of  this 
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presenoe,  was  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article  of  faith.  Hence 
each  of  the  contending  parties  adhered  zealously  to  its  own  theory, 
regarding  it  as  the  only  scriptural  one,  and  looking  upon  all  who 
tbooght  differently  as  heretics.  This  was  the  cause  of  that  unhap- 
py and  lasting  division  which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century 
between  two  churches,  which  agreed  on  fundamental  doctrines,  and 
which  ought  mutually  to  ha?e  tolerated  their  disagreement  on  this 
particular  point.  So  judged  Melancthon,  and  disapproved  of  the  vio- 
lent controversies  of  his  age.  Even  in  his  learned  writings,  he 
passed  briefly  over  topics  of  this  nature,  and  assigns  as  the  reason  of 
his  not  going  more  deeply  into  them,  **  ui  a  quastionibus  iUisjuvtn' 
tutem  abducerem" 

Speculations  respecting  the  manner  of  the  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  have  not  the  least  influence  upon  the  nature  or 
the  efficacy  of  the  Liord's  Supper.  What  the  Christian  needs  to 
know  is,  the  object  and  the  uses  of  this  rite,  and  to  act  accordingly  : 
vid.  §  145.  He  must,  therefore,  believe  from  the  heart,  that  Christ 
died  for  him ;  that  now  in  his  exalted  state,  he  is  still  active  in  pro- 
viding for  his  welfare  ;  and  that  hence  it  becomes  him  to  approach 
the  Lord's  Table  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  reverence  and  most 
grateful  love  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Upon  this  every  thing  depends, 
and  this  makes  the  ordinance  truly  edifying  and  comforting  in  its 
influence.  These  benefits  may  be  derived  from  this  ordinance 
by  all  Christians ;  and  to  all  who  have  true  faith,  or  who  allow  this 
ordinance  to  have  its  proper  effect  in  awakening  attention  to  the 
great  truths  which  it  exhibits,  it  is  a  powerful,  divinely  appointed 
means  of  grace,  whatever  theory  respecting  it  they  may  adopt, — the 
Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  or  even  the  Roman  Catholic  transubstantia- 
tion,  gross  as  this  error  is. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  all  subtle  speculation  respecting  the 
manner  of  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  should  have 
no  place  in  popular  instruction,  but  should  be  confined  to  learned 
and  scientific  theology.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  however, 
these  disputed  points  cannot  be  toholly  omitted  in  public  teaching. 
Bat  the  wise  teacher  will  skilfully  show,  that  he  does  not  regard 
these  as  the  principal  points  in  this  doctrine,  according  to  the  views 
just  given  ;  in  such  a  way,  however,  that  even  the  weak  will  not  be 
offended.  It  will  be  best  for  teachers,  in  the  practical  exhibition 
of  the  theory  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  to  pro- 
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ceed  on  the  principle  beibre  laid  down ;  viz.  "  that  Chrisl,  in  his 
present  state  of  exaltation,  as  God  and  man,  can  exert  his  power 
when  and  where  he  pleases ;  and  that,  as  he  has  promised  to  grant 
his  presence,  his  gracious  nearness  and  assistance  to  his  true  ibllow- 
ers  till  the  end  of  the  world,  they  may  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  it 
will  be  especially  Toochsafed  to  them  during  this  solemn  festival  is 
commemoration  of  him."    This  principle  is  wholly  scriptaral. 


ARTICLE  PIFTEEIfTH. 

ON  DEATH,  AND  THB  CONTINUANCE  AND  DESTINY  OF  MEN  AFTER 
DEATH ;  OR  THE  DOCTRINE  RESPECTING  THB  LAST  THINGS. 


§147.  Of  Death, 

I.  Diffmot  doMripUoni  and  DMBM  ordMth. 

(1)  No  logical  definition  of  death  1^  been  generally  agreed 
upon.  This  point  was  much  contested  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  Cartesian  and  other  theologians  and  philosophers.  Since 
death  can  be  regarded  in  various  points  of  view,  the  descriptions  of 
it  must  necessarily  vary.  If  we  consider  the  state  of  a  dead  man, 
as  it  strikes  the  senses,  death  is  the  cessation  of  natural  life.  If  we 
consider  the  cause  of  death,  we  may  place  it,  in  that  permanent  andf 
entire  cessation  of  the  feeling  and  motion  of  the  body,  which  results 
from  the  destruction  of  the  body.  Among  theologians,  death  b  com- 
monly said  to  consist  in  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  implying 
that  the  soul  still  exists,  when  the  body  perishes.  Among  the  eccles- 
iastical fathers,  Tertullian  (De  anima,  c.  27)  gives  this  definition, 
Mors, — disjunctio  corporis  anim<Bque;  vita, — conjunctio  corporis  an^ 
imaque.  Cicero  (Tusc.  1.)  defines  death,  discessus  animi  a  corpore. 
The  passage,  Heb.  4:  12,  is  sometimes  cited  on  this  subject,  but 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Death  does  not  consist  in  this  separa- 
tion, but  this  separation  is  the  consequence  of  death.  As  soon  as 
the  body  loses  feeling  and  motion,  it  is  henceforth  useless  to  the 
Boul,  which  is  therefore  separated  firom  it. 

(2)  Scriptural  representations,  names,  and  modes  of  speech  re- 
specting death. 
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{a)  One  of  the  most  common  in  the  Old  Testament  is,  to  return 
to  the  dust  or  to  the  earth.  Hence  the  phrase,  the  dust  of  eleatk 
It  is  founded  on  the  description,  Gen.  2:  7,  and  3:  19,  and  has  been 
explained  in  §§  52,  75.  The  phraseology  denotes  the  dissolation 
and  destruction  of  the  body.  Hence  the  sentiment  in  Ecdes.  12: 
7,  "  The  body  returns  to  the  earth,  the  spirit  to  God." 

(6)  A  withdrawing,  exhalation,  or  removal  of  the  breath  of  life; 
?id.  Ps.  104:  29.  Hence  the  common  terms,  iiptixe,  jtagidonti  to 
nvevfiu,  reddidit  animam,  i^tTtpevaev,  exspiravit,  etc. 

(c)  A  removal  from  the  body,  a  being  absent  from  the  body,  a 
departure  from  it,  etc.  This  description  is  founded  on  the  compari- 
son of  the  body  with  a  tent  or  lodgement  in  which  the  soul  dwells 
during  this  life.  Death  destroys  this  tent  or  house,  and  commands 
us  to  travel  on  ;  vid.  Job  4: 21.  Is.  38:  12.  Ps.  52:  7,  where  see  my 
Notes.  Whence  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  5:  1,  the  iniyHog  i^fioip  oixia 
vov  OKiipovg  will  be  destroyed ;  and  Peter  calls  death  dno&e- 
otg  Tov  anfjvoiftazog,  2  Pet  1:  13,  14.  Classical  writers  speak  of 
the  soul  in  the  same  manner,  as  xataautjvouv  ip  riji  aoi/uoriw 
Tbey  call  the  body  aurivog.  So  Hippocrates  and  Aeschines.  2  Cor. 
5:  8,  9,  ixdrifiiiaaA  in  tov  ocifiatog, 

(d)  Paul  likewise  uses  the  term  indvea^at  in  reference  to  death, 
2  Cor.  5: 3,  4 ;  because  the  body  is  represented  as  the  garment  of 
the  soul,  as  Plato  calls  it.  The  soul,  therefore,  as  long  as  it  is  in  the 
body  is  clothed ;  and  as  soon  as  it  b  disembodied,  is  naked. 

(«)  The  terms  which  denote  sleep,  are  applied  frequently  in  the 
Bible,  as  everywhere  else,  to  death  ;  Ps.  76:  7.  Jer.  51:  39.  John  11: 
13,  et  sq.  Nor  is  this  language  used  exclusively  for  the  death  of 
the  pious,  as  some  pretend,  though  this  is  its  prevailing  use.  Hom- 
er calls  sleep  and  death  twin  brothers,  Iliad  XVI.  672.  The  terms 
also  which  signify,  to  lie  down,  to  rest  (e.  g.  ^T^ ,  occumbere)  also 
denote  death. 

(/)  Death  is  frequently  compared  with,  and  named  from,  a  de- 
parture,  a  going  away.  Hence  the  verba  eundi,  abeundi,  discedeih' 
di,  signify,  to  die;  Job  10:  21.  Ps.  39:  4.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  vndyoi  and  nogevofia^  in  the  New  Testament ;  Matt  26: 24» 
and  even  among  the  classics.  In  this  connexion  we  may  meotioo 
the  terms  dvakvilv  and  apdXvatg,  Phil.  1:23.  2  Tim.  4: 6^  which  do 
not  mean  dissolution,  but  discessus.  Cf  Luke  12:  36.  Vid.  Wet- 
stein  on  Phil.  I. 
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Note.  We  have  before  remarked,  in  the  Article  respecting  Sin,  that  death, 
when  personified,  is  described  as  a  ruler  and  tyrant,  having  vast  power  and  a 
great  kingdom,  over  which  he  reigns.  But  the  ancients  also  represented  it 
nnder  some  figures,  which  are  not  common  among  us.  We  represent  it  as  a 
man  with  a  scythe,  or  as  a  skeleton,  etc.  But  the  Jews  before  the  exile  fre- 
qaentlj  represented  death  as  a  hunter,  who  lays  snares  for  men  ;  Ps.  18:  5,  6. 
91:  3.  Afler  the  exile  they  represented  him  as  a  man,  or  sometimes  as  an  an- 
gel (the  angel  of  death),  with  a  cup  of  poison  which  he  reaches  to  men.  From 
this  representation  appears  to  have  arisen  the  phrase,  which  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  taste  deaths  Matt.  16:  28.  Heb.  2:  9 ;  which,  however,  in 
common  speech,  signifies  merely  to  dUf  without  reminding  one  of  the  origin 
of  the  phrase.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  phrase  to  see  death j  Ps.  89:  49. 
Lake  2:  26. 

II.  Scriptural  tentei  of  the  words  death  and  to  die  ;  and  the  thaologieal  diatinctiooa  to  which 

they  have  given  rise. 

(1)  Death  frequently  denotes  the  end,  or  the  destruction  of  every 
thing.  It  is  therefore  applied  to  countries  and  cities  which  perish. 
The  inhabitants  of  them  are  compared  with  dead  men.  The  resto- 
ration of  them,  is  compared  with  resurrection  from  the  dead.  .  So 
Is.  26:  19,  20.  Ezek.  3:  7,  sq. 

(2)  Hence  arise  the  figurative  modes  of  speech,  to  be  dead  to 
any  thing,  as  to  the  law,  to  sin,  etc. ;  Gal.  2:  19.  Rom.  6;  2,  5, 
etc. 

(3)  But  this  term  is  used  with  great  frequency  in  a  moral  sense  ; 
e.  g.  to  be  dead  to  all  goodness,  to  be  dead  to  sin  ;  i.  e.  to  be  disqual- 
ified for  all  goodness  by  the  sin  reigning  within  us,  Ephes.  2:  1,  5. 
5: 14.  Likewise  the  opposite,  to  live,  to  be  alive  for  goodness,  i.  e. 
to  be  active  in  virtue  and  capable  of  performing  it.  (Mors  et  vita 
spirituals  et  moralis.) 

(4)  Death  is  conceived  to  be  the  substance  and  sum  of  all  mise- 
ry ;  and  the  punishment  of  death  as  the  severest  punishment.  Ac- 
cordingly death  denotes,  (a)  every  unhappy  condition  in  which  human 
beings  are  placed,  as  to  body  and  soul.  The  opposite  life  denotes 
welfare,  prosperity,  Ezek.  18:32.33:  11.  Rom.  7:  10,  13.  (b)  Pun- 
ishments, as  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  transgression  of  the 
law.  In  this  sense  n^73  is  frequently  used  in  Syriac  and  Chaldee, 
and  death  in  the  New  Testament;  Rom.  1:32.  I  John  3:  14. 
James  5: 20.  (c)  The  Jews  called  the  punishments  of  the  lost  in 
hell,  the  second  death,  i.  e.  the  death  of  the  soul,  which  follows  that 
of  the  body.     Traces  of  this  use  are  found  in  Philo,  in  the  Chaldaio 
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paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  very  freqaeotlj  among  the 
Rabbins.  In  this  sense  is  o  dfvtfgog  ^ivaxog  used  in  Rev.  2:  il. 
20:  6,  14.  21:  8.  Vid.  WeUtein  on  Rev.  ii.  So  too  oXt^ffog, 
anciXfia,  ».  r.  L 

From  these  various  senses  of  the  word  death,  theologians  have 
taken  occasion  to  introduce  the  division  of  death  into  tempera!  or 
bodily,  spiritual  (by  which  is  meant  a  state  of  sin  and  incapacity 
for  virtue),  and  eternal  (the  punishments  of  eternity).  The  latter 
ia  what  is  otherwise  called  the  second  death,  mors  secunda,  eufus 
nulla  est  finis,  as  Augustine  remarks.  Vid.  ^  79,  No.  2.  The  Bi- 
ble, too,  gives  the  name  of  death  (mors  spiritualis)  to  the  state  of 
sin,  inasmuch  as  it  is  (a)  an  unhappy  state,  and  (b)  a  state  which 
incapacitates  sinners  for  all  goodness.  Hence  sinners  are  said, 
Ephes.  2:  5.  Ck>l.  2:  13,  to  be  vsngoi  ip  nagaitrdpaai,  partly  be- 
cause they  are  unhappy  in  consequence  of  sin  (vid.  the  opposite), 
and  partly  because  they  are  dead  to  all  goodness,  or  are  incapacitat- 
ed for  it.  Hence,  too,  those  sinners  who  are  secure,  igrnorant,  and 
regardless  of  the  misery  and  danger  of  their  situation,  are  said  to 
sleep  or  to  dream,  Jude  v.  8.  (hvnviaiofLtvoi)* 

III.  Tha  univvrMHtj  or  nnaroidabloiMM  ofdmth  ;  alio  a  eomideratioD  of  tlM  qowUoft,  wWlb- 

•r  daaUi  U  Um  panMbmrat  of  aio,  and  how  fi»  it  to  lo. 

(1)  Death  is  universal  and  inevitable.  None  in  the  present 
state  are  excepted.  This  is  the  uniform  declaration  of  Scripture, 
Ps.  49:  8—12.  89:  49.  Rom.  6:  12.  1  Cor.  15:  22.  Heb.  9:  27. 
Christ  himself  was  not  excepted  from  this  general  lot  of  mortality 
(though  he  submitted  to  it  of  his  own  accord),  John  10:  17,18; 
since  Paul  declares,  Heb.  2: 14,  sq.,  that  he  became  man,  that  be 
might  be  able  to  die  for  our  good. 

Some  exceptions  to  this  general  lot  are  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
(a)  In  ancient  times,  Enoch,  of  whom  it  was  said.  Gen.  5:  24,  that 
God  took  him,  because  he  led  a  pious  life.  Some  of  the  Withers  in- 
correctly understood  this  passage  to  mean,  that  he  died.  Cf  Heb. 
11:  5.  Elias  is  another  exception,  2  Kings  2:  11.  Similar  narratives 
are  found  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  from  which  we  learo, 
that  it  was  a  common  notion  among  the  ancient  people,  that  men  who 
were  especially  beloved  by  the  Deity,  were  removed  from  earth  to 
heaven  alive,  or  after  their  death.  (&)  In  future  times.  Those 
who  are  alive  at  the  day  of  judgment,  according  to  Paul,  1  Cor.  15: 
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51 9  coll.  1  Thess.  4: 15,  shall  not  die  {xoifitj{^iiaovTai),  but  shall  be 
changed  (oAAoe/i^aovra^),  i.  e.  their  body,  without  previous  dissolu- 
tion (death),  shall  be  ennobled  by  a  simple  renovation  or  change ; 
since  this  mortal  body  is  incapable  of  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly 
blessedness;  vs.  50,  53,  54,  coll.  2  Cor.  5:  2 — 4,  imvdvaaa^ak 
OiKTijgiov  ii  ovgavov  (to  be  clothed). 

(2)  The  mortality  of  the  human  body  is  expressly  derived  in  the 
record  of  Moses,  Gen.  2:  17,  also  chap.  III.,  from  the  taste  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  or  of  the  poisonous  tree.  It  was  by  this  means,  that 
our  first  parents  themselves  became  mortal,  and  thus  propagated 
their  disordered  and  dying  bodies  to  all  their  posterity  ;  vid.  §§  74, 
75,  78.  The  universality  and  unavoidableness  of  death,  is  therefore, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  the  result  and  consequence  of  the  trans- 
gression of  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race.  And  so  in  all  cases, 
the  Bible  derives  death  from  the  sin  of  the  first  man  ;  Rom.  5: 13, 
"  Through  one  man  came  sin  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and 
so  death  became  universal  among  men  (iig  navxag  dr&gdnovg  dp* 
ijX^i):'  1  Cor.  15:  21. 

Here  the  question  is  thrown  out,  whether  the  death  of  the  poster' 
ity  of  Adam  is  to  he  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  his  sin  ?  To 
this  the  answer  commonly  given  by  theologians  is,  that  with  regard 
to  the  wicked,  death  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  punishment, 
but  not  with  regard  to  the  pious,  but  that  to  them,  on  the  contrary 
it  is  a  benefit.  Since  as  the  latter  are,  by  means  of  death,  translat- 
ed into  a  more  happy  condition,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  benefit, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned ;  and  so  the  Scripture  represents  it ; 
▼id.  §  148.  Still  (a)  death  does  not  cease  to  be  a  great  evil,  in  it* 
self  considered,  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  even  to  the  pious. 
Hence  Paul  denominates  it  o'  ix^Qog,  1  Cor.  15:  26 ;  and  considers 
it  one  of  the  calamities  befalling  our  race,  with  regard  to  which  even 
the  pious  man  cannot  be  indifierent.  He  says  expressly,  2  Cor.  5: 
4,  that  even  to  the  Christian  it  is  no  pleasant  thing  to  be  unclothed, 
i.  e.  stripped  of  his  body  by  death ;  but  that  he  would  rather  be 
dothed  upon,  i.  e.  be  inTested  with  his  heavenly  body  immediately^ 
without  the  intervention  of  death.  (6)  When  it  is  said,  that  death, 
in  the  posterity  of  Adam,  is  the  punishment  which  they  must  un- 
dergo on  account  of  his  transgression,  the  term  punishment  is  used  in 
that  general  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  in  common  life,  and  often 
in  the  Scriptures.  But  if  it  be  taken  in  the  strict  philosophical 
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sense  (in  which  panishmelit  always  presupposes  parsmiml  gmh), 
death  can  be  properly  called  the  ponishment  of  sin  only  in  referenoe 
to  oar  first  parents  themselves  ;  with  regard  to  others,  it  is  indeed 
the  conscquemci  and  resuli  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  but  not 
properly  its  punishment ;  vid.  §  76,  III.  ^  73,  III.  3,  etc.  This  was 
remarked   by   many  of  the  Church  fathers,  especially  beibre  tJbe 
time  of  Augustine ;  and  they  therefore  objected  to  calling  the  death 
of  the  posterity  of  Adam,  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  Tid.  $79,  No.  I, 
%     {c)  When  it  is  said  of  Christ,  that  he  frees  or  redeems  Men 
from  (bodily)  death,  the  meaning  is,  that  men  owe  it  to  him,  m  gene- 
ral, that  the  terrors  of  death  are  mitigated  with  regard  to  thoee  who 
believe  on  him ;  and  in  particular,  that  our  bodies  are  restored  at  the 
resurrection ;  cf.  John  11:  35,  26.    This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
retkwUU  a  tuorie  corparali  per  Chrisium,  ^  120,  coll.  ^  111,  II.  1. 
From  the  necessity  itself  of  dying,  we  could  not  be  freed,  unless  God 
should  produce  an  entirely  new  race  of  men.    Cf.  Cotta,  Theses 
theologice  de  novissimis,  speciatim  de  morte  natorali,  Tubingen, 
1762.     [Also  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Wm.  Bates,  "  On  the  four  luk 
things,"  and  particularly  on  Death,  Chap.  HI.  and  IV.    Tr.] 


^  148.  Of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  the  human 

souly  and  its  state  after  death. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  the  life  of  nan  is  not  bounded 
by  this  earthly  sute,  but  that,  although  he  does  not  exist  solely  for 
the  future,  his  life  extends  into  eternity.  The  general  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  respecting  the  destination  of  man,  as  a  rational  and  moral 
being,  has  been  already  exhibited  in  the  Article  on  the  Creation  of 
man,  §  51,  II. ;  and  it  was  there  shown  to  be,  holiness,  and  temporal 
and  eternal  happiness,  standing  in  the  most  intimate  coonexioD  with 
it.  The  superiority  of  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  mmn  ate 
death,  in  comparison  with  that  possessed  by  the  ancient  world,  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  progress  of  science,  as  lo  the 
work  of  Christ,  and  the  influence  of  the  Christian  doetnM.    Those 
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who  lived  before  Christ  were  not  indeed  wholly  destitnte  of  knowl- 
edge respecting  this  important  troth ;  indeed,  many  heathens,  both 
before  and  after  the  time  of  Christ,  suggested  very  important  ar- 
guments in  behalf  of  immortality ;  still  they  were  unable  to  attain 
to  any  thing  more  than  a  high  degree  of  probability  on  this  subject ; 
Tid.  ^  149.  Every  impartial  man  must  concede,  that  Christ  has 
high  claims  to  gratitude  lor  what  he  has  done  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, even  if  he  does  not  allow,  that  he  has  disclosed  any  thing  new 
with  regard  to  the  future  state  of  man. 

(1)  He  has  connected  this  truth  most  intimately  with  the  other 
practical  truths  of  religion,  and  referred  all  the  rest  to  this,  in  such 
a  manner  as  no  teacher  before  him  ever  did.  And  now,  any  one 
who  acknowledges  the  divine  authority  of  Christ  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  obtains  a  satisfactory  certainty  respecting  this  doctrine, 
which  at  best  can  be  rendered  only  highly  probable  by  the  light  of 
nature.  And  from  believing  this  doctrine,  all  religion  comes  to 
possess  for  him  a  new  interest ;  and  he  finds  in  it  the  greatest  con- 
solation in  sufferings  and  hardships  of  all  kinds, — the  most  effectual 
encouragement  to  holiness,  and  the  greatest  dissuasive  from  sin. 

Note.  The  stiongest  philosophical  proofs  in  behalf  of  immortality  are  de- 
rived from  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  destruction  of  the  whole  man, 
with  the  object  of  his  existence,  and  with  the  divine  attributes ;  vid.  §  149. 
But  a  satiffactory  certainty  on  this  subject,  and  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
immortality  raised  above  all  doubt,  cannot  be  attained  in  this  way.  For  the 
simple  fact,  that  we,  by  our  reason,  cannot  reconcile  any  two  things,  does  not 
prove  that  they  are  irreconcilable ;  nor  can  we  conclude  as  to  the  reality  of 
any  thing,  merely  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  to  be  wished  for  by  os.  Cf.  Seneca, 
who  says,  £p.  102,  Philosophi  rem  hanc  gratissimam  promittuht,  tnagis  quam 

PROBANT. 

(2)  By  the  plain  instruction  which  Christ  has  given  respecting 
this  subject,  and  the  obvious  reasons  he  has  adduced  for  it,  he  has 
made  it  universally  intelligible,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  compre- 
iiensible,  even  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  He  has  done  this  es- 
pecially, by  the  connexion  in  which  he  has  placed  it  with  the  history 
of  his  own  person,  by  which  every  thing  is  rendered  more  obvious, 
and  receives  a  greater  and  more  lively  interest ;  vid.  ^  120.  Hence 
the  remark  of  Paul,  2  Tim.  1;  10,  is  very  true,  that  Christ  by  his 
doctrine  has  taken  away  the  power  of  death,  so  that  it  is  no  more  to 
be  feared ;  he  has  made  us  certain  of  Uessednese,  and  for  the  first 
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tiioe  placed  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life  (Con)  nti  i^mgola)  ia  ft 
clear  light  (^oir^actO*  ^^-  Einiges,  Ueber  das  Verdienst  der  christ- 
licben  Religion  um  die  Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Sede» 
Flensborg  und  Leipzig,  1788,  8yo. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  Christian  inslniGtioD  r»> 
specting  the  life  of  the  sool  after  death. 

I.  8eri|iCnr«  proof  of  imoorUlity,  and  whtl  k  impntd  in  it. 

In  death,  the  body  only  dies ;  but  the  soul  sunriTCs  the  bodj, 
and  lives  on  uninterrupted!/,  and  is  immortal.  Here  bekxigs  the 
text,  Matt.  10:  28,  where  Christ  says,  that  tyrants  and  persecutors 
have  power  only  over  the  body,  and  can  kill  that  only ;  but  have  do 
power  to  kill  the  soul,  over  which  God  alone  has  rule  and  power. 
Again,  Luke  16:  19,  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus^  vi^ 
22,  23,  sq.  Luke  20:  38,  *'  God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living."  Also  many  passages  in  John,  in  which  Jesus  promises  an  im- 
mortality, and  that  too  of  blessedness,  to  his  true  followers ;  and  as- 
sures them,  that  in  death  their  souls  shall  not  perish ;  e.  g.  John  5: 
24.  8:  51.  ch.  xi.  12:  24—26.  14:  2,  3,  where  he  says,  that  in  his 
Father's  house  there  are  many  mansions,  and  that  he  was  going  lo 
prepare  a  place  for  them,  and  to  bring  them  thither  unto  himself 
(by  death) ;  cf.  the  promise  given  to  the  malefactor  on  the  cro8% 
Luke  23:  43. 

But  he  always  connects  this  doctrine  with  that  respecting  his 
own  person.  He  it  is  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for^this  truth ; 
without  him  we  should  not  have  bad  it.  He  is  the  purchaser  and 
the  giver  of  life,  and  of  a  blessed  immortality  ;  whoever  believes  in 
him,  although  he  may  die,  yet  lives ;  John  11:  25,  26.  With  this, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  agrees ;  vid.  2  Cor.  5:  1 — 10.  2  Tim. 
1:  10.  1  Thess.  4:  13,  seq.  Phil.  1:  23.  1  Pet.  4:  6,  departed  Chris- 
tians (vengol)  are  regarded  by  men  as  evil-doers,  and  as  miserable 
persons,  who  have  been  justly  persecuted  and  punished ;  but  their 
spirit  is  introduced  by  God  into  a  happy  life  ;  so  Matt  10:  28. 

It  pertains  essentially  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  our 
self-consciousness  will  remain,  and  that  we  shall  then  have  the  con- 
viction, that  our  state  after  death  is  the  consequence  of  the  life  that 
now  is ;  as  the  Parable,  Luke  16:  22,  seq.  plainly  shows ;  cf.  Lake 
20:  27,  and  John  8:  56,  'Afigaafi-^udi  r ijv  i^fiigav  r^r  //uijr,  »d 
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i%igfl'     Cf.  also  2  Cor.  &:  8,  9,  and  the  other  texts  cited  by  Moms, 
^  2,  not. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  does  not  agree 
with  the  declarations  of  Christ,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  them. 
Some  hare  maintained,  that  the  soul  after  death  remains,  for  a  time 
at  least,  in  a  state  of  insensibility  and  unconsciousness,  which  they^ 
compare  with  sleep ;  vid.  §  150,  where  some  of  the  texts  to  which, 
they  appeal  are  examined.  They  suppose  that  it  is  first  awakened 
from  this  sleep  at  the  last  day,  when  it  is  reunited  to  the  body. 
The  state  in  which  they  sup^e  the  soul  to  be  in  the  mean  time  is 
called,  lethargus^  and  those  who  hold  this  doctrine  are  called  vnvo- 
ypv%ital,  and  those  who  wholly  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
xffvxonawvxtxaL  They  support  their  doctrine  in  part  by  an  appeal 
to  some  figurative  representations  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  respecting 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  by  which  it  is  set  forth  as  the  land  of  si- 
lence, darkness,  and  forgetfulness ;  and  in  part  by  the  common  ex- 
perience, that  our  souls  do  not  feel  and  receive  sensations  except 
through  the  body,  and  the  organs  of  sense,  and  that,  when  the  brain 
is  injured,  consciousness  and  memory  oAen  wholly  disappear.  To 
this  it  is  justly  objected,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conclude,  without 
the  greatest  fallacy,  merely  from  the  present  constitution  of  man, 
in  which  soul  and  body  are  intimately  connected,  how  it  will  be 
hereafter,  when  the  soul  and  body  shall  have  been  entirely  sepa- 
rated. 

Christ  and  the  Apostles  held  no  principles,  that  could  lead  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul.  They  rather  regarded  the 
earthly  body  which  we  inherit,  as  the  nearest  spring  and  source  of 
human  depravity,  and  of  the  sins  arising  from  it,  and  of  all  conse- 
quent pain  and  misery  ;  vid.  §77,  II.  According  to  this  doctrine, 
we  obtain  by  death  a  release  from  many  sufferings ;  the  disembodi- 
ed spirit  can  exert  its  energies  more  freely  than  before,  and  enters 
upon  a  far  greater  and  wider  sphere  of  action.  Cf  Rom.  8:  23, 
dnoXvtQOiaig  tov  acifAarog,  Rom.  7:  5,  18,  23,  24,  aoifia  ^avarov, 
1  John  3:  2. — Vigilantius,  in  the  fifth  century,  was  accused,  though 
unjustly,  by  Hieronymus  of  holding  this  opinion  respecting  the  sleep 
of  the  soul.  In  the  twelflh  century  it  was  condemned  by  Innocent 
III.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  advocated  again  by  some  An- 
abaptists and  Socinians,  and  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turiesy  by  Christopher  Artobe,  John  Heyn,  and  others. 
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II.  TIm  eoootzkm  of  the  UA  to  eoat  witb  the 


On  this  point,  Christ  and  the  apostles  teach, 

(1)  That  the  life  after  death  is  an  immediate  contiooatton  of  tiie 
present  life.  The  soul  is  not  altered  in  death,  but  takes  along  its 
dispositions,  its  habits,  and  whole  tendency,  into  the  future  world. 
The  life  to  come,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  present,  make  togeth* 
er  one  whole,  even  as  manhood  is  onlj  the  continuation  of  joutL 
Morus  justly  observes,  tenore  continuo  nectijinem  vita  et  initia  fih 
tur<B  sortis, 

(2)  That  the  life  to  come  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  eonsequaue 
of  the  present,  since  the  consequences  of  all  our  present  dispositions, 
inclinations,  and  actions,  continue  there.  Death  determines  the  de9-> 
tiny  of  men  in  the  future  world.  It  is  here  that  man  lays  the  foun- 
dation either  for  his  future  happiness  or  misery  ;  this  is  the  state  of 
probation,  that  of  retribution.  All  this  is  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, sometimes  literally,  and  at  other  times  figuratively ;  e.  g.  it  is 
sometimes  represented  under  the  image  of  sowing  and  reaping^  a 
contest  and  the  crowning,  etc.  Vid.  Luke  16:  25.  Heb.  9 :  27. 
Rom.  2:  5—12.  2  Cor.  4:7.  5:  10.  1  Tim.  6:  18,  19.  Gal.  6:  7, 
10, ''  what  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  also  reap;  he  that  follows  his 
carnal  appetites,  shall  reap  qf&ogap,  the  pious  Christian,  Cft^ijv  aii- 
yiov.' 


III.  Tha  ioteriDodiale  itat*  batwaen  daatb  and  tba  Jadfia«nt. 

The  restoration  of  the  body  (the  raising  of  the  dead)  will  not 
take  place  until  the  end  of  the  world, — the  last  day  of  the  present 
constitution  of  things, — a  period  which  no  one  knows  beforehand ; 
vid.  ^  151,  seq.  And  then  will  every  one,  for  the  first  time,  receive 
the  full  measure  of  reward  or  punishment  allotted  him,  according  to 
his  conduct  in  the  present  life ;  vid.  Luke  10:  12.  Rom.  2:  16. 
2  Cor.  5:  10. 

Before  this  time  shall  arrive,  the  disembodied  spirit  will  be  in  a 
certain  intermediate  state.  The  exact  nature  of  this  state,  is  not  in- 
deed  particularly  described  to  us ;  and  we  are  unable  even  to  con- 
ceive of  it  distinctly ;  but  so  much  the  Bible  plainly  teaches,  thit 
immediately  after  death  the  soul  passes  into  that  state,  for  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  previous  life,  it  is  prepared.     Immediately  af> 
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ter  death,  retribution  begins ;  the  piout  are  happy,  and  the  wicked 
miserable,  each  id  exact  proportion  to  his  feelings  and  actbns ;  vid. 
Luke  16:  22 — 25  (the  Parable  respecting  Lazarus).  This  truth, 
too,  is  always  placed  by  Christ  himself  and  his  Apostles,  in  inti* 
mate  connexion  with  his  own  person ;  e.  g.  Luke  23:  43,  "  To  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  Phil.  1:  23,  avaXvaa$  *ai  6vv 
JC^$aT9f  eivai.  2  Cor.  5:  8,  ixdrjftriaai  i*  rov  aoiftuTog,  xal  iv^iiif- 
oai  ngog  rov  Kigiov. 

In  what  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  this  intermediate  state 
will  consist,  cannot  be  determined ;  nor  whether,  in  addition  to 
those  which  are  natural, — the  necessary  consequences  of  actbn  and 
feeling, — there  will  also  be,  even  then,  those  which  are  positive,  and 
result  from  the  free  appointment  of  God.  As  to  those  who  are  kMit, 
the  Bible  teaches  us  only  this,  that  their  punishment, — their  whole 
state  of  misery,  will  commence  immediately  after  death ;  Luke  16: 
22,  sq.  And  for  this,  we  have  the  analogy  of  what  the  New  Testar 
ment  teaches  respecting  the  miserable  intermediate  stale  of  the  EtH 
Spirits,  which  will  last  until  the  day  of  Judgment,  2  Pet  2:  4.  Jude 
T.  7 ;  Tid.  ^63.  For  the  fate  of  lost  men  is  described,  as  one  and 
the  same  with  that  of  Evil  Spirits ;  vid.  Matt.  25:  41.  On  the  oth- 
er handy 'the  happy  intermediate  state  of  the  pious  commences  also 
immediately  after  death.  The  texts  in  proof  of  this  are  cited  by 
Morns,  p.  289,  §  1,  not.  2. — Their  blessedness  is  likened  to  that  of 
the  Holy  Angels ;  hence  they  are  called  by  Jesus  himself  ioayyilo$, 
Luke  20:  36. 

Since,  now,  the  destiny  of  man  is  decided  immediately  after 
death,  and  since  among  men  such  a  decision  is  usually  made  by  a. 
judgment  and  sentence ;  there  is  no  more  proper  way  of  representing 
this  arrangement  of  God  with  respect  to  the  future  destiny  of  men, 
than  by  comparing  it  with  a  Judgment ;  since  it  has  the  same  effect 
as  a  formal  judgment. — This  has  given  occasion  to  the  division  of 
Judgment  into  particular  or  preceding  (judicium  particular e  or  cm- 
tecedens)^  which  denotes  nothing  more  than  the  determining  of  the 
fate  of  men  immediately  after  death  ;  and  universal  or  subsequent 
(judicium  universale  or  consequens).  It  is  respecting  the  former  that 
Paul  speaks,  Heb.  9:  27,  **  It  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die» 
fiixa  di  TOVTO  uglaig"  i.  e.  then  follows  the  determination  of  their 
destiny,  whether  it  shall  be  happy  or  miserable  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  5:  10. 
The  Pharisees  also,  according  to  Joaephus  (Antiq.  XVIII.  2)» 
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taught  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  after  death  Is  judged  under  the 
earth,  and  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  its  works. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  therefore, 
there  is  no  third  place,  or  medium,  between  heaven  and  hell,  or  be- 
tween being  happy  and  miserable ;  although  there  are  very  differeot 
degrees  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  The  intermediate  condi- 
tion of  which  we  have  spoken,  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  any 
thing  like  this.  Still  an  opinion  like  this  got  footing  very  early  in 
the  Christian  charch ;  vid.  §  150.  And  this  gave  rise  to  the  cus- 
tom o(  praying  far  the  dead;  since  men  were  foolish  enough  to  im- 
agine, that  there  is  room  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  yet  unde- 
cided destiny  of  departed  spirits,  while  in  truth,  their  destiny 
most  depend  solely  upon  their  own  actions  during  the  present  life. 
This  custom  had  become  very  general  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
was  at  that  time  opposed  by  Aerius,  Presbyter  of  Pontus,  as  we 
learn  from  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius  (Hsr.  75),  who  is  very  in- 
dignant against  him  on  this  account  It  was  also  opposed  by  the 
Spanish  Presbyter,  Vigilantius,  in  the  fifth  century,  in  r^y  to 
whom  Hieronymus  wrote  a  violent  book.  This  doctrine  was  aA 
terwards  brought  into  connexion  with  that  respecting  I^urgaiorj, 
vid.  150 ;  and  then  followed  masses  for  souls  ^  as  sacrifices  fi>r  the  de- 
parted. There  are  also  some  traces  of  prayers  for  the  dead  even 
among  the  Grecian  Jews ;  e.  g.  2  Mace.  12:  43—46,  vni^  viugmv 
ngooivxiod^eu. 

Note.  From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  appears,  that  death,  so  far  as  it  if 
the  transition  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  life,  and  the  means  of  brining  ot 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  onght  not  to  be  terrible  to  us,  but  shoatd  rather  be  re* 
garded  as  a  benefit.  Those  only,  however,  can  regard  it  in  this  light,  who 
have  lived  here  according  to  their  destination,  who  have  obtaiaed  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins  {Suuuovfuvoi)^  and  who  go  out  of  the  world  with  pious  and 
godly  dispositions  ;  vid.  2  Cor.  5:  G— 10.  Phil.  1:  21,  23.  John  14:  1--4.  1  Joha 
3:2,3.  1  Pet.  1:  4,5;  etc. 
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^  149.  Historical  illustrations  of  the  various  opinions  which  have 
prevailed  in  ancient  and  modern  times  respecting  the  continuance 
of  the  soul  after  death;  and  the  proofs  drawn  from  reason  in 
favor  of  it. 

L  IdMi  of  nid«  DiUont. 

The  ideas  of  most  rude  heathen  nations  respecting  the  state  of 
man  after  death,  are  indeed  dark  and  obscure,  as  well  as  their  ideas 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  which  thej  regard  as  a  kind 
of  aerial  substance,  resembling  the  body,  though  of  a  finer  material; 
▼id.  $51,  I.  3.  Still  it  is  found,  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
even  of  those  who  are  entirely  uncultivated,  though  they  may  be  in- 
capable of  the  higher,  philosophical  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the 
aoul,  are  yet  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  soul  survives  the  body,  and 
continues  either  forever,  or  at  least  for  a  long  time.  Their  suscepti- 
bility for  this  &ith,  and  their  inclination  to  it,  depend  upon  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances ;  viz. 

(1)  Upon  the  love  of  life,  which  is  deeply  planted  in  the  human 
breast,  and  operates  powerfully,  and  leads  to  the  wish  and  hope,  that 
life  will  be  continued  even  beyond  the  grave. 

(2)  Besides  the  traditions  in  behalf  of  this  faith  which  unculti- 
vated nations  received  transmitted  from  their  fathers,  they  often  had 
dreams,  in  which  the  dead  appeared  to  them,  speaking  and  acting ; 
and  in  this  way  they  found  their  wishes,  and  the  traditions  they  had 
received  from  their  fathers,  confirmed  anew ;  so  that  the  hope  of 
immortality  was  always  sustained  in  them,  and  never  extinguished. 
Thus  Homer  represents  (II.  XXIII.  103,  sq.),  that  Achilles  first  be- 
came convinced,  that  souls  and  shadowy  forms  have  a  real  existence 
in  the  kingdom  of  shades,  by  the  appearance  to  him  of  the  departed 
Patroclus  in  a  dream.  So  too  it  is  represented  in  the  parable  of 
Christ,  Luke  16:  27,  where  the  rich  man  wished  that  Lazarus  might 
be  sent  to  appear  before  his  living  brethren,  since  if  one  of  the  dead 
should  teach  them  respecting  the  state  and  destiny  of  the  dead,  they 
would  believe.  Moreover,  these  visions  were  often  regarded  as  di- 
vine,— ovag  in  AioQ  fork,  II.  I.  03. 

But  we  find  that  many  heathen  nations,  long  before  they  had  any 
philosophy,  or  enjoyed  the  light  of  revelation,  or  before  they  endeav-^ 
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oured  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  arguments  drawn  from 
reason,  still  possessed  a  firm  belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  aoal. 
So  it  was  with  the  Egyptians,  the  Indians,  the  Thracians,  the  Cel- 
ts, the  ancient  Germans,  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  so 
it  is  with  many  of  the  rude  heathen  nations  of  our  times.  Vid.  Mei- 
ners,  Geschichte  aller  Religionen/S.  174,  f.  Hence  we  find  iifc- 
romance  practised  among  the  most  barbarous  people  of  all  ages ; 
Tid.  ^  66  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  presupposes  of  course,  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  the  soul  beyond  the  grave.  Vid.  Scripta 
Varii  Argumenti,  Num.  III.,  **Origo  opinionum  de  immortalitate 
animorum  apud  nationes  barbaras  atque  a  cnhu  veri  Dei  afienas." 


It.  IdMtoftlM  J*wi«hnaiioa. 

(1)  Many  have  maintained,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  imiDorulity 
of  the  soul  is  not  uught  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  was  especial- 
ly maintained  by  many  Socinian  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  construe  the  sup- 
posed silence  of  the  Old  Testament  writers  on  this  subject,  mto  a 
formal  denial  of  the  doctrine ;  and  have  attempted  to  justify  their 
opinion  by  some  texts  in  which  it  seems  to  be  said,  that  all  is  over 
with  man  at  his  death  ;  e.  g.  Eccl.  3:  19,  sq.  Is.  38:  18.  Ps.  6:  0. 
30:10.  88:11.  115:17.  Job  7: 7— 10.  10:20—22.  14:7—12. 
15:  22.  The  Fragmentist  of  Wolfenbuttel  attacked  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Jewish  religion,  in  the  most  odious  manner,  by  these 
objections;  cf.  the  fourth  Fragment  from  Lessing's  Beytrtgen  zor 
Geschichte  und  Literatur  aus  der  wolfentiitterschen  Bibliothek, 
Th.  4.  S.  484,  f.  On  the  other  hand,  Warburton  (Divine  LegatioiY 
of  Moses)  derived  one  of  his  main  proofs  of  the  divine  mission  of 
Moses,  from  this  his  supposed  silence  on  the  subject  of  immortality. 
Moses,  he  argues,  being  sustained  in  his  legislation  and  government 
by  immediate  divine  authority,  had  not  the  same  necessity  that  oth- 
er teachers  have,  for  making  use  of  threatenings  and  punish- 
ments drawn  from  the  future  world,  in  order  to  furnish  motives  to 
obedience. 

(2)  But  even  if  it  were  true,  that  there  is  no  text  either  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  or  the  writings  of  a  subsequent  period,  in  which 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  distinctly  mentioned ;  it  would  by  no 
means  follow,  that  this  idea  was  at  that  time  wholly  anknown  among 
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the  Israelites.  Even  from  this  supposition,  we  mast  draw  the  con- 
trary conclusioa.  For,  not  to  mention  that  the  Israelites  and  their 
ancestors  were  in  Egypt,  where  this  fiiith  was  very  ancient ;  (accord- 
ifig  to  Herodotus,  II.  123,  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  enter- 
tained it;)  it  is  proved  that  the  Jews  held  this  doctrine,  (a)  From 
the  laws  of  Moses  against  necromancy,  or  the  invocation  of  the 
dead,  which  was  very  commonly  practised  by  the  Canaanites  also, 
Deut  18:  9 — 12,  and  which,  notwithstanding  these  law^,  was  for 
a  long  time  afterwards  retained  among  the  Israelites,  as  appears 
ifom  1  Sam.  xxviii.  and  the  prophets.  (6)  From  the  appropriate  an- 
cient Hebrew  name  for  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  biMiD  (^dtig), 
which  so  often  occurs  in  Moses  and  the  other  books  of  theOld  Tes- 
tament. That  Moses  did  not,  in  his  Laws,  hold  up  the  punishments 
of  the  future  world  to  the  terror  ofkransgressors,  is  a  circumstance 
which  ledonnds  to  his  praise,  and  cannot  be  alledged  against  him 
as  a  matter  of  reproach,  since  other  legislators  have  been  reproached 
vrith  being  either  deluded  or  themselves  impostors  for  doing  this 
very  thing.  And  Moses  did  not  design  to  give  a  system  of  theol- 
ogy in  his  Laws. 

(3)  But  from  passages  in  his  writings,  it  may  be  seen,  that  this 
doctrine  was  not  unknown  to  him.  These  passages  have  been  col- 
lected by  different  writers  with  different  success.  Vid.  Michaelis, 
Argumenta  pro  immortalitatc  animi  e  Mose  collects,  in  Syntagm. 
Comment.  T.  L  Gottingen,  1759.  Liiderwald,  Untersuchung  von 
der  Kenntniss  eines  kijnftigen  Lebens  im  Alten  Testaroente,  Helm- 
stadt,  178L  Semler,  Beantwortung  der  Fragen  des  wolfenbiitter- 
schen  Ungenannten.  Sciler,  Obserr.  ad  psychologiam  sacram,  £r- 
laogen,  1779. 

The  following  texts  from  the  writings  of  Moses  may  be  regarded 
as  indications  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  :  viz.  Oen.  5:  22,  24, 
where  it  is  said  respecting  Enoch,  that  because  he  lived  a  pious  life, 
Ood  took  him,  so  that  he  was  no  more  among  men.  This  was  de- 
-signed  to  be  the  reward  and  consequence  of  his  pious  life,  and  it 
points  to  an  invisible  life  with  God,  to  which  he  attained  without 
previously  suffering  death  ;  vid.  §  147,  III.  1. — Gen.  37:  35,  Jv 
cob  says,  "  I  will  go  down  into  ^htxp  unto  my  son."  We  have 
here  distinctly  exhibited  the  idea  of  a  place,  where  the  dead 
dwell  connected  together  in  a  society ;  vid.  §  150.  In  conformity 
wKh  this  idea  we  must  explain  the  phrase,  to  go  to  his  Fathers, 
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Geo.  15:  15;  or,  to  be  gathered  to  his  people  (more  correctly,  to  <«• 
ter  into  their  habitation  or  abode),  Gen.  25:  8.  35:  29.  Nam.  90: 
24,  etc.  In  the  same  way,  manj  of  the  tribes  of  North  Americaa 
savages  express  their  expectation  of  an  immortality  heyond  the 
grave,  hj  saying  respecting  one  who  is  dead,  that  he  will  now  see  his 
father,  grandfather,  greatgrandfather,  etc. 

Paul  argues  from  the  text.  Gen.  47:  9,  and  similar  passages, 
where  Jacob  calls  his  life  a  journey,  that  the  Patriarchs  expected  a 
life  after  death,  Heb.  11:  13 — 16.  Onlj  he  says  very  truly,  no^^ 
^k»  id6»u9  tag  ina/yiXiag.'-ln  Matt.  22:  23,  Christ  refers,  in  ar- 
guing against  the  Sadducees,  to  Ex.  3:  6,  where  Jehovah  calls  him- 
self the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (i.  e  their  protector  and 
the  object  of  their  worship)  long  after  their  death.  It  could  not  be, 
that  their  ashes  and  their  dust  should  worship  Grod  ;  hence,  he  con- 
cludes, that  they  themselves  could  not  have  ceased  to  exist,  hot 
that,  as  to  their  souls,  they  still  lived.  Cf.  Heb.  11:  13 — 17.  And 
this  passage  was  interpreted  in  the  same  way  by  the  Jews  after  the 
time  of  Christ ;  vid.  Wetstein  ad  h.  1. 

In  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  texts  of  this 
nature  are  far  more  numerous.     Still  more  de^nite  descriptions  are 
given  of  >Stt;b,  and  the  condition  of  the  departed  there  ;  e.  g.  Is.  14: 
9,  sq.,  also  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Job ;  vid.  §  150.  Even  in  these  textii 
however,  the  doctrine  of  the  reward  of  the  righteous  and  the  pon- 
ishment  of  the  wicked  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  is  not  so  clearly 
developed,  as  it  is  in  the  New  Testament ;  this  is  true  even  of  the 
book  of  Job,  vid.  ^  151.     All  that  we  find  here,  with  respect  to  this 
point,  is  only  obscure  intimation  ;    so   that  the  Pauline  nog^ot^iv 
IdovttQ  is  applicable,  in  relation  to  this  doctrine,  to  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Moses.     In  the  Psalms, 
there  are  some  plain  allusions  to  the  expectation  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment after  death  ;    particularly  Ps.  17:  15.    49:  15,  16.    73:  24. 
There  are  some  passages  in  the  prophets,  where  a  revivification  of  the 
dead  is  spoken  of,  as  Is.  26  :  19.    Dan.  12:2.    Ezek.  xxvii.     But 
although  these  do  not  teach  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but 
rather  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the  nation  and  land  ;    still  these, 
and  all  such  figurative  representations,  presuppose  the  proper  idea, 
that  an  invisible  part  of  man  survives  the  body,  and  will   be  hereaf* 
ter  united  to  it. — Very  clear  is  also  the  passage  Eccl.  12:  7,  "  The 
body  must  return  to  the  earth  from  whence  it  was  taken  ;  but  the 
spirit  to  God  who  gave  it,"  evidently  alluding  to  Gen.  3:  19. 
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From  ftll  this  we  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  before  thie 
Bi^bylonian  Exile.     This  appears  also  from  the  fact,  that  a  general 
expectation  existed  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  future  world ; 
although  in  comparison  with  what  was  afterwards  taught  on  this 
point,  there  was  at  that  time  very  little  deGnitely  known  respect* 
iog  it,  and  the  doctrine,  therefore,  stood  by  no  means  in  that  near 
relation  to  religion  and   morality,   into  which  it  was  afterwards 
brought ;  as  we  see  to  be  the  fact  often  in  other  wholly  uncultivat* 
ed  nations.     Hence  this  doctrine  is  not  so  often  used  by  the  pro- 
phets as  a  motive  to  righteousness,  or  to  deter  men  from  evil,  or  to 
console  them  in  the  midst  of  suffering.     But  on  this  very  account 
the  piety  of  these  ancient  saints  deserves  the  more  regard  and 
admiration.     It  was  in  a  high  degree  unpretending  and  disinter^ 
ested.     And  although  the  prospect  of  what  lies  beyond  the  grave 
was  very  indistinct  in  their  view,  and  although,  as  Paul  said,  they 
saw  the  promised  blessings  only  from  afar ;  they  yet  had  pious  dis- 
positions and  trusted  God.     They  held  merely  to  the  general  prom- 
ise, that  God,  their  Father,  would  cause  it  to  be  well  with  them, 
even  after  death.  Ps.  73:  26,  28,  **  When  my  strength  and  my  heart 
iaileth,  God  will  be  the  strength  of  ray  heart,  and  my  portion  for- 
ever." 

But  it  was  not  until  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  that  the  ideas 
of  the  Jews  on  this  subject  appear  to  have  become  enlarged,  and 
that  this  doctrine  was  brought  by  the  prophets,  under  the  divine 
guidance,  into  a  more  immediate  connexion  with  religion.  This 
result  becomes  very  apparent  after  the  reign  of  the  Grecian  kings 
over  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  their  persecutions  of  the  Jews.  The 
prophets  and  teachers  living  at  that  time,  (of  whose  writings,  hower- 
er,  nothing  has  come  down  to  us,)  must  therefore  have  given  to  their 
nation,  time  after  time,  more  instruction  upon  this  subject,  and  must 
have  explained  and  unfolded  the  allusions  to  it  in  the  earlier  pro- 
phets. And  so  we  find,  that  after  this  time,  more  frequently  than  be- 
fore, the  Jews  sought  and  found,  in  this  doctrine  of  immortality  and 
of  future  retribution,  consolation  and  encouragement  under  their 
trials,  and  a  motive  to  piety.  Such  discourses  were,  therefore,  fre- 
quently put  in  the  mouths  of  the  martyrs  in  the  second  Book  of 
Maccabees  ;  e.  g.  6:  26.  7:  9,  sq.  coll.  12:  43—45  ;  cf  also  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  2:  1,  sq.  and  especially  3:  1,  sq.,  and  the  other 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Tesument. 
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At  the  time  of  Christ  and  afterwards,  this  doctrine  was  imiref- 
sally  received  and  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  and  was  indeed  the  pra- 
vailing  belief  among  the  Jews ;  as  is  well  known  from  the  testimosy 
of  the  New  Testament,  of  Josephos,  and  also  of  Philo.  Tacitus  ako 
notices  this  firm  belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  immortality  of  the  sooL 
In  his  history  (v.  5)  he  says,  ammas  prcRUo  attt  suppUeiis  perempi^^ 
rum  atemas  puiani,     Cf.  an  Essay  comparing  the  ideas  of  the 
Apocrypha]  books  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  subjects  of  immof^ 
tality,  resurrection,  judgment,  and  retribution,  with  those  of  the 
New  Testament,  written  by  Frisch,  in  Eichhorn's  Bibliothek  der 
biblischen  Literatur,  B.  IV.  Ziegler's  Thed.  Abhand.     Th.  II. 
No.  4.  Flugge,  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  Unsterblichkeit,  n.  s.  w. 
Th.  I. — But  the  Sadducees,  and  they  only,  boasting  a  great  attach- 
ment to  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  to  the  books  of  Mosei^ 
denied  this  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  the  sooly 
as  distinct  from  the  body. 

But  Christ  did  more  to  illustrate  and  confirm  this  consoling  doc- 
trine, than  had  been  before  done  among  the  Jews  or  any  other  iposh 
pie ;  and  he  first  gave  to  it  that  high  practical  interest  which  it  now 
possesses  ;  vid.  ^  148,  at  the  beginning. 

III.  Philosopbieal  arfumeau. 

As  soon  as  they  began  in  heathen  nations  to  philosophise,  and 
to  investigate  more  closely  the  doctrines  relating  to  God  and  the 
nature  and  destination  of  man,  they  saw  the  importance  and  greit 
practical  interest  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It 
was  found  to  exist  already  as  a  popular  belief;  but  they  now  en- 
deavoured to  give  it  philosophical  proof  and  demonstration.  Here, 
as  in  other  things,  the  Greeks  distinguished  themselves  above  other 
nations.  They  laid  the  first  ground  of  those  philosophical  proo6 
which  were  afterwards  enforced  anew  by  Christian  philosophefs, 
and  corrected  and  farther  developed.  In  the  varied  web  of  proof  it 
our  modern  philosophical  schools,  the  chief  threads,  and  as  it  wets 
the  entire  material,  are  of  Grecian  origin.  According  to  the  lesti* 
roony  of  Cicero,  the  first  Grecian  philosopher  who  investigated  thii 
subject  was  Pherecydes ;  but  according  to  Diogenes  Laertias,  k 
was  Thales.  The  followers  of  Socrates,  however,  did  the  most  fer 
this  doctrine,  and  especially  Plato  in  hisPhcedon.     The  Platonic  a^ 
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guments  are  found  collected  in  the  Tuscalan  Questions  of  Cicero 
(1. 23),  and  also  briefly  stated  in  his  Treatise,  De  Senectute,  c.  21 ,  sq. 
With  regard  to  these  proofs,  it  is  difficult  for  us,  with  our  present 
ideas,  to  see  how  the  soul,  separated  from  the  body,  could  maintain 
its  own  subsistence  or  personality,  since  according  to  Plato,  it  is  on- 
ly a  part  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  to  which  after  death,  it  will  re- 
tarn. 

There  were,  however,  some  among  the  Grecians  who  denied,  or 
at  least  doubted,  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Among  these  was 
Epicurus.  The  Stoics  contended,  indeed,  for  the  continuance  of 
the  soul  after  death,  but  not  for  its  absolute  immortality,  with  regard 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  speak  doubtfully  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Seneca  often  does  in  his  Epistles.  ^The  opinions  of  Aristotle 
on  this  subject  are  doubtful ;  many  of  his  disciples  have  concluded 
from  his  principles,  that  the  soul  is  not  immortal ;.  e.  g.  among  his  old 
followers,  Dicsearchus  ;  among  the  later  Aristotelians,  Averrhoes,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  Peter  Pomponatius,  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  in  his  book,  '*  De  animi  immortalitate,"  edited 
anew  by  Prof.  Christi.  Gottfr.  Bardili,  Tubigen,  1791,  8vo.  He  en- 
deafours  in  this  work  to  show,  that  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Averrhoistic-Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
cannot  be  demonstrated  on  natural  grounds. 

Even  among  Christians,  there  have  been  some  who  have  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Tliere  was,  for  example,  an  Arabian 
teacher,  in  the  third  century,  against  whom  Origen  wrote,  who 
maintained  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  but  is  again  raised  with 
it  at  the  last  day, — an  opinion  which  was  revived  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  William  Coward,  a  London  physician.  Still  more  strange 
ifl  the  opinion  of  H.  Dodwell,  who  in  a  work  published  in  London, 
1706,  contended  that  souls  are  naturally  mortal,  but  become  immor- 
tal only  by  means  of  Christian  Baptism. 

The  opinions  of  some  of  the  grosser  materialists  of  modern  times 
are  well  known  ;  e.  g.  of  Toland,  Helvetius,  de  la  Mettrie,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Systeme  de  la  nature,  who  were  followed  in  this  by  many 
of  the  so  called  philosophers  who  wrote  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ; — also  many  of  the  sceptics,  who  thought  nothing  could  be  de- 
termined on  this  subject ;  e.  g.  Hume. 

A  few  words  respecting  these  philosophic  arguments  themselves. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  philosophers  of  modern  times,  espo- 
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cially  by  Wolf,  that  three  things  are  involved  in  the  immortality  of  the 
BOol:  (a)  the  uninterropted  continuance  of  the  sabstance  of  the  sool; 
(6)  the  continuance  of  its  consciousness ;  and  consequently  (c)  the 
lasting  recollection  of  the  soul,  that  its  state  after  death  is  a  conse- 
quence of  that  which  preceded.  This  is  very  true ;  but  long  before 
these  philosophers  wrote,  all  these  points  were  taught  in  the  Christ- 
ian doctrine ;  as  we  have  already  seen  in  ^  148 ;  cf.  the  single  pas- 
sage Luke  XVI. 

These  philosophical  proofs  are  either  metaphyrieal,  i.  e.  drawn 
from  the  idea  which  we  have  of  the  nature  and  aUrilmies  of  the  hu- 
man soul ;  or  moral,  i.  e.  deduced  from  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  human  soul,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  the  attributes 
and  designs  of  God,  and  the  destination  of  man,  as  a  moral  being, 
as  learned  from  tbe.attributesof  God. — The  foundation  for  all  these 
arguments  was  laid  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  those  who  drew  immedi- 
ately from    them.       In  modem  times,  however,   they  have  bees 
revised  and  rendered  more  accurate,  and  better  adapted   to  the  pre- 
vailing systems  of  philosophy. 

(1)  The  metaphysical  proofs  are  derived  from  the  simple  nature 
of  the  soul  (its  immateriality),  from  its  inherent  and  essential  activ- 
ity, and  from  the  maxim  that  simple  things  and  elementary  powers 
do  not  perish ;  vid.  Cic.  de  Senectute,  21,  sq.  None  but  God  can 
destroy  the  essential  being  of  the  soul ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown,  that 
he  either  will  destroy  it,  or  wishes  so  to  do.  But  from  this  argu- 
ment nothing  more  than  the  bare  possibility  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  could  be  shown.  But  this  possibility,  if  it  depends  merely 
upon  the  will  of  God,  is  quite  as  obvious,  even  if  the  soul  has  not 
that  absolutely  simple  nature  which  is  ascribed  to  it.  In  general,  a 
complete  metaphysical  proof  is  impossible,  because  we  know  so  lit- 
tle of  the  true  nature  of  the  soul.  The  doctrine  of  the  simpHciiy  of 
the  human  soul,  in  the  strict  philosophical  sense  of  this  term,  is  a 
mere  philosophical  hyphothesis;   vid.  §  51,  I.  3,  Note. 

(2)  The  moral  proofs  are  far  more  conclusive  ;  though  still  not 
strong  enough  wholly  to  exclude  all  doubt  and  solicitude ;  rid.  the 
introductory  remarks  to  §  148.  Some  of  these  moral  proofs  wereaif- 
ed  by  Plato  and  Cicero,  in  the  passages  above  cited.  The  supposi- 
tion of  the  mortality  of  the  soul  contradicts  all  our  ideas  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God, — his  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice.  Is  the  duratioa 
of  man  limited  to  the  present  life,  then  the  destination  of  man,  and 
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the  designs  of  God  with  regard  to  him,  are  the  most  inexplica- 
ble riddle,  and  every  thing  is  full  of  contradictions.  But  if  this  life 
is  not  the  last,  decisive  state  of  man,  but  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a 
state  of  education,  trial,  purification,  and  preparation  for  a  future 
life ;  then  the  plan  and  connexion  of  things  becomes  clear  and  obvi- 
ous. We  are  moral  beings,  and  find  in  our  souls  capacities  for  ev- 
er increasing  moral  improvement,  and  we  feel  a  longing  after  im- 
mortality, in  order  to  make  higher  advances  in  that  moral  and  spir- 
itual perfection,  in  which  the  attainments  of  the  best  during  the 
present  life  are  so  imperfect.  These  capacities  and  this  longing, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  promises  from  the  Creator.  For  were  they 
never  to  be  satisfied,  he  would  not  have  placed  them  in  the  soul,  as 
it  could  not  have  been  his  design  to  deceive  us.  If  our  souls  are 
not  immortal,  then  the  beasts,  which  have  merely  an  animal  nature, 
and  no  rational  and  moral  part,  are  far  better  in  their  condition, 
than  we,  to  whom  a  higher  destination  has  plainly  been  given  ;  for 
they  can  develope  their  constitutional  capacities,  and  can  satisfy  the 
innate  propensities  of  their  natures.  And  shall  not  we,  the  nobler 
creation  of  God,  be  able  to  develope  the  far  more  perfect  spiritual 
and  moral  powers  which  be  has  given  us,  and  to  satisfy  our  spiritual 
wants? 

The  whole  system  of  the  r  ights  and  duties  of  moral  beings 
would  appear  to  be  a  web  of  incongruities,  if  the  present  life  were 
the  only  one.  And,  in  fine,  the  disorder  and  injustice  which  are 
obvious  in  the  destiny  of  men  in  their  earthly  life,  almost  irresistibly 
compel  us,  to  admit  this  doctrine  to  be  true,  and  to  console  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  these  disorders  by  the  belief  of  it.  The  manifest 
disorders  of  the  present  state  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  all  thini- 
ing  men  of  former  times,  who  did  not  fully  and  distinctly  admit  the 
truth  of  a  future  life  and  future  retribution;  vid.  Job24:  1,  sq. 
Eccl.  8: 10, 11,  14.  9: 1—3.  Vid.  $  71,  especially  No.  VI.  ad  fin. 
Cf  L.  H.  Jacob,  Beweis  fur  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  ans  dem 
Begriffe  der  Pflicht,  Zullichau,  1790,  8vo.  This  proof  is  drawn  oot 
on  the  principles  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  was  written  in  an- 
swer to  the  prize-question,  proposed  by  the  Stolpic  Institute  at  Leiden, 
**  Whether  there  are  any  duties,  which,  on  grounds  of  reason,  a  man 
would  feel  himself  bound  to  perform,  if  he  did  not  believe  the  soul 
to  be  immortal  t" 
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Note.  The  following  are  lome  of  the  principsl  modern  writere  on  the  in- 

mortality  of  the  toul :  Clark,  Sherlock,  Addiaon,  Reinbeck,  Canz,  Reimaroa, 

VomehiBalt  Wahrfaeiten  der  natflrlichen  Religion,  10  Abliand.     Spalding, 

Die  Beatiiiimang  dea  Menachen.    Jemaalem,  Betrachtungen  aber  die  Wafar- 

heiten  der  Religion,  Th.  1.  6  Beytr.   NcBaaelt,  Vertheidigang  der.  chriatliehen 

Raligion.    Mendelaohn,  Phedon.    Villette,  Unterrednngen  aber  die   Glnck- 

••ligkeit  dea  kdnflingen  Lebena.  Kant,  Kritik  der  praktiachen  Vemnnft,  and 

tb*  work  of  Jacob  abore  cited. — The  hiatory  of  thia  doctrine  baa  been  giv«n 

by  Oporin,  Frans,  Cotta,  Henninga,  and  Flogge,  with  which  ef  Straviaa,. 

Hiatoria  doctr.  Grascor  et  Romanorum  philoa.  de  atato  animaram  poat  mortem, 

Alten.   1803,  8yo.  Simon,  Geachichte  dea  Glaobena  an  die  Fortdaner  der 

Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  an  Geapenater,  a.  a.  w.     Heilbrono,  1804,  8to.     Nic. 

Aug.  Herrich,  Sylloge  Scriptomm  de  Spiritiboa  paria  et  animabua  hamania 

Mmmqae  materialitate,  immortalitate,  ot  atato  poet  mortem,  deque  anima  bei- 

tUram,  Regenabarg,  1790, 80. 

[Mattli.  ClandiuB,  Wandabecker  Bote,Th.  5.— Hahn,  Lehrbach,  S.634,  ff. 
•Bd  hia  hiatory  of  thia  doctrine,  8.  641,  ff.— Tn.] 


-f  150.  Of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  various  opinions  rt- 
specting  the  place  of  departed  soub,  and  their  condition  there. 

I.  Tlw  pUee  of  their  abode. 

(1)  Among  many  rude  nations,  and  also  among  some  which  are 
coltivated  (e.  g.  in  America,  Thibet,  and  Hindostan),  the  opinion  is 
found  to  prevail,  that  the  soul  passes  from  one  body  into  another, 
sometimes  another  human  body,  sometimes  that  of  beasts,  or  even 
into  plants  and  trees.  This  was  called  futifiiftvxoiaig,  by  Pliny 
transfiguratio.  Originally  this  transmigration  of  souls  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  retribution,  or  as  a  means  of  purification. 
This  turn  was  not  given  to  the  doctrine  until  a  period  of  higher  cul- 
tivation. It  came  to  be  understood  in  this  light,  for  example,  by 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  among  the  Greeks.  The  belief  in  this  doc- 
trine seems  rather  to  have  rested,  at  first,  upon  a  certain  supposed 
analogy  in  nature,  where  one  body  is  observed  always  to  pass  into 
another,  and  even  when  it  seems  to  perish,  only  alters  its  form,  and 
returns  in  a  different  shape.  This  belief  may  have  also  sprung  in 
part  from  the  almost  universal  idea,  that  every  thing  in  the  whole 
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creation  is  animated  by  a  soul,  especially  every  thing  possessing  an 
internal  life  and  power  of  motion,  e.  g.  plants. 

This  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  has  also  been  held 
io  modern  times  by  many  of  the  Jews ;  vid.  Eisenmenger,  Eotdeck- 
tes  Judenthum,  Th.  II.  cap.  61.  It  cannot  however  be  shown,  that 
this  opinion  prevailed  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  partic* 
ttlarly  among  the  Pharisees,  either  by  the  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  cited  in  favor  of  it,  or  by  those  from  Josephus,  Antiq. 
XVIII.  2.  Bell.  Jud.  II.  12. 

Among  Christians,  this  notion  has  met  with  but  little  favor ;  and 
it  has  without  reason  been  ascribed  to  the  Gnostics,  Manicheans, 
and  even  to  Origen.  The  reason  of  its  being  ascribed  to  the  latter, 
was  his  belief  in  the  preexistence  of  the  soul ;  vid.  §  57,  II.  I, — a 
belief  which  in  some  philosophical  systems,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.— Since  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  has  been  again  regarded  as  a  probable  doc- 
trine, on  account  of  some  analogy  in  the  material  world,  and  has 
been  again  advocated  by  Helmont,  Edelmann,  Lessing  (Erziehung 
des  Menschengeschlechts). 

[Note.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmi Ration  of  sonU  has  received  new  li^it 

from  the  investigationa  which  have  been  made  of  late  in  Eastern  literatoro. 

A  deeply  interesting  exhibition  of  this  sabject  is  given  by  Fred.  Schlegel  in 

iiis  "  Philosophic  der  Geschichte."     B.  I.  S.  147.    He  there  shows,  that  this 

is  one  of  the  roost  fundamental  doctrines  of  faith  in  the  Eastern  world,  that  it 

rests  upon  a  religious  basis,  and,  even  in  the  earliest  periods,  was  connectod 

with  the  idea  of  retribution  and  sanctification.    The  soul,  it  it  topposed,  after 

having  been  soiled  and  corrupted  by  its  contact  with  the  body  and  the  world, 

xnust  expiate  its  sins  by  wandering,  for  an  appointed  cycle,  through  varioos 

forms  of  uncongenial  matter.    By  enduring  these  penal  suflbriogs  for  a  loqg 

time,  it  becomes  purified,  and  prepared  to  mingle  again  in  the  original,  pure 

fountain  from  which  it  proceeded.    At  the  bottom  of  this  whole  belief,  lies 

the  deep  and  just  feeling,  that  after  man  has  wandered  so  far  from  God,  in  0!r- 

der  to  approach  him  again,  he  most  travel  with  great  labor  through  a  long  and 

dreary  way ;  and  also  the  conviction,  that  nothing  which  is  imporfoct  or  ttminod 

with  sin,  can  enter  into  the  pure  world  of  blessed  spirits,  or  bo  forover  nnitad 

with  God.    Tr.] 


(2)  Far  more  general  was  the  opinion  among  the  ancient 
tions,  that  the  abode  of  departed  spirits  is  under  the  earth  ;  because 
the  dead  are  laid  beneath  the  groond,  and  their  body  returns  to  the 
dust.  The  souls  there  separated  from  their  bodies,  were  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  aerial  beings,  or  $kade$  (iidrnXtt^  umbne) ;  vid.  §  66,  li. 
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coll.  ^59, 1.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  ancient  Eastern  nations  and  the 
Greeks  agreed  in  this  point ;  while  still  it  ts  not  necessary  to  sop- 
pose,  that  the  latter  borrowed  their  ideas  from  the  former. 

This  place  was  denominated  by  the  Hebrews  blKp,  by  the 
Greeks  adfjs, — the  word  by  which  the  LXX.  always  translate  b^Mt?* 
The  term  ^dijg  is  explained  by  Plutarch  (Dels,  et  Osir.)  by  itid^, 
aogaTOv,  dark,  where  one  sees  nothing.  It  is  allegorically  explained 
by  Plato  in  his  Cratylas,  as  the  invisible  world,  because  the  place  is 
unseen. — Neither  of  these  terms  is  used  in  the  Scriptures,  lo  signifj 
exactly  the  grave,  still  jess  the  place  of  the  damned;  nor  are  they 
used  in  this  sense  by  any  of  the  fathers  in  the  three  first  centuries ; 
vid.  §  96,  I.  The  same  place  is  called  among  the  Hebrews  nvnhn 
ynfitn ,  as  in  Homer  vno  yaTav,  vno  ntv&fa&  ymag,  and  the  en- 
trance to  it  is  placed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  extreme  West.  Where 
the  sun  goes  down,  and  his  light  and  fire  are  extinguished,  there,  it 
was  naturally  supposed,  is  the  place  where  all  things  perish,  and 
where  darkness  reigns. 

Both  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  describe  this  UnderHoorld  as  m 
great  kingdom,  and  both  use  the  phrase,  gates  of  death  or  Hades  ^ 
cf.  Homer.  Here,  according  to  the  ideas  of  men  in  the  earliest 
ages,  the  shades  of  the  good  and  the  bad  dwell  together,  without  any 
distinction,  or  any  marked  separation.  Thus  it  is  where  b'lfiTD  is 
introduced  in  the*01d  Testament;  e.g.  Is.  xiv.,  where  there  is  a 
kind  of  distinction  of  rank,  and  kings  sit  upon  thrones ;  but  where 
nothing  definite  and  clear  is  said,  respecting  a  distinction  in  the 
places  of  the  pious  and  the  wicked.  Thus  in  Homer,  too,  even 
those  who  are  punished  are  in  the  same  place  with  the  other  shades, 
Odys.  XI.  575,  sq. 

But  aAer  a  time,  these  places  in  the  lower  world  were  divided, 
and  the  residences  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  were  conceired 
of  as  separate.  Thus  Tartarus  among  the  Greeks,  which  during 
the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  was  regarded  merely  as  the  prison  of 
the  Titans,  became  gradually  the  universal  abode  of  the  damned. 
So  it  is*  with  Plato  and  others,  who  are  followed  by  Virgil,  iEn.  VI. 
In  the  same  way  did  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject 
become  more  developed  in  later  periods.  According  to  Luke  16: 
3d — 26,  both  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  are  in  Hades ;  but  a  wide 
gylf  (xaofAu  fitya),  as  it  is  figuratively  represented  in  the  parable, 
separates  the  fields  of  the  blessed  from  the  place  of  the  damned  ;  no 
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one  may  or  can  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.     The  Jews  too,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  called  the  place  of  punishment,  where  wick- 

'  ed  men  and  angels  are  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  taQta^g, 
vid.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  II.  7.  2  Pet  2:  4,  where  Tagtagom  appears, 
cf  §  63,  II. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  the  sacred  writers  retained  the  phrase- 
ology common  among  their  contemporaries,  in  order  to  be  more  easily 
understood  by  them,  and  to  make  a  stronger  impression  upon  their 
minds.  They,  however,  used  all  this  only  in  the  way  of  figure  and 
figurative  representation,  by  which  they  desi^rncd  to  set  forth  the 
most  important  truths  with  regard  to  the  state  of  departed  spirits ; 
as  any  one  may  see  from  Luke  xvi.   2  Pet.  ii.  etc. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  the  dead  is  described  by  the  ancients  in 
a  threefold  method  ;  viz.  (a)  as  a  dark,  desolate,  silent  region,  the 
land  of  forgetfulness,  rest,  and  inactivity ;  since  the  dead  rest  si- 
lently in  the  grave  under  the  earth,  and  are  cut  off  from  all  connex- 
ion with  the  living  world  ;  cf  the  texts  cited  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, ^  149,  II.  (in  init.).  This  gave  rise  to  the  idea  respecting  the 
sleep  of  the  soul  in  after  times.  .(6)  Again  it  was  described  as  a  king- 
dom full  of  motion  and  activity,  and  as  resembling  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  present  world  ;  cf.  Is.  xiv.  (c)  But  in  process  of  time,  these 
two  representations  were  connected  together,  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways. 

Now  the  sacred  writers,  and  Christ  himself,  often  make  use  of 
figurative  expressions,  borrowed  from  these  ideas,  though  they  also 
frequently  exchange  them  for  others  which  are  more  literal.  Thus 
what  Christ  represents  in  Luke  xxi.,  under  the  image  of  a  steep  wall- 
ed grave,  he  describes  elsewhere  without  a  figure ;  viz.  that  the 
states  of  men  in  the  future  world  will  be  very  diverse,  but  exactly 
apportioned,  both  as  to  happiness  and  misery,  according  to  their  con- 
duct in  this  life,  and  that  it  will  not  depend  upon  the  choice  of  men 
to  pass  from  one  state  to  the  other ;  cf  Matt.  xxv.  The  hindran- 
ces here  are  as  great  and  insurmountable,  as  a  deep  chasm  is,  to  one 
who  would  pass  from  one  place  to  another  ;  cf.  §  148,  I. 

The  ancient  languages  were  still  more   deficient  than  those  of 
the  present  day,  in  philosophically  definite  expressions  for  objects  be- 
yond the  cognizance  of  the  senses.     Indeed,  many  things  could  not 
be  so  much  as  conceived  of,  without  a  symbolical  representation  ; 

•    hence  such  are  often  found  even  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  other 
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Grecian  philosophers.  According  to  this  method,  one  could  not  iiH 
deed  teach  in  so  exact  and  definite  a  manner  ;  but  he  would  make 
a  stronger  impression  upon  the  feelings  and  desires,  and  succeed 
better  in  awakening  religious  dispositions  among  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  philosophical  language.  This  hint  is  yerj  im- 
portant for  the  religious  teacher.  If  he  follows  the  method  of  in- 
struction pursued  in  schools  of  philosophy,  and  adopts  their  phrase 
ology,  he  will  accomplish  but  little,  and  often  be  entirely  aninlelUgi* 
ble  to  his  hearers.  He  must  follow  the  example  of  the  Bible,  and 
make  use  alternately  of  figurative  and  literal  representations.  In 
fact,  the  whole  representation  of  the  invisible  world  must  be  figura- 
tive and  symbolical,  even  when  we  make  use  of  the  most  literal  ex- 
pressions in  our  power.  It  is  all  a  mere  comparison  of  the  invisiUe 
world,  with  something  like  it  in  the  world  of  sense.  For  what  the 
Apostle  said,  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,"  etc  is  liter- 
ally true  in  application  to  this  subject. 

With  regard  to  Orcus,  and  the  different  views  entertained  on 
this  subject  among  Christians,  cf.  Cotta,  De  inferno  ejusqoe  sede, 
Tijbingen,  1775.  As  to  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews,  cf.  the  works  of 
Ziegler  and  Aramon,  Ueber  das  Todtenreich  der  Hebrcer,  Erlan- 
gen,  1792.     Cf.  also,  an  excursus  of  Heyne  on  the  iburth  iEneid, 

and  other  works  cited  below. 

• 

Note.  To  any  unprejudiced  observer  it  cannot  but  appaar  a  great  ezeal- 
lonce  in  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  New  Testament,  that  it  takes  no  part  in 
the  absurd  conceptions  which  have  oflen  prevailed  on  this  enbject,  and  firom 
which  the  greatest  philosophers  are  not  altogether  free ;  e.  g.  Plato.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Bible  is  equally  deserving  of  praise  for  not  exhibiting  pare 
truths  in  metaphysical  language,  and  making  them  the  object  of  dry  and 
curious  speculation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  highest  degree  iDtelligtble,  so 
that  their  practical  application  is  obvious  to  every  one. 

(3)  But  many  believed,  that  departed  souls  remain  in  or  about 
the  graves  or  dwellings  of  the  dead,  either  forever,  or  (or  a  long  time. 
So  many  nations  of  different  degrees  of  cultivation.  The  opinion 
was  formerly  very  widely  diflfused,  that  departed  spirits  linger  ibr  a 
long  time  around  the  dead  body,  or  at  least  sometimes  return  to  it 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  ;  and  hence  in  part  the  belief  in  spec- 
tres,  §  66,  II.  These  ideas  prevailed  to  some  extent  among  the 
Jews  and  many  Christians ;  and  even  at  the  Concil.  Iliberit  in 
the  year  313,  it  is  forbidden,  to  kindle  a  light  in  burying  groonds. 
Jest  the  spirits  of  the  saints  should  be  disturbed. 
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II.  Opinioof  rMpectiag  the  state  of  departed  aoulf. 

(1)  It  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said,  that  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  ancients,  the  employments,  the  state  and  life  of  departed 
souls  resemble  the  life  of  men  in  this  upper  world, — an  idea  in 
which  many  germs  of  truth  are  involved.  We  Gnd  nothing  said  re- 
specting the  sleep  of  the  soul  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testaments, 
nor  in  the  earliest  monuments  of  other  nations;  vid.  ^  148.  Quite 
as  foreign  from  the  conceptions  of  the  earliest  periods  is  the  idea, 
that  the  dead  have  no  recoUectbn  of  their  earthly  life,  and  take  no 
interest  in  human  affairs.  The  opposite  of  this  is  clear  from  the 
earliest  records,  e.  g.  from  Homer  (Odys.  XL  coll.  II.  XXII.  389, 
390),  and  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Is.  xiv.  Luke  xvi).  It  was 
for  this  reason,  that  so  many  nations  believed,  that  the  dead  some- 
times return,  appear  to  men,  and  have  personal  intercourse  with  the 
living.  And  hence  too  the  error  of  invoking  the  saints.  These  su- 
perstitious conclusions,  however,  are  not  favored  by  the  doctrine  oi 
Christ;  vid.  Luke  16:  27—31. 

It  was  very  natural,  even  for  nations  having  no  direct  revelation, 
to  come  to  the  thought,  that  the  shades  in  Hades  recognize  each 
other,  have  mutual  intercourse,  and  perpetuate  the  friendship  begun 
in  the  present  life.  This  idea  might,  indeed,  like  many  others, 
have  been  abstracted  from  the  mere  phantoms  of  a  dream.  For  in 
dreams,  our  departed  friends  appear  to  be  cognizable,  as  Patroclus 
did  to  Achilles,  even  as  to  his  eyes,  voice,  and  stature,  II.  XXIII. 
66,  sq.  107.  This  may  be  justified  also  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture, 
Luke  XVI.  Heb.  12:  23,  and  Revelation.  The  soul,  indeed,  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  fine  material  substance,  as  it  often  was  in  an- 
cient times;  but  these  delightful  views  lose  nothing  on  this  account, 
as  some  have  most  un philosophically  supposed.  For  one  may  be 
recognized  otherwise  than  by  his  body,  and  may  be  loved  too  other- 
wise than  corporeally.  Why  then  should  not  departed  souls  recog- 
nize each  other,  even  when  they  no  longer  possess  bodies  ? 

(2)  In  the  childhood  of  nations,  the  ideas  of  men  have  been  com- 
monly very  vague  and  indefinite  with  regard  to  the  happy  or  miser- 
ahU  state  of  departed  souls ;  cf.  Meiners,  Geschichte  der  Religionen, 
S.  174 — 178.  With  regard  to  what  the  Israelites  in  the  earliest 
times  knew  on  this  subject,  while  they  yet  saw  the  promises  in  an 
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obscure  distance,  of.  §  149.  II. — Many  of  the  heathen  natioDiTe|h 
resented  the  state  of  the  dead,  not  indeed  as  wholly  miserable ;  stfll 
they  regarded  it  as  not  altogether  desirable,  and  often  as-tatber 
worse,  than  better,  in  comparison  with  their  state  in  this  wdd. 
Achilles  in  Hades  does  not  speak  of  death  very  &vonUf ;  ImI 
would  rather  till  the  field  on  earth,  as  a  day-laborer,  than  tofdbd 
the  hosts  of  the  Shades  ;  Odys.  XI.  487.  For  the  JEiyskm  hTJB^ 
roer  is  not  as  yet  the  residence  of  the  departed  souls  of 
ly  the  abode  of  heroes  or  demigods. 

But  by  degrees  they  advanced  to  more  enlarged  and  eoReet< 
ceptions.  The  Greeks  then  supposed,  that  good  men  participate 
hereafler,  in  the  joys  of  Elysium,  and  that  crimes  are  punished  ia 
Hades.  At  first,  however,  only  the  grosser  ofieoces  were  supposed 
liable  to  punishment  there ;  and  in  Homer,  one  offence  only,  pe^ 
ry,  II.  111.  278.  XIX.  259,  260.  This  indicates  the  great  sim(^ 
city,  and  the  very  defective  ideas  on  moral  subjects,  which  sdD  pre- 
vailed, since  only  the  very  grossest  crimes  were  regarded  as  worthy 
of  punishment.  Afterwards,  in  the  greater  advance  of  cokivatioo, 
and  the  higher  perfection  of  moral  ideas,  the  number  of  crimes  pan- 
ished  in  Hades  was  very  much  increased  ;  and  at  length  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  every  virtue  is  there  rewarded  and  every  vice  punished. 
So  it  is  represented  by  Plato,*  and  other  Grecian  philosophers ;  so 
also,  in  imitation  of  them,  by  Virgil,  ^Eneid  VI. ;  vid.  Heyne,  Ex- 
curs.  1  and  8. 

A  gradual  developement  of  ideas  is  also  noticed  among  the  Isra- 
elites. In  general,  the  great  multitude  among  them,  as  among  oth- 
er people,  formed  very  gross  conceptions  respecting  the  joys  and 
pains  following  death, Hind  regarded  them  as  merely  corporeal;  since 
they  were  unable  to  conceive  of  any  other.  Many  understood  liter- 
ally the  expressions,  to  be  in  Abraham^s  bosom,  to  sit  down  at  tahk 
with  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacob ;  the  more  enlightened,  however, 
used  them  only  as  figurative  expressions,  as  Christ  himself  always 
understood  and  explained  them  in  his  instructions  ;  e.  g.  Luke  xvi. 

(3)  The  doctrine  respecting  an  intermediate  state  of  departed 
.souls,  and  respecting  purgatory;  cf  §  148,  III.,  and  Momt,  p- 
290.  Such  a  state,  in  which  the  fate  of  men  is  undecided  un- 
til the  day  of  Judgment, — a  state  which  is  neither  heaven  nor  hdl, 
neither  being  blessed  nor  damned,  was  supposed  by  many  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  e.  g.  Justin  the  Martyr,  Ireneus^  and  TertolUtn. 


», 
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Onlj  some  emioent  saints  and  martyrs,  it  was  supposed,  come  at 
once  into  heaven ;  and  only  the  grossest  sinners  go  at  once  to  Hell. 
This  intermediate  state  they  call,  taking  the  appellation  from  Luke 
xri.,  i9tfiimi  Abrahamu  To  this  they  referred  the  text  I  Pet.  3: 19, 
tu  iw  ^vXmxtj  npivfiata ;  vid.  §  96.  Thither  Christ  went,  and  res- 
cued from  thence  the  patriarchs  and  other  pious  men,  who  had 
tlied  before  his  atonement  was  made.  This  place  was  afterwards 
oaMed^  li'miars  (superior  or  exterior  pars  infemi)  patrum  ;  and  a 
Hmbus  infaniium  was  also  supposed  (and  is  is  still  believed  by  the 
Romish  Church),  into  which  children  go,  because  they  are  not  ac- 
tually condemned,  having  committed  no  peccaia  aciualia,  while 
still,  in  consequence  of  original  sin  ,  they  are  unable  to  attain  to  the 
blessed  vision  of  God. 

The  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  found  even  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
Pythagorean  or  Platonic  philosophy.  Souls,  according  to  Plato,  are 
a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  which,  however,  are  confined  in  the 
body,  as  in  a  prison ;  vid.  §  74, 1,  ad  finem.  Now,  even  after  the 
soul  of  man  is  disembodied,  there  still  cleaves  to  it  much  sin  and 
impurity,  acquired  from  its  contact  with  the  body,  and  this  impurity 
is  regarded  by  Plato,  as  a  natural  sickness.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
immediately  on  leaving  the  body,  return  again  to  its  original  source. 
With  some,  the  disorder  is  incurable,  and  these  are  the  lost,  who 
go  at  once  to  Tartarus ;  with  others,  it  is  curable  ;  and  these  are 
purged  and  purified  in  Hades.  This  process  Plato  compared  with 
purification  {xa-^agaig)  by  water,  air,  and  fire ;  and  represented 
this  state  as  an  intermediate  one.  Vid.  Plato,  Phaedon,  c.  62  ;  and  < 
Virgil,  iEneid  VI.  735—751,  and  Heyne,  Excur.  XIII. 

This,  with  many  other  Platonic  doctrines  and  fables,  was  early 
transferred  to  Christianity.  We  find  traces  of  it  among  the  Gnos- 
tics (according  to  the  testimony  of  Irenseus,  II.  51,  sq.),  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  second  century,  and  of  Ori- 
gen,  in  the  third.  But  afler  the  fourth  century,  it  was  more  widely 
diffused  through  the  Latin  Church.  It  is  found  in  Hieronymus, 
Lactantius,  Ambrosius,  and  even  Augustine ;  the  latter  of  whom, 
-  ilowever,  though  he  speaks  of  ignis  purgatorius,  regards  the  subject 
as  doubtful.  In  the  sixth  century,  this  doctrine  was  taught  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  eighth  by  Beda,  Boniface,  and  others. 
It  was  supposed,  that  those  Christians  only  who  commit  no  delibe- 
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rate  sin  after  baptism,  are  exempt  from  this  punishment ;  or  sach  u 
become  martyrs,  or  who,  by  assuming  the  monastic  Hie,  have  made 
atonement  ibr  their  sins. — Gross  offenders, — those  who,  according 
to  Plato,  are  irrecoverably  disordered,  pass  immediately  after  death 
into  Hell.  Those  who  have  not  sinned  so  grossly  (who  are  recorer- 
able),or  whose  repentance  commences  in  the  present  life,  but  remaios 
imperfect,  although  they  are  not  eternally  condemned,  jet  do  not 
attain  at  once  to  the  enjoyment  of  God.  Such  persoDs,  it  was  sup- 
posed, need  to  be  purified,  and  to  make  expiation  for  their  sins,  by 
the  endurance  of  certain  penalties  appointed  by  God,  conceived  of 
under  the  image  of  purifying  by  (ire.  The  advocates  of  this  view 
endeavoured  to  support  it  by  such  texts  of  Scripture  as  the  follow- 
ing ;  viz.  1  Cor.  3t  13  (as  by  (ire),  Jude  v.  23.  Mai.  3:  2.  2  Mace 
12:39. 

This  doctrine  became  connected  with  many  opinions  and  prac- 
tices equally  unscriptural,  especially  with  offering  prayer  for  the 
dead,  and  making  satisfaction  to  relieve  them  from  punishment; 
and  also  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
dead, — a  doctrine  which  prevailed  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries ;  at  which  time  also,  masses  offered  in  order  to  free  souls 
from  purgatory,  became  common.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century, 
the  feast  of  all  souls  was  appointed  by  Pope  John  xviii.  This  doctrine 
was  now  adopted  by  the  schoolmen  into  their  systems,  e.  g.  by  Peter 
of  Lombardy,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others.  The  most  frightful 
representations  were  given  of  purgatory,  founded  upon  stories  of  the 
apparition  of  souls  from  thence,  etc.  The  theologians,  too,  con- 
tended respecting  the  place,  manner,  and  duration  of  this  punish- 
ment. And  the  Council  at  Florence,  in  1439,  gave  this  doctrine 
the  authority  of  a  formal  article  of  faith.  As  such,  it  still  continues 
in  the  Romish  Church,  and  was  re-established  by  the  Council  at 
Trent. 

This  doctrine,  however,  of  the  Romish  Church  sespecting  Pur- 
gatory, as  it  has  been  gradually  developed  by  the  schoolmen,  and  as 
it  was  established  by  the  Council  at  Florence,  differs  in  two  es- 
sential points  from  the  old  Platonic  notion,  which  was  adopted 
by  Origen  and  other  Church  Fathers ;  viz.  (a)  According  to  Or- 
igen  and  the  Platonists,  all  without  exception  are  subjected  to 
this  purification,  although  some  need  it  more,  and  others  less.  But 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Romish  Church,  those  only  go  into 
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Purgatory,  who,  though  they  have  been  baptized  and  believe,  arc  not 
of  perfect  virtue,  {b)  According  to  Origen  and  the  Platonic  idea, 
the  whole  design  of  this  suffering  is  to  promote  the  moral  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  men  ;  but  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
Romish  Church,  it  is  designed  to  make  atonement  and  expiation  for 

810. 

Note.  Wcn-kfl  on  this  subject,  (a)  Historical :  Jac.  Windet,  ^r^ftanvt 
imaroXinds  de  vita  fanctorum  statu  ex  Hebneorum  et  Gnecoram  compar- 
alie  leiitentiia  concinnalna,  Londini,  1663 — 64. — Syat^me  dee  anciene  et  dee 
modernee  sur  T^tat  dee  amea  separ^ea  de  corps,  k  Londres,  1757, 2  Tom.  8vo. — 
Thom.  Burnet,  De  statu  mortuorum  et  resurgentium,  London,  1757,  against 
which,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Romish  doctrine,  there  were  treatises  written  by 
Muratori,  Columna,  and  others. — Baurogarten,  HisL  doctrinoB  de  statu  anima- 
mm  separatarum,  Halee,  1754. — Cotta,  Recentiores  quedam  controversiie  de 
statu  animi  post  mortem,  Tubingen,  1758. — (b)  Philosophical  and  doctrin^ 
works. — Wernsdorf,  de  animarum  separatarum  statu,  earumdemque  cum  vivis 
commercio,  in  his  *'  CoUec.  Disputt."  Tom.  I.  Num.  15. — The  best  and  latest 
works  on  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death  are  collected  by  Loscher,  Dresden, 
1735. — Meier,  Philosophische  Betrachtung  vom  Zustande  der  Seele  nach  dem 
Tode,  Halle,  1769. — J.  £.  Schubert,  Gedanken  vom  ewigen  Leben,  und  Zu- 
stand  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  Jena,  1747. — J.  C.  Lavater,  Aussichten  in  die 
Ewigkeit,  Zurich,  1773,  3  Th.  8vo.    Other  works  are  cited  §  160. 


^  151.  What  ts  understood  hy  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  the 
meaning  of  the  word  resurrection  ;  and  what  is  taught  re- 
specting  it  hy  the  Jews, 

I.  What  ii  nndentood  by  th«  reiarrection  of  the  dead. 

By  this  is  meant,  the  revivification  of  the  human  body  after  it  has 
been  forsaken  by  the  soul,  or,  the  reunion  of  the  soul  hereafler  with 
the  body  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  present  world.  Death  was 
compared  with  sleep,  and  the  dead  body  with  a  sleeping  person, 
D^Mrd,  xotfii7(f*i»«ff,  §  147, 1.  Hence  the  terms  which  literally 
signify,  to  awake ^  to  rise  up^  to  rise  out  of  sleep ^  are  also  used  to  de- 
note the  resurrection  of  the  lifeless  body  ;  e.  g.  in  Hebrew  the  terms, 
D^p,D'^pn;  &Qd  in  Hellenbtic  Greek,  aviaitifu,  aifuaiaatg  {vfiih 
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the  RablMiBa  nzjipn),  iyiigm,  and  tyegaig  h  wtngwv.  Of  the  liierwi 
sense  of  these  terms,  examples  may  be  found  every  where ;  cases 
of  the  derived  signification  occur,  where  these  terms  are  uaed  with 
the  qualification  in  pfxgdiv,  e.  g.  where  the  resurrection  of  Christ  b 
spoken  of,  and  that  of  others  whose  body  is  to  be  restored  like  bis; 
vid.  John  5:  21 ,  28.  1  Cor.  15:  3,  4,  20,  53. 

^  The  Jews  were  also  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  under  the  image  of  a  new  or  second  births  to  which  they 
were  led  by  the  passage  Is.  26:  19,  "  the  earth  will  again  bring 
forth  her  dead;"  vid.  Michaelis's  Commentary  on  Heb.  1:5. — 
Again,  aviairifn  was  used  even  by  the  ancient  classical  Greeks,  to 
denote  the  returning  of  the  dead  to  life.  So  it  was  in  Homer,  II. 
XXI.  54,  sq.,  where  Achilles  says,  **  What  a  wonder  !  all  the  Tro- 
jans slain  by  me  shall  again  arise  from  the  kingdom  of  the  dead 
(aVaor»iaowa«) ;''  cf.  II.  XXIV.  756.  Cicero  and  Livy  designate 
this  idea  by  the  phrase  ab  in/eris  exsistere.  In  Aeschylus,  the  term 
ivaoiaatg  is  used  for«the  same  thing. 

But  the  same  terms  which  signify  arisit^g,  and  the  being  awakf 
entdfrom  sfeep,  also  denote  figuratively,  (1)  a  restoration  to  a  more 
happy  condition,  in  opposition  to  a  state  onfall  and  prostration.  In 
this  general  sense,  they  are  used  in  two  ways  ;  viz.  physically ^  e.  g. 
a  sick  man  rising  from  his  bed  and  recovering  his  health,  is  said 
uvaQttivai,  Is.  38:  9  ;  and  again  in  a  moral  sense,  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  reformation  of  a  man,  who  rises  from  his  fall.  And  so 
(2)  the  terms  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  being  raised  from  the 
dead,  denote  figuratively  (a)  external  and  physical  restoration  to  a 
happy  condition,  death  being  the  representative  of  misery,  and  life 
of  happiness  ;  e.  g.  Is.  26:  19,  20.  Ezek.  xxxvii.,  where  the  subject 
is  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  afier  a  long  and  terrible  persecution, 
and  the  reward  of  the  virtuous,  cf.  Dathc,  a.  1. ;  (6)  a  moral  restora- 
tion or  renovation  of  men ;  e.  g.  Eph.  5:  1^,  tyn^je  ....  ai'oora  ix 
viXQuiv,  coll.  1:  19,  20,  and  Rom.  8:  10,  etc. 

11.  Doctrine  of  the  Jewi  respecting  the  reiurrection  of  the  dead. 

(1)  There  are  obvious  traces  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  will 
survive  the  body,  even  in  the  oldest  Jewish  writings  ;  vid.  §  149,  II. ; 
but  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  body  will  hereaAer  be  raised  to  life  and 
the  whole  man  be  restored,  there  are  no  very  clear  intimations  in  the 
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earliest  writings.  There  is  nothing  in  these  writings  wKkh  is  in- 
consistent with  such  a  doctrine,  or  opposed  to  it ;  but  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  there,  in  those  early  ages,  any  distinct  information 
or  revelation  communicated  on  this  subject.  The  passage  Job  19: 
25,  sq.  Is  indeed  cited  in  behalf  of  this  opinion,  and  such  a  con* 
struction  of  this  passage  is  strenuously  vindicated  by  Michaelis  and 
Schultens.  According  to  the  Vulgate,  which  Luther  for  the  most 
part  follows,  this  passage  very  clearly  teaches  this  doctrine ;  and 
many  persons,  having  been  accustomed  to  this  rendering  from  their 
youth,  are  startled  by  any  doubts  with  respect  to  it.     But, 

(a)  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the  ancient  Jewish  teachers, 
nor  Christ  or  his  apostles,  ever  appealed  to  this  passage,  which  ap- 
pears so  plain  to  us.  This  explanation,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  them ;  nor  can  there  be  found  any  trace  of  it  in 
the  Septuagint. 

(6)  It  is  not  in  itself  probable,  that  this  doctrine  should  have 
been  at  once  so  clearly  revealed  in  so  ancient  a  writing.  This  would 
be  contrary  to  all  analogy.  For  knowledge  of  this  kind  has  always 
been  gradually  developed,  and  the  revelations  made  to  man  follow, 
in  regular  gradation  one  aAer  another. 

(c)  If  Job  had  such  distinct  expectations  and  hopes,  it  is  hard 
to  account  for  it,  that  he  did  not  earlier  express  them,  that  be  did 
not  oflener  console  himself  with  them,  and  that  he  constantly  recurs 
to  his  old  complaints  and  doubts,  which  would  have  been  entirely 
set  aside  and  answered  by  the  knowledge  of  any  such  doctrine. 

((/)  Nor  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  his  friends  should  have 
replied  nothing  to  the  statement  of  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  since 
they  take  up,  one  by  one,  all  his  remarks,  his  complaints,  and  his 
consolations,  and  refute  them.  Would  they,  now,  h&ve  passed  by 
unnoticed  this  most  important  of  all  his  arguments  1 

(e)  From  many  passages  in  the  book  of  Job  it  is  clear,  that  he 
was  indeed  acquainted  with  a  life  afler  death  (he  speaks  of  !:iN^) ; 
but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence,  that  he  believed  in  a  state  of 
retribution  beyond  the  grave ;  vid.  ch:  14:  7 — 12.  7:  6.  9:  25.  17: 
11—16.  16:22,  sq. 

(f)  The  common  translation  of  this  passage,  according  to  which 
it  is  made  to  teach  so  plainly  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  does 
violence  to  the  words  of  the  original,  and  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
usus  loquttidi  of  the  Bible.    This  Michaelis  perceived.    He  there- 
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fore  alters  the  text,  and  by  a  comparison  with  the  ancioDt  dialects, 
makes  out  an  artificial  rendering,  according  to  which  the  passage 
treats  of  the  resurrection. 

The  most  natural  construction  of  this  passage  is,  to  anderstaod 
it  as  relating  to  Job's  restoration  to  health  and  recovery  from  sick- 
ness, which  he  so  ardently  wished  and  hoped  for ;  vid.  Morus,  p.  298. 
This  text  would  then  be  illustrated  by  one  still  more  plaio  in  the 
same  book,  viz.  ch.  42:  5.  He  refutes  the  national  prejudice,  which 
bis  friends  were  continually  objecting  against  him,  that  sickness  and 
other  external  calamities  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  cons^ 
quence  of  sins  committed  by  the  sufferer.  He  pleads,  that  even 
piety  and  rectitude  are  not  always  exempt  from  these  calamities.  It 
is  on  this  account,  that  he  cherishes  the  hope,  which  he  elsewhere 
expresses,  that  God  will  justify  him,  in  the  view  of  his  enemies  and 
accusers,  by  an  entire  restoration  ;  and  this  hope  becomes  here  so 
strong,  that  it  leads  him  to  look  upon  his  recovery  as  certain.  €£ 
Eichhorn's  Essay,  Hiob's  Hoffnungen,  in  his  **  Allgemeinen  Biblio- 
thek.  der  biblischen  Literatur,"  B.  I.  S.  367 ;  also  Henke,  Narratio 
Critica  de  interpretatione  loci  Job  19:  25,  27,  in  antiqua  ecclesit, 
Helmst.  1783,  4to.  (in  his  *<Opusc.") 

According  to  this  view,  the  text  may  be  translated  as  follows : 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives.  And  ere  long  he,  who  now  lies 
in  the  dust,  will  arise  (he  who  is  deeply  bowed  down  by  sickness 
and  pain,  will  recover) ;  although  my  skin  is  consumed,  I  shall 
yet  in  this  body  see  God  (i.  e.  have  in  him  a  gracious  God,  be  bles- 
sed and  restored  by  him) ;  as  a  friend  shall  I  see  him,  and  no  more 
as  an  adversary.  I  wait,  full  of  longing  desire,  for  his  help.  Then 
shall  ye  say,  when  my  innocence  is  clear,  why  did  we  persecute  this 
man?'' — llgen,  in  his  work,  ''Jobi  antiquissimi  c^rminis  hebraici 
natura  atque  virtutes,"  p.  161,  seq.  thus  translates:  '' Vivit,  scio 
cnim,  causae  mesB  patronus.  Qui  contemtus  in  pulverejacet,  victor 
caput  attolet,  Hsrebo  adhuc  in  cute,  dira  hac  vi  contusa :  ex  hae 
cuticula  videbo  Deum.  Quern  ego  mihi  videbo  propitium,  quem 
hisce  oculis  cernam  animo  non  alienatum.  O  quam  enecat  renes 
desiderii  ardor !" 

There  are  no  distinct  intimations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  or  in  the  Psalms ;  for 
Ps.  49:  15,  does  not  relate  to  this  subject ;  still  less  does  Ps.  104: 
29,  30,  though  cited  by  Theodoret  as  one  of  the  prooP4ext8  of 
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this  doctrine.  Isaiah  is  the  first  writer  who  compares  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people  and  state,  with  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead ;  cb.  26:  19,  20.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Ezekiel  at  the 
time  of  the  exile;  ch.  xxxyii.  From  these  passages,  we  must  con- 
clude, that  something  respecting  this  doctrine  was  known  at  that 
time  among  the  Israelites ;  still  thej  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  it  in 
that  clear  light,  in  which  it  was  afterwards  revealed ;  since  in  that 
case,  the  prophets  would  probably  have  mentioned  it  oflener  and 
more  distinctly  in  their  writings.  But  the  text,  Dan.  12:  2,  leads 
very  plainly  to  this  doctrine ;  for  here  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  civil  restoration.  **  Those  who  lie  sleeping  under  the  earth 
will  awake ;  some  to  eternal  life,  others  to  everlasting  shame  and 
contempt.'' 

Judging  then  from  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  they  appear  to  have 
been  destitute  of  any  complete  knowledge  of  this  doctrine  until  the 
exile,  and  indeed,  for  a  considerable  period  af\er.  Still,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  which  contradicts  this  doctrine ;  it  is 
only  not  plainly  revealed.  For  where  it  is  said  (e.  g.  Ps.  88:  II), 
'*  that  the  dead  shall  not  rise  again  and  praise  God/'  it  is  plainly 
meant,  that  they  will  never  return  to  this  upper  world,  and  into  the 
society  of  men  living  upon  the  earth ; — they  can  never  again,  in 
company  with  us,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  living,  praise  God.  Cf. 
Ps.  6:  6.   30:  10.   Is.  38:  18,  coll.  v.  20. 

(2)  It  was  not,  then,  until  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  more  espe- 
cially afler  this  period,  that  this  doctrine  was  developed  and  diffused 
among  the  Jews.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  more  particular 
occasion  which  led  to  this  developement,  or  what  prophets  or  teach- 
ers, afler  Daniel,  were  employed  in  giving  this  doctrine  a  wider 
circulation.  For  just  in  this  place,  there  is  a  great  gap  in  the  doc- 
trinal history  of  the  Jews;  since  no  writings  of  the  prophets  or 
teachers  of  this  period  have  come  down  to  us.  So  much  only  is 
known  on  this  subject  from  the  information  which  has  come  down 
to  us:   viz. 

(a)  About  the  time  when  the  Jews  came  under  the  Grecian  do- 
minion, the  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution  was  more  developed 
among  them,  than  it  had  before  been,  and  was  employed  by  them 
in  a  practical  way,  as  a  means  of  consolation  under  suffering  and 
persecution ;  vid.  §  149,  II. 

(6)  It  is  known  also,  that  even  at  that  time,  the  doctrine  of  the 
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reswrrection  of  the  body  was  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  retribution.  It  was  then  taught,  that  the  perfect  and 
happy  condition  of  man  would  first  commence,  when  his  soal  should 
be  hereafter  united  again  to  his  body.  They  did  not  therefore  com- 
monly separate  these  two  things  in  their  conceptions ;  but  always 
connected  the  thought  of  the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  death 
with  the  idea  of  its  future  anion  with  the  body ;  indeed  they  sup- 
posed, that  the  blessedness  of  man  could  not  be  complete,  antil  his 
soul  should  be  reunited  to  his  body.  Hence  they  comprehend  un- 
der the  term  apttaraatg^  the  entire  future  condition  of  roan.  For 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  with  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures accord,  man  is  not  merely  in  this  life  a  being  compounded  of 
sense  and  reason  ;  but  he  will  continue  the  same  in  the  life  to  come; 
except  only  that,  in  case  of  the  good,  there  will  be  none  of  that  pre- 
ponderance of  sense  over  reason,  which  has  its  foundation  in  cor 
earthly  bodies.  Cf.  the  Essay,  **  De  nexu  resurrection  is  J.  C.  e 
mortuis  et  mortuorum,"  in  Scripta  Varii  Argumenti,  Num.  ix. 

Thus  we  find  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  second  book  of  Macca- 
bees, where  the  martyrs  are  made  to  express  the  hope,  by  which  they 
were  consoled,  of  a  coming  resurrection  ;  e.  g.  7: 9,  tig  aitoviov  ivcf 
plfuanf  C(a!J9  iljfiag  avaattjaH,  and  ?.  14,  Ttaliv  avaaxi^oia&a*  vno 
Oiov,  and  atfiaraatg  ug  ((oi^v,  also  vs.  23,  29,  36 ;  but  especially 
chap.  12:  4:)— 45,  where  it  is  said,  it  would  be  foolish  to  pray  for  the 
dead,  if  they  did  not  rise  again.  And  so  we  find,  both  among  the 
later  Jewish  and  earlier  Christian  writers,  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  immortality  and  the  resurrection,  but  that  both 
are  considered  as  the  same  thing  ;  vid.  the  passages  from  the  Rabbins 
cited  in  Schottgen's  Hor.  Heb.  ad  Joh.  V. — It  is  the  same  frequent- 
ly in  the  New  Testament ;  e.  g.  Matt.  22:  31,  where  the  avdaraa&g 
vtxgdjv  is  argued  from  the  fact,  that  God  calls  himself  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  even  after  their  death  ;  although,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  usage,  in  which  resurrection  and  immortality 
are  distinguished,  this  fact  would  only  prove  the  continuance  of  the 
soul  after  death.  Again  ;  1  Cor.  15:  32,  ei  vexgol  oux  iyeigopxah 
(ffuyoiftiv  %ai  •jiio}fifv,  x.  t.  X.  But  wherever  avaataaig  aioftarog, 
or  aagxog  13  spoken  of,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  soul,  are  alone  intended. 

The  Jews,  therefore,  would  regard  the  restoration  of  man  as  in- 
complete, unless  his  body  were  restored.    They  believed  the  latter  es- 
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sential  to  the  entire  restitution  of  man,  because  in  the  present  life 
he  consists  of  both  soul  and  body.  And  as  the  body  here  partici- 
pates in  our  virtues  and  vices,  and  their  consequences ;  so,  they  sup- 
posed, it  would  hereafter  participate  in  our  reward  or  punishment 
Hence  they  represent  the  intermediate  state,  in  which  the  soul  ex- 
ists without  the  body,  as  an  imperfect  state.-  It  is  compared  by 
them  to  nakedness  (and  the  same  is  done  by  Plato),  e.  g.  in  the  Chal- 
daic  paraphrases,  Job  38:  14,  etc.  So  Paul,  oi;  ^vgtpol  iVQti^riao- 
Ai^^a,  2Cor.  5:^2— 4. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Jews  formed  very  gross  conceptions  re- 
specting the  rewards  and  enjoyments  of  the  blessed  in  the  future 
state,  and  many  of  them  perverted  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  to  suit  these  conceptions.  For  they  were  for  the  most 
part  better  acquainted  with  the  grosser  corporeal  pleasures,  than  with 
the  higher  spiritual  joys,  for  which  indeed  they  had  but  little  taste  or 
capacity.  They  thus  pictured  to  themselves  the  future  life  as  entire- 
ly resembling  the  present,  except  in  being  exempt  from  all  sufferings 
and  unpleasant  sensations.  They  believed  that  men  would  eat  and 
drink,  and  satisfy  their  other  animal  appetites,  in  the  same  way  there 
as  here.  Doctrines  like  these  were  taught  by  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Rabbins  who  lived  afler  the  time  of  Christ,  and  even  by 
Maimonides.  It  is  said  in  Rev.  2:  7,  and  22:  2, 14,  that  the  tree  of 
life  is  placed  in  Heaven,  and  its  fruit  is  there  eaten,  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  immortality.  This  representation  is  figurative;  but 
ma6y  of  the  Jews  understood  such  descriptions  literally,  and  believ- 
ed in  a  kind  of  food  for  angels  or  gods,  like  ntdar  and  ambrosia,^' 
It  was  against  such  gross  material  representations,  which  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  this  doctrine,  but  which  were  often  asso- 
ciated with  it,  that  the  Sadducees  directed  their  wit ;  and  they  made 
these  incongruities  ridiculous.  This  was  their  object,  when  they 
proposed  to  Jesus  the  case  of  the  woman,  who  had  several  brothers, 
one  after  another  in  succession,  for  husbands,  Matt.  22:  24,  sq. 

Others,  better  instructed,  separated  from  their  conceptions  of  the 
future  state,  these  grosser  indulgences,  and  thus  escaped  this  ridi- 
cule. They  taught,  that  we  shall  hereafter  possess  a  more  refin- 
ed body,  which  will  not  be  dependent  for  its  nourishment  upon 
food,  and  which  will  not  propagate  the  race.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  most  of  the  Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  same  was 
afterwards  maintained  by  moel  of  the  Jewish  teachers.     For  when 
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Christ  said,  that  "  the  risen  Mints  woald  not  marry,  hot  be  as  the 
angels  of  God/'  the  Pharisees  entirely  assented,  Matt.  22:  90,  coll. 
Luke  20:  39,  and  the  texts  cited  from  the  Rabbins  in  Wetstein  on 
Matt.  22:  30.— *With  regard  lo  the  use  of  food,  Paul  says  expressly^ 
that  it  will  entirely  cease  in  the  (btnre  world,  4^t6g  noUiW  arati  ppm^ 
^oTflf  uatagftiaH,  i.  e.  he  will  tiike  them  away,  and  enable  os  to  do 
without  them. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was,  therelbre, 
common  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
Vid.  Matt.  XXII.  Luke  xx.  Acu  23:  6-8.  So,  in  John  11:24, 
the  Jewess  Martha  speaks  of  the  resurrectiooof  thedead,'as  a  thing 
well  known  and  undoubted.  Josephus  indeed  (Ant.  XVIII.  2),  ex- 
presses himself  doubtfully  with  regard  to  the  Pharisees, — *•  they  be- 
lieve that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  can  easily  return  to  life  (scra/?ic»- 
doi),"  and  again  (Bell.  Jud.  II.  7),  *'  they  maintain  that  the  souls  of 
the  pious  pass  into  other  bodies  (fi€rafiah€$tf  dg  ^tfpov  onSi^o)." 
Here  Josephus,  in  his  usual  manner,  so  represents  designedly  the 
Jewish  doctrine,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  whom  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  appeared  absurd,  should  suppose  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  to  be  intended,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Jews  should 
anderstand,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  spoken  of.  Bot, 
from  the  texts  cited  from  the  New  Testament,  it  appears  that  the 
Pharisees,  like  the  other  Jews,  believed  in  a  resurrection. 

There  were  some  among  the  Jews  of  the  opinion,  that  the  mck- 
9d  would  not  receive  a  body  in  the  future  world.  Josephos  says,  in 
the  passage  cited,  that  even  the  Pharisees  believed,  that  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  would  not  pass  into  other  bodies  (i.  e.  that  the  wicked 
would  not  rise  again),  but  that  they  would  be  eternally  punished. 
It  may  perhaps  be,  that  this  was  taught  by  some  at  the  time  of  Jose- 
phus ;  but  during  the  first  century,  it  was  the  more  prevailing  be- 
lief, even  among  the  Pharisees,  that  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  would  share  in  the  coming  resurrection.  For  in  Acts  24: 
15,  Paul  says  expressly,  that  he  agrees  with  the  Pharisees  and  other 
Jews  (in  oppositiou  to  the  Sadducees),  in  maintaining  the  ipiaraaiPt 
awd  that  not  only  of  the  righteous,  but  also  of  the  wicked  {d$xalm¥ 
T4  3MCI  mdixtty).  But  frequent  traces  of  this  opinion  are  to  he  found 
in  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrases,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins  af^ 
lar  the  time  of  Christ ;  although  it  never  became  general  among  the 
iewt.    This  opinion  came  naturally  fixNa  the  idea,  that  the  happi- 
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neflB  of  the  good  would  be  iocompJeCe  without  the  body ;  and 
00  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  wicked,  ool 
to  come  again  into  possession  of  a  body.  Another  cause  of  this 
epinion,  is  the  allegorical  explanation  which  they  gave  to  some 
passages  in  the  Old  Testement ;  e.  g.  Ps.  I  :  6,  ^'^y^*^  !|2P'*-j6 
Sept  oc;x  apaoT^colfta$  oi  aaefiilg.  Indeed,  many  maintain* 
ed  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  both  as  to  soul  and 
body.  Vid.  Theod.  Dassovii  Dissert  qua  Judieor.  de  resurrectione 
mortttorum,  sententia  explicatur,  a  4 ;  also  Menasse  ben  Israel,  De 
resur.  mort  L,  III.  Amst  1636,  where  many  of  the  Jewish  fancies 
respecting  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  collected  together.-— 
This  opinion  respecting  the  non-resurrection  of  the  wicked,  has 
found  advocates  even  among  Christian  writers,  especially  of  the  So» 
cinian  party. 

Note.  The  term  avdarrivai  ix  veti^fwiy  is  used  once  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  denote  the  return  of  a  departed  soul  to  the  world,  and  its  reappearance  in 
its  supposed  body  of  shade,  vix.  Luke  16:  31,  coll.  ▼8.27,28,30;  like  the 
«ense  in  which  the  phrase,  ab  irrferis  exnatmrtf  is  sometimes  used. 

(3)  Since  the  doctrine  of  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body  was 
not  very  plainly  taught  in  the  books  of  Moses,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  (as  it  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  revealed  iu  those 
earlier  ages) ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some  of  the  Jews  took 
occasion  or  derived  a  pretext  from  this,  either  to  deny  this  doctrine, 
or  to  doubt  respecting  it.  This  was  done,  not  merely  by  the  Sad- 
dacees,  who  denied  in  general  that  the  soul  of  man  is  of  a  nature 
different  from  his  body,  and  that  it  can  continue  after  death  (vid. 
Acts  23: 8,  sq.  and  Josephns  iu  the  passage  before  cited),  on  the  ground 
that  this  doctrine  is  not  taught  in  Moses  or  in  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  also  by  other  Jews,  especially  those,  it  seems,  who  had 
imbibed  the  Grecian  (the  Pythagorean  or  Platonic)  philosophy,  or 
who  at  any  rate  entertained  ideas  respecting  the  body  similar  to 
those  taught  in  this  philosophy,  making  it  a  prison  for  the  soul, 
from  which  it  is  fVeed  by  death,  when  it  returns  to  Qod, 

Thus,  according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  II.  7),  did  the  Essenes 
believe.  They  seem,  therefore,  not  to  have  maintained  the  resuiw 
rection  of  the  body,  although  they  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Even  Josephus  carefully  avoids  the  words  aviaraatg  and 
ay/(nri7fi»,  when  he  describes  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
dncees,  and  expresses  himself  ambiguoosly,  in  order  not  to  disph 
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llie  Greeks  and  Romans  (or  whom  he  principally  wrote,  and  to 
whom  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  woold  appear  nol 
only  new,  but,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  preTail- 
ing  among  them,  offensive  and  absurd.  And  so  Pan!  was  ridiculed 
at  Athens  by  the  Grecian  philosophers,  when  he  taaght  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  Acts  17  :  92,  coll.  26:  6— €,  and  ts.  5^,  21 
At  a  later  period,  Lucian  and  Celsus  employed  their  wit  against 
the  same  doctrine  in  Origen  and  others ;  and  Pliny  says  (Hist.  Nat 
II.  7),  that  if  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  destroy  himself,  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  him,  mortaks  €Btemitate  donare^  ei  in  vitam  revoeare 
defunetos, — There  have  always  been  some  among  the  modern  Jews, 
who  hare  been  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Saddocees,  and  |rho 
have  frequently  been  opposed  by  the  Rabbins ;  vid.  Wetstein  oo 
Hatt  XXII. 


^  152.   Tkt  Christian  doctrine  respecting  the  resurrection  of  the 

body, 

I.  What  Christ  and  Um  Apositoi  hvm  doM  for  thto  doetriM,  and  iwpaeiiaf  tlM  dodbia  Ummm 

CIttistiaiit. 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  this  doctrine  had  already 
become  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  §  151,  II. ;  although  it  was 
not  clearly  revealed  in  their  older  religious  books.  Through 
Christ,  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  distinctly  established  anew,  and 
revealed  on  divine  authority.  In  those  very  discourses  of  our  Sa- 
viour, in  which  he  designs  to  prove  himself  divine  in  the  highest 
sense,  he  plainly  and  definitely  brings  forward  this  doctrine,  as  a 
constituent  part  of  his  religious  system  ;  e.  g.  Matt  xxii.  John  v. 
VIII.  XI.  Without  this  explanation  and  positive  assurance,  on  his 
part  and  that  of  his  disciples,  this  doctrine  would  still  have  been 
doubtful.  But  those  who  regard  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  being 
what  they  profess  to  be,  ought  not,  and  cannot  be  any  longer  in 
doubt. 

Christ  and  his  Apostles,  however,  corrected  the  false  notions  on 
this  subject,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  among  at  Itsaat  a  bigt 
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portion  of  the  Jews,  and  made  the  whole  'matter  more  obvious  and 
intelligible.  But  this  doctrine  has  derived  a  special  interest  and 
demonstration  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  placed  in  the  most  intimate 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  that  he  is 
represented  as  the  one  to  "whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  benefit 
It  is  most  intimately  connected  with  his  death,  his  resurrection,  and 
bis  etalted  sUte  in  heaven ;  vid.  ^  119,  ad  finem,  and  ^  120, 1.—* 
The  Apostles  rested  the  doctrine  of  our  resurrection  mainly  upon 
that  of  Christ,  cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  1  Thess.  4: 14  ;  they  preached  through 
Jesus  (/r  Tiji  *Ifjaov)  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Acts  4:  2 ;  and 
hence  they  call  him  the  first  that  rose  from  the  dead.  Acts  26:.  23. 
1  Cor.  15:  20,  et  alibi.  And  from  this  Paul  argues,  that  if  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  deny  or  think  it  impossible,  that  there  should  be  a  general  resur- 
rection of  all  men,  1  Cor.  15:  12,  sq.  Cf.  Mosheim,  Diss. ''  qua 
docetur  Christum  resurrectionem  mortuorum  corporum,  qualem 
Cbristiani  credunt,  e  tenebris  in  lucem  revocasse  et  demonstrasse," 
in  his  Dissertations  "  ad  hist  eccl.  pertinent"  Vol.  II.  p.  586.  Cf. 
also  the  Elssay,  "  De  nexu  resurrectionis  Christi  e  mortuis  et  mortu- 
orum," in  ''  Scripta  Varii  Argumenti,"  Num.  IX. 

But  this  doctrine  has  been  doubted  or  denied  by  many  Chris- 
tians in  modern  times. 

(1)  It  appears  from  1  Cor.  xv.  and  2  Tim.  2:  18,  that  even  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  Apostles,  there  were  Christians  to  whom  this  doc- 
trine seemed  doubtful,  if  they  did  not  wholly  deny  it,  because  it  did 
not  accord  with  their  preconceived  opinions ;  although  it  cannot  be 
shown,  that  they  at  the  same  time  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  These  may  have  been  either  Gentile  converts  (for  this  doc- 
trine was  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  heathen,  vid.  ^  151,  ad  finem), 
or  converts  from  Judaism,  who  had  agreed  on  this  point  with  the 
Essenes  or  the  Sadducees.  To  the  latter  class  belong  Hymensus 
and  Philetus,  XtyovtiS  rrjif  aifaataaiv  fjdri  yiyovivai.  They  proba- 
bly understood  the  term  avdataaig,  as  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  by  Christ,  to  signify,  the  introduction  of  a  person  into  a  better 
state^  or  improvement  of  life,  vid.  ^  151, 1.  This,  they  supposed, 
was  already  accomplished  by  Christ,  and  that  a  resurrection,  in  the 
literal  sense,  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Hence  Paul  endeavours, 
1  Cor.  XV.  in  part  to  obviate  the  objections  of  the  Sadducees  and 
Gentiles,  and  in  part  to  separate  and  distinguish  the  true  doctrine 
from  the  gross  and  earthly  conceptions  of  many  of  the  Jews. 
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Still  the  opioioo,  that  there  will  be  no  restoratioB  of  the  body, 
his  always  fouDd  place  among  some  Christians ;  especiallj  aiBong  tin 
Gnostics,  who  were  led  to  reject  this  doctrine  by  their  viewe  respeel- 
ing  matter,  and  by  their  method  of  interpreting  Scriplore.  So 
thought  Manes,  in  the  third  century,  and  his  nomeroos  fbHowers  in 
after  times ;  also  the  Priscillianists  in  Spain ;  likewise  Hieraz,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  who  woald  allow  of  only 
B  spiritual  resurrection,  or  a  resurrection  of  the  sool.  And  so  in 
all  succeeding  ages,  there  ha?e  always  been  thoee  among  Chnstians, 
who  have  either  secretly  doubted,  or  openly  rejected  this  doctrine. 
Cf.  Dr.  Hammer,  Mortuorum  in  ?itam  re?ocatto,  sermonibus  Chris- 
ti  histories  interpretationis  ope  vindicata.  Lips.  1794. 

(2)  In  modem  times,  many  Prostestant  theologians  (e.  g.  Eekei^ 
niann,  Henke,  Ammon,  etc.)  hafe  endea?oored  to  explain  away 
from  the  New  Testament  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
notwithstanding  the  many  clear  passages  by  which  it  is  supported. 
They  ha?e  maintained,  that  this  dogma  is  no  part  of  the  Christian 
System.  It  was,  in  their  view,  through  mere  condescension  to  the 
preTailing  opinions  of  the  Jews,  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  em* 
ployed  the  common  language  on  this  point,  which  must  accord- 
ingly be  understood  in  a  different  sense,  Tiz.  a  sense  agreeing 
with  the  philosophical  ideas  prevailing  in  the  nineteenth  oentory. 
There  is  not,  however,  the  remotest  hint,  in  all  the  words  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  that  they  meant  to  be  understood  figurative- 
ly ;  and  if  this  method  of  interpretation  were  adopted,  nothing  of 
the  Christian  System  would  be  lefl  behind.  That  the  words  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  are  to  be  understood  literally  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  plain  from  this,  that  it  is  affirmed  of  Christ,  that  he  himself 
now  possesses  a  body  in  his  heavenly  state  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
blessed,  and  that  we  shall  hereafter  resemble  him  in  this  respect, 
and  possess  a  body  which  will  be  like  his  glorions  body  ;  ^  153. 

If.  Biblical  reproMntation. 

The  principal  texts  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  this  subject,  are 
John  5:  21— 29.  6:39,40.  Matt.  22:  23,  sq.  i  Cor.  xr.  Acts  24: 
14,  15.  IThess.  4:  13.  Phil.  3:  21.  With  regard  to  the  principal 
points  taught  in  these  passages,  we  remark, 

(!)  The  raising  of  the  dead  is  ascribed  expressly   to  Ckrui, 
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mod  it  is  represeoted  as  the  last  work  which  will  be  uodertakeo  by 
him  for  the  lalrttioQ  of  man.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  16:  22,  aq.,  **  As 
through  Adam  all  die,  so  through  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive ; — 
through  him  shall  death,  the  last  enemy,  be  conquered  ; — and  thea 
afaall  his  work  as  Messiah  be  coiopleted,  and  he  will  lay  down  his 
goTeroment."  Christ  himself  said,  that  he  had  received  power  for 
this  purpose  from  the  Father,  John  5: 21,  '*  The  dead  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  live.  For  as  the  Father  Caijv  1%h  h 
duutif  (i.  e.  is  the  original  source  of  all  life,  and  possesses,  as  Crea- 
tor, ail-quickening  power);  he  hath  given  to  the  Son  also  power,  to 
quicken  the  dead.''  And  in  John  1 1 :  25,  where  he  is  about  to  raise 
the  lifeless  body  of  Lazarus,  he  says  respecting  himself,  that  he  is 
ii  iufuatais^  um  ri  (aij,  the  one  who  would  raise  the  body,  and  give 
life  to  the  dead.    Cf.  1  Thess.  4:  14  and  Rev.  1:  18,  «>*  ^^^^^  ^^ 

(2)  AU  the  dead  will  hereafter  be  raised,  without  respect  to  age^ 
rank,  or  moral  character  in  this  world.  So  the  New  Testament 
leaches  throughout ;  especially  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  some 
Jews,  §  151,  II.  2,  ad  finem,  coll.  ^  120, 1.  2,  Note.  So  1  Cor. 
15:22^  iv'jidiiA  napug  ano&d^ouov6$,  to  which  is  opposed  /r 
JLgtuitf  niittfg  Cwonotti&iiQovteu.  Acts  24:  15,  dvaaruaig  vingciv, 
iiMcUwp  ti  nal  idi^wv.  And  Christ  himself  says,  John  5:  28,  29, 
'*  All  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  those  who  have  done  well  i%noQivoo¥X€ih  sig  aviaraatp  C^tig 
(i.  e.  iig  Coiiyy),  those  who  have  done  evil,  iig  Jumnuo^  ngiaiwg. 
This  was  a  common  mode  of  speech  among  the  Jews  (vid.  Mace. 
7:  14,  coll.  12:  43,  apaoiaaa  iig  foiyjy),  which  is  obviously  taken 
from  Dan.  12:  2. 

(3)  The  resurrection  of  the  body,  however,  will  not  take  place 
before  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  general  judgment. — This,  too, 
was  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  hence 
Martha  says,  John  11:  24,  "  that  she  knows  her  brother  will  rise  at 
the  last  day,  (fV  t^  ioxitrj  ^Vlp^)."  And  this  opinion  is  everywhere 
confirmed  by  Christ  In  John  5: 21,  he  not  only  connects  the  res- 
urrection and  judgment  most  intimately  together,  but  in  John  6: 
39,  40,  he  expressly  promises  his  followers,  avaatiiaw  [eig  Cctfiji^] 
h  t^  i^x^^V  ^V^P¥*  ^^^  so  in  1  Cor.  15:  22—28,  the  resurreo- 
tioii  is  i^aoed  in  obvious  connexion  with  the  nagovala  of  Christ,  af* 
tm  whidi  the  end  of  the  world  will  immediately  cobm  i  and  m 
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1  Thess.  4:  15,  it  is  said,  that  those  who  8ur?i?e  the  nugovolup  of 
Christ,  will  not  attain  either  sooner  or  later  to  the  enjoymeDt  of 
hea?enly  blessedness,  than  noififj&ineg ;  bat  that  the  dead  and  iif- 
ing  will  meet  Christ  at  the  same  time,  that  they  may  be  tbrefer 
with  him  ,*  cf.  Rev.  20: 1 1,  sq.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead,  ibeo, 
will  take  place,  when  the  Christian  Church  on  earth  shall  cease ; 
but  this,  according  to  the  clear  declarations  of  Christ,  shall  last  un- 
til the  end  of  the  world. 

This  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  hypothesis  of  Priestley,  who 
attempts  to  show,  that  the  resurrection  will  take  place  imnaediately 
kfter  death.  The  same  hypothesis  has  been  advocated  in  a  work  enti- 
tled, '*  Auferstehung  der  Todten  nach  der  eigentlichen  Lehre  Jesa 
Christi,"  by  Joh.  Fr.  des  Cotes,  Court  preacher  at  Nassau  ;  and  still 
better  in  the  "  Beytragen  zur  Belorderung  des  vernunftigen  Den- 
kens  iu  der  Religion,''  2tes  Heft,  S.  76,  f.,  and  3tes  Heft,  8.  39, 
f.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  disembodied  existence  of  the  soul 
beyond  the  grave  is  comprehended  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews  and 
of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  term  ivaotaa^Q'  bat  this  is  not 
all  which  is  comprised  in  this  term  ;  and  the  araaroa*^  will  not  be 
complete  and  perfect,  until  the  body  also  is  raised  ;  vid.  §  151,  II.  2. 

Again,  these  Pauline  texts  are  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Chiiiasts,  that  there  is  a  two-fold  resurrection ;  an  earlier,  that  of  the 
pious,  and  a  later,  that  of  the  wicked,  or  of  the  heathen.  An 
apaaraaig  ngdrtj  is,  indeed,  mentioned  in  Rev.  20:  5,  6,  but  the 
phrase  admits  easily  of  another  interpretation. 

(4)  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  resurrection  will  take  place, 
the  New  Testament  gives  us  no  definite  information,  by  which  oor 
curiosity  can  be  wholly  satisfied  ;  and  this,  doubtless,  because  such 
information  could  be  neither  intelligible  to  us,  nor  of  any  use.  The 
whole  matter  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  In  ^>eaking 
on  this  subject,  Christ  and  the  Apostles  sometimes  make  use  of  ex- 
pressions which  are  figurative  (and  of  such  there  were  many  current 
among  the  Jews) ;  and  sometimes,  they  content  themselves  with 
proving  the  possibility  and  intelligibleness  of  the  thing,  in  opposi- 
tion to  doubters  and  scoffers,  and  with  making  it  plain  by  ex- 
amples. 

{a)  Among  the  more  figurative  representations  and  expressions, 
at  least,  among  those  in  which  there  is  some  intermixture  of  what  is 
figurative,  the  representation  contained  in  John  v.,  is  conunonly  reok- 
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oned  ;  viz.  the  representation,  that  the  voice  of  Christ  will  penetrate 
the  graves,  in  order  to  awaken  the  dead.  The  image  is  here  that 
of  a  sleeper,  who  is  aroused  by  a  loud  call ;  and  some  understand 
the  representation  as  so  entirely  figurative,  that  they  exclude  any 
audible  or  perceptible  sound.  It  cannot,  however,  be  shown  that 
Christ  meant  to  exclude  these.  For  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
of  the  young  man  at  Nain,  and  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  voice  of 
Christ  was  heard  by  them,  and  was  the  means  of  raising  them  to 
life.  Still  the  voice,  merely  as  such,  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  work,  but  the  almighty  power  accompanying  it ;  and  so  it  is 
said  of  God,  when  he  produces  any  effect  by  his  creative  power,  that 
he  speaks  ^  his  voice  sounds  forth. 

The  Jews  supposed,  that  the  dead  would  be  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  Traces  of  this  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Chaldaic  paraphrasts.  At  first  this  representation  belonged  only 
to  the  figurative  phraseology  of  prophecy  ;  for  the  people  were  com- 
monly assembled  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
assembling  at  Sinai ;  and  in  general,  a  trumpet  was  used  to  give 
signs  and  signals,  e.  g.  for  an  onset  in  battle,  etc.  Aflerwards,  this 
representation  was  literally  understood,  and  the  size  of  the  trumpet 
was  supposed  to  be  a  thousand  yards,  and  that  it  was  blown  seven 
times ;  vid.  Wetstein  and  Semler  on  1  Cor.  15: 52.  In  this  passage, 
Paul  uses  the  term  iv  ioxtxTtj  aaXniyyi,  ((TaXuloH  yag,) — vmgoi  iy- 
SQ^i^aoptai.  The  same  poetic  phraseology  is  employed  in  1  Thess. 
4:  16,  "  Christ  will  come  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  iv  aaXniyyi  ^iov  (the  trump  given  him  by  God),  xal  oi 
viXQol  apttaTriGOviM." 

In  this  representation,  there  is  much,  indeed,  which  is  figurative, 
and  which  belongs  to  the  prophetic  imagery  (as  in  Matt.  xxiv.  and 
in  the  Apocalypse) ;  and  we  are  not  now  able  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  all  the  particular  traits  in  the  picture.  But  the  great 
thought  which  we  must  hold  fast,  is  very  obvious,  viz.  Christ  will 
solemnly  and  visibly  appear  in  his  majesty,  and  by  his  divine  pow- 
er raise  all  the  dead.  In  other  passages,  this  truth  is  literally  ex- 
pressed, e.g.  Phil.  3:  21,  where  it  is  said,  that  Christ  will  do  this 
by  the  power,  by  which  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself, 
i.  e.  by  his  ivigyna,  his  omnipotence,  which  surmounts  all  difficul- 
ties and  hindrances,  and  brings  to  pass,  what  appears  to  men  im- 
possible. 

Vol.  II.  79 
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(6)  The  possibility  of  the  resorrectioo  of  the  dead,  is  illustntr 
ed  by  Paul  in  opposition  to  those  ^ho  regarded  it  as  impossible  or 
contradictory,  1  Cor.  15:  35,  sq.  by  comparing  it  with  events  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  natoral  world,  which  seem  to  us  less 
wonderful  only  because  they  are  common.  *'  How  ts  it  possible,"  it 
was  asked,  "  that  the  dead  should  be  raised  V*  [ndig  iyiip9inm&  vfK- 
Qol ;)  He  replies :  ''  The  grain  of  corn  cast  into  the  ground,  can- 
not rise  (itaonouhai)  until  it  die"  (inodavri^  ?id.  John  12: 24). 
This  appears  unintelligible  ;  and  we  should  regard  it  as  impossible, 
if  we  did  not  see  it  actually  accomplished.  Why  then  should  not 
God  be  able  to  raise  men,  and  from  their  present  bodies,  to  produce 
others  ?  This  is  a  fine  comparison  to  illustrate  the  possibility  of 
this  event. — Again,  he  shows  by  the  example  of  Christ,  that  the 
dead  can  be  raised,  vs.  12 — 14.  And  so  the  Apostles  always,  e.  g. 
Acts  4: 2,  MurayyiXXiiv  h  ttS  'hjaov  ti^p  avaaraatp  mjc^cov.  Cf. 
Moms,  Diss.  Inaug.  ad  1  Cor.  15:  35 — 55,  LipsiflB,  1782. 

Note.  Many  modern  writers  aIso  have  endeavoured  in  vuioas  other  ways, 
to  show  the  possibiUty  of  the  resurrection,  and  in  this  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  observations  of  naturalists.  The  common  fault  with  these  comparisoDS, 
is,  that  either  the  alledged  facts  are  untrue  and  imaginary,  or  have  aothing 
rMerobling  the  resurrection.  It  must  be  considered  a  fault  of  the  first  kind, 
to  endeavour,  as  Fecht,  von  Frankenau,  and  others  have  done,  to  illustrate  the 
resurrection  by  the  alledged  paUngenesia  of  plants,  or  their  restoration  from 
their  ashes  by  means  of  a  chemical  process,  which  in  fact  is  nothing  more 
than  an  exhibition  of  the  image  of  the  plant ;  vid.  Wiegleb,  Natflrliche  Magie. 
It  is  a  fault  of  the  other  class,  to  apply  to  ihis  subject  the  obeervation,  that 
there  is  only  one  mass  of  matter  upon  the  earth,  and  that  nothing  is  loet, 
nothing  perishes,  but  still  revives  again,  only  under  forms  which  are  ever 
new.  But  this  revivification  is  very  different  from  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  For  in  the  former  case,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  previous  state. 
The  inanimate  body  of  a  man  may  furnish  nourishment  to  a  beast  of  prey  or 
to  a  vegetable,  so  that  its  parts  will  become  incorporated  with  those  of  the 
beast  or  the  plant,  and  contribute  to  their  nourishment  and  growth.  But  is 
this  resurrection  ?  The  principal  thing  in  the  resurrection,  is  the  reunion  of 
the  soul  with  the  body. 

But  if  these  attempts  have  not  succeeded,  it  is  equally  vain  to  attempt, 
by  reasons  d.  priori^  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  restoration  of  the  body. 
Respecting  the  question,  whether  our  souls  will  remain  after  death  without  a 
body,  nothing  can  bo  definitely  determined  by  philosophy  ;  but  the  negative 
opinion  is  not  only  liable  to  no  philosophical  objection,  but  has  in  its  favor 
this  fact,  which  is  universally  observed,  that  the  different  spscies  of  beings  are 
not  essentially  altered,  or  as  it  were  made  anew,  through  all  the  changes  to 
which  they  are  subject,  but  still  preserve  their  peculiar  and  characteristic  fta- 
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tares ;  ao  that  the  wonderful  gradation  in  the  works  of  God  it  preserved  un- 
broken. Thus  there  are  beings  wholly  spiritual  (as  the  angels  are  described  to 
be  in  the  Scriptures);  there  are  beings  composed  of  reason  and  sense  (as  raen, 
and  perhaps  many  in  other  worlds)  ;  and  finally,  there  are  animate  beings  con- 
sisting wholly  of  sense,  and  having  no  moral  nature  (such  as  the  beasts). 
Since  now  the  latter  class  subsists  by  itself,  and  is  so  separate  from  the  forego- 
ing, that  there  is  no  example  of  a  mere  animal  becoming  a  rational  being ;  it 
may  from  this  analogy  be  expected,  that  it  will  be  the  same  with  man,  and 
that,  even  in  the  future  world,  he  will  not  become  a  merely  spiritual  being,  hot 
remain,  as  now,  compounded  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  consequently  will 
hereafter  become  again  possessed  of  a  body. 


^153.  Dectrine  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
body  lohich  we  shaH  receive  at  the  resurrtctimi ;  and  the  opin- 
ions of  theologians  on  this  point. 

I.  Diflbnooe  of  the  fotnrs  body  from  the  prsMot. 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two,  in  re^ct  to  their 
entire  constitution  and  the  objects  of  their  existence,  we  are  taught 
by  the  New  Testament.  The  body  recei?ed  at  the  resurrection  will 
be  immortal,  and  is  designed  for  an  entirely  different  world  from  the 
present.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  resurrection-body  is  placed 
by  the  New  Testament  in  its  iq^agaia,  and  its  other  excellencies 
are  derived  from  this  ;  vid.  the  texts  cited  by  Morus  p.  292,  not.  8. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  wholly  constituted  like  our  present  body, 
which  is  designed  only  for  this  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  texts  on  this  subject  is  1  Cor.  15:  60, 
aagi  xal  aTfta  ^aaiXtlaw  d'iov  nXtjgovofnTv  ov  dvvaiah  i*  o*  man,  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  his  body  (Theodoret  well  says,  yJ  (^rth 
xfi  qfvaig),  is  incapable  of  heavenly  bliss.  For  the  mortal  body 
(q>^oga,  i.  e.  atSfia  ip^agTOp)^  cannot  partake  of  eternal  life  (o^^ap- 
aia,  immortality).  Blood,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  whole 
ancient  world,  is  found  only  among  men  and  other  animals,  who  are 
nourished  by  the  food  of  our  earth ;  and  not  among  the  immortals, 
who  do  not  ttote  of  this  food.  The  gods,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  had  no  blood  (they  were  apalfiovis),  and 
were  imtnortal,  because  they  ate  no  bread  and  drank  no  wine. 
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In  Homer,  (II.  V.  341,  sq.  VI.  142,)  men  are  called,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  gods,  pgoToi,  those  who  eat  the  fruit  of  the  field.  The 
body  of  the  gods  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  true  body  and  in  human 
form,  but  only  framed  more  perfectly,  and  from  a  finer  material ;  it 
was  by  no  means  that  shadowy  body  ascribed  to  departed  souls ; 
vid.  §  150,  §  6G,  II.  And  so  was  the  body  of  tliose  raised  up  at 
the  last  day  conceived  of,  as  no  mere  shadowy  form,  bat  as  a  true 
body,  though  without  flesh  and  blood. 

The  Greeks  supposed  that  their  gods  ate  a  food  peculiar  to  ihemr 
selves,  nectar  and  ambrosia ;  and  so  the  great  multitude  of  the  Jews 
supposed,  that  those  who  are  raised  to  be  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
partake  of  a  kind  of  heavenly  food;  vid.  ^  151,11.  2,  and  ^  59, 
II.  respecting  angels.  There  have  always  been  Christians  who  have 
maintained  the  same  thing  ;  and  even  in  modern  times,  some  have 
expressed  themselves  at  leasi  doubtfully  on  this  point ;  e.  g.  Mich- 
aclis.  But  the  passage  1  Cor.  6:  13,  (already  cited  §  151,)  teaches 
exactly  the  contrary.  The  gods  of  the  Greeks  were  supposed  to  mar- 
ry, and  to  indulge  in  the  sexual  propensities  ;  and  some  Jews  imag- 
ined the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  angels  and  those  raised  from 
the  dead  ;  but  this  idea  is  rejected  by  Christ,  Matt.  22:  30 ;  cf.  the 
sections  before  cited. 

Here  then  is  a  separation  between  what  is  true  and  false  io  the 
prevailing  popular  conceptions,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  these 
conceptions,  there  is  often  much  which  is  true,  and  the  germ  of  truth, 
which  is  fully  developed.  But  the  learned  oden  mistake  in  re- 
jecting certain  ideas,  merely  because  they  are  the  common  con- 
ceptions of  the  people.  Not  so  .Christ ;  he  only  distinguishes  be- 
tween what  is  false  and  true  in  these  conceptions. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  body,  and  its  difTerencc 
from  the  earthly,  Paul  expresses  himself  very  fully  in  1  Cor.  15:  35, 
sq.  71  oiqi  (TOD/iiaTi  egxovtai ;  sc.  e  sepulcris.  (n)  He  takes  a  compar- 
ison from  a  grain  of  wheat,  from  which  an  entirely  new  body  is 
developed,  whose  form  and  properties  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  seed  sown.  (6)  God  makes  material  things  in  very  different 
forms,  and  with  different  constitutions,  on  account  of  their  different 
destination.  The  body  of  fishes,  of  birds,  and  of  beasts,  is  not  the 
same  ;  their  nature  and  attributes  are  wholly  different,  vs.  39—41. 
And  so  must  our  heavenly  body  be  organized  differently  from  the 
earthly,  because  it  has  a  different  end.     (c)  The  heavenly  body  will 
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have  great  preeminence  over  the  earthly.  V.  42,  sq.,  anugnai,  (i.  e. 
sepelitur,  sc.  aoSfAa)  iv  q>d'ogqi,  i.  e.  qf&agtov,  perishable.  The  se- 
quel is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way ;  for  ip  citifAiqi  read  ari* 
fidv,  deformed^  disfigured;  aa&ivig,  feeble,  powerless;  xpvx^xo, 
carnal,  animal;  because  in  this  life,  the  animal  propensities  must  be 
indulged.  But  when  it  is  raised,  it  will  be  a  body,  iv  dip^agaia,  i.  e. 
ag>^agz6p^  immortal,  indestructible ;  hdoliv,  beautified,  glorious  ; 
^t;yaroy^  strong  and  mighty ;  and  TiviV(Aat^%6v,  spiritual,  exempt 
from  every  thing  which  is  imperfect  in  the  material  body.  In  short, 
our  earthly  body  is,  like  Adam's,  from  the  earth  {ix  yfjg,  xo't^iov); 
the  future  body  will,  like  that  which  Christ  now  possesses,  be  a 
heavenly  body  (i^  ovgavov). 

And  here  Paul  makes  the  observation,  that  Christ  had  not  at 
first  {ngoitop,  while  he  here  lived  upon  the  earth),  that  more  per- 
fect, spiritual  body  {nv€VfiaTiH6p),'ibui  that  which  was  natural  {tpvx^ 
*6v);  and  afterwards  {inura,  after  his  ascent  to  Heaven)  that  which 
was  spiritual.  Therefore  he  did  not  pisssess  it  immediately  after  his 
resurrection,  while  he  was  yet  upon  the  earth,  for  he  then  ate  and 
drank,  John  xxi. ;  but  he  first  received  it>  when  he  passed  into 
the  Heavens ;  cf  §  97,  II. 

That  our  body  will  belike  that  of  Christ,  is  plainly  taught,  v.  49; 
q>ogiaofiip  tijv  Hxova  xoZ  inovgavlov  [Xgimov]',  and  still  more 
plainly,  Phil.  3:  21,  "Christ  will  transform  {lAfxaaxfifiaxlati)  our 
earthly  perishable  body  (adSfAa  xanuvdafmg),  into  the  resemblance 
of  his  heavenly  body  (awfia  do^i^g);  cf  Rom.  6:  9.  This  heavenly 
body  is  commonly  called  glorified,  for  so  dtdo^aofiivov  is  translated. 
This  translation,  however,  may  give  occasion  to  unfounded  accessory 
conceptions  with  regard  to  the  splendor,  etc  of  the  heavenly  body. 
The  simple  idea  conveyed  by  this  expression  is  glorious,  excellent, 
perfected,  ennobled;  vid.  Morus,  p.  292,  n.  8. 

Those  who  are  alive  at  the  last  day,  will  not  indeed  die,  like 
other  men,  §  147,  II.  Still,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  their 
bodies  must  undergo  a  change,  like  that  which  it  was  necessary  for 
the  earthly  body  of  Christ  to  experience,  before  it  entered  the  heav- 
ens ;  vid.  1  Cor.  15:  51,  jiavxeg  ftip  ov(non  sollicitanda  lectio) 
%o&/4fj{^i]a6fie^a^  navxig  di  aXXaytiaofie'&a,  i.  e.  their  bodies  must  be 
changed,  in  order  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  their  future  destina- 
tion and  abode,  and  be  no  more  perishable  and  destructible.  For 
the  mortal  body  must  become  immortal,  v.  53,  coll.  2  Cor.  5:  4. 
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]  Them,  4:  15,  sq.  In  Phil.  3:  21,  this  change  is  expressed  by  the 
word  (iixaaffinuiliHv,  Some  of  the  Jews  also  appear  to  hare  main- 
tained, that  such  a  change  would  take  place  whh  those  alive  at  the 
last  day ;  vid.  Wetstein  on  1  Cor.  15:  54. 

Sach  is  the  doctrine  which  we  are  plainly  tanght  in  the  New 
Testament  respecting  the  constitution  of  our  future  body.  Let  ool, 
therefore,  the  Christian  doctrine  be  charged  with  all  the  absurdities 
and  fancies  which  dreaming  heads  have  suggested  respecting  the 
nature,  form,  size  and  uses  of  the  spiritual  body  ;  nor  with  the  fic- 
tions even  of  some  theologians  respecting  carport  pelluddo^pemeirm' 
ii,  iUocaH,  invisibiU,  prafulgido,  impc^pabiH,  etc. — From  the 
texts  already  cited,  as  well  as  from  others,  it  is  plain,  that  the  more 
perfect  body  which  we  shall  hereafter  receive,  will  eontribote  very 
much  to  our  heavenly  blessedness,  as  on  the  other  hand,  our  present 
frail  body  greatly  conduces  to  our  present  suffering  and  imperfectioQ. 
But  haw  far  our  glorified  body  will  affect  our  future  blessedness, 
cannot  be  definitely  determined  fVom  the  Holy  Scriptures;  vid.  Mo- 
ms pp.  299,  300,  ^  10. 

Note.  The  Bible  lays  indeed  plainly,  that  the  l)odiM  eren  of  the  wicked 
will  be  again  raised,  bat  it  no  where  informs  us  partioalarly  what  their  nature 
and  state  will  be.  The  first  Christian  teachers,  however,  imagined  without 
donbt,  that  their  |state  would  be  such,  as  to  agravate  the  enfieringa  cf  the 
wicked ;  as  they  supposed,  oo  the  other  liand,  that  the  body  which  the  right- 
eous would  reoeiYe,  would  contribute  to  the  heightening  of  their  joys  and 
blessedness. 

II.  Identity  of  the  fatttre  with  the  preeeoi  body. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  body  which  we  now 
have,  and  that  which  we  shall  possess  hereader,  it  is  still  taught  in 
the  schools  of  theology,  that  our  future  body  will  be,  in  substance, 
the  same  with  the  present;  vid.  Morus  p.  291  sq.  ^  3,  not.  6.  This, 
however,  is  denied  by  some,  who  maintain,  that  the  body  which  be- 
lievers will  receive  at  the  resurrection  will  be  entirely  new,  of  a  to- 
tally different  kind,  and  not  having  a  particle  of  the  present  body  be- 
longing to  it.  So  in  modern  times,  have  some  Socinian  theologians 
taught ;  also  Burnet  in  his  work,  De  statu  martuorum  ei  resurgen- 
tium^  c.  9  ;  likewise  Less,  in  his  "  Praktische  Dogmatik,"  and  oth- 
ers. They  ground  their  opinion  upon  the  fact,  that  the  parts  of 
our  body  in  the  process  of  time,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nat- 
ure, became  incorporated  with  many  thousand  other  human  bodies. 
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To  which,  therefore,  they  adc,  of  all  these  thousand,  do  they  appro- 
priately belong  ?  And  if  every  huBian  body  should  again  receive  all 
the  parts  which  ever  belonged  to  it,  it  would  be  a  monster. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  it  is  justly  remarked  by 
others,  that  there  is  oo  reason  to  suppose,  that  each  and  every  part 
iof  the  earthly  body  will  be  hereafter  raised  ;  but  only  that  its  finer 
•iemeatary  materials  will  be  restored.    For  the  grosser  parts  of  the 
body,  which  appear  to  exist  only  for  the  filling  out  of  the  whole,  and 
for  holding  it  together,  (like  the  stones  for  filling  up,  in  a  building,) 
are  in  constant  flux,  and  fall  off  from  the  body,  while  yet  it  cannot 
be  said,  that  we  have  lost  our  body,  or  received  a  new  one.     In  re- 
spect to  these  grosser  parts,  our  body  in  early  childhood  was  totally 
difiereat  from  our  present  body  ;  and  in  old  age,  it  will  be  differ- 
ent from  that  which  we  now  have.     Still  we  call  it,  through  these 
different  periods,  our  body,  and  regard  it  as  being  the  same.     In 
common  language  we  say,  with  our  eyes  we  have  seen,  or  with 
tk€§e  hands  we  have  done,  what  took  place  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.     In  this  way,  we  may  speak  of  identity  in  a  more  general  and 
popular  'sense ;  and  understood  in  this  sense,  the  identity  of  the 
body  through  all  the  periods  of  its  existence  may  be  spoken  of,  with- 
out impropriety.     It  is  not  implied  in  this,  that  the  body  will  be 
hereafter  constituted  of  precisely  the  same  materials  which  it  here 
possesses ;  nor  that  it  will  again  have  the  same  form,  lioabs,  and  or- 
gans, which  it  now  has ;  but  that,  from  all  the  parts  of  which  our 
present  body  is -composed,  the  most  fit  and  the  most  noble  will  be 
chosen  by  God,  and  of  these  the  heavenly  body  will  be  constructed. 

What  conceptions  the  first  Christian  teachers  formed  as  to  the 
nuitmer  of  this,  we  cannot  clearly  ascertain  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  that 
while  we  remain  upon  the  earth,  we  should  be  able  to  understand 
this  HMitter  fully.  So  much,  however,  is  plain,  that  the  inspired 
teachers  did  not  believe,  that  an  entirely  new  body  would  be  hereaf- 
ter  created  for  us ;  but  that  there  would  be  a  kind  of  identity,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  between  the  heavenly  and  earthly 
body.  Such  is  the  implication  of  the  terms  so  often  employed  by 
them,  to  awaken  or  caU  forth  the  dead  from  their  graves,  vid.  John 
&  38,  29 ;  also  of  the  representation,  that  the  sea  and  Sheol  should 
give  up  their  dead.  Rev.  20:  13,  seq ;  and  especially  of  the  passage, 
I  Cor.  15:  3S — 38.  It  is  here  plainly  implied,  that  the  present  mor- 
tal body  contains  the  germ  of  the  heavenly  body,  in  the  same  way 
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as  the  germ  of  the  plant  lies  io  the  seed,  from  which,  after  it  is  dis- 
solved and  dead  in  the  earth,  the  plant  is  developed,  and  as  it 
were  raised  to  life.  Hence  according  to  Paul,  the  fat  are  body  has 
at  least  as  much  in  common  with  the  present,  as  a  plant  has  with 
the  seed  from  which  it  springs.  It  will  be  still  the  same  body, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  possess,  only  beautified  andl  ennobled 
(ftitaaxfifiaT$i6fiivop),  PhU.  3:  21.  1  Cor.  15:  42,  52, 53.  This  is 
thus  expressed  by  theologians :  there  will  be  a  renovation  of  one  and 
the  same  substance,  and  not  the  production  of  a  wh(^ly  new  mate- 
rial ;  vid.  Moms,  pp.  291,  292,  not.  6  ad  ^  3. — Some  modem  wri- 
ters have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  matter,  by  the  application  to 
it  of  the  whole  of  Bonnet's  theory  of  developement ;  bat  this  is  not 
contained  in  the  words  of  Paul,  although  his  doctrine  bears  some 
resemblance  to  it 

The  Church-fathers  are  not  entirely  unanimous  in  their  opinioDs 
respecting  the  identity  of  the  body.  The  earlier  ftithers  gave  no 
very  definite  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  contented  themselves  with 
saying  in  general,  that  we  should  receive  again  the  same  body ;  so 
Justin  the  Martyr,  and  Athenagoras  and  Tertullian  in  their  books, 
De  resurrectione.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  had  rather  gross 
conceptions  on  this  subject.  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  was  the 
first  who  philosophized  with  regard  to  the  heavenly  body,  and  un- 
dertook to  determine  accurately  respecting  its  nature.  He  defend- 
ed the  resurrection  of  the  body,  against  those  who  denied  it ;  and 
taught  at  the  same  time,  that  the  substance  of  the  human  body, — 
the  essential  and  characteristie  form  by  which  it  is  to  be  discerned 
and  distinguished  from  others,  remains  unaltered.  He  also  contro- 
verted the  opinion  of  some  who  supposed,  that  those  who  are  raised 
will  again  be  invested  with  the  same  gross,  material  body,  as  before. 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  grosser  parts  will  be  separated,  and  that 
only  the  germ  or  fundamental  material  for  the  new  body  will  be 
furnished  by  the  old.  He  and  others  expressed  their  views  by  the 
following  formula,  viz.  we  shall  hereafter  have  acif^a  tovro  {idem) 
fihf  aXX'  ov  TOtovTO  {ejusmodi)y  De  prin.  H.'  10. 

But  such  a  statement  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  many  at 
that  period,  and  especially  to  the  gross  Chiliasts.  They  wished  to  keep 
alive  the  hope  of  having  still  the  same  flesh  as  at  present,  in  order  to 
their  eating,  drinking,  etc.  So  Nepos,  Methodius,  Theophilus  of  Al- 
exandria, and  others.     With  these  Hieronymus,  in  the  fourth  centu- 
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rj,  agreed,  and  opposed  the  opinion  of  Origen,  contending  that  the 
same  body  would  be  raised,  with  the  same  limbs  and  nerves,  and  with 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  proper  sense,  and  even  with  distinction  of 
aex,  although  he  did  not,  indeed,  afSrm  that  the  animal  and 
sexual  appetites  would  be  indulged  in  the  heavenly  world.  Epi- 
phanius,  however,  who  was  a  declared  opponent  of  Origen,  says  ex- 
pressly, that  the  bodies  of  the  raised  must  have  teeth,  since  other- 
wise they  could  not  eat.  What  kind  of  food  they  would  have,  he 
did  not  pretend  to  say,  but  left  for  God  to  determine. 

The  opinion  of  Origen  was  adopted,  in  the  fourth  century,  by 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Basilius,  Chrysostom,  and  all  the  opponents  of 
the  Chiliasts.  Those  who  maintained  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
in  its  grosser  parts  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Hieronymus, 
Chiliasts.  The  opponents  of  Origen ,  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
began  now  to  insist,  that  not  merely  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
(corporis)  should  be  taught,  but  also  carnis  {crass^g).  The  older 
fktiiers  used  corpus  and  caro  interchangably  (as  was  also  done  in 
the  older  symbols),  and  intended  by  the  use  of  these  terms  to  denote 
only,  that  there  would  be  no  new  creation  of  a  body ;  since  both  of 
these  terms,  according  to  the  Hebrew  usus  loquendi,  are  synonymes ; 
as  when  we  speak,  in  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  the  corpus 
and  CARO  Chrisii.  But  since  the  term  caro  implies,  according  to 
the  same  idiom,*the  associated  idea  of  weakness  and  mortality,  it  was 
abandoned  by  many  who  wished  to  use  language  with  more  precis- 
ion, and,  instead  of  it,  the  phrase  resurrectio  corporis  was  adopted. 
It  was  on  this  account,  that  the  Chiliasts  insisted  so  much  the  more 
urgently  upon  retaining  the  terms  aigi  and  caro. 

Note.  Works  on  this  subject,  Cotta,  Theses  theol.  de  novissimis,  in  specie 
de  resurrectione  mortaomm,  Tub.  1862. — Hermann,  Pfla^,  Beweiss  der  Mog- 
lichkeit  und  Gewissheit  der  Aoferstehan^  der  Todten,  1738. — On  the  history 
of  this  doctrine,  besides  the  works  of  Hody  and  Barnet,  cf.  Ge.  Caliztus,  De 
immortalitate  animi  et  resurrectione  carnis,  and  especially,  W.  A.  Teller, 
Fidei  dogmatis  de  resurrectione  carnis,  per  quartuor  priora  saecula  enarratio, 
Halle  and  Helmstadt,  1766,  8ro,  with  which  however  the  student  should  com- 
pare the  additions  and  corrections  made  by  Ernesti  in  his  *<  Neues  theol.  Bib- 
liolhek/'  B.  IX.  S.  221—244.  [Cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbuch,  8.  658,  §  152.  Nean- 
der,  All.  K.  Geschichte,  B.  I.  Abth.  III.  8.  1088  and  especially  1096;  also  B. 
II.  Abth.  III.  S.  1404— 1410.— Tr.] 
Vol.  II.  80 
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^  154.  Of  the  last  appearing  of  Christ  before  the  end  of  the  world; 
the  various  opinions  on  this  subject ;  aha  respecting  the  MtUen' 
ial  kingdom  f  and  the  universal  conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

I.  The  Uat  appMring  of  Chriit. 

Christ  oflen  spoke  of  his  future  coming  (nagovala),  ostng  this 
phrase  in  different  senses.  It  sometimes  denotes  figoratively  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  consequences  of  this  event, 
particularly  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  it  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  Church  ;  as  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
could  not  be  truly  established  in  the  earth  until  this  event  should 
take  place  ;  Matt.  zxiv.  and  16:  27,  28.  Again,  it  denotes  his  visi- 
ble appearing  to  judge  the  world;  Matt.  25:31,  sq.  When  Jesus 
spoke  of  his  appearing,  his  disciples  during  his  life  commonly  con- 
ceived at  once  of  his  coming  to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom.  And 
when  he  spoke  of  his  coming  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they 
supposed  that  he  would  then,  with  his  followers,  destroy  the  hostile 
Jerusalem,  triumph  over  his  opponents,  and  commence  his  new 
earthly  kingdom. 

The  xxtv.  of  Matt,  was  for  the  most  part  understood  in  this  way 
by  many  at  that  time.  With  this  they  then  connected  the  idea,  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand ;  because,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Jews,  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  would  stand  until  the 
end  of  the  world  ;  vid.  ^  98,  II.  3.  Hence  in  the  passage,  Matt 
24:  3,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  connect  the  two  questions,  when  will  the 
temple  be  destroyed?  and  what  are  the  signs  of  the  end  of  time? 
In  what  Christ  said,  Matt,  xxiv.,  he  referred  to  the  diffusion  of  his 
new  religion,  the  establishment  and  confirmation  of  his  spiritual  and 
moral  kingdom,  on  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  have 
a  favorable  influence,  vid.  Matt.  10:  23.  Luke  12:  40.  But  he  said 
this  in  part,  in  the  style  of  prophetic  imagery,  as  in  Matt.  xvi.  xiiv. 
To  these  questions  Christ  replied  with  great  wisdom  and  forecast; 
— to  the  first,  in  Matt.  24:  4 — 25,  30 ;  and  to  the  second.  Matt 
25:  31 — 46.  He  taught  them  plainly  only  so  much  as  it  was  need- 
ful for  them  to  know  at  that  time.  The  rest  he  taught  them  in 
prophetic  figures,  which  were  not  as  yet  entirely  intelligible  to  them, 
and  the  meaning  of  which  they  afterwards  learned.     Their  false  ei- 
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pectations  were  not  therefore  [cherished  and  approved,  but  neither 
were  they  prematurely  contradicted.  Full  information  on  this  sub- 
ject was  among  those  things  which  they  were  not  then  able  to  bear, 
and  respecting  which  they  were  to  receive  more  full  information  afler 
the  ascension  of  Christ  to  Heaven  ;  John  16: 12.  And  this  more  full 
information  they  actually  received.  For  from  that  time  they  abandon- 
ed their  expectations  of  a  Jewish  kingdom,  and  thenceforward  look- 
ed for  no  other  coming  of  Christ,  than  that  at  the  genera]  Judgment. 
As  to  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  respecting  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  spiritual  and  heavenly  kingdom,  vid.  §^  97 — 99. 


IL  TbQ  belief  of  a  MillenUl  kiagdon  of  Christ  upoa  Uie  eartli  or  Chiliafm. 

(1)  Origin  of  this  belief.  The  Jews  supposed,  that  the  Messi- 
ah at  his  coming  would  reign  as  king  upon  the  earth,  and  would 
reside  at  Jerusalem,  the  ancient  royal  city.  The  period  of  his  reign, 
they  supposed  would  be  very  long,  and  therefore  put  it  down  at  a 
thousand  years,  which  was  at  first  understood  only  as  a  round^num- 
ber.  Respecting  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  cf. 
^  89,  and  ^  118, 1,  together  with  Wetstein's  selections  from  Jewish 
authors  on  Rev.  20:  2.  This  period  was  conceived  of  by  the  Jews, 
as  the  return  of  the  Golden  Age  to  the  earth,  and  each  one  formed 
to  himself  such  a  picture  of  it,  as  agreed  best  with  his  own  disposi- 
tion, and  that  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  to  which  he 
had  attained.  Many  anticipated  nothing  more,  than  merely  sensual 
delights ;  others  entertained  better  and  more  pure  conceptions;  etc. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  many  of  the  Judaizing  Christians. 
Although  Jesus  had  not  yet  appeared  as  an  earthly  king,  yet  these 
persons  were  unwilling  to  abandon  an  expectation,  which  to  them 
was  so  important.  They  hoped,  therefore,  for  a  second  coming  of 
Christ,  to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  transferred  to  this 
kingdom,  every  thing  which  the  Jews  had  expected  of  the  first 
The  apostles  wholly  abandoned  this  opinion  after  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  and  expected  no  other  coming,  than  that  at  the  Judgment 
of  the  world ;  1  Cor.  xv.  and  elsewhere.  The  feet,  however,  that 
these  Jewish  ideas  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  many  Chris- 
tians in  the  apostolic  age,  may  be  argued  from  1  Thess.  4:  13,  sq. 
ch.  V.  and  2  Thess.  II. 
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Many  have  endeavoured  to  find  this  idea  even  in  the  Apocalypse, 
especially  20: 1 — 8.  But  John  does  not  there  speak  of  Christ  reign- 
ing visibly  and  bodily  on  the  earth,  but  of  his  spiritual  dominion, 
resulting  from  the  influence  of  Christianity,  when  it  shall  at  length 
be  universally  diffused  through  the  earth, — a  kingdom  which  will 
last  a  thousand  years,  used  as  a  round  number,  to  denote  many 
centuries,  or  a  long  period. — Thus  does  it  appear,  that  even  during 
the  first  century  there  were  many  opinions  upon  this  subject  among 
Christians  which  deviated  widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Apo*> 
ties. 

[Note.  The  scriptural  ideas  apon  which  the  belief  in  a  milleniQm  rested, 
are  more  specifically  stated  by  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  B.  I.  Abth.  III.  S. 
1089.  As  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  and  according  to  Ps.  90:  4,  a  tkam- 
tand  years  is  in  the  sight  of  God  as  one  day;  so  it  was  thought  the  world 
woold  continue  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been,  for  six  thossand 
years :  and  as  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest ;  so  will  the  seTenth  period  of  a 
thousand  years  consist  of  this  milienial  kitigdom,  as  the  dose  of  the  whole 
earthly  state.    Tr.] 

(2)  In  the  second  century,  the  doctrine  of  the  fbtare,  earthly 
kingdom  of  Christ  became  more  and  more  widely  diffused,  and  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  world,  it  was  finally  predominant. 
Its  first  zealous  advocate  was  Papias,  in  the  second  centnry  ;  and 
he  was  followed  by  Justin  the  Martyr,  TertuUian,  and  most  of  the 
Montanists.  This  doctrine  was  also  adopted  by  some  of  the  here- 
tics, e.  g.  by  Cerinthus.  It  was  not,  however,  held  by  all  in  tbe 
same  manner.  Most  taught,  that  the  Church  would  have  to  suffer 
much  fi-om  Antichrist  (the  seducer  and  persecutor);  and  that 
Christ  would  then  visibly  return,  and  destroy  his  power,  2  Thess.  ii. 
Then,  it  was  supposed,  all  worldly  power  would  cease,  the  pious  be 
raised  from  the  dead  (Tr^^oiri;  atfaaraaig),  assemble  in  Jerusalem, 
and  standing  under  Christ,  their  king,  would  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years. 

As  to  the  pleasures  then  to  be  enjoyed, — the  conceptions  of  some 
were  very  gross,  those  of  others  more  chastened.  In  forming  their 
pictures  of  this  period,  they  drew  largely  from  the  Apocalypse, 
which  they  interpreted  in  many  different  ways.  Origen,  in  the 
third  century,  was  the  first  who  wrote  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine, 
and  who  gave  a  different  interpretation  to  the  texts  of  Scripture  to 
which  appeal  was  made  by  the  Chiliasts.    On  this  account,  this 
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doctrine  fell  into  disesteem  among  the  learned.  In  the  third  cen- 
tury, Dionysius,  Bishop  at  Alexandria,  wrote  against  Chiliasm  in 
opposition  to  Nepos,  Bishop  in  Egypt ;  and  in  his  work,  denied 
that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  because  his  opponents  were  accus* 
tomed  to  derive  their  doctrine  principally  from  this  book. 

[Note.  It  was  in  Phrygia,  the  seat  of  the  spirit  of  religious  enthasiasm, 
that  Chiliasm  chiefly  prevailed  ;  and  from  thence  it  spread.  Here  belonged 
Papias,  Ireneas,  Justin  the  Martyr,  etc.— Two  causes  contributed  to  prerent 
this  doctrine  from  becoming  more  universally  prevalent  in  the  early  Church, 
viz.  opposition  to  Montanism,  and  the  influence  of  the  school  at  Alexandria. 
The  visionary  conceptions  which  the  Montanists  entertained  and  inculcated, 
respecting  what  would  take  place  in  the  Millenium,  brought  the  whole  doc- 
trine into  disrepute  ;  and  all  the  opponents  of  Montanism,  opposed  these  gross 
Chiliastic  conceptions,  as  belonging  essentially  to  that  scheme. — The  allegoris- 
ing method  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  teachers  of  the  Alexandrine  school, 
enabled  them  to  avoid  the  gross  conceptions  of  the  Millenium  to  which  those 
who  adopted  the  literal  mode  of  interpretation  were  led.  By  applying  this 
principle  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  they  could  take  away  the 
support  which  the  Chiliasts  derived  from  it,  without  excluding  the  book  from 
the  sacred  canon.    Tr.] 

(3)  The  seed  of  the  doctrine  of  gross  Chiliasm,  has  always  re* 
Diained  in  the  Christian  Church.  This  doctrine,  however,  has 
shown  itself  in  different  forms,  and  has  been  taught  sometimes  in  a 
more  visionary  manner,  and  at  other  times  less  so.  Respecting  the 
time  when  this  Millenial  kingdom  will  commence,  there  has  been 
no  general  agreement  of  opinion.  Many  suppose  it  will  take  place 
before  the  resurrection ;  others,  not  until  afterwards. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  this  belief  in  a  millenial,  earth- 
ly kingdom  of  Christ  was  revived  and  widely  spread  by  the  enthusi- 
astic Anabaptists,  Thomas  MiJnzer  and  his  adherents.  They  them- 
selves wished  to  establish  this  kingdom  of  Christ  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  worldly  power  ,*  they  encouraged 
rebellion.  Hence  Luther  and  Melancthon  set  themselves  against 
this  doctrine  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness ;  vid.  Augsb.  Conf. 
Art.  XVIII.  It  showed  itself  again,  however,  in  the  Protestant 
Church. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centnry,  Spener  was  charged 
with  teaching  Chiliasm.  But  he  was  fkr  removed  from  this.  He 
only  expressed  frequently  the  hope,  that  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ  would  not  only  continue  in  the  world,  but  would  be  much 
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more  widely  diffused  than  it  now  is,  and  hereafter  would  become 
absolutely  unirersal.  And  this  expectation  {spes  meUorum  tewtpo- 
rum),  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  the 
point  to  which  all  the  middle  part  of  the  Apocalypse  refers ;  viz.  from 
ch.  12: 18  to  20:  10,  the  victory  of  Christ  over  heathenism,  and  aU 
sin  and  corruption  on  the  earth,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  afler  which  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints  will  follow,  ch.  20:  11—22:  5.  This,  one  might  call  (if  he 
wished)  biblical  Ckiliasm ;  in  this  there  is  nothing  of  enthusiasm  ; 
and  even  for  those  who  do  not  live  to  see  this  period,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  it  is  consoling  and  animating. 

But  Petersen,  who  came  from  the  school  of  Spener,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth,  and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
inculcated  in  his  writings  various  enthusiastic  ideas  on  this  subject 
The  same  doctrine  was  taken  into  favor  about  the  same  time  by 
Burnet  in  England,  in  his  work,  **  De  statu  mort  et  reaurg."  At  a 
later  period,  Bengel  in  Germany  went  a  great  deal  too  for  in  many 
points  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  So,  many  Theok>> 
gians  of  Wurtemberg,  Crusius  and  his  disciples,  and  Lavater  in 
Switzerland. 

A  good  developement  of  the  History  of  this  doctrine  is  contain- 
ed in  Corrodi*s  "  Kritische  Geschichte  des  Chiliasmus,"  Frankfort 
und  Leipzig,  1781 — 1783.  It  was  principally  occasioned  by  Lava- 
ter*s  views  on  this  subject. 

[Note.  Neander,  in  his  history  of  this  doctrine  (B.  I.  Abth.  III.  S.  1090), 
suggests  the  important  caution,  that  wo  should  not  allow  oarseWes,  through 
disgust  at  the  extravagant  visions  of  enthusiasts  about  the  Milleniam,  to  de- 
cide against  what  we  are  really  justified  in  hoping  and  expecting,  as  to  the  fu- 
ture extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  As  the  Old  Testament  contains  an 
intimation  of  the  things  of  the  New  ;  so  Christianity  contains  an  intimation 
of  a  higher  o|rder  of  things  herealler,  which  it  will  be  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing ;  but  faith  must  necessarily  come  before  sight.  The  divine  revelations  en- 
able us  to  see  but  a  little,  now  and  then,  of  this  higher  order,  and  not  enough 
to  form  a  complete  picture.  As  prophecy  is  always  obscure  until  its  fulfill- 
ment ;  so  must  be  also  the  last  predictions  of  Christ  respecting  the  destiny  of 
his  Church,  until  the  entrance  of  that  higher  ordor. 

There  are  three  degrees  in  the  manner  of  holding  this  doctrine,  described 
as  crassuSf  subtiUSf  suhtHissimuSf  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  enthu- 
siastic and  visionary  conceptions  are  mingled  with  the  scriptural  idea  of  the 
future  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  The  lowest  kind  is  characterised  by  the  be- 
lief of  the  visible  appearance  and  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth,  a  resnrraetion 
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of  the  lainti  before  the  general  Judgment,  and  their  liying  with  Christ  in  the 
enjoyment  of  worldly  splendor  and  luxury,  for  a  thousand  years.  In  this 
form  it  was  held  by  many  of  the  ancient  Montanists,  and  by  the  Anabaptists 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  more  refined  and  scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Millenium,  as  held  by  Spener,  Vitringa  and  others,  excludes  the  idea  of  the  vis- 
ible appearance  of  Christ,  and  does  not  insist  upon  the  definite  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  but  only  holds  to  the  future  universal  extension  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Christ.    Cf.  Hahn,  Lehrbnch,  S.  665.— Tr.] 

III.  Futare  convenion  of  Jewi  and  GentilM. 

The  doctrine  of  the  oniTersal  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Jews,  to  be  hoped  for  hereafter,  has  been  for  the  most 
part  taught  by  the  advocates  of  the  grosser  kind  of  Chiliasm.  Still 
the  former  doctrine  stands  in  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  lat- 
ter. And  many  Protestant  theologians,  who  are  far  from  assenting 
to  any  unscriptural  views  of  the  Millenium,  have  adopted  this  doc- 
trine, e.  g.  Michaelis,  Koppe,  and  others  still  more  lately.  But  some 
theologians  connected  with  both  of  these  doctrines  other  opinions 
which  do  not  entirely  accord  with  Scripture,  or  which  at  least  are 
not  in  all  parts  clearly  demonstrable  from  Scripture ;  e.  g.  Burnet, 
Bengel,  Crusius.  Hence  Ernesti  and  his  whole  school  were  very 
much  opposed  to  this  doctrine,  and  would  not  at  all  allow,  that  even 
the  remotest  hope  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  authorized  by  the 
New  Testament. 

It  has  happened  with  regard  to  this  subject,  as  it  often  does  in 
aM  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  that  opinions,  in  which 
there  has  been  an  intermixture  of  what  is  erroneous  and  incapable 
of  proof,  have  been  on  this  account  entirely  rejected,  instead  of 
being  carefully  sifted,  in  order  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false, 
that  which  may  be  proved  from  that  which  is  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion. The  doctrine  itself  of  the  future  conversion  of  the  Jews  in- 
volves nothing  questionable  or  enthusiastic,  if  it  be  understood  only 
to  imply,  that  the  apostles  believed  and  taught,  that  the  Jews  would 
hereafter  abandon  their  prejudices  and  their  hardness  of  heart,  pos- 
sess a  taste  and  susceptibility  for  Christianity,  and  cordially  unite 
themselves  with  the  Christian  Church.  When  this  will  take  place, 
and  by  what  means  it  will  be  brought  about,  the  apostles  determine 
nothing ;  and  with  regard  to  these  points,  nothing  is  known.  But 
an  expectation  of  this  event  is  found  in  their  writings. 

Two  things  on  this  subject  are  certain;  viz.  (1)  That  it  was 
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always  a  carrent  doctrine  among  the  Jews,  that  all  the  gentiles 
would  at  last  become  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  with  reference  to  this  event  they  explained  many  passages  in 
their  prophets,  which,  when  read  impartially,  plainly  teach  this  very 
thing  ;  e.  g.  Ps.  22:  28.  Is.  ii.  xii.  xl. — lxti.  Zech.  14:  9,  16, 
coll.  Rev.  15:  4.  And  this  same  hope  is  clearly  expressed  by  Paul, 
especially  in  Rom.  xi. 

(2)  The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  afterwards,  ex- 
plained many  passages  in  their  prophets  as  referring  to  the  futore 
restoration  of  their  people  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah  (Dent,  xxx.); 
and  these  passages  are  referred  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  Paul, 
to  the  same  event ;  from  whence  it  is  clear,  that  the  apostka  taught 
and  inculcated  the  same  thing  with  the  ancient  prophets ;  e.  g.  Is. 
10:  21.  59:  20.  Jerem.  31:  1,  sq.  Hos  3:  5.  Zech.  14:  6.  9:  10. 
These  passages  indeed,  have  all  been  differently  interpreted  in  mod- 
ern times.  Cf.  Doederlein's  work,  Giebt  uns  die  Bible  Hoffhung 
zn  einer  allgemeinen  Judenbekehrung  t"  But  the  Jews  under- 
stood these  passages  to  refer  to  the  restoration  of  their  nation,  and 
the  New  Testament  gives  them  the  same  explanation.  This  is  his- 
torically certain ;  and  upon  this  every  thing  depends,  when  the 
question  is.  Whether  the  New  Testament  teaches  this  doctrine  f 
Vid.  Schottgen,  in  the  book,  "  Jesus,  der  wahre  Messiaa."  Elisen- 
meuger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum ;  and  Koppe  on  Rom.  XI. 

We  may  come  now  more  easily  to  the  examinatioD  of  the  cele- 
brated passage,  Rom.  11:  25,  sq.  Ernesti  and  others  understand 
the  nii^'Jagm^X  a(o^0<ra^,  thus :  all  *'  Israel  can  be  delivered  ;"  but 
this  does  not  accord  with  v.  31,  tva  avzoi  iXiri^ciai,  and  v.  32, 
Tovs  natftas,  iXirjati*  We  cannot  render  these  clauses :  in  order 
that  God  CAN  have  pity ;  no,  he  will  actually  have  mercy  upon 
them.  Nor  can  we  see  any  reason,  according  to  this  interpretation, 
why  Paul  should  adopt  such  a  high  and  elevated  tone  with  regard 
to  a  matter  which  is  self-evident,  or  how  he  could  call  this  fivinrf 
QU)p.  It  is  also  equally  unintelligible,  if  this  were  all,  what  shoald 
have  induced  Paul  so  solemnly  to  celebrate  and  magnify  the  diTine 
wisdom,  vs.  33 — 36.  But  every  thing  is  plain  and  consistent,  if 
Paul  is  understood  here  to  speak  the  language  of  prophecy.  He 
proceeds  on  the  ground  of  the  expectation,  universally  prevalent 
among  his  countrymen,  and  authorized  by  the  ancient  prophets ; 
he  rectifies  their  ideas  with  regard  to  their  future  realoration,  dis- 
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cards  tkeir  false  conceptions,  their  hopes  of  earthly  good,  and  then 
says,  with  great  assurance,  that  all  Israel  will  hereafter  be  converted 
to  Christ,  as  all  the  Gentiles  will  come  to  worship  him  ;  although, 
when  he  wrote,  there  was  no  human  probability  of  either  of  these 
events.  But  in  all  this,  he  does  not  give  the  least  countenance  to 
the  enthusiastic  conceptions  frequently  entertained  on  this  subject. 
He  does  not  fix  any  definite  time.  But  theologians  have  often  been 
unwilling  to  allow,  that  Paul  affirmed  the  ftnal  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  because  enthusiastic  ideas  have  often  been  connected  with 
this  doctrine,  or  because  they  have  regarded  this  event  as  either 
impossible  or  improbable,  since  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centu- 
ries, there  are  no  signs  of  its  accomplishment. 

The  sentiment  of  this  passage  is  as  follows :  '  I  must  propose 
one  other  important  subject  for  your  (i.  e.  the  Gentile  converts) 
consideration,— a  subject  with  which  you  have  been  hitherto  unac- 
quainted, and  which  has  therefore  been  disregarded  by  you,  in  or- 
der that  you  may  not  be  proud  of  your  advanttLges  over  the  an- 
foelieving  Jews.  Namely,  some  of  the  Jews  will  continue  unbeliev- 
ing until  all  the  Gentiles  who  are  chosen  by  God  {nliigmf*tt  e^vwv) 
shall  have  believed  in  Christ.  (This  will,  therefore,  first  take 
place.)  But  when  this  is  first  brought  about  (xa2  oSiia  for  nal 
TOU  or  iTiHta  vid.  Koppe),  i.  e.  when  all  the  Gentiles  have  first 
become  believers  (now  follows  the  iJivaxriQ^ov)^  then  will  the  nation 
of  the  Israelites  also  erperience  salvation  {om^ijaiTui),  by  embra- 
cing the  Christian  faith.  For,  thus  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
Deliverer  (Messiah)  will  come  out  of  Zion  (David's  line),  and  then 
will  I  free  Jacob  from  his  sins  (Is.  xlix.).'  Cf.  Koppe,  on  this  pas- 
sage. Paul  here  quotes  the  same  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  which  the  Jews  had  always  proved,  that  an  entire  restoration 
of  their  nation  was  predicted  by  the  prophets ;  though  he  did  not 
understand  them,  as  they  often  did,  to  refer  to  an  externa],  civil  res« 
toration. 
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^155.  Of  ike  general  Judgment,  and  the  end  of  the  ^present  eansti^ 

tution  of  the  world. 

I.  The  geiMral  Jodfmnit. 

The  following  texts  may  be  considered  ts  the  most  important  re- 
lating to  the  last  Judgment ;  viz.  Matt  25:  31.  John  v.  2  Theas.  1: 7 
—10.    1  Thess.  4: 16, 17.   2  Pet.  3: 7—13.  1  Cor.  xr.  and  Rev.  20: 

11. — In  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  it  may  be  observed, 

(1)  According  to  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Judgment  of  the  world  will  follow  immediately  after  the  general 
Resurrection ;  and  then  will  be  the  end  of  the  world,  or  of  its  pres- 
ent constitution.     Cf.  1  Cor.  xv. 

(2)  This  doctrine  of  a  general  judgment  of  the  world,  was  also 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles ; 
although  they  frequently  associated  with  it  many  incorrect  notions. 
This  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  future  retribution  and  resurrection, 
was  without  doubt,  more  and  more  developed  and  illustrated,  under 
the  divine  guidance  and  direction,  by  the  prophets  and  teachers  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  who  lived  ader  the  Exile ;  vid.  §  149, 11. 2.  This 
was  done  more  particularly  at  the  same  period  of  time  in  which 
those  other  doctrines  were  developed.  But  there  are  also  passages 
in  Daniel  which  allude  to  this  event ;  e.  g.  ch.  xii. 

Before  the  Exile,  the  doctrine  of  the  Judgment  as  a  solemn, 
formal  transaction  at  the  end  of  the  world,  was  not  clearly  taught. 
At  that  time,  the  Jews  held  only  the  general  truth,  that  God  is  the 
righteous  Judge  of  the  world,  who  in  his  own  time  would  pronounce 
righteous  sentence  upon  all  men,  according  to  their  deserts,  and 
bring  all  their  works,  even  the  most  secret,  to  light ;  vid.  Ps.  9:  5— 
9.  Eccl.  9:  9.  12:  13,  14.  The  doctrine  which  was  afterwards  de- 
veloped among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  form  in  which  it  existed  among 
them  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was  expressly  authorized  and  confirm- 
ed by  him  as  true,  and  as  constituting  a  part  of  his  religious  sys- 
tem ;  in  such  a  way,  however,  as  to  exclude  the  false  additions  of 
the  Jewish  teachers. 

(3)  The  holding  of  this  judgment,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  is  commonly  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  Christ,  and 
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represented  as  a  commission  or  plenipotentiary  power,  which  the  Fa- 
ther had  given  to  the  man  Jesus,  as  Messiah.  Thus  it  is  said,  Rom. 
2:  16,  ^log  (cf.  v.  6.)  ngtpel  ra  xgvntd  dv^gdnoiv  6ia  '/tjaov  and 
Christ  himself  says,  John  5: 22,  25,  xgiotv  naauv  did(o%f  t^  vitS, 
Vid.  Matt.  16:  27.  Acts  10:  42.  17:  31.  Cf.  §  98,  II.  3,  and  Mo- 
rus  p.  294,  not.  8,  and  p.  296,  not.  3.  Christ  himself  assigns  it  as 
the  reason,  why  God  had  entrusted  to  him  the  holding  of  this 
Judgment,  that  he  is  a  man  {viog  av^goinov) ;  John  5:  27,  coll. 
Acts  17:  31,  dnjg.  God  has  constituted  him  the  Judge  of  men, 
because  he  is  man,  and  knows,  from  his  own  experience,  all  the 
sufferings  and  infirmities  to  which  our  nature  is  exposed,  and  can 
therefore  be  compassionate  and  indulgent ;   Heb.  2:  14 — 17,  coll. 

1  Tim.  2:  5. 

(4)  Names  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  last  Judgment.  The 
time  of  this  Judgment,  and  the  Judgment  itself,  are  .called  in  the 
passages  already  cited,  rifiiga  (Q^*')  xvglov  or  'lijaov,  XgiatoVf  «.  x. 
A. ;  also  i]fiiga  fiiyaXfi  (bllj  tJl''),  Jude  v.  6 ;  %gloi^  (sometimes 
written   xaraxpioiff),  t^gif^a,    nagovata  Xgiarov,    I  Thess.  4:15. 

2  Thess.  2: 1 ;  iaxarti  ni^igu,  John  6:  39,  40,  44.  Hence  the  ec- 
clesiastical name  of  this  transaction,  jtic/ictum  extremum,  or  novissi' 
mum,  the  last  Judgment,  because  it  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
world  that  now  is.  The  term,  the  last  Judgment,  is  not  used,  how- 
ever, in  the  New  Testament.  Nor  are  the  phrases  iaxcttti  i^fitga 
and  TO  iaxitov  tmv  rifiigmv  used  exclusively  with  reference  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  They  often  designate  merely  the  future,  coming 
days,  e.  g.  2  Tim.  3:  1.  2  Pet.  3: 3  ;  like  t3'»a^n  rr^nhfij ,  Gen.  49: 
1.  They  sometimes  also  denote  the  last  period  of  the  world,  or  the 
times  of  the  Messiah ;  e.  g.  Heb.  1:1.  1  Pet.  1:20,  like  xAri  aioi^ 
vav,  uldv  fAiXkoip,  Heb.  fitnM  tb^y . 

(5)  The  time  of  the  Judgment  or  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  its 
signs  or  precursors ;  vid.  Morus  p.  304,  ^  13. — According  to  the  as- 
surance of  the  Apostles  this  time  is  unknown.  Yet  many  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  at  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  supposed  that  it 
would  take  place  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  the  Jewish  state,  because  the  Jews  believed  that  their  temple  and 
city  would  stand  until  the  end  of  the  world ;  vid.  §  98,  II.  3.  But 
the  Apostles  never  affirmed  this ;  they  never  pretended  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  divine  revelation  respecting  the  time ;  but  contented  them- 
selves with  saying,  that  it  would  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
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Uke  a  thief  in  the  night ;  1  Thess.  5: 2.  2  Pet  3:  10.  la  the  first 
of  these  texts,  Paul  shows  that  this  erent  was  not  so  near,  as  some  at 
that  time  sup|x>sed ;  and  in  the  second,  Peter  shows,  that  the  actu- 
al coming  of  this  event  could  not  he  douhted,  merely  becaase  it 
seemed  to  some  to  be  long  delayed.  In  2  Cor.  4:  14,  Paul  considers 
himself  and  his  contemporaries  as  being  among  those,  ifih*wi  CM 
would  raise  from  the  dead  through  Christ ;  he  did  not,  therefore, 
expect  himself  to  survive  the  Judgment  of  the  World,  although  from 
other  passages  it  might  seem,  that  he  at  least  wished  he  might.  It 
is  not  by  chance,  that  the  declaration  of  the  Apostles,  that  they  coaki 
not  determine  the  time  and  the  hour  of  this  event,  is  so  clearly  pr^ 
served  to  us.  Were  there  any  reason  to  charge  them  with  the  op- 
posite, to  what  contempt  would  their  doctrine  be  exposed ! 

As  to  the  signs  and  precursors  of  this  event,  nothing  can  be  very 
definitely  determined  from  the  New  Testament ;  nothing  certainly 
by  which  we  can  draw  conclusions  with  any  safety,  with  regard  to 
the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence.  No  indications,  pointing  defi- 
nitely to  the  day  and  hour,  can  be  expected,  especially  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  coming  of  thi^  event  is  always  described  as  sodden  and 
unexpected ;  cf  2  Pet.  3:  10.  Even  with  regard  to  the  fiir  less  im- 
portant revolution  among  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  overthrow  of 
their  state,  it  is  said.  Matt.  13: 32,  that  the  exact  time  when  it  would 
take  place,  no  one  but  God  knew,  not  even  the  angels  nor  the  Son 
of  Man,  in  his  humiliation.  And  yet  there  have  never,  at  any  period, 
been  wanting  persons,  who  have  undertaken  to  determine  definitely 
the  time  and  hour  of  this  event.  They  have  commonly  reasoned 
from  some,  and  often  very  arbitrary,  explanations  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  from  calculations  drawn  from  the  same.  This  ingenious  search 
after  the  time  and  hour  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  predictions, 
is  not  according  to  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ,  since  it  usually  leads 
to  the  neglect  of  what  is  more  important ;  and  besides,  nothing  is 
gained  by  it ;  vid.  Acts  1:  7. 

In  the  earliest  age  of  the  Church,  many  supposed,  that  the  end  of 
the  world  would  follow  immediately  upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
When  this  event  was  passed,  other  calculations  were  made.  In  the 
tenth  century  the  opinion  was  very  prevalent  in  the  Western  Church, 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand,  because,  according  to 
Rev.  20:  3,  4,  the  Millenial  kingdom  should  commence  afler  a  thou- 
sand years.     This  belief  had  the  effect,  upon  the  multitudes  who 
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adopted  it,  to  render  them  inactive  ;  they  squandered  and  consum- 
ed their  goods ;  they  suflfered  their  houses  to  go  to  ruin ;  and  many 
families  were  reduced  to  want.  Hence  in  the  eleventh  century 
there  was  more  building  and  repairing  done,  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  way  to  promote  the  conver- 
sion of  men,  is  not  as  it  were  to  compel  them  to  it,  by  the  fear  of 
the  proximity  of  the  last  day.  Even  in  modern  times  many  theolo- 
gians,and  those  too  of  some  celebrity,  have  entered  into  calculations 
of  this  kind,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Apocalypse;  e.  g.  Bengel,  Cru- 
eius,  and  others. 

What  we  are  definitely  taught  on  this  subject  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament may  be  stated  as  follows :  the  Christian  Church  will  hereailer 
be  subjected  to  great  temptation  from  heathen  profaneness,  from 
false,  delusive  doctrine,  and  extreme  moral  corruption,  and  will  seem 
for  a  time  to  be  ready  to  perish  from  these  causes  ;  but  then  Christ 
will  appear,  and  according  to  his  promise,  triumph  over  this  opposi- 
tion ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  end  of  the  world  come ; 
Christ  will  visibly  appear,  and  hold  the  general  Judgment,  and  con- 
duct the  pious  into  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.  This  is  the  distinct 
doctrine  of  Paul,  2  Thess.  2: 3 — 12,  and  is  taught  throughout  the 
Apocalypse,  12: 18 — 22:  5,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  our  instruction, 
warning,  and  comfort. 

(p)  As  to  the  nature  of  the  general  Judgment,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  will  be  conducted  by  Christ,  we  can  state  on  scriptural 
authority  only  the  following  particulars. 

(a)  That  Christ  will  pronounce  sentence  upon  all  men,  even  on 
those  who  have  lived  in  paganism,  Rom.  2:  6,  sq.  Acts  17:  71,  vid. 
^  98,  II.  3.  Final  sentence  will  then,  too,  be  pronounced  upon  the 
Evil  Spirits,  Jude  v.  6.  2  Pet.  2:  4.  Matt.  25:  41.  For  other  texts, 
cf.  Morus  p.  294,  not.  1 .  and  3. 

(6)  This  sentence  will  be  righteous  and  impartial,  2  Tim.  4:  8. 
Every  one  will  be  judged  according  to  the  light  he  has  enjoyed,  and 
the  use  he  has  made  of  it.  Those  who  have  had  the  written  law, 
will  be  judged  according  to  that ;  the  heathen,  according  to  the 
light  of  nature,  Rom.  2:  13 — 10.  Those  who  have  had  greater 
knowledge,  and  more  opportunities  and  powers  for  doing  good  than 
others,  and  yet  have  neglected  or  abused  them,  will  receive  a  sever- 
er sentence;  etc.  Matt.  10:  15.  11.  23,  24.  2  Thess.  1:  5.  Moms 
p.  294,  not.  4. 
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(c)  This  will  be  the  Jinal  and  irrevocabk  sentence,  by  which  re- 
wards will  be  bestowed  upon  the  righteous,  and  punishments  alkl- 
ted  to  the  wicked,  for  their  good  and  evil  actions,  and  the  thougbts 
of  the  hearts ;  Matt  25:  31—46.  2  Cor.  5: 10.  1  Cor.  4:  5.  Rom. 
2:  6,  16. 

Note.  It  baa  for  t  long  time  been  dispoted  among  theologian*,  whether  tbi 
Judgment  of  tbe  World  will  be  an  external^  visihUy  formml  transaction,  or 
whether  tk*  mere  dedsioH  rupeetiMg  the  dutimfofmamf  the  actuat  taking  effect 
of  retribntion,  ia  represented  under  the  image  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  like 
what  ia  now  common  among  men  ?  The  reasons  alledged  on  both  «ides  of  tUi 
queation,  are  atated  by  Gerhard,  in  hia  Lod  Tkeologiei.  Cf  Monu  p.  296,  not 
1.  Tbe  latter  opinion  ia  adopted  by  many  theologiana  at  the  present  time, 
e.  g.  Eckermann,  Henke,  and  others,  who  contend  that  thia  whole  reprosenta* 
tion  was  intended  by  Christ  and  the  Apoatlea  to  be  merely  jl^w-o^tre,  and 
should  be  so  understood.  It  ia  clear,  however,  from  the  New  Testament,  on- 
less  its  language  ia  arbitrarily  interpreted  and  explained  awaj,  that  the  iini 
Christian  teachers  every  where  represent  the  Judgment  of  the  world,  as  a  sol- 
emn, visible  transaction,  distinct  from  retribution;  though  its  more  partieolar 
nature  cannot  be  distinctly  determined  or  made  plain  to  us;  and  ia,  therefore, 
deacribed  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  most  part  by  figures.  This  is  veiy 
well  expressed  by  Moras  p.  295,  §  6.  If  the  New  Testament  taught  the  con- 
trary opinion,  its  doctrines  would  not  be  consistent' with  each  other.  For  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Teatament,  man  will  possess  a  hody,  even  in  the  fators 
life,  and  continue  to  be,  as  he  now  is,  a  being  composed  both  of  sense  and 
mm;  and  so  there,  as  well  as  here,  be  will  have  tlie  want  of  something 
xable  by  the  senses. 

With  regard  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  Bible  ia  accustom- 
ed to  connect  figurative  and  literal  phraseology  together,  and  to  use  these  two 
modes  of  speech  interchangeably,  in  order  to  render  clear  and  impressive  to 
our  minds  many  things  which  could  not  otherwise  be  represented  plainly  and 
forcibly  enough.  Thus  it  is,  for  example,  in  the  discoursea  of  Christ  on  this 
subject,  Matt.  16:  27,  sq.,  and  ch.  xxv.  By  all  which  he  has  there  said  in  a 
figurative  style,  the  idea  should  be  impressed  that  Christ  will  visibly  appear, 
in  a  majestic  manner,  pronounce  some  innocent  and  others  guilty,  and  treat 
them  accordingly.  In  the  courts  of  the  ancients  it  was  a  custom,  to  place  the 
former  on  the  right  hand,  the  latter  on  the  left ;  and  every  one  who  heard  this 
discourse  of  Christ  knew  what  he  meant  by  this  representation.  He  tanght 
the  same  truth  without  a  figure,  when  he  declared,  that  some  should  be  par- 
doned and  made  happy,  and  others  pronounced  guilty  and  punished. 

II.  Scriptural  doctrine  retpectiof  the  End  of  tbe  World. 

(1)  Even  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed,  that  as  the  world 
had  a  beginning,  it  would  also  have  an  end  ;  and  so  their  propfaett 
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ipeak  of  the  growing  old  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  They  teach, 
hat  hereafter  the  whole  material  creatioo  will  become  unfit  for  its 
rarposes,  and  useless  to  its  inhabitants,  and  that  God  will  then  lay 
>y  the  aged  heavens,  like  an  old,  worn  out  garment,  and  create  a 
lew  heaven,  and  a  new  earth.  Vid.  Ps.  102:  10 — 12,  where  this  is 
leseribed,  in  opposition  to  the  eternity  and  unchangeableness  of 
iod.     Cf.  Heb.  1:  19—12. 

Our  seeing  the  constant  fluctuations  and  changes  of  all  things, 
he  wasting  and  falling  away  of  the  hardest  rocks,  and  other  obser- 
mtioQs  of  a  similar  nature,  may  lead  to  the  same  thought,  and  give 
t  confirmation. 

Hence  we  find,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  expressions  as 
he  following,  until  the  heavens  are  no  more,  until  the  sun  and  the 
won  are  no  more ;  e.  g.  Job  14:  12.  So  in  Ps.  72:  5,  7,  17,  where 
i  time  far  removed  is  expressed  by  this  phraseology ;  for  this  period 
vas  naturally  conceived  of  as  far  distant,  since  changes  of  this  na- 
nre  are  found  by  experience  to  require  a  long  time.  Moreover 
n  the  prophets,  such  expressions  as  the  destruction  of  the  Heavens 
md  of  the  Earth,  the  growing  pale  and  darkening  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  are  often  used  figuratively,  to  denote  great  changes  in  the 
vorld, — ^the  calamity  and  downfall  of  particular  states  and  countries, 
tie.,  e.  g.  Is.  XIII.  (respecting  Babel)  ;  ch.  xxxiv.  Ezech.  xxii.  Rev. 
ri.  Matt.  24  :  29,  sq.  On  the  contrary  the  phrases  new  heavens, 
tew  earth,  the  clear  shining  sun,  etc.,  are  used  to  denote  the  welfare, 
ind  returning  prosperity  of  states ;  e.  g.  Is.  65:  17.  66:  22.  13:  10, 
A  passim.  But  these  very  figurative  expressions  presuppose  the  lit- 
eral idea. 

(2)  From  these  more  general  ideas  and  expectations  respecting 
^eat  changes  hereafter  to  take  place  in  the  Universe,  there  was  de- 
reloped  among  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  the  more  definite  idea 
>f  the  future  destruction  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  our  earth. 
Bvery  thing,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  hereafter  shattered  and  de- 
itroyed,  but  not  annihilated ;  since  from  the  ruins  oC  the  ancient 
itructure,  there  would  come  forth  again  a  renewed  and  beautified 
creation.  Philo  says  (De  vita  Mosis,  Tom.  II.  p.  144,  ed.  Mangey), 
fta  apaqtulvejat  r^  yrj,  (ieta  xa&aga$v,  the  earth  shall  appear  new 
Mgain,  after  its  purif  cation,  even  as  it  was  after  its  first  creation. 
96  calls  this  renovation  nahyysvealav,  vemugiafjiov  rmv  aro^x^iiov, 
CT.  it ;  as  the  Greeks  also  denominated  the  same  thing  naXtyyu^i^ 
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o/ov  TM  olmv, — ao  eipre»ioa  used  by  die  Stoics  with  lefemm  Id 
tliis  subject.  Thb  end  of  the  world  wis  aot,  theo,  described  as  its 
eotire  descmctioo  or  ammkiUiiom, 

Now  Christ  and  the  Apostles  uught  the  doctrine  of  the  Esd  of 
the  World  very  distinctly  and  plsinlj,  and  sanctiooed  what  was  pre> 
▼iooriy  known  oo  this  sabject  by  their  own  anthority ;  tmL  HatL  S: 
Id.  Loke  ^l\i  33.  2  Pet  iii.  1  Cor.  xt.  Rer.  20:  11,  el  paana. 
Bat  among  the  Jews  and  some  others,  the  doctrine  prermiled,  that 
this  change  woold  be  effected  by  a  gimeral  comfUjgrmUmL,  This  be- 
lief in  such  a  conflagration  did  not  at  first  rest  upon  any  argnmeots 
drawn  from  a  proiband  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy ;  sach,  ibr 
example,  as  the  supposition  of  a  fire  homing  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  or  the  approximation  of  a  comet,  as  many  modem  writers 
hare  thought,  bat  they  were  first  led  to  this  belief  and  afterwards 
confirmed  in  it,  by  thoughts  like  the  following  :  Wmier  andjCre  are 
the  two  most  powerful  and  efficient  elements,  by  which  the  roost 
Tiolent  changes  are  produced  in  the  earth,  and  by  which  desolatioas 
and  renovations  are  effiscted.  Now  we  find  traditions  among  all 
nations  respecting  great  floods  of  water,  and  the  desolatioas  occa- 
sioned by  them  in  the  earliest  times.  According  to  Moses,  the  wa- 
ter originally  corered  the  whole  earth,  and  the  dry  land  issued  from 
thence,  and  then  iblk)wed  Noah's  flood.  It  was  now  the  expecta- 
tion, that  hereafter  the  other  still  more  fearful  element,  ikejirt,  which 
eren  now  often  causes  such  terrible  desolations,  would  effect  a  still 
more  amazing  and  unirersal  rerolntion,  than  that  effected  by  the 
water,  and  that  by  this  means  the  earth  would  be  renewed  and  beau- 
tified. 

It  was  by  such  analogies  as  these,  that  this  traditionary  belief 
was  confirmed  and  illustrated  among  the  heathen  nations  where  it 
prevailed.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  many  philosophers  into 
their  systems,  and  adrocated  by  them  on  grounds  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. Thus,  for  example,  Heniclitus  among  the  Greeks  contended 
for  such  a  conflagration  and  regeneration  of  the  earth  by  means  of 
fire  ;  and  so  after  him  the  Stoics.  Cf.  Cicero,  De  nat  Deor.  II.  46  ; 
and  Seneca,  Quaest.  Nat.  II.  2S — 30. 

This  doctrine  of  the  perishing  of  the  world  by  fire,  was  unqoe^- 
tionably  prevalent  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  although  Philo  does  not  accede  to  it  in  his  book  jupl  fff 
^agoiag  noafiov.     The  arguments  which  he  there  brings  against  it, 
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are,  however,  extremely  meagre,  built  partly  upon  arbitrary  meta- 
physical reasoning,  and  partly  upon  a  play  on  the  word  xdafio;. 

In  one  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  this  doctrine  is  very  dis- 
tinctly stated,  2  Pet.  3:  7 — 13.  It  cannot  be  thought,  that  what  is 
here  said  respecting  the  burning  of  the  world  is  to  be  understood 
figuratively  as  Wetstein  supposes  ;  because  the  fire  is  here  too  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  literal  water  of  the  flood,  to  be  so  understood. 
It  is  the  ol^t  of  Peter  to  refute  the  boast  of  scoffers,  that  all  things 
bad  remained  onchanged  from  the  beginning,  and  that  therefore  no 
day  of  Judgment  and  no  end  of  the  world  could  be  expected.  And 
80  he  says,  that  originally,  at  the  rime  of  the  Creation,  the  whole 
earth  was  covered  and  overflowed  with  water,  Gen.  t.,  and  that  from 
hence  the  dry  land  appeared  ;  and  the  same  was  true  at  the  time  of 
Noah's  flood.  But  there  is  yet  to  come  a  great  firt-revolution. 
The  heavens  and  the  earth  (the  earth  with  its  atmosphere)  are  re- 
served, or  kept  in  store,  for  the  fire,  until  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
V.  10;  at  that  time  the  Heavens  will  pass  away  {nagigxia^at) 
with  a  great  noise,  the  elements  will  be  dissolved  by  fervent  heat, 
and  every  thing  upon  the  earth  will  be  burnt  up.  The  same  thing 
is  taught  in  v.  12.  But  in  v.  13,  Peter  gives  the  design  of  this  Re- 
volution ;  it  will  not  be  an  annihilation,  but  "  we  expect  a  new  Aeov- 
<n,  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness ;"  i.  e.  an  en- 
tirely new,  altered,  and  beautified  abode  ibr  man,  to  be  built  from 
the  ruins  of  his  former  dwelling-place,  as  the  future  habitation  of 
the  pious ;  cf.  Rev.  21:  1,  sq.  This  will  be  very  much  in  the  same 
way,  as  a  more  perfect  and  an  immortal  body  will  be  reared  from 
the  body  which  we  now  possess. — The  passage,  Rom.  8:  19,  sq.  al- 
so treats  of  this  renovation  and  beautifying  of  the  world.  Vid.  Mo- 
ms, p.  303,  not  5.  Cf.  with  regard  to  the  subjects  here  discussed, 
Sijskind's  "  Magazin  fur  christliche  Dogmatik  und  Moral,''  lOtes 
St.  No.  2,  respecting  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  world  and  the  raiser  of  the  dead  ;  and  No.  3,  the  declar 
rations  of  Jesus  in  which  he  ascribes  to  himself  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  the  judging  of  the  world,  and  a  kingdom  at  the  end  of  the 
world. 
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^  156.  Of  (he  punishments  of  HeU,  or  eternal  eandemnaiian. 

I.  Scripturml  namM  and  rtproMiHatloot  of  thaM  paniahaeatf,  and  of  tba  plaet  wboro  tboy  will 

boinllietod. 

According  to  the  doctriue  of  the  Jewish  natioa  at  the  tune  of 
Christ, — a  doctrine  which  he  himself  receives  as  true,  and  express- 
ly authorizes  and  confirms, — the  wicked  are  miseraUe,  and  the 
righteous  happy,  even  immediately  after  death  ;  cf.  what  was  said 
respecting  the  intermediate  state,  ^  150.  Still  it  is  not  until  after 
the  day  of  Judgment,  that  the  perfect  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
or  the  entire  misery  of  the  wicked,  will  properly  commence,  and 
they  enter  upon  the  state  of  full  retribution.  The  former  wiU  then 
go  to  an  abode  of  joy, — the  latter,  to  a  place  of  sorrow.  Vid.  We|p 
stein  on  Matt.  25:  46.  The  condition  of  wicked  men  and  of  the 
ftdlen  Angels  before  the  day  of  Judgment,  is  described  Jby  the  sa- 
cred writers,  as  like  that  of  malefactors  while  yet  in  prison,  before 
the  final  judicial  sentence  is  pronounced  upon  them. 

The  place  in  which  they  are  confined  is  properly  called  iXi^ 
TUQOQ,  and  it  is  a  part  of  Hades, — the  invisible  world,  in  which  bad 
angels  and  ungodly  men  are  reserved  until  the  day  of  Judgment; 
vid.  §  150,  I.  1.  This  place  is  also  called  ioqiOQ,  or  tinoxog  in  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  and  in  the  2  Pet.  ii.,  and  (pvXanfi  in  1  Pet  3:  19. 
Even  in  this  place  the  wicked  are  represented  as  indeed  unhappy, 
but  their  complete  misery  will  not  commence  until  after  judicial 
sentence  has  been  pronounced  upon  them. 

The  place  of  punishment  after  Judgment ,  is  not  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  is  it  known  distinctly,  whether  the  Jews  conceived 
of  it  as  under  the  earth,  or  as  entirely  beyond  the  boundaries  of  oar 
planet.  The  term  ^dtig  is  not  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  designate 
specifically  this  place,  for  Wtn:^  and  q^drig  are  the  names  given  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  where  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  both 
abide  after  death  ;  vid.  ^  150,  I.  The  more  appropriate  designa- 
tions of  this  place  are  XlfAvri  nv()og  xai  ^tiov.  Rev.  20:  10,  15 ;  and 
yitvva,  Matt.  10:  28.  5:  22,  on  which  place  cf.  Wetstein. 

The  names  given  to  these  punishments  themselves,  both  before 
and  after  Judgment,  are  in  part  figurative ;  and  many  terms  which 
were  commonly  applied  by  the  Jews  to  this  subject,  are  retained  in 
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the  New  Testament.  These  images  are  taken  from  death,  capital 
punishments,  tortures,  prisons,  etc ;  and  it  is  the  design  of  the  sa- 
cred writers,  in  using  such  figures,  to  awaken  the  idea  of  something 
terrible  and  fearful :  future  punishment,  they  mean  to  teach  will 
awaken  in  men  the  same  feelings  of  distress,  as  are  produced  by  the 
objects  employed  to  represent  it — Some  of  the  more  general  and 
literal  names  of  this  punishment  are,  oke^gog  aicipiog,  2The88.  1: 
^l  ^ori  l^^'^ovQa,  Matt  3:  7 ;  noXaatg  aimviog,  Matt  25:  46;  pa- 
cwfOk,  Luke  16:  24,  25.  The  more  figurative  names  are  ^ayaroff, 
John  8:  51.  11:  26 ;  ^iponog  divregog.  Rev.  20:  6,  etc  vid.  ^  147, 
II. ;  anOTog  and  Coqfog  rot;  o%6xovg,  Matt.  xxv.  Jude  v.  6,  sq. ; 
nvQ  €U(iptapf  q>X6i  nvgog.  Matt.  25:  41.  18:  8.  2  Thess.  1:9;  the 
9Darm  which  dies  not,  Mark  9:  44,  where  the  comparison  is  taken 
firom  Is.  66:  24 ;  nogivtad'M  ano  ^eov,  in  opposition  to  beholding 
the  coutUenanee  of  God,  Matt  25:  41 ;  having  no  rest  day  or  nighi, 
Rev.  14:  11,  etc. 

Many  of  the  Jews,  and  some  even  of  the  Church  Fathers,  took 
these  terms  in  an  entirely  literal  sense,  and  supposed  there  would 
be  literal  fire,  etc.,  in  Hell.  But  nothing  more  can  be  inferred  with 
certainty  firom  the  words  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  than  that  they 
meant  by  these  images,  to  describe  great  and  unending  misery. 
The  name  adopted  by  the  schoolmen,  damnaiio  (Btema  is  founded 
upon  Heb.  6:  2,  where  we  find  mglfAU  (i.  e.  naxingifia)  aioivtov, 
cf.  2  Thess.  1:  9. 

II.  Nature  of  fotura  PnniabmeoU. 

It  is  certain  fi'om  the  plainest  declaration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(cf.  ^  155),  and  may  also  be  proved  on  grounds  of  reason,  that  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  the  future  world,  stands  in  most  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  present  life.  The  rewards  and  blessedness  of  the 
world  to  come,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  salutary  and  happy  conse- 
quences of  the  present  life  and  conduct  of  men ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
the  punishments  there  to  be  endured,  and  future  misery,  as  the  sad 
and  fi^tal  consequences  of  their  character  and  actions  in  this  world. 
Our  future  good  or  evil  estate  is  dependent  upon  our  present  life  and 
character. 

The  divine  punishments  are  divided  into  natural,  and  positive 
or  arbitrary,  and  both  these  kinds  belong  to  future  punishment. 
Vid.  §§  31,  86, 87. 
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(1)  AmoDg  natural  punishineoto  we  may  reckon  the  folbwing; 

TIZ. 

(a)  The  loss  or  deprivation  of  eternal  happiness,  poena  damm^ 
Malt.  7;  21—23,  anox«p«7?€  an  ifiov.  Matt  22:  13.  25:  41 ;  in 
all  of  these  texts  the  representation  is  figuratire.  Cf.  2  Thess.  1:  9, 
dlntiv  xiaQvaiv-^ano  npoaoinov  roi;  itvgiov,  i.  e.  removed  from 
Christ,  and  from  the  happiness  which  be  enjoys. 

(6)  The  painful  sensations  which  are  the  natural  eooseqnence 
of  committing  sin,  and  of  an  inpenilent  heart,  poema  sensms.  These 
punishments  an  inevitahle,  and  connected  as  closely  and  iDseparmbly 
with  sin,  as  any  effect  with  its  canse.  From  the  consciousness  of 
being  guilty  of  sin,  arise,  regret,  sorrow,  and  remorse  of  conscience, 
and  it  is  these  inward  pangs,  which  are  the  most  grieTons  and  tor- 
menting. The  conscience  of  man  is  a  stem  accuser,  which  eaanot 
be  refuted  or  bribed,  and  the  more  its  voice  is  disregarded  or  sup- 
pressed here  upon  earth,  the  more  loudly  will  it  speak  heieafter. 
For  man  will  then  be  no  longer  surrounded,  as  be  is  in  this  world, 
with  external  circumstances  which  distract  the  mind,  and  prevent 
him  from  seeing  the  heinousness  of  sin,  and  from  reflecting  on  his 
unhappy  situation.  He  will  pass  at  once  from  the  noise  and  tnnmh 
of  the  things  of  sense,  into  the  stillness  of  the  future  world,  and  will 
there  awake  to  reflection.  He  will  then  see,  how  be  has  neglect- 
ed the  means  of  improvement  and  salvation,  and  to  what  breparable 
injury  he  has  thus  exposed  himself. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  propensity  to  sin,  the  passions  and  evil  de- 
sires, which  iu  this  world  occupy  the  human  heart,  are  carried  along 
into  the  next.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  they  will  be  sudden- 
ly eradicated,  as  by  a  miracle  ;  and  this  is  not  promised.  But  these 
desires  and  propensities  can  no  longer  find  satisfaction  in  the  future 
world,  where  man  will  be  placed  in  an  entirely  different  situation, 
and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  objects  entirely  new  ;  hence  they  will 
become  the  more  inflamed.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is 
plain  therefore,  that  the  state  of  such  a  man  hereafler  must  necessa- 
rily be  miserable.  Shame,  regret,  remorse,  hopelessness,  and  abso- 
lute despair,  are  the  natural,  inevitable,  and  extremely  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  the  sins  committed  in  this  life. 

(2)  But  there  are  also,  according  to  the  most  incontrovertible 
declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  positive  or  arbitrary  punishments, 
i.  e.  such  as  stand  in  no  natural  and  necessary  connexion  with  sin ; 
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vid.  Moras,  p.  297,  not.  2.  This  is,  indeed,  denied  by  those  who 
will  not  allow  that  God  inflicts  any  arbitrary  punishments,  vid.  §  31, 
86,  87.  But  even  if  they  suppose  they  can  make  their  opinion  ap- 
pear probable  on  philosophical  grounds,  they  ought  not  still  to  as- 
sert, that  the  doctrine  of  positive  punishments  is  not  taught  in  the 
Bible.  All  the  ancient  nations,  who  believed  in  the  punishments 
of  Hell,  regarded  these  punishments,  at  least  -  the'  most  severe  and 
terrible  of  them,  as  positive  or  arbitrary,  i.  e.  as  depending  on  the 
will  of  the  Legislator  ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  they  regarded  the  re- 
wards of  the  pious,  as  not  merely  natural,  but  principally  arbitrary. 

There  are,  in  fact,  but  few  men  in  such  a  state,  that  the  merely 
natural  punishments  of  sin  will  appear  to  them  terrible  enough  to 
deter  ibem  from  the  commission  of  it.  And  so  for  this  reason,  if 
for  DO  other,  the  doctrine  of  positive  punishments  should  be  retain- 
ed in  popular  instruction.  Experience  also  shows,  that  to  threaten 
positive  punishment  has  far  more  efiect,  as  well  upon  the  cultivated 
as  the  uncultivated,  in  deterring  them  from  crime,  than  to  announce 
and  lead  men  to  expect  the  merely  natural  consequences  of  sin,  be 
they  ever  so  terrible.  Hence  we  may  see  why  it  is,  that  the  New 
Testament  says  little  of  natural  punishments,  (although  these  be- 
yond a  question  await  the  wicked,)  and  makes  mention  of  them  in 
particular  far  less  frequently,  than  of  positive  punishments ;  and 
why,  in  those  passages  which  treat  of  the  punishments  of  Hell,  such 
expressions  and  images  are  almost  always  employed,  as  suggest  and 
confirm  the  idea  of  positive  punishments;  cf.  No.  I.  of  this  Section 
ad  finem. 

Those,  therefore,  who  consider  Jesus  to  be  a  teacher  of  truth,  in 
whose  mouth  there  was  no  guile,  must  necessarily  believe  also  his  of- 
ten repeated  declarations  on  this  subject.  It  is  very  inconsistent  in 
some  modern  philosophers  and  theologians  to  admit  of  positive  re- 
wards  for  the  pious,  and  yet  deny  positive  punishments  for  the  wick- 
ed. We  are  indeed  compelled  to  admit  positive  rewards,  because 
those  which  are  merely  natural  are  not  sufficient  to  complete  the 
measure  of  our  happiness.  If  the  positive  rewards  are  probable  on 
grounds  of  reason,  how  can  it  be  said,  that  positive  punishments 
are  impossible  and  contradictory  t  It  was,  moreover,  the  prevailing 
doctrine  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  that  punishments  are 
for  the  most  part  positive,  and  that  they  aflect  even  the  body. 
Hence  the  words  of  Christ,  anoXiofu  xpvxv^  9tai  ocu/Ma,  Matt  10: 
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28.  For  since  the  impeoiteot  will  be  again  clothed  with  a  hodj  tl 
the  Resurrection,  this  body  must  participate  in  their  puntshment,  u 
the  body  of  the  righteous  will  participate  in  their  reward. 

As  to  the  question,  In  what  these  positive  or  corporeal  pumshm 
ments  will  consist ;  no  definite  answer  can  be  drawn  from  the  BiUe; 
because  it  is  plainly  intended,  that  all  the  representations  made  of 
this  subject  should  be  onderstood  figuratively  and  by  way  of  oobh 
parison  ;  i.  e.  these  punishments  will  consist  of  pains  like  those,  e.  g. 
arising  from  fire,  or  from  a  gnawing  worm.  We  are  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  in  which  we  shall  be  hereafter,  and  with  the 
nature  of  our  future  body,  that  no  strictly  literal  representaliofi  of 
future  punishments  could  be  made  intelligible  to  us.  Even  the 
place  in  which  the  wicked  are  confined  will  contribate  mach  to 
their  misery ;  also  the  company  of  other  sinners,  and  of  evil  spints^ 
a  circumstance,  particularly  mentioned  in  Matt  25:  41. 

Note.  The  efforts  of  thoie  who  hive  endeavoured  to  persuade  even  the 
common  people  and  the  young,  that  no  positive  divine  ponishmenti  ere  to  be 
expected  in  the  world  to  come,  have  ever  had  a  most  injurioos  tendency,  ai 
the  history  of  all  ages  will  show.  For  the  deep-rooted  expectation  of  sack 
ponishments  among  all  nations,  has  always  been  a  check  upon  the  more  gross 
out-breakings  of  sin.  It  was  from  this  expectation  that  the  oath  derived  its 
sacredness  and  inviolableness.  It  is  often  said  by  Cicero  and  others,  that  all 
philosophers,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  are  agreed  in  this,  that  the  gods  do  not 
punish,  deos  non  nocere.  But  as  soon  as  this  opinion  of  the  philosophers  be- 
gan to  prevail  among  the  people,  it  produced,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
all  the  Roman  writers,  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  which  lasted  for 
centuries.  No  subsequent  efforts  could  ever  succeed  in  awakening  a  fear  of 
divine  punishments  in  the  minds  of  the  great  multitude.  Hence  resulted  the 
deplorable  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Truth  and  fkith  ceased,  chasti- 
ty became  contemptible,  perjury  was  practised  without  shame,  and  every 
species  of  luxurious  excess  and  of  cruelty  was  indulged.  To  this  corruption, 
no  philosopher  was  able  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance ;  until  at  length  its 
course  was  arrested  by  Christianity. 

Among  Christians  themselves  such  efforts  have  always  been  followed  by 
similar  disastrous  consequences. 

(1)  The  papal  sale  of  indulgences,  which  became  general  during  the 
twelfth,  and  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  especially  after  the  CrusMlea,  had  a 
tendency,  in  the  same  way,  to  diminish  the  fear  of  poeitive  divine  panisk- 
ments ;  because  it  was  supposed  one  might  purchase  exemption  from  them. 
The  result  of  this  delusion  was  equally  deplorable  in  this  case,  as  in  the  one 
before  mentioned ;  the  greatest  immoralities  prevailed  throughout  Christito 
lands ;  until  this  evil  was  arrested  by  the  Reformation,  and  the  fear  and  the 
love  of  God  were  both  awakened  anew  in  the  hearts  of  Christians. 
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(3)  A  liiiuUr  reiulttook  place  in  England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eeven- 
teenth  oentory,  when  aokne  rationalist  pbilosophen,  daring  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  undertook  to  emancipate  the  minds  of  men  from  the  fear  of  posi- 
tive divine  punishments.  The  effect  of  their  efforts  is  well  known  from  his- 
tory. Frivolity  of  spirit,  immorality,  sinaof  imparity,  and  all  the  dreadful  con- 
eeqoenoes  of  forgetting  God,  suddenly  prevailed. 

(3)  The  principles  of  these  English  philosophers  were  gradually  diffused 
through  France,  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  others ;  and  after  1740, 
they  were  also  adopted  and  disseminated  by  some  even  in  Germany.  The  histo- 
ry of  our  own  times  shows  as  sufficiently  what  has  been  the  result  of  these  prin- 
ciples here. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  Gospel, — it  is,  indeed,  the  very  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
to  represent  God  as  Love.  It  is  also  right  for  the  evangelical  teacher,  indeed 
it  is  his  duty,  to  preach  respecting  the  infinite  love  of  God,  especially  ss  it  is 
manifested  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  his  whole  heart  should  live.  But  he 
must  never  forget  to  teach,  in  what  order  and  on  what  conditions  slone  man 
becomes  susceptible  of  these  proofs  of  the  divine  favor.  The  Gospel  itself, 
though  at  a  loss  for  words  sufficiently  to  magnify  the  infinite  love  of  God,  repre- 
sents also  his  penal  justice  in  a  light  extremely  terrifying  to  all  who  do  not  fall 
in  with  this  prescribed  order,  and  threatens  them  with  the  most  severe  and 
inevitable  punishments  in  the  world  to  come.  Both  of  these  views  should, 
therefore,  be  connected  together.  Cf.  the  small  work  written  by  Jacobi,  Was 
soil  iek  Txar  Berukigung  meiner  Seele  glauben  f  Was  soU  ich  Koffen  bey  den  man- 
niekfaUigemMeinimgen  derGelekrtenf"  1790,  S.  83—96. 


III.  Ths  Juiiaos  and  nseeuity  of  the  poniihaMnt«  of  Hell;  the  lioi,  which  briof  eoodemaiiiioB 

in  their  train ;  and  the  different  degrees  of  pnniihment. 

(I)  That  there  will  be  punishments  in  the  future  state,  has  been 
believed  by  nearly  all  men  who  have  reflected  impartially  upon  the 
world,  the  destiny  of  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  upon  the  attributes 
of  God.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  earth  is  not  the  theatre 
of  the  divine  justice,  and  that  the  lot  of  man  here  below  is  not  just- 
ly apportioned  to  his  moral  conduct.  The  greatest  criminal  often 
goes  unpunished,  and  lives  perhaps  in  external  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty ;  and  the  pious,  good  man  is  oflen  unrewarded,  lives  in  adverse 
external  circumstances,  and  frequently  is  severely  persecuted.  All 
this  DOW  Appears  to  contradict  our  ideas  of  the  divine  justice,  good- 
ness, and  wisdom,  and  makes  the  destination  of  man  an  inexplica- 
ble riddle. 

As  iooD,  therefore,  as  men  came  to  believe  in  a  future  life,  and 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  disproportion  which  now  exists  between 
the  moral  character  and  the  hq^piness  of  men,  the  tboogfat  would 
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naturally  suggest  itself  to  their  minds,  that  the  proper  theatre  of  di- 
r'lhh  justice  will  be  first  opened  in  the  world  to  jcome,  and  that  the 
punishment  of  the  sinner  there,  may  be  as  confidently  expected,  as 
the  reward  of  the  righteous  ;  since  in  this  way  only  can  either  the 
justice  or  goodness  of  God  be  vindicated.  Vid.  the  Article  on  Prov- 
idence, especially  §  71,  VI.  ad  finem.  Also  Michaelis,  Ueber  die 
Lehre  von  der  Sijnde,  S.  314. — Such  accordingly  is  the  uniform  rep- 
resentation of  the  New  Testament;  vid.  2  Thess.  1:5,  sq.  Rom. 
2:  6,  sq. 

(2)  Causes  of  condemnation.  According  to  the  conceptions  of 
men  possessing  only  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
moral  things,  it  is  only  a  few  of  the  grosser  crimes  which  are  pun- 
ished afler  death.  In  proportion  as  their  ideas  on  moral  subjects 
become  enlarged  and  perfected,  the  number  of  offences  which  they 
regard  as  liable  to  punishment,  is  increased ;  and  they  come  at 
length  to  the  just  result,  that  every  sin  must  be  punished  ,*  vid. 
^  150,  II.  2.  And  so,  according  to  the  express  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  all  irreligiousness  (an  ungodly  disposition,  forgetftilness 
of  God,  dafpHtt),  every  transgression  of  the  divine  precepts,  all 
kindsof  vice  and  moral  corruption,  will  be  inevitably  punished  in 
the  future  world.  And  this  punishment  will  be  inflicted  not  only 
upon  those  who,  like  Jews  and  Christians,  have  the  express,  writ- 
ten law  of  God,  but  also  upon  the  heathen,  who  have  merely  the 
law  of  Nature;  vid.  Rom.  2:  6— 16.  Gal.  4:  8.  Matt.  25:  41 ,  sq. 
1  Cor.  6:  9.  2  Pet.  2:  1-^3. 

Elspecially  is  aniaria  or  and^Ha  represented  as  a  cause  of 
condemnation.  So  Mark  16:  16,  "he  that  believeth  not,  is  con- 
demned." John  3:  18.  and  v.  36,  o  anei&oiv  vui  ov»  oxfftTM  (ot- 
fjv,  dkX'  i;  opyii  ^eov  fitvn  in  avrop.  By  this  unbelief  is  meant, 
the  deliberate  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  disobedience 
to  his  precepts,  against  one's  better  conviction*  It  includes  also, 
apostasy  from  the  Christian  doctrine  when  it  has  been  once  receiv- 
ed and  acknowledged  as  true ;  Heb.  10:  26,  39. — Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  draws  after  it  punishment  in  the  future  world,  may 
be  comprehended  under  dniaria  and  dwofdar-^  criminal  disbelief 
and  transgression  of  the  divine  precepts.  Whoever,  then,  is  cnoff* 
tog  or  ipofiog^  will  be  unhappy  hereailer,  however  different  the  de- 
grees of  unhappiness  may  be.  On  the  contrary,  nlaxiq  and  mo- 
^oc  §loQ  (iv^ifiiia)  will  be  followed  by  Uessedneas,  however  great 
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the  difference  in  degree  may  be. — It  will  be  understood  of  course, 
that  among  the  unbelieving  who  will  be  punished,  those  are  not  in- 
cluded, who  have  no  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  di- 
vine will  or  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  who  are  naturally  inca- 
pacitated for  this ;  in  short,  those  who  do  not  believe  without  any 
fault  of  their  own  ;  e.  g.  children  and  many  of  the  heathen  ;  vid. 
^  121. 

Note.  As  to  the  number  of  those  who  will  be  saved  and  lost,  the  Bible  says 
nothing  definitely.  When,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  question  was  proposed 
to  Christ,  Whether  the  number  of  the  saved  toould  be  small  ?  he  gave  an  answer, 
according  to  Lake  13:  23,  sq.,  of  the  following  import :  ^^  Ask  not  such  ques- 
tions from  an  idle  curiosity ;  but  act  as  if  thou  wert  alone  among  many  thou- 
sands."  There  are,  indeed,  many  who  will  be  saved,  cf.  vs.  28,  29,  and  Rev. 
7:  9;  but  among  them  there  will  be  many,  whose  lot  it  was  supposed  would 
be  different ;  and  not  all  of  those  who  account  themselves  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion, and  are  so  esteemed  by  others,  will  be  found  in  this  number,  vs.  29,  30. 
It  is  often  distinctly  affirmed  by  Christ,  that  among  those  who  profess  his 
name  there  are  many,  who  will  not  obtain  eternal  life,  although  he  desires  to 
lead  all  to  salvation.  E.g.  Matt. 20:  16.  22:  14,  "  many  are  called,  but  few 
are  chosen,"  i.  e.  many  who  hear  me,  suffer  themselves  to  be  instructed  in  my 
doctrine,  and  become  externally  professors  of  my  religion  {mXtjtoi)  ,  but  few, 
however,  belong  to  the  number  of  the  chosen  saints,  the  elect,  those  who  are 
well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  do  that  which  is  commanded  them,  who 
are  what  they  should  be.  It  is  the  same  as  to  Matt.  7:  13, 14,  where  Christ 
shows,  that  the  way  in  which  many  teachers  lead  the  people,  is  not  the  right 
way  for  attaining  salvation,  i.  e.  their  instruction  is  not  true  and  salutary,  al- 
though followed  by  the  majority  of  men  (latavia) ;  the  right  and  sure  way 
which  he  points  out,  meets  with  less  approbation  (it  is  narrow  and  forsaken, 
trodden  by  few),  because  it  is  more  difficult  and  requires  many  sacrifices.  For 
there  were  at  that  time  but  few  who  believed  on  him,  and  kept  his  command- 
ments with  the  whole  heart. 

(3)  As  there  are  future  punishments,  they  must  be  different  in 
degree ;  vid.  Morus.  p.  298,  ^  9.  This  might  be  concluded  d  pri(h 
ri,  and  might  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  justice  of  God :  for 
there  are  different  degrees  in  sin,  and  one  is  greater  than  another; 
vid.  §81,  II. ;  and  hence  punishments,  both  natural  and  positive, 
must  be  proportionately  varied.  Now  this  is  the  uniform  doctrine 
of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  The  more  knowledge  of  the  divine  will 
a  man  has,  the  more  opportunity  and  inducement  to  avoid  sin,  the 
greater  the  incentives  to  faith  and  virtue  which  are  held  up  before 
him ;  by  so  much  is  .  his  responsibility  increased,  and  the  greater 
will  be  his  panishmeut,  if  he  does  not  make  a  faithful  use  of  his  ad« 
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vantages.  **  The  servant  who  knows  his  Lord's  will^  and  does  it 
not,  deserves  to  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.''  '*  To  whom  much 
is  given,  of  him  will  much  be  required."  Matt.  10:  15.  23:  15. 
Luke  12:  46.  Hence  Paul  says  that  the  Heathen,  who  act  against 
the  law  of  nature,  will  be  punished  ;  but  that  the  Jews  will  be  pun- 
ished more  than  they,  because  they  had  more  knowledge,  and  more 
was  given  to  them. 

But  we  can  go  no  farther  than  this  general  rule,  that  this  differ- 
ence of  degree  will  be  apportioned  xatd  yvaia^v,  nlertp,  and  tgycu 
For  God  alone  is  able  rightly  to  appoint  punishments,  and  to  fix 
their  degree,  since  he  alone  is  able  by  his  omniscience  to  deter- 
mine infallibly  the  degree  of  sin  and  its  ill-desert.  It  may,  there- 
fere,  be,  that  many  whom  we  regard  as  utterly  damnable,  may  not, 
in  God's  judgment  deserve  damnation,  or  not  that  degree  of  it  which 
we  award  them.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  we  might  ad- 
judge reward,  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  God,  to  deserve  severe  pun- 
ishment. 


^  157.  Duration  of  future  punishments ;   reasons  for  and  against 

their  eternal  duration. 


I.  Rauoiu  in  favor  of  th«  eternal  duration  of  future  punishmentR,  and  what  is,  or  maj  be. 

objected  a^aintt  these  reasons. 

(1)  From  the  Holy  Seriptuns.  In  the  New  Tcstafnent,  the 
punishments  of  Hell  are  expressly  described  as  ctfrnril.  In  Matt. 
26:  41,  46,  we  find  nvp  aiMviop,  and  %6Xaoig  aioivtog  opposed  to 
foiij  aioiptog'  in  both  of  these  sentences,  therefore,  must  atajpiog  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense,  per  legem  disjunctionis.  And  so,  if  in 
connexion  with  fai^,  it  means  unending,  eternal;  it  must  mean  the 
same  in  connexion  with  jiiJp.  In  accordance-  with  this,  must  other 
texts  be  explained  ;  as  where  it  is  said  respecting  the  fallen  angels, 
that  they  are  bound  in  dtOfAOi  atdtoi,  Jude  v.  6,  coll.  2  Pet.  2:  4. 
Rev.  14:  11;  oXf&Qog  atoipMg,  2Thess.  1:  9.  Mark  9:  44,  46. 
Rev.  20:  10.     So  in  John  3:  36,  where  it  is  said  respecting  unbe- 
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lievers,  fU¥it  ij  ogy^  d-eov^ — ovn  oxpeia^  imtiv.  In  Matt.  26:  24 
Christ  says,  respecting  Jadas,  **  that  it  would  have  .been  better  for 
him,  never  to  have  been  born." 

With  regard  to  these  texts  we  shall  here  subjoin  some  observa- 
tions. 

(a)  On  the  texts  in  which  «ca»r  and  aidpioQ  are  used.  These 
are  regarded  by  some  as  not  decisive.  For  tk'')9  and  aidv  are  used 
to  denote  any  long  duration,  or  period  of  time.  Sometimes  they  re- 
fer to  the  past,  and  denote  ages  gone  by,  ancient  days,  antiquity  ; 
thus,  nvXai  aloiv&a,  Ps.  24:  7,  9 ;  ertj  aidvta,  years  of  antiquity , 
Ps.  77:  5  ;  j^govot  aiolwof,  Rom.  16:  25;  an  aicipog,  Acts  3:  21. 
Sometimes  they  refer  to  future  time,  and  are  applied  to  every  thing 
which  lasts  long,  although  in  time  it  may  come  to  an  end,  or  has 
come  to  it  already.  For  the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient  people 
have  no  one  word  for  expressing  the  precise  idea  of  eternity,  Cf. 
Vol.  I.  §  20,  III.  respecting  the  eternity  of  God.  Thus  Paul,  2  Cor. 
4:  18,  opposes  aidviov  to  ngoaxaigov.  Thus  dia{hixfi  aicivios  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  Mosaic  Institute,  although  it  came  to  an 
end,  Ex.  31:  16  ;  the  same  as  to  hgazfta  aidwiog,  Num.  25:  13. 

From  this,  as  some  suppose,  it  follows,  that  xoXaatg  aioiviog, 
may  mean  either  the  pain  and  condemnation  ordained  by  God  of 
old  (as  Christ  says,  with  regard  to  the  blessedness  opposed  to  it,  that 
it  was  ngotixoifAaafAivrj,  Matt.  25: 34, 41) ;  or  misery  and  happiness 
long  continued,  lasting  for  ages,  without  yet  designating  a  duration 
absolutely  endless  ;  or,  both  of  these  senses  may  be  comprehended 
under  this  expression.  In  the  invisible  world,  every  thing  is  oiaS- 
viov  and  dtdiov.  There, — according  to  the  conceptions  of  all  na^ 
tions, — time  is  not  measured  by  years  and  short  human  periods,  as 
it  is  here  in  the  world ;  but  by  long  periods,  by  ages. 

'  To  this  some  add  the  remark,  that  nvg  and  uoXaaig  aioiviog 
properly  denote  the  place,  the  kingdom,  the  residence  of  the  lost, — 
the  state  of  condemnation  ;  as  paaihla  Ofov  and  (ojfj  aioiviog  de- 
note the  place,  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  This  place,  they  say,  may 
be  eternal,  because  it  will  never  be  without  occupants,  or  persons 
who  endure  punishment  on  account  of  sin.  There  will  always  be 
two  different  kingdoms,  one  of  happiness,  the  other  of  misery,  the 
distinction  between  which  will  never  be  removed,  and  which  can 
never  be  united.  But  from  this  it  does  not  follow,  that  every  per- 
son who  has  once  been  there,  or  suffered  punishment,  will  remain 
there  forevec 
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had  moans,  time,  and  opportunity,  it  would  doubtless  be  pronounced 
unjust  and  tyrannical.  The  fact,  too,  is  very  questionable,  whether 
there  arc  any  men  who  would  go  on  to  sin  without  inter rnptioo, 
in  every  possible  situation  and  under  all  circumstances  in  which  they 
might  bo  placed  in  this  world.  Nothing  like  this  is  taught  us  in  the 
Christian  doctrine.  According  to  this,  God  punishes  only  n!  ^Jp/a 
or  a  in()alft'  tKaato^.     Rom.  2:  6.  2  Cor.  5:  10. 

(d)  The  eternity  of  the  punishments  of  Hell  is  inferred  by  otbeit 
from  the  bias  to  sin,  which  will  continually  acquire  strength  in  those 
who  are  lost,  and  finally  make  repentance  impossible.  It  is  oAca 
seen,  even  here  upon  the  earth,  how  deeply  this  propenshj  tosk 
takes  root,  when  it  is  long  indulged,  and  how  difficult.  Rod  indeed 
impossible,  repentance  IxMXMnes.  Besides,  the  ose  of  the  muami  «f 
grace  is  confined  to  the  present  life.  Hereafter  there  will  be  as 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  and  no  sacraments  and  the  grmot  ef 
God  will  no  longer  be  there  giren  to  bring  men  to  repeotaace. 

Amstttr,     In  these  statements,  there  is  much  which  b 
and  incapable  of  proof. 

First.     The  state  of  things  in  the  future  world,  is  rerr 
from  the  state  here.     The  reason  wh?  the  bias  to  sin  takes  so 
doop  root,  and  why  reformation  is  so  difficult  in  the  prcjc 
ol\on  lies  in  the  externa]  circmstances  br  which  man  is  sz2rr:« 

m 

and  which  make  an  irresistible  impressioQ  upon  his  s^^f^ir*.  ^ 
soon  as  these  objects  can  be  removed,  or  the  impression  ^'n^ri  ub^ 
make  ujx»n  tin?  senses  can  be  weakened,  it  is  seen  ihx:  r«f:n3L3» 
becomes  more  easv.  But  now  in  the  future  world,  the  sr-ir.:s  :•'  jaa 
men  will  no  loni^-r  be  surronnded  bv  these  extenii!  r-'rvf-n*  vrci 
pnne  50  exciiinj:  to  t.Se  senses.  So  that,  even  if  the  iirpvtss^rc  :«f.rr! 
made  uiK^n  ihem  by  these  objecis  shC'Uld  for  a  whJc  ry^rrj.—  zitn 
must  still,  frv^m  the  very  nai-.ire  of  the  human  sou!.  re-r:irr>*  v-; 
and  wt>aker.  m  the  ahs«-nce  of  these  excitements.  I:  ^jii^ii  sf-r 
ihereiore.  that  sor.ieiime<  at  least,  the  p.->>:*cs;:t  :d  sir.  iT.:;ix  »— sii- 
ually  deereajc  m  the  ruiare  uoHd  :  especially  »btz  ^i  r-ii2-»iis 
that  :S<t<o  who  arc  Ictst.  Sf:ai:  d->  f,'*n:?er  ceceii^c  by  *x-f-T.:_  2_i.;  iwi^ 
siSie  oSKsrt?,  an  J  Seiaj:  d>  I^arer  » .:hiriwn  r^r^iz  rcSfT-rc  li^  v  iuti 
u>.^n  :V  earth,  w:'.'.  n?w  see  and  derr^li  h?^:  :be  tiJ  r-:c:55c:-ri.«f!ii:« 

•  •     • 

of  <:a 
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(6)  Every  sin  is  followed,  to  all  eternity,  by  injurious  consequen- 
ces to  him  who  commits  it ;  as  every  virtue,  or  good  action,  is  fol- 
lowed by  good  consequences.  The  wicked  therefore  must  be  mis- 
erable to  all  eternity,  and  endure  the  punishment  of  their  sins. 

Answer.  This  is  very  true,  as  far  as  ncdural  punishments,  or 
the  natural  evil  consequences  of  sin,  are  spoken  of.  And  if  these 
are  meant,  when  the  eternity  of  future  punishments  is  mentioned, 
then  indeed  must  they  be  called  eternal;  since  something  will  al- 
ways be  detracted  from  the  happiness  of  the  sinner  for  his  having 
sinned,  even  if  he  repents,  and  all  positive  punishments  are  remov- 
ed from  him  or  repealed  ;  as  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  than  that  the 
natural  consequences  of  sin  should  always  remain.  Those  who 
have  sinned,  will  always  stand  proportionably  below  others,  in  point 
of  happiness,  as  there  are  degrees  both  of  blessedness  and  misery. 

Here,  however,  two  things  should  be  remarked ;  viz.  first ; 
all  the  consequences  of  our  actions  cannot  be  imputed  to  us,  and  so 
all  the  evil  consequences  of  our  actions  cannot  be  regarded  aspt/ntsA- 
menty  especially  in  case  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  foresee  these  con- 
sequences, or  when  we  sinned  unintentionally.  Secondly ;  divine 
Providence  has  wisely  ordered  it,  that  good  and  useful  consequences 
shall  often  result  even  from  the  sins  of  men,  and  these  consequen- 
ces are  equally  unending ;  e.  g.  through  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  the 
heathen  are  saved,  according  to  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  This  now  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  in  mitigation  of  the  guilt  and  punishable- 
nessof  many  sins. 

(c)  Another  argument  in  behalf  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish* 
ments  is  drawn  from  the  scientia  media  Dei :  vid.  §  22,  I.  With  re- 
gard to  some  men,  God  foresaw,  that  if  they  continued  here  upon  the 
earth,  they  would  sin  without  cessation.  Since  now  these  persons  are 
such,  as  to  their  whole  constitution  and  disposition,  that  they  would 
go  on  forever  to  sin ;  they  are  justly  punished  forever.  This  argument 
was  employed  by  Fulgentius,  and  Gregory  the  great ;  and  it  has  been 
again  used  of  late  by  Drexel,  Baumgarten,  Troschel  and  others. 

Answer,  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our  ideas  of  justice, 
that  sins  which  were  never  actually  committed,  should  be  punish- 
ed as  if  they  had  been  committed.  If  a  human  ruler  should  pun- 
ish an  individual  for  crimes,  of  which  he  was  never  actually  guil- 
ty, bnt  which  he  knew  with  certainty  he  would  perpetrate,  if  he 
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had  means,  time,  and  opportunity,  it  would  doubtless  be  pronounced 
unjust  and  tyrannical.  The  fact,  too,  is  very  questionable,  whether 
there  are  any  men  who  would  go  on  to  sin  without  interruption, 
in  every  possible  situation  and  under  all  circumstances  in  which  they 
might  be  placed  in  this  world.  Nothing  like  this  is  taught  us  in  the 
Christian  doctrine.  According  to  this,  God  punishes  only  ru  e^a 
or  a  tjigaifif  tviaaiog.     Rom.  2:  6.  2  Cor.  5:  10. 

(d)  The  eternity  of  the  punishments  of  Hell  is  inferred  by  others 
from  the  bias  to  sin,  which  will  continually  acquire  strength  in  those 
who  are  lost,  and  finally  make  repentance  impossible.  It  is  often 
seen,  even  here  upon  the  earthy  how  deeply  this  propensity  to  sin 
takes  root,  when  it  is  long  indulged,  and  how  difficult,  )uid  indeed 
impossible,  repentance  becomes.  Besides,  the  use  of  the  means  of 
grace  is  confined  to  the  present  life.  Hereafter  there  will  be  no 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  and  no  sacraments  and  the  grace  of 
God  will  no  longer  be  there  given  to  bring  men  to  repentance. 

Answer,  In  these  statements,  there  is  much  which  is  vague 
and  incapable  of  proof. 

First.     The  state  of  things  in  the  future  world,  is  very  different 
from  the  state  here.     The  reason  why  the  bias  to  sin  takes  such 
deep  root,  and  why  reformation  is  so  difficult  in  the  present  world, 
often  lies  in  the  external  circmstances  by  which  man  is  surrounded, 
and  which  make  an  irresistible  impression  upon  his  senses.     As 
soon  as  these  objects  can  be  removed,  or  the  impression  which  they 
make  upon  the  senses  can  be  weakened,  it  is  seen  that  reformation 
becomes  more  easy.     But  now  in  the  future  world,  the  spirits  of  lost 
men  will  no  longer  be  surrounded  by  these  external  objects  which 
prove  so  exciting  to  the  senses.    So  that,  even  if  the  impression  before 
made  upon  them  by  these  objects  should  for  a  while  remain,  they 
must  still,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  soul,  become  weaker 
and  weaker,  in  the  absence  of  these  excitements.     It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  sometimes  at  least,  the  propensity  to  sin  must  grad- 
ually decrease  in  the  future  world  ;  especially  when  we  consider, 
that  those  who  are  lost,  being  no  longer  deceived  by  external  and  sen- 
sible objects,  and  being  no  longer  withdrawn  from  reflection  as  when 
upon  the  earth,  will  now  see  and  deeply  feel  the  evil  consequences 
of  sin. 

Secondly,     From  hence  we  may  conclude,  if  the  use  of  reason  is 
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not  wholly  denied  to  the  damned,  and  if  their  moral  nature  is  not 
wholly  destroyed,  that  it  is  not  improbable,  that  even  in  hell  they 
may  possibly  conceive  an  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  renounce  their  love 
for  it,  although  the  word  of  God  is  not  there  preached,  nor  the  sa- 
craments there  administered.  Morus  p.  301.  The  knowledge  which 
they  will  carry  with  them  from  this  life  into  the  next,  cannot  be  en- 
tirely obliterated ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed,  that  God  will  compel 
them  to  sin,  or  so  entirely  withhold  from  them  his  grace,  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  sins,  and  to  re- 
nounce the  prejudice  and  wickedness  cherished  during  the  present 
]ife.  For  Grod  to  do  this,  would  be  to  punish  sin  with  sin,  and  to 
be  himself  the  author  of  new  offences.  It  may  be  asked,  then, 
whether  the  end  of  the  divine  punishments,  to  promote  the  actual 
reformation  of  those  upon  whom  they  are  inflicted,  may  not  be  at- 
tained even  in  the  case  of  those  who  will  hereafter  be  condemned  t 
Thirdly,  But  should  any  one  say,  that  these  punishments  will 
be  so  severe,  and  wiU  cause  so  great  pain,  that  they  will  rather  drive 
those  upon  whom  they  are  inflicted  to  despair,  distraction,  or  fury» 
than  promote  their  repentance ;  he  does  not  consider,  that  such  a 
statement  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  our  ideas  of  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God.  These  ideas  do  not  permit  us  to  suppose,  that  he 
will  punish  any  one  as  an  offender,  from  whom  he  himself  has  with- 
drawn all  opportunity  for  repentance,  and  all  freedom  of  action. 
He  only  can  be  rightly  punished,  who  enjoyed  freedom,  but  would 
not  employ  the  means  and  opportunities  for  reformation  which  were 
offered  him. 

II.  Argumeota  for  the  fioiteoeM  of  future  punitbmentii,  and  objeetiooa  to  tbeae  argaoMnta. 

« 

Besides  what  is  commonly  said  to  invalidate  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion of  the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  the  following  arguments 
are  oflen  employed  to  support  the  opinion,  that  they  are  finite  in 
duration.     These  arguments  are  of  very  unequal  weight. 

(1)  Arguments  from  the  New  Testament,  (a)  The  advocates 
of  this  opinion  appeal  to  the  declaration  of  Peter,  Acts  3:  21,  where 
IQOvoi  anoxataardaewg  Tiavrtav  are  spoken  of,  which  God  had  be- 
fore promised  by  the  prophets.  This  is  understood  by  many,  to  de- 
note the  future  recovery  of  lost  spirits  and  men  to  a  happy  condition, 
which  is  on  this  account  called  Restoration,     (6)  The  finitenessof 
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future  punishments  is  inferred  by  others,  from  the  efficacy  and  uni- 
versality of  the  merits  of  Christ.  There  is  no  reason,  they  say,  to 
limit  the  salutary  consequences  of  his  work  merely  to  the  present 
life.  It  will  continue  to  be  efficacious  in  the  future  world,  if  man  is 
only  willing  to  reform.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  many,  and  they  re- 
fer to  I  Cor.  15:  22 — 28,  where  ^avarog  denotes  miser tf  and  the 
punishment  of  sin ;  and  also  other  texts. 

Answer,  From  the  New  Testament,  however,  no  clear  argu- 
ment can  be  derived  in  behalf  of  the  finite  duration  of  future  pnnisb- 
ments.     For, 

(a)  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  treats  of  Death  in  the  literal  sense ; 
since  ^avaxog  is  there  opposed  to  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
it  is  there  expressly  said,  that  Christ,  in  raising  the  dead  to  life, 
will  conquer  this  last  enemy  of  the  human  race.  Cf.  ^  98,  ad  fin. 
This  is,  therefore,  described  as  his  last  great  work  for  the  good  of 
the  human  race.  And  so,  judging  from  this  passage,  one  could 
expect  no  influence  of  Christ,  or  of  his  work  for  the  good  of  men, 
beyond  the  grave. 

(6)  That  the  passage  referred  to  in  Acts  iii.  does  not  relate  to 
this  point,  is  beyond  all  question.  Vid.  Ernesti's  Programm  on 
this  text,  in  his  "  Opusc.  Theol."  p.  477,  sq.  Cf  ^  97,  ad  finem. 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  as  follows  :  "  The  heavens  have  re- 
ceived Christ,  or  retain  him  within  themselves,  cls  long  as  (a/pi^ 
ov)  the  happy  period  of  the  New  Testament  continues.'*  He  will 
not  come  again  to  found  an  earthly  kingdom.  In  v.  20th,  these 
XQOvoir  dnoxataataataig  ndvicjp  are  called  xaigol  dyailw^eojg  dno 
XvgioVj  and  in  Heb.  9:  10,  xaigog  dtrog^dafojg.  Thus  it  is  said  in 
Matt.  17:  11,  *IIXicig  (i.  e.  John)  cinoxaxaatriOii  ndura,  where  the 
phrase  is  taken  from  the  Sept.  Version  of  Mai.  4:  6.  IJavra  refers 
to  every  thing  which  needs  reformation  in  religious  affairs,  and  to 
every  thing  which  is  predicted  by  the  prophets.     Cf  Morus  p.  301. 

(r)  Nor  is  there  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  a  single  passage, 
which  encourages  the  hope  that  there  will  be  a  termination  of  future 
punishments.     Cf  e.  g.  Luke  xvi. 

(2)  Arguments  from  reason  for  the  finite  duration  of  future 
punishments.  The  principal  of  these  are  drawn  from  our  ideas  of 
the  divine  attributes,  the  goodness,  wisdom^  and  justice  of  God. 
How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  these  attributes,  it  is  asked,  that 
God  should  make  so  large  a  number  of  his  rational  creatures  forever 
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miserable?  How  can  God,  who  is  love  itself,  puDish  his  creatures 
ttemally,  because  they  have  lived  nfcw  years  only  in  a  thoughtless, 
wicked,  and  irrational  manner  ?  This  seems  to  be  wholly  disprcH 
portionate.  Again  it  is  asked ;  how  could  God  create  beings  whose 
eternal  misery  he  foresaw  ? 

To  these  questions  it  may  be  replied. 

(a)  That  although  the  views  expressed  in  them  are  in  genera) 
true,  yet  our  limited  understanding  is  unable  to  determine,  tit  partic- 
uiar  caseSy  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  divine  goodness,  wis- 
dom, and  justice,  and  what  is  accordant  with  these  attributes,  and 
what  otherwise.  And  so,  although  it  may  appear  to  us  to  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  goodness,  and  the  other  attributes  of  God,  to  put  a  period 
to  the  punishments  of  Hell,  still  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  must 
necessarily,  or  will  actually  do  this.  Did  we  not  see  it  to  be  a 
fact,  that  God  has  created  a  world  in  which  there  is  so  much  physi- 
cal and  moral  evil,  we  should  proceed  to  argue,  on  this  principle, 
that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  perfections  to  give  such  a 
world  existence,  and  should  think  that  we  had  reasoned  conclu- 
sively. 

(b)  Again  ;  in  reply  to  the  above  questions  it  may  be  said,  that 
God  does  not  look  merely  at  single  individuals,  but  has  respect  to 
the  whole  of  his  creation,  and  that  he  must  prefer  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  to  that  of  a  few.  The  offender  himself  may  not  always 
be  benefited  by  the  divine  punishments  visited  upon  him  ;  but  his 
example  may  yet  serve  for  the  warning  of  others,  and  thus  conduce 
to  their  good  ;  cf.  Rom.  9:  17,  22.  Thus  the  eternal  punishments 
inflicted  upon  some,  may  perhaps  serve,  through  all  eternity,  to  de- 
ter from  sins  many  other  beings  in  the  boundless  empire  of  God — 
good  angels,  and  men  redeemed,  and  perhaps  still  other  classes  of 
beings  not  belonging  to  this  world.  By  this  punishment,  therefore, 
a  good  may  be  done  for  many  which  will  overbalance  the  evil  inflict- 
ed on  a  few.  The  subject  is  exhibited  by  Michaelis  in  this  light  in 
his  Work,  "  Von  der  Sunde,"  S.  325,  sq.  Plato  in  his  Gorgias, 
near  the  end,  ascribes  a  similar  thought  to  Socrates ;  "  he  believed, 
that  the  irreclaimable  part  of  mankind  would  be  eternally  punished 
as  TiuQadiiYiAaja,  iva  SkXo&  6g£pTig,  (pofioufuvoi  Pilvlovg  yevmW' 
TO^." — There  is  much  probability  in  this  thought.  The  force  of  it, 
however,  some  endeavour  to  invalidate  by  saying,  that  it  is  conceiv- 
ing of  God  too  narrowly,  and  too  much  after  the  manner  of  men. 

Vol.  II.  84 
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God  cannot  be  wanting  in  other  means,  bj  which  this  object  cool^ 
be  more  easily  and  surely  attained.  Again  ;  it  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted,  whether  the  example  of  persons  condemned  to  eternal  pun- 
ishment, would  have  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  all,  and  actually  de- 
ter them  from  sin.  This  effect  is  not  certainly  produced  upon  many 
here  in  this  world,  who  believe  most  confidently  in  the  eternity  of 
future  punishments.  Moreover  it  is  an  imperfection  belonging  to 
human  legislators  and  rulers,  and  not  therefore  to  be  transferred  to 
the  supreme  legislator,  that  the  punishments  inflicted  by  them  often 
serve  merely  for  the  warning  of  others,  and  cannot  secure  the  re- 
formation of  those  who  are  punished.  Vid.  Vol.  I.  §31,  No.  2,  re- 
^specting  the  positive  justice  of  God. 


§  15S.  Result  drawn  from  comparing  and  txoinining  the  different 
arguments  for  and  against  the  eternal  duration  of  future  punish" 
ment ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  historic  of  this  doctrine. 

I.  Reaalt  of  tb«  reasoiu  for  and  against  this  doctrine. 

(1)  There  is  not  a  single  text  in  the  New  Testament,  either  in 
the  discourses  of  Christ  or  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  which 
clearly  authorizes  the  hope  of  an  entire  and  universal  removal  of  all 
future  punishments ;  but  exactly  the  opposite  of  this  sentiment  is 
expressly  afiirmed  in  many  passages;  vid.  ^  157,  I.  I,  and  II.  1. 

(2)  The  following  remarks,  drawn  partly  from  Scripture  and 
partly  from  reason,  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm,  what  we 
are  taught  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  duration  of  punishment  in  the 
fiiture  world.  There  are  two  kinds  of  punishment  which  the  wick- 
ed will  be  made  to  suffer  ;  viz. 

(a)  Natural  punishment.  As  every  action  morally  good  is  fol- 
lowed by  endless  good  consequences  to  him  who  performs  it ;  so  it 
is  with  every  wrong  action.  This  is  founded  in  the  wise  constitution 
of  things  which  Grod  himself  has  established.  When,  therefore,  not' 
ural  punishments  are  spoken  of,  it  is  obvious  to  reason,  how  an  eter- 
nal duration  of  them  may  be  affirmed.     Indeed,  reason  cannot  con- 
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ceive  it  to  be  otherwise,  since  there  is  no  promise  of  God,  either  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  or  elswhere,  that  the  natural  evil  consequences 
of  sins  once  committed  will  ever  cease.  In  order  to  this  there  must 
be  some  incomprehensible  miracle  performed ;  and  this  God  has 
not  promised  to  do.  Hence  as  far  as  natural  punishments  are  con- 
cerned, their  eternal  duration  may  be  affirmed,  both  on  grounds  of 
Scripture  and  reason.     Cf.  §157, 1.  2. 

(6)  Positive  punishments.  With  regard  to  these  we  may  conceive 
that  they  may  be  removed ;  indeed,  much  can  be  said,  on  grounds  of 
reason,  to  render  this  opinion  probable.  To  hope  that  God  would  re- 
move the  positive  punishments  of  sins,  in  case  the  sinner,  even  in  the 
future  life,  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  truly  repent, 
would  seem  to  be  agreeable  to  the  divine  goodness  and  justice.  That 
the  repentance  of  the  sinner  in  the  future  world  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble, is  not  taught  in  the  Scriptures ;  vid.  157, 1.  4,  coll.  §  63,  II.  Note, 
respecting  the  fallen  angels.  And  that  even  these  miserable  beings 
are  by  no  means  wholly  excluded  from  the  active  proofs  of  the  good- 
ness and  Justice  of  God,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  Bible  ex- 
pressly teaches,  that  the  lot  of  some  of  the  damned  will  be  more 
light  and  tolerable,  than  that  of  others,  vid.  Matt.  11:22,  24.  10: 
15.  Luke  12:  48.  The  phrase  xoXaaig  aldvtog  may  perhaps  relate 
therefore  merely  to  the  natural  punishments  of  sin,  and  not  to  the 
positive.  Still  it  cannot  be-  shown,  that  this  phrase  does  and  must 
refer  exclusively  to  these  natural  punishments ;  and  it  is  still  possi- 
ble that  both  these  kinds  of  punishment  may  be  comprehended  in 
its  meaning. — In  short,  no  arguments  which  are  merely  philosophi' 
ral,  furnish  any  thing  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  probability,  on 
this  subject ;  they  cannot  enable  us  to  decide  any  thing  definitely 
with  regard  to  it.  We  know  too  little  what  the  positive  punish- 
ments of  the  future  world  will  be,  to  speak  decidedly  with  regard  to 
them.  Where  the  object  is  unknown  to  us,  we  cannot  pronounce 
decidedly,  that  the  predicate  of  eternal  duration  may  not  be  applied 
to  them.  But  allowing  that  positive  punishments  may  be  wholly  re- 
moved from  one  who  may  have  actually  repented  ;  still,  the  natural 
evil  consequences  of  sin  will  not  therefore,  of  necessity  come  to  an 
end.  These  may,  indeed,  become  more  light  and  tolerable  to  one  who 
has  repented  ;  but  even  such  an  one  can  never  be  happy  in  the  same 
degree  as  another,  who  has  never  sinned.  Such  an  one  will  always 
stand  on  a  lower  point  of  happiness  than  others,  and  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  him  and  them. 
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(3)  The  wisdom  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  always  showed  in 
exhibiting  this  doctrine,  should  be  imitated  by  all  Christian  teachers. 
In  our  practical   instructions,  we  should  never  indulge  in  specula- 
tions, or  suffer  ourselves  to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  learned 
questions,  which  the  unpractised  cannot  understand,  and  will  but 
too  easily  misconstrue  and  pervert.     Even  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  positive  punishments  cannot  be  made  perfectly  plain  to 
the  unlearned ;  and  hence  it  is  never  insisted  upon  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures ;  and  that  positive  punishments  will  ever  wholly  cease  in 
the  future  world,  can  be  sliown  incontrovertibly   neither  from  the 
Bible  nor  any  other  source.     It  is  moreover  impossible  to  prevent 
the  doctrine  of  the  finite  duration  of  future  punishments,  let  it  be 
stated  ever  so  guardedly,  from  being  perverted  in  various  ways  by 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  to  their  own  injury. 

Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  adhere  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  ;  the  more  so,  considering  how  little  we  know  of  the  future 
world,  and  how  liable  we  are,  through  our  ignorance,  to  mistake. 
Had  more  full  disclosures  on  this  subject  been  necessary  or  useful 
for  us  in  the  present  life,  they  would  have  been  given  to  us  by  God 
either  through  nature,  or  direct  revelation,  or  in  both  these  ways. 
But  since  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  this,  let  the  Christian  teacher  ex- 
hibit faithfully  and  conscientiously,  that  only  which  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  taught  on  this  subject,  without  either  adding  any  thing  to 
their  testimony,  or  diminishing  aught  from  it. 

Note.  Some  modern  writers,  who  admit  that  eternal  punishmenta  are  threat- 
ened in  the  Bible,  but  who  are  unable  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  their 
preconceived  philosophical  or  theological  principles,  have  hit  upon  the  thought, 
that  God  has  merely  threatened  these  eternal  punishments,  in  order  to  deter 
men  more  effectually  from  sin,  and  to  5iustain  more  firml}'  the  authority  of  his 
law ;  but  that  it  depends  upon  himselT,  to  what  degree  he  will  fulfil  his  threai- 
enings.  In  executing  the  sentence,  he  can  and  will,  it  is  said,  abate  some- 
thing from  the  severity  of  the  punishment  threatened.  So  thought  TillotsoB, 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  pains  of  Hell.  And  this  view  has  appeared  not  impro- 
bable to  many  German  theologians,  e.  g.  Bushing,  Bahrdt  (in  his  "  Dogma- 
tik").  Less,  and  others. 

But  such  a  supposition  is  unworthy  of  God.  Human  legislators  do,  indeed, 
in  consequence  of  their  weakness,  sometimes  resort  to  such  expedients,  in  or- 
der to  sustain  the  authority  of  their  laws.  Still  such  measures,  even  amoog 
men,  are  generally  followed  by  injurious  consequences,  and  are  rarely  adopted 
except  by  weak  princes.     But  with  regard  to  God,  who  is  faithful  tftad  tm, 
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sach  a  tappcMiition  it  ineongraous.  Nor  does  he  need  any  laeh  ezpedienti, 
since  he  cannot  want  for  means  to  effect  this  object,  without  going  contrary  to 
his  veracity.  Besides,  the  whole  strength  and  efficacy  of  all  the  thrcatenings 
connected  with  the  divine  laws,  would  by  this  supposition  be  diminished. 
For  men  are  always  inclined  enough  to  believe,  that  they  shall  not,  aAer  all 
these  thrcatenings,  be  dealt  with  so  strictly  and  severely  ;  because  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  some  abatement  of  the  penalty  annexed  to  human 
laws,  when  it  comes  to  be  inflicted.  But  against  so  hurtful  a  mistake,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  labor  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  and  every  where  insist 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  veracity,  and  the  unfailing  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  threntenings;  e.  g.  Heb.  4:  12, 13. 

II.  Sketch  of  the  ITistory  of  thit  doctrine  amony  Christiana. 

V 

Cf.  Burnet,  De  statu  mortuorum  et  resurgentium ;  also  J.  A. 
Dietelmair,  Hist,  antiquior  commenti  fanatici  de  dnoxaTaataaituaig 
navTWP,  Altorf,  1769,  8vo ;  aud  Cotta,  Historia  succincta  dogmatis 
de  poeuarum  inferDalium  duratione,  Tubing.  1774. 

( 1 )  We  are  not  to  expect  any  deeply  learned  and  philosophical 
investigations  and  distinctions,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  earliest  Christian  period.  The  teachers  were  then 
contented  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  apostles  which  has  been 
already  exhibited,  and  they  made  use  of  this,  with  the  most  happy 
success,  in  their  didactic  an(]  hortatory  discourses.  Afterwards, 
since  the  second  century,  when  they  began  to  mingle  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  schools  with  Christianity,  they  fell  into  speculation  upon 
this  doctrine.  Some  undertook  to  define  the  idea  of  aidviog  more 
accurately,  and  to  show,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  punish- 
ments which  are  strictly  unending.  Others  insisted  upon  the  literal 
meaning  of  this  term,  and  would  have  it  taken  in  its  strictest  sense. 
Thus  two  parties  were  formed.  These  might  perhaps  have  found 
some  points  of  union,  or  at  least  of  approximation,  if  they  had  prop- 
erly considered  the  distinction  between  natural  and  positive  pun- 
ishments. But  no  traces  of  this  distinction  can  be  found  in  most  of 
the  ancients ;  certainly  they  did  not  see  it,  and  all  the  consequences 
which  can  be  derived  from  it,  with  sufficient  distinctness. 

(2)  The  doctrine  that  the  pains  of  Hell  are  Jinite  in  duration, 
was  first  clearly  taught  by  some  of  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  Al- 

•  exandrine  school,  in  the  second  century.  They  obviously  derived 
their  mode  of  representation  from  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy.    Plato  regarded  punishments  merely  as  medicinal^  design- 
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ed  to  effect  the  cnre  of  the  disorders  of  men.  He  supposed  that  all 
spirits  and  souls  not  wholly  irreclaimable,  would  be  morally  purified 
and  renovated,  by  means  of  punishments,  and  would  in  this  way  at- 
tain to  happiness  ;  which  however  would  be  very  different,  as  to  its 
degree.  But  still  he,  as  well  as  Socrates,  believed  in  the  unending 
punishment  of  the  irreclaimable.     Cf.  §  150. 

Even  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  we  find  a  clear  exhibition  of 
these  Platonic  ideas  ;  cf  Strom.  4  and  6.  But  Origen,  in  the  third 
century,  taught  still  more  plainly,  unoKatdaTaa^v  da^opitav  xal 
acffPfuv  dv&()(in(iav,  and  ng  6o»a$g  ov  ilva^  xolaaitf  aai^iw 
aw&gwTKaif,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  this  doctrine  by  many  ar- 
guments. Id  the  works  of  his  which  are  still  extant,  there  are  pas- 
sages which  are  clearly  of  this  import ;  e.  g.  in  his  works  "  Contra 
Celsum,"  V.  15.  "  De  principiis,"  II.  5.  Homil.  19,  in  Jerem.; 
and  Athanasius,  and  other  ancient  writers  are  agreed,  that  be 
taught  this  doctrine.  Some  modern  writers  have  undertaken  to 
dispute  this,  though  without  sufficient  reason.*  Origen  was  followed 
in  this  doctrine  by  many  of  the  learned  Grecian  fathers,  e.  g.  Diodo- 
rus  of  Tarsus,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  others  of  the  school  of 
Origen.  Even  in  the  Latin  Church  this  opinion  was  widely  dissem- 
inated in  the  fourth  century,  as  we  learn  from  Augustine  and  Hiero- 
nymus. 

But  in  opposition  to  these,  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishments  was  affirmed  by  other  equally  distinguished  teachers; 
e.  g.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Basilius,  John  of  Constantinople,  and 
among  the  Latins  by  Hieronymus,  Augustine,  and  others.  Even  in 
the  fourth  century,  Origen  and  his  adherents  were  severely  re- 
proached on  account  of  this  and  other  doctrines,  which  had  been 
already  freely  circulated.  At  length  the  ecclesiastical  anathema 
was  pronounced  upon  this  doctrine. — Among  the  opponents  of  the 
school  of  Origen  and  of  their  doctrine  on  this  subject,  Theophilns 
of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished. The  doctrine  of  Origen  was  therefore  condemned  by 
the  fourth  Council  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  398,  and  afterwards  by 
many  other  Councils,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  the  doctrine  of  the 


•  [Neander,  while  he  concedes  that  Origen  taught  this  doctrine,  thinks  it 
is  one  of  those  points  respecting  which  his  opinion  afterwards  changed.  Cf. 
Neander,  AWg.  Kirch.  Gesch.  B.  I.  Abth.  IIL  8. 1098.— Tr.] 
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eternity  of  future  punishment  was  established  as  the  faith  of  the 
Church. 

(3)  Still,  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment has  never  wanted  defenders.  Even  during  the  dark  ages  and 
among  the  schoolmen,  there  were  some  who  took  this  ground,  espe- 
cially Scotus  Erigena  in  the  ninth  century,  and  the  Abbot  Raynal- 
dus  in  the  twelfth.  But  the  great  majority  of  teachers  during,  this 
period,  held  fast  to  the  opposite  opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm it  by  new  arguments ;  so  e.  g.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others. 

But  this  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration  of  future  punishment 
fell  into  very  ill-repute  in  the  Western  Church,  on  account  of  its 
being  professed  by  some  of  the  enthusiastic  and  revolutionary  par- 
ties in  the  sixteenth  century,  (e.  g.  by  the  Anabaptists,)  and  from  its 
being  intimately  connected  with  their  expectations  and  schemes. 
The  mere  profession  of  the  doctrine  came  to  be  regarded,  as  im- 
plying assent  to  the  other  extravagancies  of  these  parties,  and  as  the 
signal  for  rebellion.  Hence  it  is  rejected  in  the  Symbolical  books 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  an  Anabaptistical  doctrine  ;  Augs.  Con- 
fess. Art.  XVII.  In  the  form  in  which  this  doctrine  was  held  by 
these  sects,  it  deserves  the  most  unmingled  disapprobation.  Again  ; 
among  the  ill-famed  Christian  free-thinkers,  e.  g.  the  Socinians, 
there  were  some  who  professed  it.  In  modern  times,  it  has 
been  the  same.  This  doctrine  has  been  advocated  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church  both  by  men  who  have  stood  in  suspicion  of  enthu- 
siasm (e.  g.  Peterson,  Lavater,  and  others) ;  and  by  some  of  the 
free-thinkers  in  philosophy  and  theology,  although  for  very  different 
causes,  and  on  very  different  grounds,  by  these  two  classes. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  common  opinion  on  this  subject, 
in  modern  times,  are  Mosheim,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Sermons ; 
and  among  the  philosophers,  Leibnitz,  Baumgarten  in  his  Dogma- 
tik  and  Vindicis  poenarum  sternarum,  Halle,  1742;  Schubert, 
Verniinflige  Gedanken  von  der  Endlichkeit  der  Hollenstrafen,  3te 
Aufg.  Jena,  1750;  Heinr.  Meine,  Gute  Sache  der  Lehre  von  der 
unendlichen  Dauer  der  Hollenstrafen,  Helmstadt,  1748;  Schlitte, 
Ueberlegung  der  beiderseitiger  GriJnde  fiir  und  wider  die  unendli- 
che  Unglijckseligkeit  der  Verbrecher,  etc.  Cf  also  Michaelis,  Von 
der  Siinde,  etc. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration 
of  future  punishments,  are  Soner,  (in  an  acute  philosophical  work, 

/ 
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to  which  Leibnitz  replied,  vid.  Lossing's  Bejtrage  zur  Geschichte 
und  Literatur,  Ir  Beytr.,  Braunschweig,  1773,  S.  201) ;  Eberhard, 
Apologie  des  Sokrates,  Th.  I.  and  II. ;  Gruner,  Thcol.  Dogra.  p. 
636  ;  Basedow,  Philalethie,  S.  539  ;  Steinbart,  System  u.  s.  w.  A 
work  entitled  Ueber  die»Straie  der  Verdammten  und  deren  Daoer, 
Leipzig,  1782,  is  composed  with  much  reflection.  The  argoments 
on  both  sides  are  examined,  and  a  middle  course  between  tbem  b 
chosen. — Some  have  supposed  that  the  wicked,  after  enduring  the 
punishments  of  Hell  for  a  season,  will  be  at  last  annihilated,  and 
have  called  this  mortem  atemam  ;  vid.  §  151,  ad  6nem.  But  ac- 
cording to  scriptural  usage,  ^a¥aros  or  oXe'&goQ  aitiwiog  or  divu- 
poc  18  not  annihilation ,  but  eternal  condemnation. 


On  eternal  Blebsbdnsss. 


^  159.  Introduction  to  this  doctrine;  and  eiplanation  of  the  Scrip- 
tural phraseology  with  regard  to  it, 

I.  Groiindt  for  ex})*>ctin«;  a  happier  life  iMreafter. 

That  a  more  happy  life  is  to  be  expected  after  death,  appears, 
even  on  grounds  of  reason,  in  a  high  degree  probable,  if  either  the 
present  state  of  human  life  is  considered,  or  the  attributes  of  God, 
his  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom.  Cf  the  arguments  in  behalf  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  §  149.  Man  and  his  destination  are 
the  most  insolvable  riddle,  if  he  has  received  existence  merely  for 
the  present  life.  And  this  riddle  can  be  explained  only  on  the  sop- 
position,  that  the  period  of  man's  existence  extends  beyond  the 
grave,  and  that  there  will  properly  begin  the  happy  state,  where  the 
pious  will  reap  the  fruits  of  what  they  have  sown. 

The  destination  of  man,  as  a  moral  being,  is  holiness  and  pro- 
portionate happiness.     As  to  holiness  or  moral  peHectKNi,  it  is  and 
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remains  extremely  defective  during  the  present  life ;  and  even  those 
who  make  the  greatest  advances  in  moral  excellence,  still  fall  very 
far  short  of  that  high  standard  which  is  set  up  before  them  and 
which  their  own  inmost  feeling  tells  them  they  ought  to  attain. 
And  as  to  happiness,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  one  in  the  pres- 
ent life  is  perfectly  happy,  either  as  to  body  or  soul,  although  there 
is  implanted  in  all  by  the  Creator  a  disposition  to  seek  for  happiness, 
and  an  inextinguishable  thirst  to  enjoy  it  But  how  scanty  and 
miserable  is  the  satisfaction  of  this  desire  in  the  present  life,  even 
with  those  who  in  the  judgment  of  others  are  enviably  happy !  Beau- 
tifully and  faithfully  is  this  described  in  Ecclesiastes, — a  book  which 
contains  the  true  philosophy  of  life. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  agreeable  sensations,  both  bodily  and 
spiritual,  are  enhanced  in  their  value  and  charm,  by  being  connect- 
ed with  unpleasant  sensations,  if  the  unpleasant  only  go  before,  and 
the  pleasant  follow  after.  Thus  to  the  convalescent  man,  after  he 
has  endured  great  sufferings  in  his  sickness,  the  mere  cessation  of 
pain,  is  an  exquisite  delight,  while  to  those  who  have  felt  none  of 
these  sufierings,  it  is  no  source  of  pleasure.  But  an  order  exactly 
the  reverse  is  common  in  the  life  of  men  here  upon  the  earth.  The 
roost  cheerful  time  is  that  of  youth ;  then  we  have  the  full  power 
and  bloom  of  life.  The  older  we  grow,  the .  more  we  become  en- 
tangled in  business,  burdened  with  cares,  oppressed  with  griefs  and 
distresses,  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  perhaps  with  poverty  and 
disgrace.  How  sad  were  the  lot  of  man,  if  he  had  no  future,  and 
happier  life  to  expect ! 

How  many  men  are  born  with  intellectual  faculties  and  powers, 
which  they  can  never  fully  develope  here,  either  because  they 
die  early,  or  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  and  opportu- 
nities for  developement  and  cultivation.  Now  if  existence  ceases 
with  death,  this  sum  of  powers  is  wholly  lost.  ^  But  since  our  Crea- 
tor does  not  give  us  even  our  bodily  powers  in  vain  and  for  no  end, 
how  much  less  can  he  have  imparted  the  higher  intellectual  and  es- 
pecially moral  faculties  without  design ! 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  expectation  of  a  more  hap> 
py  state  after  the  present  life,  has  as  it  were  forced  itself  so  univer- 
sally upon  reflecting  men.  But  equally  universal  and  equally  well 
grounded,  is  the  hope  of  an  unending  continuance  of  this  future 
happy  state.    For  if  it  is  not  to  continue  forever,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
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truly  happy  condition.  To  foresee  the  end  of  a  state  of  bliss,  woold 
be  of  itself  enough  to  disturb  the  happiness  which  we  might  for  a 
time  possess,  and  to  embitter  its  enjoyment ;  and  when  it  should  ac- 
tually come  to  an  end,  it  would  leave  us  far  more  miserable,  than 
we  were  before  we  had  experience  of  this  blessedness.  For  one 
who  is  born  and  brought  up  poor  and  in  a  state  of  servitude,  will 
not  feel  his  situation  to  be  so  miserable  and  oppressive,  as  a  rich  or 
great  man,  who  is  cast  down  from  his  elevation  and  brought  into 
the  same  condition,  will  find  it  to  be. 

Great  and  inestimable,  therefore,  is  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
giving  to  this  doctrine  of  an  eternal  blessedness  beyond  the  grave, 
that  firmness  and  certainty,  which  it  cannot  receive  from  arguments 
of  reason,  by  which  it  can  be  rendered  only  probable  ;  and  also  in 
referring  every  thing,  as  he  does,  to  this  future  life.  Vid.  John  20: 
28.  1  John  2:  25.  Rom.  2:  7,  and  §  148.  Except  for  Christ  we 
should  have  no  satisfying  certainty,  to  lift  us  al)ove  all  doubt. 
But  now  this  doctrine  is  placed  in  the  most  intimate  connexion  with 
the  history  of  his  person,  since  he  always  represents  himself  as  (he 
one,  through  whom  we  attain  to  the  possession  of  this  eternal  hap- 
piness and  in  whose  society  we  shall  enjoy  it.  Cf.  the  Sections 
above  cited,  also  ^  120,  II. 

II.  Nature  and  names  of  future  blessedness. 

On  this  subject,  we  have  no  very  clear  and  definite  knowledge, 
nor  can  we  have  in  the  present  life.  Men  indeed  usually  conceive 
the  joys  of  heaven  to  be  the  same  as,  or  at  least  to  resemble  the 
pleasures  of  this  world  ;  and  each  one  hopes  to  obtain  with  certain- 
ty, and  to  enjoy  in  full  measure,  beyond  the  grave,  that  good 
which  he  holds  most  dear  upon  earth, — those  favorite  employments 
or  particular  delights,  which  he  ardently  longs  for  here,  but  which 
he  can  seldom  or  never  enjoy  in  this  world,  or  in  the  cnjovment 
of  which  he  has  never  been  fully  satisfied.  Hence  rude  men,  living 
only  in  the  indulgence  of  their  passions  and  appetites,  have  always 
expected  to  find  in  Heaven  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  sensual 
delights  of  every  kind.  The  indolent  man,  or  one  who  is  exhaust- 
ed by  severe  labor,  regards  rest  and  freedom  firom  employment  as 
the  highest  good,  and  places  the  chief  blessedness  of  heaven  in  this. 
But  one  who  reflects  soberly  on  this  subject  will  easily  see,  that  the 
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happiness  of  Heaven  must  be  a  very  different  thing  from  earthly 
happiness.  This  last  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  soon,  followed 
by  disgust  and  satiety.  We  should  be  very  unhappy,  if  we  should 
live  forever  in  the  richest  profusion  of  the  highest  earthly  delights 
and  joys,  even  could  we  continue  in  perpetual  and  never-fading 
youth.  For  ail  earthly  joys  and  delights  of  which  we  know  any 
thing  by  experience,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  after  they  have  been 
enjoyed  for  a  short  time,  they  lose  their  relish,  and  then  follows  sa- 
tiety. Experience  daily  confirms  the  truth  of  what  is  said  by  the 
Preacher,  that  every  thing  upon  earth  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  If  it  were  appointed  to  us  tit  our  present  condition,  to  live 
forever  upon  the  earth,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  it  can  afford  to 
please  and  charm,  our  lot  were  indeed  pitiable.  Had  we*tasted  all 
possible  earthly  pleasures,  and  were  there  none  now  left  which  could 
attract  us  by  their  novelty,  satiated  with  a  joyless  life,  we  should 
wish  ourselves  dead,  and  even  this  wish,  to  our  sorrow^  would  re- 
main unsatisfied.  Even  that  rest,  or  rather  indolence  and  torpidity, 
which  is  so  highly  praised  and  so  ardently  longed  for  by  some  drones, 
would,  long  continued,  render  us  perfectly  miserable,  and  at  length 
become  wholly  intolerable. 

Cicero  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  blessed  gods,  according  to 
the  notion  which  the  Epicureans  entertained  of  them,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  happy,  being  without  etnployment,  and  having  nothing  to 
think,  through  all  eternity,  except  bette  est  mihi.  Hence  the  bliss 
and  joys  of  the  future  world  must  be  of  an  entirely  different  kind, 
from  what  is  called  earthly  joy  and  happiness,  if  we  are  there  to  be 
trull/  happy  forever. 

But  since  we  have  no  distinct  conceptions  of  those  joys,  which 
never  have  been  and  never  will  be  experienced  by  us  here  in  their 
full  extent ;  we  have  of  course  no  words  in  our  language  to  express 
them,  and  cannot  therefore  expect  any  clear  description  of  them, 
even  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Cf.  Morus  p.  298,  §  7,  ad  finem,  and 
p.  299,  note  1.  Hence  the  Bible  describes  this  happiness,  sometimes 
in  general  terms  designating  its  greatness  (as  Rom.  8: 18 — ^22.  2 
Cor.  4: 17,  18) ;  and  sometimes  by  various  beautiful  images,  and 
figurative  modes  of  speech,  borrowed  from  every  thing  which  we 
know  to  be  attractive  and  desirable. 

The  greater  part  of  these  images  were  already  common  among 
the  Jewish  contemporaries  of  Christ,  but  Christ  and  his  apostles  em- 
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plojed  them  in  a  purer  sense  than  the  great  multitade  of  the  Jews^ 
The  Orientalists  are  rich  in  such  figures.  They  were  employed 
by  Mohammed,  who  carried  them,  as  his  manner  was,  to  an  extrav- 
agant excess,  but  at  the  same  time  said  expressly,  that  they  were  mere 
figures;  although  many  of  his  followers  afterwards  understood  them 
Kterally,  as  has  been  often  done  in  a  similar  way  by  many  Chris- 
tians. If  all  which  is  figurative  is  taken  away,  the  main  idea  which 
is  left,  is  that  of  great  feUcity^  which,  as  it  is  expressly  said,  will 
transcend  all  our  expectations  and  conceptions.  Vid.  1  John  3: 2. 
Col.  3:  3,  ?o)iJ  i^fAoiv  atxgvnrM.  The  passage,  1  Cor.  2: 9,  eye  hath 
not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  etc.  (which  is  taken  from  Is.  64:  4) 
does  not  properly  relate  to  this  subject.  Judging  from  ts.  7,  8,  the 
subject  here  treated  of,  is  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  was  before 
unknown,  and  which  is  not  the  product  of  human  invention.  Still 
the  whole  passage  leads  to  this,  that  God  made  these  extraordinary 
provisions  through  Christ,  in  order  to  bring  us  to  the  enjoyment  of 
an  unspeakable  bliss.     Cf.  also  1  Cor.  13:  2. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  names  of  future  happi- 
ness, both  literal  and  figurative. 

( 1 )  The  literal  appellations.  Zw»/,  foii}  aioiviog,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hebrew  usage  signifies,  a  happy  life^  vita  vere  vitalise  eter- 
nal  tcell-hcing.     Hence  the  term  0()/jJ  Oeov  is  opposed  to  it,  e.  g. 

John  3:  16,  36 ;    also  naiii^giGig,  noXaaig,  x.   r.  k ^o^a,  do^a 

^60v,  reward,  Rom.  2:  7.  5:  3. — 'u-^qS^agala,  do^a,  tifit]  xal  atp- 
'd^agala,  Rora.  2:  7 ;  and  iigtivt},  v.  10. — 'jlmvioy  fiagog  do^r/g,  an 
eternal  reward  of  full  weight,  2  Cor.  4:17. — IkoTrjgia^  acotrfgia 
atmviog,  Heb.  5:  9,  etc. 

(2)  Figurative  representations.  Among  these  is  the  name 
Hearten.  The  abode  of  the  departed  saints,  is  a  place  which,  to  us 
who  live  upon  the  earth,  and  while  we  remain  here,  is  invisible  and 
inaccessible,  beyond  the  bound  of  the  visible  world,  and  entirely 
separated  from  it ;  there  they  live  in  the  highest  well-being,  and  in 
a  nearer  connexion  with  God  and  Christ,  than  here  below.  This 
place  and  state  cannot  be  designated  by  any  more  fit  and  brief  expres- 
sion, than  that  which  is  found  in  almost  every  language,  viz.  Heaven ; 
this  therefore  is  frequently  employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  It  is 
there  that  the  highest  sanctuary  or  temple  of  God  is  situated,  i.  e. 
it  is  there  where  the  omnipresent  God  reveals  himself  most  glorious- 
ly.    That  too  is  the  abode  of  the  higher  spiritual  creation  of  God. 
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Thither  was  Christ  translated  ;  he  calls  it  the  house  of  his  JFatker^ 
and  says  that  he  has  there  prepared  an  abode  for  his  followers,  John 
14:  2.  coll.  §  23,  II.  and  §  97,  II. 

This  place  was  never  conceived  of  in  ancient  times,  as  it  has 
been  by  some  modern  writers,  as  a  particular  planet,  or  world,  but 
as  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven,  high /above  the  atmosphere,  or  starry 
heaven  ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  third  heaven,  as  being 
neither  the  atmosphere  nor  starry  heaven.  Vid.  2  Cor.  12:  2.  The 
remark  of  Morus  is  good,  p.  297,  not.  4,  "  Illud  in  cash  esse,  magis 
indicat  statum  conditionemque  hominis,  quam  locum  certum." 

Another  figurative  name  is  Paradise,  taken  from  the  abode  of 
the  6rst  man  in  his  innocence.  Vid.  Vol.  l.§52,  ad  linem.  From 
this  it  is  transferred  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Luke  23:  43.  2 
Cor.  12:  4.  Rev.  2:  7.  22:  2. 

Again,  this  place  is  called  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  {inovgaviog, 
xaivri,  ij  avo)) ;  because  the  earthly  Jerusalem  was  the  capital  city 
of  the  Jews,  the  place  of  the  royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  the 
divine  worship ;  Gal.  4:  26.  Heb.  12:  22.  Rev.  3:  12,—Bci<jdtla 
ovgavoiv,  or  ^iov.  Matt.  25:  34.  James,  2:  5 ;  paaUeia  inovgavtog 
and  aidviog,  2  Tim.  4:  18.  2  Pet.  1:  11 ;  ovfiPaaikavHv  rqi  Xg&a- 
TO),  2  Tim.  2:  12,  i.  e.  to  be  distinguished,  honored,  and  happy  as 
he  is, — to  enjoy  royal  felicity.  Cicero  says,  turn  nos  regnare  videba- 
mur.  The  Stoics  say,  omnem  sapientem  regnare. — KXtjgovofiia  and 
xXrigogf  (according  the  Heb.  z^^  and  bha ,  possidere,  to  attain  to 
possession,)  the  possessing,  and  fully  enjoying  happiness,  as  the  an- 
cient Israelites  did  Palestine.  Hence  xkr^govofila  Tertjgrjfitvtj  Iv 
ovgavoig,!  Pet.  1:  4.  Heb.  9:  15. —  To  sit  down  at  table  with  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  i.  e.  to  share  with  the  pious  of  antiquity  in 
the  joys  of  salvation  ;  to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom,  i.  e.  to  sit  next  to 
Abraham,  Luke  16: 22.  Matt.  8: 11.  Vid.  Wetstein  ad  h.  1.— -2a/?- 
fiauofiog  or  dvanavaig,  aveaig,  Heb.  4:10:  11,  where  it  denotes 
the  happiness  of  pious  Christians  both  in  this  life,  and  that  to  come. 
— 2xi(f>avog  dmaioavvrigy  the  reward  of  piety,  2  Tim.  4:  8.  Phil.  3: 
14. 

(3)  As  to  the  abode  of  perfected  and  happy  men  after  the  Judg- 
ment,  when  their  souls  will  be  again  united  with  their  bodies,  the 
opinions  of  men  have  been  very  different.  It  is  of  chief  importance 
to  notice,  that  it  is  always  described  in  the  New  Testament  as  % 
very  delightful  and  happy  place.     Moreover  the  Apostles  teach  die- 
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tioctly,  that  this  earth,  afler  the  present  state  of  things  is  ended,  will 
be  renewed,  and  fitted  for  the  ordinary  residence  of  those  whose 
souls  will  be  again  united  with  their  bodies,  in  short,  of  the  saints 
who  will  be  raised  ;  vid.  2  Pet.  3:  13,  where  he  speaks  of  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  Hence  it  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse,  that 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  heaven  (i.  e.  the  abode  of  the  departed  souls 
of  the  pious)  will,  af)er  the  resurrection  (when  their  souls  will  be 
again  united  with  the  body),  be  letdown  {xarafiaUiitf)  to  the  earth 
(now  renewed  and  beautified).  Rev.  21:  l,,sq.  coll.  Rom.  8:  18,  sq. 


§  1 60.   What  do  reason  and  Scripture  teach,  and  lead  us  to  ex- 
pert, in  a  general  view,  as  to  the  real  nature  of  future  blessedness  ? 

The  sum  of  what  we  are  taught  by  reason  and  Scripture  on  this 
point,  may  be  comprehended  under  the  three  following  particulars ; 
(a)  We  shall  hereafler  be  entirely  freed  from  the  sufferings  of  this 
life  ;  (b)  Our  future  blessedness  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  happi- 
ness of  this  life;  (c)  But  it  will  also  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
many  new  joys,  which  stand  in  no  natural  or  necessary  connexion 
with  our  preceding  condition  in  this  life. 

I.  Entire  freedom  from  the  tufTerings  and  advernitics  of  this  present  earthly  life. 

This  is  oflen  expressed  in  the  Bible  by  words  which  denote  rest, 
repose,  refreshment  after  performing  labor  and  suffering  afBictioD, 
e.  g.  avfoigy  apanavacg,  aap^aiiapog  (not  inactivity,  entire  free- 
dom from  employment,  of  indolence,  vid.  §  159) ;  vid.  2  Thess.  1: 
7,  "  God  will  give  to  you,  who  are  troubled,  uviatv,  Heb.  4:  0,  11. 
Rev.  14:  13,  "  they  rest  from  their  labors,"  where  xd^ro^,  like  labo- 
res,  signifies  molestics,  afflictions,  and  not  employments  ;  cf  Moras, 
p.  299,  n.  1.  Cf.  also  Rev.  7:  17,  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes." 

This  exemption  from  the  evils  of  the  present  life,  includes,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Testament, 

(1)  Deliverance  from  the  earthly  body,  the  seat  of  the  lower 
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principles  of  our  nature  and  ofonr  sinful  corruption,  and  the  cause 
of  so  many  evils  and  sufierings,  2  Cor.  5:  1,2.  1  Cor.  xv.  Vid. 
§  153. 

(2)  Entire  separation  from  the  society  of  wicked  and  evil  dispos- 
ed persons,  who  in  various  ways  injure  the  righteous  man,  and  em- 
bitter his  life  on  earth ;  2  Tim.  4.  18,  ^vaeral  fji6  ano  naviog  ig- 
yov  novTjgov  (i  e.  men  who  do  evil).  It  is  hence  accounted  as 
making  a  part  of  the  felicity  of  Christ  in  Heaven,  that  he  is  there 
separated  from  sinners  (xex^giafiivog),  Heb.  7:  26. 

(3)  Every  thing  here  upon  the  earth  is  inconstant,  and  subject 
to  perpetual  change ;  and  incapable  of  satisfying  our  expectations 
and  desires.     Every  thing  is  vanity.     Even  the  pleasures  and  joys 
of  this  life  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  lead  to  satiety  and  dis- 
gust, when  they  are  long  continued  ;  vid.  §  159.     But  in  the  world 
to  come,  it  will  be  different.     The  bliss  of  the  saints  will  continue, 
without  interruption  or  change,  without  fear  of  termination,  and 
without  satiety ; — ariqittvog    aq^^agrog,   dfiluptog,  afiagavrog,   a 
croum  ever  new  and  beautiful,  in  opposition  to  the  fading  crowns  of 
earthly  victors ;  1  Pet.  1:  4.  5:  10.   2  Cor.  4:  16,  18.    Luke  20:  36. 
I  John  3:  2,  et  passim. — From  hence,  it  is  also  manifest,  that  the 
joys  of  the  pious  in  the  future  world  will  be  capable  of  a  constant 
increase,  an  ever  progressive  enlargement.     For  every  thing  uniform 
and  stationary  produces  satiety  and  disgust.     In  the  heavenly  world, 
then,  there  will  be  no  sameness  and  stagnant  uniformity  of  joy. 

Note.  The  question  is  here  asked,  whether  the  pious,  iu  the  future  world, 
will  be  entirely  delivered  from  natural  depravity  or  tiio  preponderance  of 
■ense  over  reason?  Whether  tiieir  obedience  to  God,  and  tbeir  virtue,  will  l>e 
■o  entirely  confirmed,  that  tiioy  will  be  forever  free  from  all  danger  of  sin- 
'  ning?  If  wo  would  agree  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  wo  must  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  The  whole  analogy  of  Christian  doctrine  impliei 
that  this  will  be  so  ;  and  so  clearly,  that  it  does  not  need  any  farther  proof. 
That  the  state  of  the  saint  in  the  future  world,  will  be  one  of  secure  and  con> 
firmed  holiness,  may  also  be  deduced  incontrovertibly  from  the  doctrine  of  tho 
perfection ment  and  ennobling  of  the  body.  The  seat  of  carnal  appetite  and  of 
■in,  is  in  the  earthly  and  mortal  body  ;  and  from  this  we  shall  then  be  freed, 
and  shall  possess,  like  Christ,  a  heavenly  body,  §  77,  and  §  153.  According  to 
1  Cor.  XV.  our  body  will  no  more  then  be  awfi4t  \ffv%im6v,  but  nvivfjMTim&v, 
There  is  no  need  therefore  of  resorting  to  Purgatory,  to  explain  how  man  may 
bo  hereafter  purged  from  hereditary  depravity.  The  possibility  of  sinning  will, 
however,  still  remain,  as  it  was  with  man  in  his  original  innocence,  and  as  it 
is  with  the  Holy  angels.    Bat  the  blessed  saints  in  heaven  will  not  wmA  to  sin. 
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For  the  preponderance  of  sense  will  then  be  entirely  removed  ;  nor  will  they 
any  long^er  meet  with  those  external  hindrances — those  allurements  to  sin 
which  obstructed  their  piety  here  upon  the  earth.  On  the  contrary  they  will 
there  have  tlie  itrongest  attractions  and  motives  to  piety, — more  enlarged 
view8|  good  ezamplesi  etc.  And  these  means  are  sufficient  to  confirm  the 
saints  in  goodness. 

II.  Continuanca  of  the  bappinen  of  the  present  life. 

When  the'soul  leaves  the  body,  it  will  retain  the  consciousness 
of  whatever  passed  within  it,  while  here  upon  the  cdrth.  It  carries 
along  with  it,  into  the  future  world,  the  ideas,  the  knowledge,  the 
habits,  which  it  possessed  here.  And  so  it  takes  also  good  and  e?il 
from  this  life  into  the  next,  as  its  own  property,  and  there  receives 
the  fruit  of  it.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  a  part  of  the  heavenly 
blessedness  will  consist  in  the  consciousness  and  recollection  of  the 
good  enjoyed  and  performed  in  the  foregoing  life,  and  in  that  cheer- 
fulness and  peace  of  mind,  which  will  proceed  from  the  thought  of 
this.  As  to  the  wicked,  the  case  will  be  reversed.  This,  now,  is 
one  of  the  natural  good  consequences  or  rewards  of  virtue  and  pie- 
ty ;  and  the  opposite,  is  one  of  the  natural  evil  consequences  or 
punishments  of  sin.    Vid.  'J'J  156,  157. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  follows  of  course,  that  there 
will  be  a  difference  of  degree  (diversitas  graduum)  in  the  happiness 
of  saints  in  heaven.  The  happiness  of  all  will  be  equally  eternal, 
but  not  equally  intense.  The  more  good  actions,  such  as  are  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God,  one  has  performed,  the  nobler  his  vir- 
tues were,  the  greater  the  difficulties  and  hindrances  which  he  had 
to  overcome ;  the  greater  will  be  his  reward.  That  this  should  be 
otherwise,  neither  the  goodness  nor  justice  of  God  permit  us  to  be- 
lieve. Thus,  for  example,  two  men,  one  of  whom  had  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  virtue  and  piety,  while  the  other  had  put  off  reflection 
to  a  late  period,  and  then  first  renounced  his  former  sins,  could  not 
possibly  be  equal  to  each  other  in  reward.  Vid.  §  127,  II.  In 
short,  the  happiness  of  each  individual  will  be  exactly  apportioned 
to  his  susceptibility  of  happiness.  Great  and  various  as  may  be  his 
capacity  or  susceptibility  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness ;  just  so 
great  and  various  will  his  happiness  certainly  be  hereafter.  The 
very  different  talents,  powers,  and  knowledge  of  men,  and  the  use 
they  have  made  of  them,  also  make  a  great  difference,  as  to  the  ca- 
pacity for  happiness. 
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All  this  is  perfectly  accordant  with  .the  ChristiaD  doctrine.  Cf. 
the  parables,  Matt.  25:  14,  sq.  and  Luke  19:  16^19;  also  2  Cor. 
9:  6,  **  he  who  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly ;  and  he 
who  soweth  bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifully  ;"  coll.  Gal.  6: 
7  ;  1  Cor.  3:  8,  "  every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  labor"  (xara  tov  Uiov  %6nov)  \  Rom.  2:  10,  "  to 
him  who  worketh  good,  glory,  honor,  and  peace,  will  be  given, 
/ovdalt^  ngcjzov  (since  from  his  greater  knowledge  he  could  do 
more  good),  KaV'Ekkrjvi"  in  opposition  to  the  punishment  spoken 
of  V.  9. 

This  sentiment  is  not  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  Christ,  the 
last  shall  befrst,  etc. ;  Matt.  19:  30.  20:  1—16,  the  parable  of  the 
laborers  in  the  vineyard.  For  all  which  Christ  there  says  has  re- 
spect to  the  mercenary  question  of  Peter,  What  shall  we  receive  in 
return  ?  In  opposition  to  this,  Christ  teaches,  that  men  must  not 
undertake  to  prescribe  to  God,  when  and  how  he  shall  bestow  re- 
wards :  in  their  dealings  with  him  they  must  not  insist  upon  recom- 
pense ;  for  men  have  deserved  no  reward  at  the  hand  of  God,  which 
they  can  claim  as  a  right.  They  ought  rather,  conscious  of  their 
own  unworthiness,  to  expect  this  reward,  with  humility  and  submia* 
sion,  only  because  God,  of  his  mere  good  mercy,  has  promised  it. 
Cf.  Cotta,  De  diversis  gradibus  gloriae  beatorum,  l\ib.  1773. 

Note  1.  The  Christian  doctrine  requires  of  every  one  who  desires  to  par- 
take of  eternal  happiness,  that  he  should  possess  a  humble  and  unpretending 
spirit,  and  should  be  deeply  convinced  tliat  he  deserves  nothing  by  his  good 
deeds,  and  has  not  so  merited  the  rewards  of  the  world  to  come  that  he  can 
claim  them  as  his  right.  This  disposition  is  finely  represented  in  Matt.  25: 
37,  sq.,  where  Christ  says,  that  the  pious  will  be  hereafter  surprised  to  find 
themselves  so  rewarded,  as  they  will  not  be  conscious  of  having  done  any 
thing  to  deserve  such  rewards.  On  the  contrary,  the  wicked,  v.  44,  suppoM 
they  have  done  much  good,  but  are  notwithstanding  sent  away  into  the  place 
of  torment.     Vid.  especially  Luke  13:  26,  sq. 

Note  2.  According  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  such  actions  only  as  flow  from 
grateful  love  to  God  and  Christ,  can  be  consistently  rewarded  ;  for  these  vir- 
tues only  are  recognized  by  Scripture  as  having  any  good  desert.  Hence  in 
Matt.  25:  35, 36,  Christ  himself  specifies  such  deeds  as  are  active  proofs  of  &ith 
in  him,  and  of  grateful  love  to  him.  Vid.  §§  124, 125,  respecting  good  works. 
One  who  does  good  from  impure  motives,  has,  as  Christ  says,  already  received 
his  reward. 
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ZIL  PMitirt  riwarda  in  the  fatan  world. 

Besides  being  exempt  from  all  earthly  trials,  and  haring  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  happiness  which  we  had  begun  to  enjoy  even  here, 
we  have  good  reason  to  expect  hereafler,  other  rewards  and  joys, 
which  stand  in  no  natural  or  necessary  connexion  with  the  present 
life.  For  our  entire  felicity  would  be  extremely  defective  and  scan* 
ty,  should  it  be  confined  merely  to  that  which  we  carry  with  us 
from  the  present  world,  to  that  peace  and  joy  of  soul  which  result 
from  reflecting  on  what  we  may  have  done  which  is  good  and  pleas- 
ing in  the  sight  of  God  ;  since  even  the  best  man  will  always  dis- 
cover great  imperfections  in  all  that  he  has  done.  Our  felicity  would 
also  be  incomplete  were  we  compelled  to  stop  short  with  that  mea- 
gre and  elementary  knowledge  which  we  take  with  us  from  this 
world, — that  knowledge  so  broken  up  into  fragments,  and  yielding 
so  little  fruit,  and  which,  poor  as  it  is,  many  good  men,  from  lack  of 
opportunity  and  without  any  faulty  on  their  part,  never  here  acquire. 
Besides  the  natural  rewards  of  goodness,  there  must,  therefore,  be 
others  which  are  positive  an<}  depending  on  the  will  of  the  supreme 
Legislator. 

On  this  point  almost  all  philosophers  are  for  the  above  reasons 
agreed,  even  those  who  will  admit  o(  no  positive  punishments  in  the 
world  to  come.  But  for  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  future  world,  we  can  say  nothing  definite  and  certain 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  positive  rewards.  Vid.  ^  159,  I.  In  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  positive  rewards  are  con- 
sidered most  obviously  as  belonging  to  our  future  felicity,  and  as 
constituting  a  principal  part  of  it.  For  it  always  represents  the  joys 
of  heaven,  as  resulting  strictly  from  the  favor  of  God^  and  as  being 
undeserved  by  those  to  whom  they  are  given.  Hence  there  must  be 
something  more  added  to  the  natural  good  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions, something  which  cannot  be  considered  as  the  necessary  and 
natural  consequences  of  the  good  actions  we  may  have  before  per- 
formed. But  on  this  subject,  we  know  nothing  more  in  general 
than  this,  that  God  will  so  appoint  and  order  our  circumstances,  and 
make  such  arrangements,  that  the  principal  faculties  of  our  ^uls, 
reason  and  affection,  will  be  heightened  and  developed,  so  that  we 
shall  continually  obtain  more  pure  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
trathi  and  make  continual  advances  in  holiness. 
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The  following  particular  remarks  may  be  of  some  use  in  ilhia- 
trating  this  subject. 

(1)  In  this  life,  God  has  very  wisely  allotted  various  capacities, 
powers,  and  talents,  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  to  different  men, 
according  to  the  various  ends  for  which  he  designs  them,  and  the 
business  in  which  he  employs  them.  Now  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  suppose,  that  God  will  abolish  this  variety  in  the  future 
world ;  it  will  rather  continue  there,  in  all  its  extent.  We  must 
suppose,  then,  that  there  will  be,  even  in  the  heavenly  world,  a  di- 
versity of  tastes,  of  labors  and  employments,  and  that  to  one  person 
this,  to  another  that,  field  in  the  boundless  kingdom  of  truth  and  of 
useful  occupation,  will  be  assigned  for  his  cultivation,  according  to 
his  peculiar  powers,  qualifications,  and  tastes. 

A  presentiment  of  this  truth  is  contained  in  the  idea,  which  was 
widely  diffused  throughout  the  ancient  world,  viz.  that  the  Manes  will 
still  prosecute,  in  the  future  life,  the  employments  to  which  they  had 
been  here  accustomed.  At  least,  such  arrangements  will  doubtless 
be  made  by  God  in  the  future  life,  that  each  individual  will  there  de- 
yelope  more  and  more,  the  germs  implanted  within  him  by  the 
hand  of  the  Creator;  and  will  be  able  more  fully  than  he  even  could 
here,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  intellectual  nature,  and  thus  to  make 
continual  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  worthy  of  being 
known,  of  which  he  could  learn  only  the  simplest  elements  in  this 
world  ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  in  such  a  way,  that  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  will  not  be  detrimental  to  piety,  as  it  often 
proves  on  earth,  but  rather  promotive  of  it.  To  the  sincere  and  ar- 
dent searcher  after  truth,  it  is  a  rejoicing  and  consoling  thought,  that 
be  will  be  able  hereafter  to  perfect  that  knowledge,  which  here  has 
60  many  deficiencies;  vid.  1  Cor.  13:  9,  sq. 

But  there  is  danger  here  of  going  too  far,  and  of  falling  into 
those  strange  conceptions,  of  which  we  find  so  many  examples  in 
the  writings  of  Lavater.  Various  as  the  tastes  and  wants  of  men  in 
the  future  world  will  doubtless  be,  they  will  still  be  in  many  re- 
spects different  from  what  they  are  here  ;  because  the  whole  sphere 
of  action,  and  the  objects  by  which  we  shall  there  be  surrounded, 
will  be  different.  We  shall  there  have  a  changed  and  more  parleet 
body,  and  by  this  single  circumstance  shall  be  freed  at  once  firom 
many  of  the  wants  and  inclinations,  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
earthly  body.    And  this  will  also  contributa  moeh  to  reotifyt 
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large,  and  perfect  our  knowledge.  Many  things  which  seem  to  us 
very  important  and  essential  during  this  our  state  of  infancy  up- 
on earth,  will  hereafter  doubtless  appear  in  a  different  light ;  we 
shall  look  upon  them  as  trifles  and  children's  play,  and  employ  our- 
selves in  more  important  occupations,  the  utility  and  interest  of 
which  we  may  have  never  before  thought  of. 

Some  theologians  have  supposed,  that  the  saints  in  heaven  may 
be  taught  by  immediate  divine  revelations  {lumen  gloria;)  ;  especial- 
ly those  who  may  enter  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  without  knowl- 
edge or  with  only  a  small  measure  of  it ;  e.  g.  children,  and  others 
who  have  died  in  an  ignorance  for  which  they  themselves  were  not 
to  blame.  On  this  subject  nothing  is  definitely  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  both  Scripture  and  reason  warrant  us  in  believing,  that 
provision  will  be  made  for  all  such  persons  in  the  future  world  ;  vid. 
^  126,  II. 

Note.  In  the  popular  exhibition  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  future  blessednesa, 
much  prudence  and  caution  are  requisite  ;  and  the  teacher  moat  pay  careful 
Attention  to  the  difference  of  education  and  intellectual  culture  among  his 
hearers.  This  is  particularly  necessary  with  regard  to  the  point  introduced 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  ^he  importance  which  the  learned  and  educated 
man  attaches  to  the  culture  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  may  easily  lead  him  into  the  mistake  of  insisting,  even  in  his 
religious  discourses,  too  much  on  tiie  importance  of  this/br  every  one,  and  of 
representing  it  as  constituting  a  chief  part  of  the  employments  and  jovs  of  the 
future  life.  But  the  groat  mass  of  mankind  have  but  little  taste  for  tfiis  intel- 
lectual culture.  They  even  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  severe  labor  and  toil, 
because  thinking  and  learning  are  so  difficult  to  tlieni.  It  is  the  same  as  to 
the  expectation  of  inrmised  ncticity  hereafter.  This  has  no  chnrm  for  the 
ffreat  mass  of  mankind,  because  their  bodily  labors  are  so  oppressive.  They 
find  more  satisfactions  in  the  idea  of  rest  and  refreshviciUj  with  regard  to  which, 
however,  they  should  be  tauirlit.  that  the  rest  of  Hoaven  is  not  a  state  of  en- 
tire inactivity  ;  vid.  §  1.'>J).  They  prefer  to  hoar  of  the  cessation  of  all  their 
pains,  and  the  drying  of  all  their  tears;  cf  Rev.  7:  17,  etc — It  is  therefore  very 
necessary,  in  presentinjr  tiiis  enhject  hcf«>re  popular  npsemblies.  to  have  regard 
to  the  different  wants,  conceptions,  nnd  dispusitions  of  men,  and  thus  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

(2)  A  principle  part  of  our  future  happiness  will  consist,  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  the  enlargement  and  correcting 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  God,  his  nature,  attributes,  and  works, 
and  in  the  salutary  application  of  this  knowledge  to  our  own  moral 
benefit,  to  the  increase  of  our  faith,  love,  and  obedience.  There 
has  been  some  controversy  among  theologians  with  regard  to  the 
Vuion  of  Ood,  {visio  Dei  intuitiva  or  scnsitiva^  or  heatifica^  or  com" 
frehensiva).  The  question  is.  Whether  the  Saints  will  hereafter  be- 
hoM  Ood  with  the  eyes  of  the  glorified  body,  or  only  with  the  eyes 
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f  the  mind,  i.e.  merely  know  him  with  the  understanding.  On* 
his  point,  there  was  dispute  even  in  the  ancient  Oriental  Church 
mong  the  Nestorians,  some  of  whom  advocated  the  bodily  vision  of 
rod,  and  were  on  this  account  blamed  by  others."  Even  in  the  Latin 
])hurch,  too,  there  was  controversy  on  this  point  among  the  school- 
len,  and  the  different  theological  schools  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Lnd  this  was  transmitted  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  seven- 
eenth  century ;  since  Musaeus,  and  other  theologians  of  Jena,  reject* 
d  the  doctrine  of  the  bodily  vision  of  God  ;  which  was,  on  the  other 
and,  advocated  by  the  theologians  of  Wittemberg. 

But  in  the  Scriptures,  God  is  always  represented  as  a  being  tn- 
nsible  by  the  bodily  eye  (ioQOLTOv)^  as  indeed  every  spirit  is ;  vid. 
19.  The  texts  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  seeing  God,  have  been 
lisunderstood  ;  they  signify  sometimes,  the  more  distinct  knowledge 
f  God,  as  we  speak  of  knowing  by  seeing,  of  seeing  with  the  eyes 
f  the  mind  ;  so  John  1:  18.  3:  2.  4:  12,  coll.  v.  20.  1  Tim.  6:  16  ; 
nd  Paul  uses  pxinnv  and  yivoiaxeiv  as  synonymous,  1  Cor.  13:  12, 
3,  coll.  v.  10. — Again,  they  express  the  idea  o( felicity,  the  enjoy- 
lent  of  God's  favor,  the  being  thought  worthy  of  his  friendship,  etc. 
kill  more  frequently  are  both  of  these  meanings  comprehended  un-> 
er  the  phrase  to  see  God.  The  image  is  taken  from  oriental 
rinces,  to  see  whose  faces  and  to  be  in  whose  presence,  was  esteem- 
d  a  great  favor.  Cf  Matt.  5: 8.  Heb.  12  14,  **  without  holiness  ou- 
tig  oxpnai  top  xvgiop,**  The  opposite  of  this  is,  to  be  removed  from 
rod  and  from  his'  face. 

But  Christ  is  always  represented  as  one,  who  will  be  personal" 
y  visible  by  us,  and  whose  personal,  familiar  intercourse  and  guid- 
nce  we  shall  enjoy.  And  herein  Christ  himself  places  a  chief  part 
f  the  joy  of  the  saints,  John  xiv.  xvii.  etc.  And  so  the  Apostles 
•flen  describe  the  blessedness  of  the  pious,  by  the  phrase  being  with 
Ihrist,  To  his  guidance  has  God  entrusted  the  human  race,  in 
leaven,  and  on  earth.  And  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  4:  6,  we  see  *' the 
Tightness  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  face  of  Christ," — he  is  **  the 
isible  representative  of  the  invisible  God,"  Col.  1:  15.  Vid.  §  120, 
especting  the  office  of  Christ. 

(3)  According  to  the  representation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ures,  the  saints  will  dwell  together  in  the  future  world,  and  ibrm, 
a  it  were,  a  kingdom  or  state  of  Gk>d ;  cf.  Luke  vn,  20:  88. 
torn.  8:  10.    Rev.  7:  9.  Heb.  12:  23.    They  ^D  tlMro  partake  of . 
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a  common  felicity.  Their  enjoyment  will  doubtless  be  very  much 
heightened  by  friendship,  and  by  their  confiding  intercourse  with 
each  other.  We  must  however  separate  all  earthly  imperfection 
from  our  conceptions  of  this  heavenly  society.  But,  that  we  shall 
there  recognize  our  former  friends,  and  shall  be  again  associated 
with  them,  was  uuiformerly  believed  by  all  antiquity  ;  vid.  §  loO, 
II.  2.  This  idea  was  admitted  as  altogether  rational,  and  as  a  con- 
soling thought,  by  the  most  distinguished  ancient  philosophers  ;  cf 
the  speeeh  of  the  dying  Socrates,  recorded  by  Plato,  and  translated 
by  Cicero  in  his  Tusculan  Questions,  I.  41.  This  too  was  the 
opinion  of  Cicero,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  treatise,  De  Senectu- 
te,  c.  *23,  and  I)e  Amicitia,  c.  3,  4. 

And  yet  there  have  been  Christians,  and  even  teachers,  call- 
ing themselves  Christian  teachers,  who  have  blamed,  and  even 
ridiculed,  other  Christians  for  comforting  themselves  under  the 
loss  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them,  by  cherishing  the  joyful  hope 
of  seeing  them  again,  and  renewing  aAer  death  the  friendship  Itere 
formed.  Even  reason  regards  this  as  in  a  high  degree  probable ; 
but  to  one  who  believes  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  or  conjecture.     For, 

(a)  The  Scriptures  assure  us,  that  we  sliall  hereafter  see  Christ, 
and  shall  enjoy  his  personal  intercourse  and  friendship.  So  John 
14:  3,  **  1  will  take  you  to  myself;  where  I  am,  there  shall  ye  be 
also ;"  cf  1  Pet.  1:  S.  According  to  John  17:  24,  we  shall  be  eye- 
witnesses and  participators  of  his  glory. 

(6)  Paul  says  expresisly,  1  Thess.  4:  17,  that  we  shall  be  with 
Christ,  in  company  with  our  friends  tcho  died  brf ore  us  {lifACt  avv  au- 
roig).  And  this  presupjwses,  that  we  shall  recognize  them,  and 
have  intercourse  with  them,  as  with  Christ  himself.  Paul  advises 
that  Christians  should  comfort  tiiemselves,  under  the  loss  of  their 
friends,  by  considering  tliat  they  are  at  home  with  the  Lord,  and 
that  they  shall  be  again  united  together. 

The  objections  made  against  this  opinion  are  of  no  weight.  It 
is  said,  for  example,  that  the  body  of  the  saints  will  be  entirely 
changed,  and  cannot  tlierefore  be  recognized.  But  it  would  need 
to  be  proved,  that  this  change  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  recognize  a  person  to  be  the  same  whom  we  before  knew. 
And  even  were  this  allowed,  it  is  not  merely  through  the  body  that 
we  can  recognize  each  otlier.     Even  friends  here  upon  the  earth* 
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who  have  never  seen  each  other's  faces,  disclose  themselves  hy  con* 
▼ersation  and  agreement  of  soul.  Indeed  we  can,  even  upon  earth, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  others,  become  again  acquainted 
with  old  friends  whom  we  had  forgotten.  And  why  may  not  this 
be  the  case  in  the  world  to  come  ? 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  Christ  himself  says.  Matt.  22:  30,  that 
the  relation  of  persons  connected  by  marriage  will  cease  in  the 
heavenly  world.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  love  which  exists 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  also  between  parent  and  child,  is 
rather  of  a  bodily,  than  a  spiritual  nature,  and  therefore  will  wholly 
cease,  when  this  gross  earthly  body  is  thrown  off. 

Answir.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  this  connexion  and  love,  so  far 
as  it  is  founded  in  the  distinction  of  sexes  and  in  blood-relationship, 
will  cease  ;  there  will  be  no  wedlock,  no  sexual  propensities,  and  no 
gross  material  bodies  in  the  heavenly  world.  But  friendship,  in 
virtuous  and  pious  minds,  does  not  depend  upon  these  circumstan- 
ces, but  rather  upon  conformity  of  intellectual  tastes  and  disposi- 
tions. Whatever,  therefore,  is  merely  sensual  and  corporeal  in  love 
and  friendship  here  upon  the  earth,  will  there  fall  away  ;  but  what- 
ever is  spiritual^  which  is  the  essential  and  nobler  part  of  friendship, 
will  remain,  and  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  bliss  of  heaven.  Cf. 
Less,  De  beatorum  in  ccelis  Consortio,  in  his  Opusc.  Theol.  P. 
11.  p.  329,  sq. ;  also  Ribbeck's  Sermons  on  this  subject ;  and  En- 
gel's  little  Work,  "  Wir  werdea  uns  wiedersehen."  Villaume,  in 
his  Inquiries  on  some  psychological  Questions,  denies,  in  his  second 
Essay  (whether,  in  the  future  life,  we  shall  remember  the  present), 
that  we  shall  hereafter  have  any  recollection  of  our  lives  on  earth  ; 
because  he  regards  memory  as  a  bodily  faculty,  affected  and  often 
destroyed  by  bodily  injuries.  But  here  he  mistakes  the  exercise  of 
a  power,  for  the  existence  of  the  power  itself.  He  also  denies,  that 
friends  will  recognize  each  other  in  the  life  to  come. 

Note.  The  question  is  asked,  whether  the  pleasures  pertaining  to  the  body, 
and  bodily  emplorinents,  will  continue  iu  the  life  to  come  ?  There  can  be  no 
hesitation,  if  we  follow  the  Scriptures,  in  answerinfr  both  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative.  For  what  purpose  will  saints  in  the  life  to  come  have  a  body 
again,  if  it  is  not  to  be  still  the  organ  through  which  they  will  feel  and  act  ?  It 
is  therefore  justly  concluded,  that  the  pleasures  and  employments  of  Heaven  are 
not  merely  spiritual,  but  also  bodily.  Paul  too  says,  according  to  the  most  natu- 
ral interpretation  of  the  passage,  Rom.  8:  18,  sq.  that  all  nature  will  be  enno- 
bled and  beautified,  for  the  residence  of  the  friends  of  God ;  and  that  they  will 
dwell  in  a  world  which  will  minister  pleaaore  to  the  refined  senses  of  the  epifw 
itual  body. 

Bat  in  what  theie  corporeal  pleaenrce  and  employment*  will  ooniiit| 
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Dot  DOW  be  undentood  by  us,  becauie  we  know  nothing  of  the  oature  of  the 
future  body,  of  iltt  organs,  or  of  tho  objects  by  which  wc  shall  then  be  lar* 
ronndcd.  So  mfich  is  certain,  however,  that  theie  will  be  difFcrent  from  eoqni- 
real  plenHurca  nnd  cinploymontR  liore  upon  the  earth.  This  is  clearly  taught 
in  the  N<!w  Tcslimont.  E.  or,  Chrit»t  say*,  Matt.  22:  20,  that  the  sainU,  at  the 
resurrection,  will  be  like  tho  angrh  of'  God  (as  wc  justly  conceive  of  them) ; 
"Ihoy  will  not  niarrv,  nor  be  given  in  marriage,"  because  the  end  of  marriage, 
the  propagation  ofilirt  race,  will  no  longer  exist.  Nor  will  the  glorified  body 
be  nourislicd  and  susUined  by  entincr  and  drinking;  vid.  1  Cor.  16:  13;  cf.  § 
163.  Hence  it  is  jbvious,  tUiit  Christ  employed  the  phrase,  to  sit  dovn  (at  ta- 
ble) tritk  Jibraham^  IsaaCy  nnd  Jacob^  which  was  common  among  his  contem- 
poraries, in  a  figurative  sense. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  or  most  celebrated 
works  on  tlie  Life  Eternal,  and  the  joys  of  the  blessed  above  :  viz. 
Oq  the  History  of  this  doctrine,  Burnet,  also  CotU,  in  his  "  Histo- 
ria  dogmatis  de  vita  a?terna  ;'*  vid.  §  149,  ad  fineni.  This  subject 
is  treated  doctrinally  and  pliilosophically  in  Cotta's  **  Theses  Thcol. 
de  vita  ajlerna,"  Tubing.  1758.  A  poetical  delineation  of  this  doc- 
trine may  be  seen  in  Lavater's  "  Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkeit."  In 
this  work,  while  we  find  many  very  beautiful  and  happy  thoughts, 
and  fme  observations,  we  feel  the  want  of  just  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  calm  and  unimpassioned  investigation.  He  gives  him- 
self entirely  to  the  wing  of  his  l>o]d  imagination,  and  treats  the  sub- 
ject rather  as  a  }>oet  than  a  philosopher.  A  more  strictly  philosoph- 
ical and  theological  investigation  of  this  subject  is  found  in  the  work 
of  C.  L.  de  Villettc,  Unierredungen  iiber  die  Gliickseligkeit  des  zu- 
kiinftigen  Lebens,  translated  from  the  French  into  the  German,  and 
accompanied  with  a  Preface,  by  Spalding,  Berlin,  1766,  8vo.  Cf. 
also  Carl  Wilhclm  Goldhammer's  Betrachtungen  iiber  das  zukijnf- 
tige  Leben,  u.  s.  w.  2Thl.  Leipzig,  1791, — a  work  written  with 
warmth  of  feeling  and  in  a  popular  manner.  The  scriptural  grounds 
of  this  doctrine  are  briefly  and  thoroughly  investigated  by  Storr,  in 
his  Comment,  de  beata  Vita  post  Mortem,  p.  75,  Tom.  II.  of  his 
Opusc.  Academica. 
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